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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE | 
NAME 


SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

SecTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other Departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 
SEcTION I. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 
Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section I. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SecTion 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 








CONSTITUTION 3 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 

Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of this office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shail receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SEcTION I. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SEcTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 








CONSTITUTION 5 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


Section I. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 


year before. 
ARTICLE XIII 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 

















INTRODUCTION 


The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association which was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., in June 
1925, was characterized by a spirit of determination, mutual good 
will, and deep earnestness. 

The papers and addresses of the meeting are printed in this 
Report. They give evidence of depth of thought and thorough 
grasp of important phases of educational problems. Catholic 
educators are doing their part to bring order out of the con- 
fusion that obtains on all sides in American education. The 
problem of educational organization is studied with patience and 
ability, and the views of Catholic educators are set forth in their 
papers in this volume in a way that will command attention and 
respect. 

All who have an interest in Catholic education, have proof in 
these papers of the ability, zeal and success with which Catholic 
educators are dealing with their problems. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 





PITTSBURGH, Pa., JUNE 29, 1925 

The annual meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
Educational Association was held at the William Penn Hotel 
at 3:00 P. M. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., President General; Rt. Rev. Francis W. How- 
ard, D. D., Secretary General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., Treasurer General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, 
Ph. D., First Vice President General; Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., Second Vice President General; Rt. 
Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. 
J.; Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D.; Rev. Daniel J. 
McHugh, C. M., M. Sc.; Rev. William Schmitt. Present by 
invitation were Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Rev William P. 
McNally, S. T. L., and Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C S. V. 

Rev. Edmund Corby was requested to assist the Secretary 
General. A telegram from Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., 
and a letter from Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, expressed their regrets 
at not being able to be present at the meeting. 

Prayer was said by Bishop Shahan, who then in a few well- 
chosen words welcomed the members to the twenty-second annual 
meeting. 

The Secretary General’s annual report was read and accepted. 

The report of the Treasurer General was read, and an Auditing 
Committee was appointed to examine the accounts. The follow- 
ing is the report of the Committee: 

“The Committee appointed by the Right Reverend President 
General to audit the annual report of the Treasurer General has 
examined the books for the year 1924-1925 and found them to 


agree with the vouchers presented, and accurately and satis- 
factorily kept.” 


Joun B. Peterson, Pu. D. 
DanieL J. McHuecu, C. M. 
Witiiam ScuHMITT. 

Committee. 
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It was decided that the President General in the name of the 
Association send a cablegram to His Eminence, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, asking the blessing of the Holy Father. 

It was moved and seconded that the following be added to 
the Advisory Committee: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Rev. William 
P. McNally, S. T. L., Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., and Rev. 
Francis M. Connell, S. J. The motion was adopted. 

The question of increasing the dues of colleges and seminaries 
was discussed. Monsignor Peterson asked that a committee be 
appointed to investigate and report on this. It was moved that 
the Department presidents bring up the matter in their respec- 
tive departments and report to the Executive Board. The mo- 
tion carried. 

Rev. William P. McNally suggested the advisability of the 
High School Section being made a separate Department. This 
was discussed by Rev. Albert C. Fox, Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, Rev. John W. R. Maguire and 
Rev. William Schmitt.. It was decided that Dr. Fox and Dr. 
McNally be asked to prepare statements on this point to be 
presented at the Washington meeting of the Executive Board 
to be held either on October 22 or 29. 

It was left to the discretion of the President General to decide 
whether a meeting of the Board should be held on Thursday. 
The President General was authorized to appoint committees 
for the ensuing year. 

Rev. John W. R. Maguire made a report on Standardization 
and Inspection of Colleges. 

After prayer, the meeting adjourned. 

EpMUND Corpsy, 
Acting Secretary. 








FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1925 


Receipts 
1924 To Cash — 
Peake” Fi I Ge a is si ee Re tees Sudan Natameclas tenaisdagudensdantcca $3,294 39 
Fully Be “TO CEMA CGAE 50.0 ho cies ccc dadcccdacesesaccuscsiedescasevcosseeseerne 4 98 
July 15. Received dues at convention, Milwaukee................eeeeeceeeee 507 00 
July 29. Received dunes per Secretary General.............cecccccccccccececes 379 19 
July 29. Received per Sister Leona at convention...........c.ceeeeeeeeeeeee 56 00 
July 29. Received per Father Barbian at convention............-..e.eeeeee- 82 00 
July 29. Donation per Father Barbian, Milwaukee convention............. 1,088 25 
July %. Received per Secretary. General... 0.0. scsccsccccccccccccccvcccesseee 56 00 
Oct. 14. Received per: Secretary General... .ccccccccccccscccccccecceccosece 184 50 
Nov, 7. Beseived - per Seeretnry Gemeeahe inc. iccecicskicgisccccesscccsscsaces 40 16 
Dee, G Received per Secretary CHemerehs is csic icc ccccniericasiecctedetccencs 77 2 
1925 
Wit, Ea > TRG. icaG ec cecseesccgnasentnnscncciencewncnntestgenTauee coewens 66 15 
Jam. Tk: “Maepersed per Seesetasy: GIR 6 caccins caccnwanccrdaccecavecntvess 51 02 
Feb: %&--Meckived. ger. Secretary Gomeralirc osicc. cscs ccesvscecccteincsgvinseasc 267 14 
Mar. & Received per Secretary General. oooccsccccccccsccccccsescecccsescces 538 00 
Apr. 1. Received per Secretary Gemeral. ...0...0cccccccccccodcccccccccsceses 170 00 
May G  Reeelved per Secretary. Genetal..cecccssccccsicadscvscescssssvactece 33 25 
June 9. ‘Received per Secretary General.........cciccccscccscccstctscsccacees 4,288 50 
June 20. Received per Secretary General..........cccccscccccceccccccesssccece 938 90 
ee Ci TR, wc kccwccncccnssavidesvasnixgenessecacsvens $12,072 69 
Expenditures 
1924 By Cash — 
July 26. Order No. 1. American Council on Education Annual Dues.... gran a 
July 26. Order No. 2. Secretary General, expense account................ 50) 00 
July 26. Order No. 3. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing May Bulletins. 
Mantes WEOMRMIER 65.5 ois aces wages s cbnindcctasaicdcceteodaccdcevwads 154 73 
July 26. Order No. 4. Expenses Advisory Committee meeting at Phila- 
GOI > UninbeSésotcckntqatencisoneuteussaadegeeisleracatwunateencte 54 75 
July 26. Order No. 5. Salary and extra compensation of Office Help for 
PUT. -£ Chancdkdcnas Cran eun agers icdakaecdh Catwadneduaddated Sadie 150 00 
July-. 98... -Ondee Ne. @, Extra Oliee Hebi coca c ncccciccsccncacosssdsccsca 17 10 
Sept. 18. Order No. 7. Salary Office Help for July and August........... 200 00 
Sent. 18: Ordet: No. Si CMIRE . CRRONBER so. «ss osecicik cc de xecsndatccwsseccss 54 66 
Sent: 3h, Order No... &, Cantral’ Oto Papet Cais ccsicccccccdegeccctscscces 57 41 
Sept. 18. Order No. 10. F. J. Heer Printing Co., August Bulletins........ 151 70 
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Nov. 16. 
Nov, 16. 


Nov. 15. 
1925 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 2. 
May 15. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
June 17. 


June 17. 
June 1 

June 17. 
June 17. 
June 17. 
June 17 
June 17. 


1925 
June 30. 
June 30. 
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Order No. 11. Salary Office Help, Sept., Oct., Nov............ wee 800 00 
Order No. 12. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Expenses of 

Committee Gn Standardisation: <500..cccsccccscvcsacsesscccccce’s 65 50 
Oeder 6. TOs: MG EMGRBEE: ison aivocdcaven sicupenwecevescesssesce 52 18 
Order 700.216, HG Orial ZAGGIBIANGCE, «oo icicdesccsssevinaccnseserescceics 500 00 
Order No. 15. Secretary General, expense account................ 500 00 
Order No. 16. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing Bulletins........ 2,861 70 
SE) 8d | gs | SS |, EA ny Sa Se re 895 28 
Order No. 17. Deposit for mailing.............. ae 98 82 
Order No. 16. ORCe TIED. .0..bccacccscecescsvens Prec 20 00 
Onder No:.19,' Olice THD. oss ccsiecesesccceeses ee 42 65 
Order No. 20. Salary Officé Help Dec. to April.................08 450 00 
Order No. 21. Recalled. 
Order No: 82, Genteal Ohio Paper Coie sisisccvsccsisascessocscccces 59 95 
Order No. 23. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing Feb, Bulletins 

BNR NNE sian hs sae deen Decelsewnsss badcconosientonsacvenneses 364 00 
Order No. 24. Treasurer, sven ResuRia os alsa s ne wena 100 00 
Order io. 2h. “Postage Ald CHVCIOPES ao c.ccs es ccccstisescccesccscasie 47 44 
Order No. 26. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Printing expense 12 00 
Order No, 27. Secretary General, expense account.............00% 500 00 
Order No. 28. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing Bulletins....... 92 50 
Order No. 29. Salary Office Help for April......... veinsinG Madea seke 100 00 
CRE IOS GR, POE ORDOBRE iiss civcsicd rcp sitecsanceddieresivannnessis 6 95 

GURL HOMBN PION GOEL y's 0siseiv eatin ince caesevaxecunencanemese nave $8,009 32 

Summary 

PP OMRE PRCENIBCE MMEE So ances ie ccswsinscnesscckonensceeees Undwageaccsade $12,072 69 
Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached......... sapenes soscoe 8,000 
RON OE Td TR OP OM ANNE TS sin 6 o's cic g.dive onsic's Gtialn nig kv telecine ety ecaesece $4,063 37 
INCH CHB CEGOIVEd DUPING: GORE bis ccescss ccasswiegsngeiess atpeoncesec 8,778 30 


Signed: FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 
; The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the 
) office of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 
) ° 
1925: 
July, 1924 July, 1924 : 
} — ies MMM ooo ben ca ncedcecex cece $3,294 39 10. Rev. C. Dolan, Milford, Mich... 2 00 
, 1 r. J. J. Kirwin, New York..... 200 10. Rev. C. Kotlarz, Wagners Point, 
j if vr Mary’s H. Sch., Wilkes- MAG, a vcsscccvevceseccecsecsccccece 4 00 
BMREG, ERD cccncncesecduceksvenss 100 11. Vis. Acad., Rock Island, Ill.. 5 00 
1. Srs, Bi. Sac., Germantown, Pa.. 400 1 Sr. Thomasina, New York........ 8 00 
1, Ses. 5. E. M., i Sere 2 00 12. Mother Anicetus, Hartford...... 2 00 
1. Srs. Mercy, Bay City, Mich 4 00 12. Rev, J. Praught, Alameda, Cal.. 4 00 
1. S. Srs, Notre Dame, St, Charles, 14. Rev. V. Fernandez, Malolos, 
Dts, cwupeuncaps cndddecngudkstsedes 2 00 SOOM, (a Teticncceccccddnccccces 2 0 
1 St John’s Eccl. Sem., Boston.. 2000 14. Rev. W. L. Shea, St. Louis...... 2 00 
1. Inst. Notre Dame, Baltimore. 5 00 15. Rev. J. E. Grady, Rochester.... 2 00 
1 Srs. Mercy, New London, Conn. 2 00 i Ses. Chasity, Chieiee...ccccsecce. 200 
1, Notre Dame College, Cleveland.. 1000 16. Mother Josephine, Hartford...... 10 00 
1. Catholic High Sch., Montreal.. lu 00 17. Mt. Aloysius Acad., Cresson, Pa. 5 00 
1. Prof. Hi. Hyvernat, Washington. 200 17. Srs. Nazareth, Bridesburg, Pa... 2 00 
{ 1. Sr. Consilia, West Chester, Pa.. 8 00 19. Mr. T. Halpin, Cedar Rapids.... 16 00 
1. Mother Gertrude, Middletown, N. 19. Rev. T. Sharkey, Brooklyn....... 2 00 
“ Siegeeteas suaunced riactewewas ¢xs 200 21. Rev. J. W. Melody, Chicago..... 6 00 
1 John’s Seminary, Brooklyn.. 2000 21. Rev. A. B. Salick, Milwaukee.... 2 00 
1 Rey: F. Lavelle, Amenia, N. Y. 400 21. Srs, Notre Dame, Woburn, Mass. 2 00 
1. Sr. Loyola, Chicago Pudewanstee tne 400 21. ag St. Francis, Joliet, Ill....... 2 00 
1. St. Mary’s Coll., Oakland, Cal.. 24.00 22, St. Charles, Santa Rosa, Cal. 5 00 
1. Srs, Notre Dame, E. Toledo, O. 200 22. Mise ae. Ferry, S. Francisco. . 2 00 
1. Cent. Cath. H. Sch., Toledo, O. 10 00 23 Srs. Providence, Chicago peeaxdass 2 00 
1. St. Benedict’s Coll., Newark..... 500 24. Marymount Coll., Salina, Kans... 10 00 
1. Rev. J. Nicola, Milan, Italy...... 2 00 24. Marymount Acad., Salina, = 5 00 
1 V. Rev. Msgr. J. Rogers, San 25. Rev. E. P. Griffin, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
PYGRCEG ev casdbacdvocycinesase 200 25. Srs. Not. Dame, Malden, Mass.. 4 00 
1. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland..... 200 28 Rev. R. Armstrong, N. Yakima, 
1. Srs, St. Francis, Cincinnati...... 2 00 WES, secedacccdnbuesacenudeesescce 2 00 
1. Sr. ie eH St. Ann’s Acad., 28. Sr. Berchmans, Pittsburgh....... 2 00 
Victoria Gr tagadadedscvvanusde 2 00 29. Notre Dame Acad., Santa Clara. 2 00 
1. Mother ee, Decatur, Iil. 200 29. Rev, J. A. Riedl, S. Milwaukee.. 2 00 
1. Mother St. Margaret, Water- 30. Sr. Hildegarde, Boston........... 2 00 
DURE: CORR: cececencsaciucsssncee 200 341. a E. J. Curran, Willow Grove, 
1. Sr. Seraphine, Norwook Pk., IIl. DOR. | BR Pier zesnckacvaseunddamadadacune 200 
2. Notre Dame Acad., Covington... 500 31. Rt. “Rev. J. Pi D. D., Goul- 
2. Rt. Rev. J. E. Cassidy, V. G., burn, N. Wriasdvecenea tauaaces 425 
Pat TIGER a ccctas Se ducceaduscaes 200 31. Rev. J Cashae, Manchester, 
2. Miss H. Murphy, San Francisco 2 00 WEA °o cu cuauatcuvancaddawcacuddane 1 99 
2. Mr. J. Otten, Pittsburgh......... 200 31. Moth er Superior, Ramsgate, 
2. Sr. Alvarez, * Minneapolis ecccuavs 2 00 Bs EES on acaddacackednscdstes 1 85 
2. Srs. Holy Names, Pomona, Cal.. Me it Viileatak. \ccscccciovcde dads vaines: 4 98 
3. Mt. Gallitzin Acad., Baden, Pa.. eer ee 10 
3. Bro. ae ae Lawrence, Mass.... ROO (Obs RE a iviecden dav veeccsectucssss 4 00 
8. Rev. C. Conway, Chicago..... 2 00 
3. Srs. | Ansonia, Conn...... 4 00 CONVENTION RECEIPTS 
5. Franciscan Fathers, Chicago..... 2 00 June, 1924 
5. Srs. St. Joseph, Pittsb ee 400 2. Columbia College, Dubuque...... 10 00 
7. St. Joseph’s Sem., Gr. Rapids... 1000 24. Loretto Heights Coll., Loretto, 
7. Acad, Sac. Heart, S. Francisco.. 5 00 WE. acncaeevunatesackawatardeners 10 00 
7. St. Mary’s Acad., Austin, Texas 1000 24. Manhattan College, New York.. 10 00 
7. St. Stanislaus Coll., Chicago 500 24. Mt. St. Joseph Coil. Inst., Phila. 10 00 
7 Sr. Juliana de N. D., E 24. Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Mich.. 10 00 
EOU: BM. c5 os dscvacsinevds« 200 24. Seton Hill Coll., pot erg Pa. 10 00 
7. Rev. C. D. White, Gr. Rapi 200 24. Dom. Nor’ Sch., Amityville, L. I. 5 00 
8. Bro. Alphonsus, Chicago.......... 200 24. Holy Child H. "Sch., Waukegan, 
8. Srs. Not. Dame, Marinette, 20 BO,  Windndetéstidvidvincstenvdente 5 00 
8. Urs. Srs. Acad., Louisville....... 2 00 24. Loretto Heights Acad., Loretto, 
v. Sr. M. de Pazzi, Los Angeles.... 12 00 GR. vcitianasdavedateneasstasclavees 5 00 
(13) 
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~~ 1924 
Mt. Mercy Acad., Gr. Rapids.... 
24. weeres Heart Acad., Springfield, 
Bil ke foc soa sinuses duneseiamceemink Gade 
24. St. Margaret’s Acad., Minneapolis 
24, “ Thomas H. Sch., Rockford, 
24 Seton Hill .H. Sch., 
a rig Joseph, Wheeling....... 
24 Skaieee Bros., New York....... 
pa ro. Anselm, Louisville.......... 
24. Bro. Placidus, Louisville......... 
%. Rev. E. J. Cahill, Washington... 
a. Mr. BH. ¥. Ciark, Chieago........ 
24. Rev. F. M. Connell, New York. 
24. Rev. C. F. Cremin, St. Paul..... 
4. Mr. S. T. Croée, Madison, Wis.. 
4%. Mr. E. H. Davin, Chicago....... 
24. Mr. P. Dunn, Terre Haat. Ind. 
24. Rev. J. Fagen, Kirkwood, Mo... 
2. Felician Srs., Buffalo............. 
2. Felician Srs. Conv. y  SROROM.. 5.» 
24. Felician Srs., McKeesport, Pa... 
24. Mr. J. A. Foley, New York...... 
24, Mr. H. H. Fuller, Chicago....... 
24. Rev. P. J. Grosnick, Oconto 
|) iy | Re ae ae 
24. Rev. F. Haas, St. Francis, Wis.. 
24. H. Fam. Conv., Manitowoc, Wis. 
24. = ee W. Huepper, St. Francis, 
24. Rev. Bb Oe Johnson, St, Francis, 
a. ny *. M. Keller, Milwaukee.... 
24. Mr. W. F. Kohn, Chicago........ 
24. Rev. L. Kuenzel, Dubuque.. 
24. Rev. A. Lafontaine, Ft. Wayne. 
24. Rev. W. iS wler, Davenport.. 
24. Rev. F. LeBuffe, New York.. 
4. Mr: A. titty, Milwaukee......... 
24. Mr. A, W. ‘Lynch, Chicago...... 
24. Mr. J. F. McCormick, ane York 
24. Rev. F. McDonnell, Milwaukee.. 
%. Rev. E. A. McNamara, Missoula, 
Lc a ee EL Ie RE EG Ee 
24. Rev. W. Michalicka, Lisle, Il.... 
24. Mother Margaret Mary, Chicago 
24. Mother St. James, Chicago....... 
24. Mt. St. Joseph Noy., Philadelphia 
24. Mt. St. Joseph Nor. Inst., Phila- 
MITER Jel na. hopin eawam epic salainsless 
24. Rev, J. Nepper, Rushville, Neb.. 
24. Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. F. Newcomb, 
Morgantown, | ETE 
24. Rev. J. Oberle, Milwaukee....... 
24. Mr. L, W. O’Rourke, Chicago.. 
aA. “. H. G. Riordan, St. Francis, 
Me 2 SN cpincehanak come do deals ce 
2%. St Anthony’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 
24. Sr. Agneta, Wilmont, Minn....... 
4. Sr. Eugenia, Cleveland........... 
24. Sr. Hyacinth, Portsmouth, O..... 
24. Sr. Justina, Oshkosh, WWitelsss coo 
24. Sr. Katherine, Widths hase. txe 
M4. Sr. Agnetis, -CRICAO...scc000sccce 
2. Sr. Andrina, Mankato, Minn..... 
24. Sr. Athanasia, Nokomis, Iil...... 
24. Sr. Basiline, Dubuque............ 
24. Sr. Benedicta, Owatonna, Minn.. 
24. Sr, Bertha, Adams, Minn......... 
2%. Sr. Christina, Louisville.......... 
2%. Sr. Cyprian, Wells, Minn......... 
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pate, 1924 
Se. Demis, Loewleville. .cccisscccess 
a. Sr. Dulcidia, Belleville, Ill....... 
24. Sr. Ernesta, Wichita, Kans....... 
24. Sr. Francesca, Keokuk, Ta.. 
%. Sr. Hilda, Portsmouth, O 
M. Sr. Lorenzo, Ironton, O... 
24. Sr. Louise, Heron Lake, ese 
%. Sr. Madeline, Des Moines........ 
24. Sr. Maximine, Mankato, Minn... 
24. Sr. Mechtildis, Grand Rapids.... 
24. Sr. Perpetua, ‘Austin, BIO. . 00008 
24. Sr, Rosamond, Iona, Minn....... 
24. Sr. Seraphine, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 
24. Sr. Stanislaus, Philadelphia...... 
%. Sr. Verena, Davenport........... 
24. Sr. Xavier, Sleepy Eye, Minn.... 
24. Sr. Mathia, Austin, Minn........ 
24. Sr. Rose de Lima, Convent, N, J. 
24. Sr. St. Benedict, Brooklyn. aa 
24. Sr. St. Francis, Brooklyn.. 
24. Rev. W. E. Wright, Milwau 
25. Imme. Conception Sem., Ocono- 
WOES VINE civinamicdicesboenadee 
25. St. Francis Sem. Coll. Dept., St. 
PMN WN AEah cn chasn iste dcsesiew 
25. St. Francis si 
Francis, Wis 
25 a Patrick's H. Sch., La Salle, 








Wit. a RAGsneaend Weed anwaeskenyss 
St. Peter H. Sch., Keokuk, Ia.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Green Bay bawes 
Rev. C. M. Coveney, Syracuse.. 
Rev. F. Edic, Floyd Knobs, Ind. 
Miss E. J. Gardner, Milwaukee. . 
Miss H. I. Gardner, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. J. Horrigan, Kenosha, Uy 
ev. G. Kaczmarek, Ath 
Me sae ecateavates Ceanents 
Rev. J. Kozlowski, ‘Chicago. 6 
A ‘Lydon, Duluth........ 
Rev. J. Ge McAndrew, Emmits- 
DUGG HERG capes scksewiacacanmoas 
Mother Ludovica, La Crosse...... 
Mother Romana, Racine, Wis.... 
Rev. J. Murnane, Floyd Knobs, 








Ay ccenlas DonaceCUNles Donanc ks wee 
. Caroline, Bridgeport, Conn.. 

. Ildephonsa, Gary, Ind........ 
Mary, Chicago ste 
. Bartholomew, Milwaukee 
sr, Columba, Detroit... 
Dolorosa, Chicago... 
. Gemma, Ellsworth, Minn 

. Joseph, Caldwell, N. J........ 
OSODE, Sts Pathe ss. .ccassicsese 
. Madeline, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Paulinas, Pittsburgh.......... 
Veronica, Philadelphia........ 
Villanova, Philadelphia....... 
. Miriam Monica, New York.. 
. Nazaretta, New York......... 
Sr. Senensis, Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Rev. A, Stehle, Beatty, Pa.. 
Rev. O. Ziegler, St. Francis, Wis. 











Imme. Conc. Theol. Seminary, 
pour Orange, Th. Js isaccteeocess 
Kenrick Seminary, Webster 
CLOROR WR Girt do ahennsenewe'nes 
Canisius College, Buffalo......... 
~ Rae College, St. ye A 
Sivan Acad., Philadelphia...... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 15 
June, 1924 June, 1924 _ 
2 00 56. Sac. Heart Acad., Akron, O...... 500 31. Gesu Sch., Milwaukee............ 2 00 
2 00 ». Sac. Heart Acad., Missoula, Mont. 5 00 31. St. Hedwig’s Sch., Milwaukee.... 2 00 
2 00 96. St. Agnes Normal Sch., Fond-du- 31. Holy Angels’ Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 
2 00 iP 23), MEOW Re epitome re 5 00 31. Holy Ghost Sch., ‘Milwaukee..... 2 00 
2 00 %. St. Francis Seminary H. Sch. 31. Holy Rosary Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 
2 00 Dept., St. Francis, Wis.. 500 31. Holy Trinity Sch., Milwaukee.... 200 
2 00 26. Cathedral H. Sch., Milwaukee. 5 00 31. St. Hyacinth’s Sch., Milwaukee. . 2 00 
2 00 96. St. Mary Acad., Milwaukee...... 5 00 31. Imme. Conc. Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 
2 00 %. Div. Prov. Acad., Pittsburgh... 5 00 31. Cathedral Sch., Milwaukee....... 2 00 
2 00 9. Lacordaire Sch., Montclair, N. 7. 5 00 31. St. John Kanty’ s Sch., es 2 00 
2 00 26. Rev. J. F. Barbian, Milwaukee... 2 00 St. ‘St. Josaphat Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 
2 00 96. Mr. R. S. Cooney, New York.. 2 00 31. St. Joseph’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 
2 00 2%. Miss M. Desmond, Milwaukee. 2 00 31. St. Lawrence Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 
400 %. Rev. C. Dittmeier, Rensselaer, N. 31. St. Leo’s Sch., Milwaukee........ 2 00 
2 00 eS ee oc ea ed acc daas ths 200 31. St. Mary’s Sch., Milwaukee...... 2 00 
2 00 %. Rev. P. Enrietto, Racine. 2 00 31. St. Mary Czestochowa Sch., Mil- 
2 00 29%. Rev. H. L. Hargarten, St. WENDT, 5 Tactintaas ve Backosesenace 2 00 
2 00 OI WEIS Civcsekcngiscarecaniesns 200 31. St. Matthew’s Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 
200 %. Rev. J. E. Heir, Philadelphia.... 2 00 31. St. Michael’s Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 
2 00 %. Rev. G. McCarthy, Cumberland, 31. St. Patrick’s Sch., Milwaukee.... 2 00 
2 00 Bs. cas cessdsdetvAsanteranteoeeke 2 00 31. SS. Peter and Paul’s Sch., Mil- 
26. Mother Augustine, Brooklyn.... 2 00 WAUKEE .0.0<scccccccescoceccerecss 2 00 
20 00 %. Mother Pacifica, Peoria, [Il....... 2 00 31. St. Robert’s Sch., Milwaukee.... 200 
26. Mother Veronica, Lockport, N. Y. 200 31. St. Rose’s Sch., Milwaukee...... 2 00 
10 00 26. Rev. J. P. Murray, St. Louis.... 200 31. St. Sebastian’s Sch., Milwaukce.. 2 00 
26. Rev. J. O’Leary, Houston, Tex.. 200 31. St. Stanislaus Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 
10 00 2%. Rev. J. Reiner, Chicago.......... 200 31. St. Stephen’s Sch., ‘Milwaukee.. 2 00 
%. Sr. Ferdinand, Waterford, Wis... 2 00 31. St. Thomas Aquinas Sch., Mil- 
5 00 2%. Sr. Generosa, Glen Rid ile, Pa... 2 00 NW aukee nevdhabaadendedeaee au dauens 2 00 
5 00 %. Sr. Gertrude Aloysia, New York 2 00 31. St. Vincent de Paul’s Sch., Mil - 
5 00 26. Sr. Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, O.... 2 00 WAUKEE  ...0ececscccoccsencscccece 2 00 
2 00 26. Sr. Aloysia, Pittsburgh........... 2 00 31. St. Wenceslaus’ Sch., Milwaukee 2 00 
2 00 %. Sr. Austin Teresa, Buffalo....... 2 00 Se. TRI adebnccddasewackscdesetcccs 1,038 25 
2 00 6. Sr. Austin, Everett, Wash....... 2 00 August, 1924 
2 00 26. Sr. Bernarda, Chicago............ 2 00 4. Rev. F. Atkinson, Pittsburgh.... 2 00 
2 00 eae ee 2 00 4. Mr. F. Kleinhenz, Cleveland..... 2 00 
96. Sr. Claudia, Amityville, [ HA 2 00 6. St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport.... 10 00 
2 00 %. Sr. by Sales, Chicago 4 00 6. Rev. D. Robert, Fall River....... 2 00 
2 0 26. Sr. Edward, Melrose, Minn....... 2 00 & Kev. E. F, Casey, St. Paal...... 2 00 
2 00 2%. Mother Emiliana, New Ham 8. S. H. Acad., Devils i N. D. 2 00 
TUM Ole Wc cacccecacteseccees 2 00 nn. OY a a og Coll., BRAG. c6cccces 10 00 
2 00 26. Sr. Ermina, Milwaukee.......... 2 00 13. Mr. J. Toner, New York 2 00 
2 00 Oh. Sr. PRG, . CMeGRG ic iccccceccncns 200 28. Sr. Linccubinn New York........ 4 00 
2 00 26. Sr. Hyacinth, Seattle............. 200 2 Mt. Not. Dame Acad., Reading. 2 00 
26. Sr. Immaculata, Mount Hope, N. 29. Srs. Charity, Chicago............. 2 00 
2 00 MG Saeets coeucsirece cdusaeevasoacks 200 30. Rev. W. J. Ryan, New Orleans. 8 00 
2 00 26. Sr. Jadwiga, Philadelphia......... 2 00 30. Cen. Cath. H. Sch., Johnstown, 
2 00 2%. Sr. Justinia, Madison, Wis....... 2 00 WU veddsvdvanchdddéccacceniurcecss 5 00 
2 00 96. Sr. Lumena, Milwaukee........... 200 30. Sr. Celesta, Jackson, Mich....... 2 00 
2 00 %. Sr. Maxelinda, Milwaukee....... 2 00 30. OO: . i weaaccdacudusausadtes<sadas 1 00 
2 00 26. Sr. Michael, Chicago.............- 209 September, 1924 
2 00 26. Sr. Oswaldine, Milwaukee........ 2 00 4. Rev. L. Bouchard, Alpena, Mich. 2 00 
2 00 2%. Sr. Petronia, Milwaukee.......... 2 00 4 a Colomba, St. John’s, N. F. 2 00 
2 00 %. Rev. G. Stauble, Rensselaer, N 4. Srs. Joseph, New Orleans.... 2 00 
2 00 SS , (. vdbtstevadusausan ees aratanesa y 2 00 4. Rev. ro enisek, Lisle, Ill........ 8 00 
2 00 2%. Mrs. M. Van Heuvel, Mobile.... 2 00 8. Benedictice Srs., Wilmington, 
2 00 31. St. Adalbert’s Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 ME. -stddanadhddidecdauient cbaneees 2 00 
2 00 31. St. Ann’s Sch., Milwaukee....... 2 00 8. Rev. P. H. Durkin, Rock Island, 
2 00 31. St. Anthony’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 Bile - nccahaackeavadestesnundeucoune 2.00 
2 00 31. St. Augustine’s Sch., Milwaukee. 2 00 8. Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., At- 
2 00 31. St. Benedict the Moor Sch., Mil- CHM RL 6 i nnccvcdoddaceccuce 6 00 
2 00 OS RS ER el RE EE 2 00 8.. Sr. Anna, Thompsonville, Conn.. 2 00 
2 00 31. St. Boniface’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 2 00 9. Rev. J. Hickey, Norwood, O..... 2 00 
2 00 31. St. Catherine Sch., Milwaukee... 2 00 ©: Set Omtie, (Gt Lagisen. occccsccac- 200 
31. St. Casimir’s Sch., Milwaukee.... 2 00 10. Rt. _ Msgr. J. W. Power, New 
) 00 31. SS. Cyril & Methodius Sch., Mil- NONE aicce dnadinidcedcancdustentases 6 00 
UME. ict tagas cidsnaiehasceueso 2 00 12. Miss RR. A, Fagan, Brooklyn..... 2 00 
» 00 31. St. Elizabeth Sch., Milwaukee.... 2 00 12. G. Villazan, Jaro Iloilo, P. I. 4 00 
) 00 31. St. Florian’s Sch., Milwaukee.... 2 00 15. a M. Hamburger, Cincinnati. 2 00 
31. St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Mil- 15. S. Srs. Notre Dame, Gilbertville, 
» 00 GUO co cents haicccdsccheccacencs 2 00 EBs inescntctdcpdcdadicuacudacucsce 2 00 
» 00 31. St. Gall’s Sch., Milwaukee....... 00 15. Rev. J. Stadelman, New York... 2 00 














16 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


September, 1924 

16. Srs. St. Joseph, sore aye Raps 
17. Srs. Notre Dame, Norwalk 

18. Rev. J. Middleton, New York.. 
26. ~~ Sac. Heart, Lake Forest, 
26. St. Peter’s G. Sch., San Francisco 
99. Leonard Hall, Leonardtown, Md. 
29. .- Mong My Coll. H. Sch., Bards- 
29. st. Tivier Coll., Louisville 

29. Bro. Anselm, Wheeling.. 





29. Bro. Bede, Baltimore.......... 
29. Bro. Ignatius, Wichita, Kans.. 
29. Bro. Joseph, Lawrence, Mass..... 


29. Bro. Julian, Fort Monroe, Va.. 
29. Bro. Osmund, Peabody, Mass.. 
29. sr Bs Bonaventure, New Rochelle, 
30. Srs. | 7eenaene mhaines 
Whi: PIPORONOE 5. sisciniodica.cinsianids tAGwse sac6eas 
mg 1924 

1. Rev. f Schultz, Denzil, Sask.... 
4. Rev. J. R. Rooney, Washington.. 
7... SY. Bvangelista,, Detroibis..ccessce 
8 Sr. Aquinas, Haverhill, Mass..... 
10. Mother Berchmans, Halifax, N.S. 
11. Mr. J. A. Roe, Detroity .s.<osc0s.. 
18. Rev. A. Link, W. Valley, N. Y... 
14. Rev. R, Lamoureux, Ottawa, Can. 
14. Sr. Genorefa, Redford, Mich..... 
14, Sr. Charlotte, Monticello, ‘RS ae 
14. 7 Cross Sch., Calvary, 
20. Srs. Visitation, Wheeling......... 
21. Rev. P. Stief, ——- Rinne 
22. Srs. Notre Dame, t. Louis...... 
22, Srs. Notre Dame, wWeitno’ Mass. 
22. Sr. Borgia, Brooklyn. ...6 00000000. 
23. Mother sie Elizabeth, N. e 
31. Rev. D. J. Malady, Pittsburgh. . 
Sis SOMO: snnivcsnsencedioboetiee snes 
ns 1924 

5. Rev. P. Guilday, Washington.. 

6. Sr. Joseph, Sidney, Nebr......... 
8. Sr. Benedicta, Port Huron, a 
10. Rev. F. Drees, Leming, Tex.. 

11. Rev. J. Griffin, Holyote, Mass.. 


11. Sr. Magdalene, Lorain, ‘SS 
12. Rev. C. Wiederhold, Reading, O. 
18. Sr. Bernard, Philadelphia........ 
18. Sr. Natalia, ‘Brooklyn po rilacanine a vee 
18. Srs. St. Joseph, Newark.......... 
@... Sea. I. TE. ., Benton Harbor, 

MENG cicwi oe bchgioscenaew smnkeeince 
21. Rev. D. V. Fitzgerald, Somer- 

ville, . fui ioancs dats Acero tana s 


In d, 
24. Rev. W. McDermott, Racine, Wis. 


24 ng ee Regina, ‘Avalon, a 
28. Rev. J. Hensbach Dimock, S. D. 
28. V. Rev. Msgr. i Rogers, San 
Sueatiées EA EES rr Soe ea 
29. ev. E, J. Smith, Norwood, O 
30. Reports RAMAN cl Gao penesacEe seen ones 


Srs. Notre Dame, Providence.... 
6. Rev. T. Devlin, Pittsburgh....... 
9. Bro. Gerald, Kirkwood, _ eee 
9. Rev. A. Heinrich, Tokio.......... 
9. Rev. L. Tragesser, Kirkwood, Mo. 
15. Rev. E. Masterson, Cherokee, Ia. 
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December, a 
19. Rev. C. J. Ryan enesies.... 





20. Bro, Calierie, Oe 
29. Rt. Rev. J. R. Crimont, S. J., D. 
D., Juneau, MYERERS cats casxcees 
29. Rev. F. Siegfried, Overbrook, Pa. 
29. Sr. Hilda, Providence. ..s..cccceee 
81. Srs. St. Joseph, Newark.......... 
81. Mr. A. Lussier, a Angeles..... 
RE AP ONUMERS, bs 0:4 sco pehsiavacesihascaeess.« 
31. Reports ss 
bs AMEN es oa. sas sionit'eeS cstidais, elas: cisie’a/ee 
January, 7905 
14. De 7. University, Chicago..... 
14. 5 J. H. Guendling, La Fayette, 
WE: ccuseosvusicenesnbae amenickawes 


14. Rev. P. Schmid, E. Chicago, Ind. 
14. Rev. A. Isenberg, Crowley, La... 
14. * ae T. V. Cassidy, Woonsocket, 
16. Rev. P. J. Foik, Austin, Tex. nana 
16. Rev. J. {cHugh, San Francisco. 
16. St. Patrick Sch., Los Angeles.. 

20. St. Norbert’s Coll., West Depere, 


WEI. cca be nikaeebs sapelenawacva? aes 
20. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis...... 
22, University Notre Dame, Notre 


SM, ROME, 8 sc ceninin cagecdnowemeane 
23. Mother Avelline, Caldwell, N. J. 
23. Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. J.. 
24. Coli. and Acad. Sacred Heart, 

CJARINMMES SC swiicp dss duanctnenccas 
26. Holy Cross Coll., Worcester, 

1 ES RRR Rg See EA top i 
26. University Dayton, Dayton, O.. 
26. St. Mary’s Coll., Monroe, Mich.. 
26. St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 
30. Rev. E. B. Jordan, Washington... 
Bis RMNORE | sssccdenccercascuevasinncedbis 
Bes SS aes caceo nn ceceaihencseusan 
is ROE cy 005s siccenenreiacdas Kekvaee 
is gE an s/aslasena tamer eae aseenseask 
——-, 1925 
Mother Vincentia, New York.. 
Coll. Mt. St. Vincent, New York 
Acad. Mt. St. Vincent, New York 
eer Ignatius, New Rochelle, 
Sra. St. Francis, Union. Mo...... 
University St. Francis Xav. Coll., 
PRGIEEIE, Bx, axoonk crs cecssaes 
St. Viator Coll., Bourbonnais, Il. 
Coll. Mt. kg Joseph-on-Ohio, Mt. 
St. Jose RWesdvscawencemeeashe> 
Acad. Mt. — oseph-on-Ohio, Mt. 
St. Joseph, ii pascnieewoncceankee 
Sr. Leonita, Mt, St. Tosepi, ©. 
St. Louis Univ., BO ates <sarns 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Coll., Ind. 
St. * gk of - the - Woods ‘Acad., 
St ooragy A Coll. and Acad., Notre 
Dame ERE OR Re re 
Rev. A. "G. Meyering, een 
OG. HERG. axe die wc kectns cecantas 
Epiphany ‘Apostolic Coil., *“Balti- 
MER. | 54h dans Cong eeeraankhoeksen 
Sr. Liguori, E. Providence. pateg as 
Miss K. Rooney, in. 
. ere oll., * SB 
St. "Neville Coll., San Francisco 
Loyola Coll., Baltimore.......++ ° 
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i 1925 
Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill.... 


Srs. Div. Prov., Elmwood Pl., O. 
St. Mary’s Acad. and Coll., Port- 
TaN OF6.. cvccscsicccasecccctses es 
— Coll., Webster Groves, 
Rev. L. Brown, Catonsville, Md.. 
Pont. Coll. Josephinum, Colum- 
Wes Gir cocncanvuaracauacesaanceee 
Jefferson Coll., Convent, La...... 
GRRE Lc aecusdvcaetsseecncancns ast 


March, 1925 


Coll. Notre Dame of Maryland, 
BeOS ccccccscscccssccscocccce 
Acad, Notre Dame of Maryland, 
ORIOLE occa xeuesnccnshascesscnes 
Grammar Sch. Notre Dame of 
Maryland, Baltimore ............ 
Rev. G. Hickey, Cincinnati....... 
Srs. St. Basil, Elmhurst, Pa..... 
St. Xavier Coll., Chicago eee nau ae ¥ 
— Rd Lake Coll., San An- 
Gar ‘Lady Lake Acad., San An- 
ROGUE, ccatndoedsccdenmneceuceeuas 
Coll. Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal. 
Acad. Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal. 


Sr. Alphonsus, St. Louis.......... 
La Salle Acad., Providence...... 
Reports prbkvadventsanceneseeesuees 


f pril, 1925 

, R. MacDonald, Judique, N. 
Rev. R. Lamoureux. Ottawa, Can. 
Rev. A. L. Melvin, Harbor Beach, 
DEM. cvescdopicccansanbaentaksdn> 
Sac. Heart Acad., Springfield, Ill. 
Catholic University of America, 





re 1925 


Washington 

Postage wae 
MIO | ences césecdecasocedeseas 
Sac. Heart Acad., Akron, O...... 
Acad. Notre Dame Providence, 
INGOHMIEE: UAW e ceed eccdecanetacese 
7 Louis Ceuaihia, Springfield, 
Sr. Clare, Cleveland............005 


Rt. Rev. J. J. Swint, D. D., 
WUGBE cv ncinicndecccnsqacotuccsse 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Fran- 
Ci, WM.. wansesccasendsinerseccuss 
St. Francis Sem., Coll. Dept., St. 
PRONG, NUM. o sckecwsasncctecsncs 
Acad. Notre Dame, Philadelphia. 
by Josephs Acad., ‘Columbus, O.. 

Josephs Nor. Coll., Spring- 
"ial MEG ccncegccnesacteaescaye 
St. Mary’s-of-the Springs Acad., 
Bs I Dei ce ncsnceveccecves 
St. Xavier Acad., Chicago........ 
St. Xavier Coll., Louisville....... 
Bro. Placidus, Louisville........- 
Bros. Mary, | ae 
Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria, Ill...... 
Christian Bros., Baltimore........ 
Christian Bros., Cumberland, Md. 
Christian Bros., Scranton......... 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati... 
Rev. H. Gartland, Union Hill, N. 


Rev. T. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh.. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 
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May, 1925 


Rev. D. M. Halpin, Dayton, O... 
Rev. H. J. Heck, Columbus, O... 
Rev. F, A. Houck, Toledo, O:.... 
Rev. J. W. Huepper, St. Francis, 
WOU... icdaddataceamugcddectaatads: 
Rev. F. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky..... 
Rev. J. Kozlowski, Chicago bacees 
Rev. C, F. McEvoy, Syracuse.... 
Rev. F. J. Martin, Brown’s Val- 


IOY, BiWe, ccrccsdcccscsesecscedsates 
Rev. J. J. Mellon, Philadel 
Mother General, Loretto, 
Mother M. Gerard, Stella Ni- 
Heatts Ne Baccsccdtccscdscncecasae 
Rev. R. - Lee East Long- 
WEHIOW,. THEME. ccdeccccceccocercs 
Rev. B. P. O Reilly, Dayton, O.. 
Rev. J. W. Peel, Buffalo.......... 
Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. J. F. Sheahan, Poughkeep- 
SR tie iteadandidewdavsekeceaves 
Sr. Aloysia, Pittsburgh......... wae 
Sr. Bernard, Wheeling 
Se. FR, Tein ceccccusees 
Sr. Valeria, Joliet, Ill “a 
Srs. St. Joseph, Allentown, Pa 
Srs. = oseph, Hanover, Pa. 
Srs. Joseph, Philadelphia..... 
Sr. F nail ny Srs. St. Francis, 
TONITE. ci cicseediduccedatecdaucsess 
Rev. J. M. Smith, Philadelphia... 
Rev. Ps B. Suprenant, eesti 












Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati. . 

Rev. W. Tredtin, Dayton, (2 wee 
Urs. Acad. Holy Name Jesus, 
iC ., err 
Rev. F. Wachendorfer, Burketts- 
WHI JER ccdadessuadaucdensacdacaud 
Rev. S. Weisinger, Columbus, oO. 
Mt, Rev. J. J. Glennon, D. D., 
Sls ROMS Sanexandannwieaasiae kde 
Mt. Rev. J. W. Shaw, D. 
CHO Sccsdausegstsvudendeuaades 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Morris, D. D., 
EARNER cin nddvngensecéacivas 
Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, D. D., 
WOGRIOS . cévisncuudsaccaaudsenses 
Mt. St. Mary Sem., Norwood, O. 
oe Coll., New York....... 
Rev. F. C, Campbell, New York. 
Epiphany Apostolic Coll., Balti- 
THOSE xcdectoskcadeccadeskadaduxere 
Nazareth Coll., Louisville......... 
St. Charles Coll., Catonsville, Md. 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia... 
St. Procopius Coll., Lisle, Ill..... 
University Detroit, Detroit.. . 
Acad. Sacred Heart, St. Louis... 
Corpus Christi H. Sch., Gales- 
WN, De, wcccncscandccnsecedscccce 









Loyola Acad., Chicago............ 
Notre Dame ‘Acad., ovington.... 
St. Benedict’s Coll., Newark...... 


St. Joseph’s Female Orph. Asy., 
PIGGRINIE ccntuciisahessageceecced’® 
St. Mary’s Acad., Paducah, Ky.. 
St. Stanislaus’ Coll., Chicago..... 
a Hill H. Sch., Greensburg, 

Me .pucdscdacessdddckedacasenasscss 
Rev. J. I. Barrett, Baltimore..... 
Rev. J. Barron, Brooklyn......... 
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a, 1925 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Mi 


Bro. 
Bro. 


Bro. 
Bros, 


Mr. 


Rey, 


ch 
Bro, 
Bro. 
3ro. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


K. Beyer, La Crosse........ 


J. Bierschmidt, Philadelhia. 
F. A. Brady, Philadelphia.. 


i ae pesto Bark River, 


Columban, “Buffalo ee dais waite 
Eugene, Brooklyn ann kaay es 
Francis, Dyersville, Ia....... 
Gerald, Kirkwood, Mo.:..... 
Lucian, Philadelphia......... 
Raymond, St. Louis......... 
Mary, Dubuque............. 


W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee.... 


N. Brust, St. Francis, Wis.. 


Mr. D. F. Burns, Boston......... 


Rev. 


J. A. Byrnes, St. Paul...... 


Christian Bros., New York....... 
Christian Bros. Coll., St. Louis.. 
Miss M. J. Chute, Minneapolis... 








Rev. T. Conry, Dubuque.......... 
Conv. Imme. Conc., Sylvania, O. 
Mr. W. Conway, Springfield, Ill. 
Mr. F. M. Crowley, gs Raa 
Rev. J. Culemans, Moline, IIl.. 
Mr. J. C. Dockrill, Chicago scadmanatas 
= P. H. Durkin, Rock Island, 
Rev. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. G, Eisenbacher, Chicago.... 
Rev. C. Fallon, Pittsburgh....... 
Rev. H. R. Farrell, Buffalo...... 
Rev. E. J. Fitzgerald, Worcester, 
PON, - acne wrgtaituncasupisaimanieaesth se 
Rev. P. Furlong, New York...... 
Rev. R. Grace, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rev. F. P. Havey, Baltimore..... 
Rev. R. L. Hayes, Pittsburgh.... 
Rev. H. Herringhaus, Independ- 
CN NEE OSES OIE EP 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston.. 

Rev. J. Hickey, Norwood, Os. 320: 
Rev. H. F. Hillenmeyer, Fort 
SE EINES. WO Vicure sia che so via:belediorsieaicn- 
Rev. F. T. Hoeger, Ridgefield, 
MSGR, ! cccarcaintanytewae se kasleuaraes 
se J. C. Hogan, Stevens Point, 
Rev. F. Hufnagel, Duluth........ 
Prof. H. Hyvernat, Washington. . 


Jesuit veer Mankato, Minn... 


Rev. 


B. Kruegler, Albany 


Rev. a A. Kutz, S. St. Louis... 
Ladies of Loretto, N. Falls, Ont. 


“4 


Lambing, Scottdale, 


Migs S. E. Laughlin, Philadelphia 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


A, M, Leyden, Columbus, O. 
7. Lonergan, Clairton, Pa.. 
J. V. McClancy, Brooklyn.. 
R. McDonald, Braddock, Pa. 
. C. T. McGrath, Somerville, 
Mass. 


P. H. Matimore, Ceisage.. 


Rev. C. Merkle, Newport, a 
Msgr. B. Moeller, Norwood, 
Mother Celestine, Philadelphia. 


Mother Agatha, Columbus, O 


Mother Fidelis, Manchester, N. H. 
Mother Jolendis, St 1iehis....... 


Mother Walburga, Covington 


Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 19 
May, 1925 May, 1925 
Acad. Immec, Conception, Olden- 7. Oblate Fathers, Buffalo........... 4 00 
20 PRM SENG vicecnvesss peesacexcarad 5 00 7. Msgr. J. B. Peterson, Boston.... 2 00 
(a — Veneranda, Oldenburg, 7. Rev. G. Regenfuss, St. Francis, 
2 0 PO  ccascéhdgutatackitevuwanheueune 2 00 WHI. <cunnduredalcacceidasanencens 2 00 
2 0 ". Holy Angels Sch. for Girls, W. 7. Rev. F. Rupert. Delphos, O....... 2 00 
8 0) WOME Ee TN. Viccsacedss ciuecsscs 5 00 7. Rev. C. J. Ryan, Washirigton.... 2 00 
2 7. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.. 5 00 % pe Thowes hurch, Ann Arbor, 
2) 7. Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati...... 2 00 WUE? cvcaccduercacaanasakasencan 2 00 
2 1) 7. St. Mary’s Acad., Milwaukee..... 5 00 (PF Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 
2 00 7. Srs. St. Francis Assisi, Milwau- WOM, Siete sl wicwsuadane dgnoage ae eas 2 00 
20 Meer cecudcsrndarchasedaaneseusa eens 2 00 7. Rev. A. Scheri, Bally, Pa......... 2 00 
2 00 7. St. Mary Pines Acad., Chatawa, 7. Rev. J. Scully, Kinaniom N; Ws. 2 00 
2 0 DK. “icdtddnacdnadeiasinsssacnthin 5 00 7. Rev. J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass...... 2 00 
2 0 7. Rev. R. Adams, Callicoon, N. Y. 2 00 7. Rev. W. L. Shea, St. Louis...... 2 00 
200 7. Rev. W. J. Barry, E. Boston.... 2 00 7. Rev. S. Sheehan, Sherrill, N. Y.. 2 00 
2 00 7. Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh...... 2 00 te, Se an Fealy, Normandy, 
200 7. Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pa. 2 00 WME suvadedeuticbsnesnasentudacoade 2 00 
4 00 7. Bro. Anselm, Waltham, Mass..... 2 00 he, ae ws Washington, ..<.60..<00 2 00 
2) 7. Bro. 3onaventure, Donaldson- 7 Sr. Annita, is ee Reacescands 6 00 
6 00 WE EMR, cinaudwaveksdéeenacneascese 2 00 7. on Benetia, Brooklyn............. 200 
2 00 7. Bro. Julius, St. Louis. > 00 7. Sr. Berchmans, Pittsburgh........ 2 00 
2 00 7. = Sacred Heart, Alexandria, Fe, Cs . RR CRIDER 6 os disicncsses 2 00 
POO HM .. . MG. dareencemnccencesevanncecdvccase 2 00 7. Sr. Francesca, St. John, N. B.... 2 00 
2 0 ¥, Fo W. Byrne, Ontario, N. Y. 2 00 7. Sr. Fridoline, Baltimore.......... 2 00 
2 00 7. Col. P. H. Callahan, Louisville... 2 00 7. Sr. Seraphin, Chicago............. 2 0 
7. Christian Bros. Acad., Albany.... 2 00 7. Sr. Meee, Bt. Laowis. ......0se- 2 00 
2 (X) 7. Rev. J. M. Cooper, Washington... 2 00 4. Sie. ORviby BRGORIyR, cc<c. cecekss 4 00 
2 0 7. Rev. T. Devlin, Pittsburgh........ 2 00 7 Se. Regina, Paterson, N. J....... 2 00 
2 7 Rev. C. Dolan, Milford, Mich.... 2 00 7. Sr. Tharsilla, Willimantic, Conn.. 2 00 
2 00 7. Rev. J. Fagen, Kirkwood, Mo.... 2 00 %. Sts. Charity, CS visa csce cava 2 00 
7. Mr. D. C. Fauss, New York..... 2 00 %. Sr. Charity, Cornme, O...:...:.. 2 00 
2 00 7. tae. J. b Bivwia,. New York..... 2 00 7. Srs. Charity, Irwin, Pa...... ai 2 00 
5 00 7. Mr. D.’P. Towers, New York.... 2 00 7. Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh 2 00 
2 0) 7. Felician Srs., McKeesport, Pa.... 2 00 7. Srs, Christian Charity, Wilmette, 
2 (M) 7. Franciscan , Fathers, Harbor WE cee a aie 2 00 
2 00 SSO RIOD, cdtas vs «e onhccacnns 2 00 7. Srs. Loretto, Kansas City, Mo.. 2 00 
7. Rev. P. J. Gallagher, Consho- 7. Srs. Mercy, "Norwalk, Conn....... 2 00 
> 0) ee ee RS 2 00 7. Srs. Notre Dame, New York...... 2 00 
> 00 7. Rev. J. Gaughan, Minneapolis.... 2 00 7. Srs. Notre Dame, Salem, Mass... 2 00 
2 00 7. Rev, H. M. Hald, Hollis, L. I... 2 00 7. Srs. Notre Dame, Springfield, 
1 On 7. ey, ‘3. J. Hanney, ie 2 00 3 RR en ae ae 2 06 
7. Rev. J. W. Haun, Winona........ 2 00 7. Srs, Notre Dame, E. Toledo, O.. 2 00 
» 00 7. Rev. A. Havestadt, Dodgeville, 7. Srs. Providence, Ft. Ww eee 2 00 
MENIGDS ancd mune dueni suns Ghakdhnd db ace 2° 00 7. Srs. St. Dominic, Bronx, N. Y.. 2 00 
0 7. Holy Angels Conv., Jonesboro, 7. Srs. St. Francis, Philadelphia... 2 00 
On Wes Ko dehes aeakduccunabedetakens de 2 00 7. Srs. St. Francis, Rochester, Minn. 2 00 
O10 rf Holy Rosary Sch., Columbus, O.. 2 00 7. Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. J... 2 00 
00 1, Bev. ¥ I. Murphy, Columbus. O. 2 00 7. St. Theresa Joseph, Jacksonville, 
7. Rev. J. A. Kane, Philadelphia... 2 00 Bie ca cugelevesdensebaasatdednetens 6 00 
00 7. Rev, L. Keenan, Dundee, IIl..... 2 00 7. Srs. St. Joseph, Overbrook, Pa... 2 00 
00 7. Rev. A. A. Klowo, Orchard Lake, 7. Srs. St. Joseph, Mt, Airy Ave., 
00 MtAte. cwdshitcwun aan foun dédaesdtape 2 00 PIA oss cccacacuneswicada. 2 00 
00 7. Rev. J. Linsenmeyer, Detroit..... 2 00 7. Srs. St. Joseph, 2nd and Chris. 
i 7. Rev. J. Louis, Maybee, Mich..... 2 00 Sta, PREGUGMMIA: o<cccéiscdccdes 2 00 
00 7. Rev. J. McGarry, Lowell, Mass.. 2 00 7. Srs. St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass. 2 00 
On 7. Rev. P. McInerney, Topeka, 7. Srs. St. Benedict, Brooklyn...... 2 0 
1) OWL, ccncarapediesinves céedsae ne 2 00 7. Rev. P. W. Smith, Jersey City.. 2 00 
7. Rev. G. Maurer, Detroit.......... 2 00 7. Rev. E. A. Stapleton, Yardley, 
00 7. Mt. St. Mary’s, Fall River....... 2 00 Pas 46 saudch aeeeaandwlane ed oaudan 2 00 
7. Mother Bethina, Notre Dame, 7. Rev. T. Stenmans, Edgard, La... 2 00 
00 BiNhe Ontarctrccad. 0c cnancahadaenate 2 00 7. 7 E. Suppan, New Lexington, 
7. Mother Christopher, Philadelphia 2QO On ca nncncccccccccecccsecsccscececs 2 00 
00 7. Mother Francis, Baltic, Conn..... 2 00 is Rev. J. V. Tracy, Boston........ 200 
00 7. Mother Kilian, Glen Riddle, Pa.. 2 00 7. Ursuline Acad., Louisville........ 2 00 
00 7. Mother Medulpha, Baltimore..... 24 00 7. Rev. J. Wall, Jackson, Mich...... 2 00 
00 7. Mother Pacifica, Peoria, Ill....... 2 00 7. Rev. N. A. Weber, Washington.. 2 00 
7. Mother Teresa, St. Bonaventure, Rt. Rev. J. A. Chartrand, D. D., 
00 De, Wohin Kaba adakeekecndsedn a6 460 2 00 TUMMINOOME, x canseaddecushgendds 20 00 
rz Mr. M. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, & Re ae J. M. Gannon, D. D., 
i Peery Ge > See aa ads Lamnpicla eh bieh ce 2 00 EM. ccccans cunesvacndasaadechsoite 25 00 
7 Rev. A. H. B. Nacey, Detroit... 2 00 & St Paul Seminary, St. Paul...... 80 00 
00 7. Msgr. J. Nash, Philadelphia...... 2 00 8. St. Vincent Sem., Beatty, Pa..... 20 00 
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20 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


May, 1925 








Loyola Univ., New Orleans...... 
Marymount Coil, Salina, Kans... 
Providence Coll., Providence.... 
Regis College, Denver ........ 
ote Gregory’s Coll Shawnee, 
Loyola University, Chicago....... 
Stanislaus’ Coll., Bay St. 


"te PENS cei nadacenagdasaanks'as 
Acad. Holy Cross, Washington.. 
Brooklyn Coll. Prep., Brooklyn.. 
Cathedral Latin Sch. a Cleveland.. 
Loretto Acad., St. Louis.......... 
Srs. Loretto, St. Louis........... 
Mater Sisarisseting Acad, 
PACANE, PEL cain send bale nis ce abic gs ae 
Sac. Heart Acad., Helena, Ark.. 
St. Mary’s Coll. H. Sch., Van 
Ps | on Be. a cava ancakeneseneses 
Mary’s H. Sch., Columbus, O. 
Ss. St. Francis, Green BU sia stn 
Ursuline Acad., Toledo, O....... 
ro. Jos. Carges, Washington.. 
Rev. T. Coakley, Pittsburgh...... 
Rev, E. J. Connolly, Rockford, 


Rev. D. A. Coyle, Jersey City.. 
Rev. E, J. Curran, Willow Grove, 


L. A; Bonnel Media, Pa.. 
Rev. J. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg, 
N 


Franciscan Fathers, Chicago...... 
Rev. W. Galvin, Scottdale, Pa... 
Rev. J. Hannon, Circleville, O.. 
Rev. J. E. Heir, Philadelphia. . 
Rev Hensbach, Dimock, S. D: 
B. "eae Book Co., St. Louis.. 
Msgr. J. P. Holden, Baltimore... 
Rev. G. P. Johnson, Portland, 
toa hence Sa acoa tai sa hails cise 
mrs W. Kane, Maar gg o:. 
J. Kasel, W. Allis, Wis..... 
std H. Kaufman, Deétroit....... 
Rev. F. Legowski, Toledo, O.. 
Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
— W. J. McCaffrey, Philadel- 
ADR) o cidapecneioaddcessiecsaoe sake 
Kev. G. McCarthy, Cumberland, 
Rev. .J. P. McGraw, Syracuse.... 
Miss T. L. Maher, Joliet, Ill..... 
Rev. J. J. Mitty, New York...... 
Mother oo Reading, Pa.. 
Rev. }: E Murphy, Boston....... 
Rev. Nolan, Baltimore...... 
Presentation Acad., Louisville... 
St. Mary’s Sch., Elyria, 
7% ener Sch., 
— "AL B. Salick, Milwaukee.. 
Mr. P. Schaefer, ‘Champaign, il. 
Sr. Constantine, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sr. Marie Gonzaga, ee: 
> Marie Lawrence, Poughkeep- 





Eau Claire, 






N. Y. 
- Camilla, Newark : 
Sr. Consilia, W. Chester, Pa..... 
ee aS eee 
= Gabriel, BURA s 6icisescvscvce 
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r. Ignatius, Yankton, S. D...... 
Sr. Mary of Lourdes, Cleveland 
Sr. Verena, Davenport.. ‘ 
Sr. Walburgis, Quincy, Thi. 
Sr. Monica Maria, New York.. 
Srs, Charity, Dorchester, Mass.. 
Srs. Charity, Dubuque............ 
Srs. Charity, S. Lawrence, Mass.. 
Srs. Charity, Mt. St. Joseph, O... 
Srs. Christian Charity, Chicago.. 
Srs. Hum. of Mary, Canton, 0... 
Srs. Mercy, Meriden, Conn....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cresco, Ia...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Dayton, O..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Pittsburgh..... 
Srs. St. Benedict, Ferdinand, Ind. 
Acad. Imme. Conce., Ferdinand, 
1 ROR re ERS OE ae Pe 
Srs. St. Francis, Clover Bottom, 





Srs. St. Francis, Columbus, O... 
Srs. St. Francis, Duncan, Neb.... 
Srs. St. Francis, Hammond, Ind. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Glenside, Pa..... 
“> St. Joseph, McSherrystown, 
Big He Joseph, Broad St., Phila- 
ROME oc ects one daes nivcneucnees 
Srs. St. paecee Front and Allen 
tS, EUAOGIBOIS «ces 5sccceaceic 
Sr. St. Eliza, Montreal 
wr. St Ursula, PUT MIO. cs o6seec aes 
Rey. H. Staud, Oldenburg, Ind... 
Rev. U. J. Vehr, Cincinnati...... 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 
St. John’s Coll., Toledo, O....... 
St. | Mary’s Coll., Prairie du 
CERIO “SEU. Spe vase cade sbaaentages 
St. po Mai Acad., Prairie du 
Ce WEE \ccubencendessnccckaks 
Acad. O. L. of Providence, Chi- 
WON cides o hack taueccntauneckons ess 
hana. Sac. Heart, Lake Forest, 
Ill 





Assisi H. Sch., Philadelphia...... 
Cen. Cath. H. Sch., Toledo, 
Loyola Sch., New York........... 
Mt. St. Agnes H. Sch., Baltimore 
Notre Dame Acad., Boston....... 
O. L. Good Counsel Acad., Man- 
MUG: MEMIIG Ginesv tact er cescacances 
St. Agnes Acad., “Alliance Neb. 
Sky. Marie Michelle, Nazareth, 
Bro. John Hettig, Belleville, Ill.. 
Rev. R, Butin, Vashington E ciainciee 
Bro. Jos. Matthew, Kansas City, 
Rev. J. Colligan, Olcott, N. Y.. 
Rev. C, M. Coveney, Syracuse. . 
Rev. E, Deham, Philadelphia..... 
W. P. Dickerson, M. D., New- 
DOLE INO Ge VOikscecccscccicasccus 
Dominican Srs., W. Lynn, Mass. 
ev. C. J, Drew, New York...... 
Rev. G. C. Eilers, St. Francis, 
WL. ate teat eae Canale ORE ONO 
Felician Srs., Lodi, N. 
Mr. W. S. Fitch, Gulfport, Miss. 
Rev. T.°G. Flynn, Dixon, ; 
Rev. J. H. Gefell, Rochester...... 
Rev. E. P. Graham, Canton, O... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 21 
May, 1925 May, 1925 
2 00 9, Rev. P. J. Judge, Omaha......... 2 00 Mt. St. Joseph Ur. Acad., St. Jo- 
4 00 9. Rev. W. Kirby, Batavia, N. Y.... 2 00 NOG. IRWu. <. cna genuvccdnedosase ces 5 00 
2 0 9. La Salle Inst., Troy, N 200 11 Mt. Se, Mary Acad., Burlington, 
2 00 9. Rev. G. A. Lyons, S. Boston..... 2 00 FE. cucweuatscdactatdedsedacmes sce 5 00 
2 0 9. Rev. F. A. Moeller, St. Louis.... 200 11. Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., 
2 00 9. Rev. I, te O’Mahoney, Bourbon- Caries C066 COleiee kon cacaxk castes 5 00 
2 00 WGI Rib: cavacectensenctesncdoased 2 00 11. a Heart Acad., Los Angeles.. 5 Ov 
2 0 9. Rev. s it. O’Neil, E. Boston.. 3400 11. Joseph Acad., Ottumwa, Ia.. 5 00 
2 00 9. Boys’ Protectory, Phoenixville, 11. St Scholastica’s. Acad., Coving- 
2 00 PE. CUA eAa Aa eet oemhhe xaaatio nes 2 00 1h) Es a ndoxdedmesanedqnaadece vas 5 00 
2 00 ® Me: jf. Ac Boe: Deteot.........«: 200 11. Ursuline Acad., Alton, Ill........ 5 00 
2 00 9. Rev. J. R. Rooney, Washington.. 200 11. Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh...... 2 00 
sa 9. Sac. Heart Acad., Madison, Wis. 400 11 Bre. Michadi, NC: Jose, es ae 2 00 
7) q P . 11. ev. D. Carroll, Cynthiana, Ky... 2 00 
2 00 & St Charles Sch Bellows Falls 909 ‘il. Rev, J. M. Cassin, Santa Rosa, 
10 00 9. «: "Joseph? 's Mon. Sch., Baltimore 2 00 CAE, no ccngeumaesnginddaddecdsnaddcee 2 00 
F 9. St. Peter’s Coll., Jersey Cite 0s... 200 11. Christian Bros., Minneapolis...... 2 00 
“on 9. St. Rose Acad., Vincennes, Ind.. 200 ll. Christian Bros., Bronx, “ 4 00 
9 9. Sr. Agnes Regina, Brooklyn...... 290 ll. Rev. W. A. Cummings, Chicago... 2 00 
fp 9. Sr. Eugenia, Cleveland............ 209  . Miss F. Donovan, Philadelphia.. 2 00 
he 9. Sr. Aloysius, Jersey City......... 200 1. Rev. W. V. Fitzgerald, Rosalia, 
3 = 9. Sr. Cajetan, Rochester............ 2 00 Wash. ...ceeresaeeceeeeeereseeees 2 00 
- 9. Sr. Oswaldine, Winona, Minn.. 200 121i. Franciscan Srs., Boston........... 2 00 
= Ww 9. Sr. Regis, Yonkers, N. Y......+.. 209 %(1l. Rev. A. Heinrich, Tokio.......... 2 00 
2 9. Sr. Rosalia, Sharpsburg, Pa....... 400 ll. Rev. L. Tragesser, Kirkwood, Mo. 2 00 
2 00 9. Sr. Verena, Brooklyn..........++ 200 1%\ll. Mr. A. Kerrins, Chicago...... 2 00 
: 9 §s Di P id M ll. Mr. H, Krone, Hackensack, N.: J. 20 
20 . Ors. , Iv. 0 rovidence, Mt. 2 00 11. Rev. J. G. Krost, Denver........ 4 00 
Page: edt et abe a 11. Rev. F. Lavelle, Amenia, N, Y... 2 00 
20 9. oe eK rov. Kentucky, Mel- 200 1 Rev. T. Lenahan, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 2 00 
i. a 8 — = Cr ee ae > 0 11. Mr. E. McCarthy, Cleveland...... 2 00 
2 00 . S I Ht M.D x 1a, 2 00 ll. Mr. A, A. McDonald, St. Louis.. 2 00 
12 : ore Foy age seecccece re 11. gees Ludivina, Puetacket, R. ‘ 
2 > Jane - PS ccectete =—| |S )6 lt. Ee ae eamenneddagtabednaadaraans 2 00 
10 00 - _ Sacred "Heart, he 20 11. Mother Florence, Gi Antonio.. 2 00 
10 00 9. oq St. Francis, Jemez, — 72 11. Mother Louis, Brentwood, N. Y. 2 00 
nee @. a = mae, Joliet, Ti... a pin er Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, aie 
% OTs. ot. » ws 9 av CDs 0 + 4 WM -cuiccapudectustacecvabedetes 2 
, : re at ped pean Mea t~ 11. Mother Stephen, Hartford........ 2 00 
5 00 See rt pa, & ak Moke 4 11. Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 2 00 
9 Srs, St. Joseph, Schuylkill Haven, 11. Mother St. Albert, New Orleans. 2 00 
5 00 — papers Sdatneeciedees te: ll. Msgr. T. J. O’Brien, Brooklyn. 2 00 
so Ok Bek Bevin Depet 98  Mie J. Ofte, Wenchener, 
0 it 2 - ’ ~ ——_ . Se eeeeeneedancadeeuededtaseocendaes - 
10 00 9. ir. iz. T. Vlymen, costenaee Sage 200 i. Mr. R. E. Patterson, New York. 4 00 
po ul ea Seminary, Mt 10 00 11. ies. D. C. Riordan, Marblehead, 
our BO ia eee (a Se Pe ee mere a aces sees Mass. ..ccccccccccscccccccccccccce 4 00 
5 00 S - John roy nd bes mésese . a 11. Rev. J. H. Ryan, Washington.... 2 00 
5 00 ev, retz, Little Kock...... : 11. Rev. A. Schneider, Adrian, Mich. 2 00 
11. St. Joseph’s Sem., Yonkers, N. 11. Rev. P. Schnetzer, San Antonio. 2 00 
0 SMG nageanstausssesvecaahntessdace= 2000 11. St. Joseph’s Conv., Fitchburg, 
5 0 Il. St. Louis Prep. Sem., St. Louis.. 10 00 HARB, clic ccc cctcncsctacsteasaanesss 2 00 
11. Aquinas Coll., Columbus, Cscecs 10 00 ll. St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fla...... 2 00 
5 00 11. Coll. St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.. 10 00 11. Sr. Hyacinth, Portsmouth, acne 2 00 
4 00 11. Conception Coll., Conception, Mo. 10 00 11. Sr. Agnes, Gloucester, Mass...... 2 00 
2 00 11. St. Benedict’s Coll., Atchison, ll. Sr. Alexandra, Quincy, IIl........ 4 00 
Pa elihbcedhaesensensguekns $c 10 00 11. Sr. Aquinas, Haverhill, Mass..... 2 00 
6 00 11. _Jesenh's Coll., Emmitsburg, 11. Sr. Charlotte, Monticello, Ne Mae 1 00 
200°. ml...” SMG. cccdattniouacnsuxtctsaansnanes 1000 11. Sr. Edmunda, Dubuque........... 2 00 
20 11. Pn eee: Emmitsburg, Md..... 2 00 11. Sr. Francis, Revere, Mass........ 6 00 
2 00 11. St, Mary’s Miss. Coll., Techny, a ae A SS rs 2 00 
ie) cevacuan Vanhidhesunatunakineans 10 00 ll. Srs. Charity, Lowell, Mass....... 20 
2 00 11. Spring ll Coll., Spring Hill, 11. Srs. Mercy, Norwich, Conn....... 4 00 
2 00 PM wideecsdecdatdvatdeceuetwadbeus 1000 11. Srs. Mos. Prec. Blood, O’Fallon, 
2 00 11. St. Francis Assisi Conv., St. Pag ivaenucdeeleccheadteaiudaases 2 00 
Co er rrr 10 00 11. Srs. Notre Dame, Chicago..... 4 00 
2 00 11. Mother Thecla, St. Francis, Wis. 2 00 11. Sig Notre Dame, Chicago........ 2 00 
2 00 11, Bos. Coll. H. Sch., Boston........ 5 00 11. Srs. Notre Dame, Lynn, Mass.... 2 00 
2 00 11. Gonzaga Coll., Washington....... 5 00 11. Srs. Not. Dame, Wabasha, Minn. 2 00 
2 00 11. La Salle Acad., Providence...... 20 00 ll. Srs. Prec. Blood, Maria Stein, O. 2 00 
2 50 11. Marycliff Acad., Arlington Hghts., 11. Srs, St. Francis, Chicago.......... 2 00 
2 00 DEMME. Zatsidcchue dasdadcuddenceanxe 500 1. Srs. St. Francis, Cleveland....... 2 00 








et et 





bo 
bo 


ed 1925 


Srs. "St. Francis, Lindsay, Neb.. 

Srs. St. Joseph, Kansas City, Mo. 
Prec. Blood Conv., Philadelphia... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . ‘ 
Srs, St. Joseph, St. Louis.. ; 
Srs. Visitation, Wheeling......... 
Srs. St. Thomas a’Becket, Syd- 
re BD, Bes SEN ee CCC Oe ee ee 
Sr. Winfrida, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 

Rev. J. P. Stahl, Dayenport...... 
Rev. J. A. Tieken, Cincinnati.... 
Niagara Univ., Niagara, N. Y.... 
Coll. St. Thomas, St. Paul....... 
D’Youville Coll., Buffalo......... 
Notre Dame Coll., Cleveland..... 
Acad. St. Scholastica, Chicago.... 
yo | Rosary Acad., Woodland, 

a 






Mt. St. Joseph’s Acad., Tekoa, 


ie ye 2 eee 
Notre Dame Acad., Cleveland.... 
O. L. Angels H. Sch., Glen Rid- 
MIG TERK ovb estes svsndcuceheticunns 
St. Aloysius Acad., New Lexing- 
WOME DOs wc b wate e Muli polemic s6 ses 
St. Angela’s Hall, eros ireretrets 
Sr. Natale. Brooklyn. .306500505.. 
St. Peter’s H. Sch., Keokuk, Ia... 
Visitation Acad., Rock Island, III. 
Rev. C. R. Baschab, Sausalito, 
Rev. O. Bleil, Madisonville, La... 
Bro, J. Schuetz, Hamilton, O... 
Bro. oe S. Tuohy, New Rochelle, 
Rev. F. Bruksieker, Toledo, 

Rev. E. J. Burns, Troy, N. 

Rev. S. J. Carmody, Sellingham, 
Rev. P. Corcoran, Los Angeles... 
Rev. J. A. Dunney, Albany...... 
_— J. E. Hagerty, Columbus, 
Miss K. L. Kane, Rochester...... 
Rev. J. Kelly, Downingtown, RB: 
Rev. C. McEnniry, St. Louis.... 
_* J. McErlean, Herington, 
meme: Angeline, Oakland, Cal.. 
— Holy Names, Oakland, 

a 





Fag egg re Cae ee 
Mr. F. Rea, Paterson, 1 Ae a 
Rev. J. Reeves, Greensburg, Pa.. 
Rev. H. Rocchi, Cleveland....... 


sgr. J. Ruesing, West Point, 
St. Agnes Convent, Chicago...... 
St. Ann’s Sch., Wilmington, Del. 
St. Liborius Sch., ~ 3 2 
1, Mary’s Acad. Sch., Olean, N. 
St. Paul’s Sch., San Francisco.. 

et. Mose Bens, Tamia, Oi... .c ces 
Sr. Margaret. Mary Brady, St. 
RUMEN | stieengedutccmaschsess che saes 
Sr, Brendan,” Ashiey, en 
Sr. Evangelista, TRRETORE s o.os0es 350 
Sr. Georgianna, Rochester........ 
Sr. Immaculata, Detroit........... 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


eer, 1925 


Sr. some, P| i 
Sr. Jol anta, Milwaukee....... 
Se. "Mary of Angels, Tucson, 
NGS rales cons ncied tc tama Reis sins one 
Sr. Patricia, Butte, Mont......... 
Sr. Raymond, Amesbury, Mass.. 

Sr. Teresa, Camden, N. 


Sr. Thomasina, New York........ 
Sr. Miriam, Pittsburgh............ 
Srs. C harity, PICCRULED «on 0:0 ccs ve 


Srs. Charity, Wilkinsburg, Pa..... 
Srs. Holy Child Jesus, hicago... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

Srs. Notre Dame, Chicopee, Mass. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati..... 
Srs, Notre Dame, Eureka Ct., 
Cleveland Nadtwaddis cavckePascctens 
Srs. Notre Dame, 52nd St., Cleve- 
Mila aa cunt cone ee at Ona balvece 
Srs. Notre Dame, Crestline, O.. 
S. Srs. Notre Dame, Highland- 
SONER Bo 0ps 6660s < sah nscavdsacs 
Srs. Notre Dame, Prairie du 
CIM, WIS: cucdeces cwadecsne doves 
Srs. Notre Dame, Worcester, 
WONGM Sistine mnets aN gig utcmhtineeuacas 
Srs. Presentation, San Francisco. 
St. Katherine Conv., Baltimore.. 





Srs. St. Francis, Chicago Hapassitas 
Srs. St. Joseph, Cape May, N. J. 
Srs, St. Joseph, St. Louis........ 


Sr. Supr. Auxenia, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Rev. P. Sloan, Jamesville, N. Y.. 
— D. R. Sullivan, Greensburg, 
Ursuline Srs., Bryan, Tex........ 
Sr. Salesia, C Caldwell, ee 
Ursuline Srs., Louisville.......... 
Rev. J. Wuest, Detroit........... 
Rt. Rev. G. A. Guerin; D. D., 
ME ANOMONNEE civic deg cenediicns gon bes 
* ree Sem., Allegany, 


Coll. Elizabeth : 
sete A Coll., New York...... 

sro. Thomas, New York......... 
St. An awrence Coll., Mt. Calvary, 






Poesy ‘oe Freart, St.. Louis... . 
Holy Fig Acad., Milwaukee.. 
Holy Names Acad. and Nor, Sch., 
WEEE ccncigiobas ndgusioscabenes 
St. Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis. 
St. Xavier Acad., Providence..... 
Assumption B. V. M. Cathedral 
Selig AIOE, cxbiscsede aces ees 
Rev. C. Auer, Artesian, S. D.. 
Rev. S. Brennan, Elk, Cal........ 
Cecilian Conservatory, Philadel- 
PM out aatcece VGauie coacadenes Co 
Mr. H. F. Clark, Chicago 
Rev. J. J. Cullen, San Francisco. 
Imme, Conc. Sch., Jenkintown, 
Pa, 





Rev. J. Piet, Portland, Ore....... 
Msgr. M. fod Donovan, Philadel- 

WE chine eee Rk cee sevsemaet cage o> 
Mother Mary, Philadelphia....... 


_ 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


1925 
“kK. C. Educational Bureau, New 
ma OTS ow tcay ddceinc cue cace> 

W. J. McGinley, New Haven, 


Pig 7 McAndrew, Brooklyn.. 

Msgr. F. T. Moran, Cleveland... 
Mother Celestine, Decatur, Il... 
4 J. A. O’Brien, Champaign, 
Wb. <.cuadsdadiaonns cacanwcackees sis 
Rev. J. Rolfes, Cincinnati......... 
Rev. R, Sampson, Oakland, Cal.. 
St. Agnes Acad., Indianapolis.... 
Sr. Amatus, Fresno, Cal...... a 
Sr. Evangelista, Brooklyn 
Ae og Re 
Sr. Marcellina, Pontiac, Ill....... 
Sr. Pulcheria, Brooklyn...... 
Sr. Seraphine, Washington. “a 
Sr. Sylvester, Chicago..........00. 
Symphorosa, Santa Monica, 








Srs. Charity Petaluma, Cal....... 
Srs. Holy Cross, O den, U tah.. 
Srs, Holy Family, an Francisco. 
Srs. Loretto, Moberly, Mo........ 
Srs. Mercy, New Haven, Conn... 
Srs. Mercy, Sausalito, Cal........ 
Srs, Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, New a sa 
Srs. Notre Dame, Norwalk, 

Srs. Notre Dame, Peabody, ae 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cap ee 
Srs. Notre Dame, Waltham, Mass. 
Srs. St.. Francis, Chicago......... 
Srs. St. Francis, Gallup, N. M... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia...... 
Sr. Rose Anita, Newark.......... 
Sr. St. Anne, Graceville, Minn... 
Sr. Theresa, Port Jefferson, L. I. 
Rev. C. A. Sullivan, Springfield, 
WOME. sturdedvnaxchernduxiackeead 
Srs. St. Joseph, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. D. J. Sullivan, San Francisco 
Msgr. Supple, Roxbury, Mass..... 
Rev. N. M. Wagner, Brookyn.... 
Ursuline Acad., Pittsburgh....... 
Cardinal Dougherty, Philadelphia 
Rt. Rey T. E. Molloy, 1 
ME cNedgdapinasaccyscuusce’ 
St. peo y s Prep. Sem., St. Bene- 
MMR Elin Wadadde us ba clad shae seco Ks 
Quigley Prep. Sem., Chicago..... 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Mountain 
WIR OME abe Ocaunacavves chhodes 
— z. J. Jepson, Mountain View, 

al 





Dominican Nor, Sch., Amityville, 
Sr. Claudia, Amityville, L. I..... 
St. Mary’s Acad., E. Providence. 
Daughters SS. Cyril and Methodi- 
i Se Piacccnekids éucceeve 
Mother Augustine, Brooklyn...... 
Holy Cross Dom, Conv., Brooklyn 
Mother Augustine, Brooklyn..... 
Rev. F. X. E. Albert, New York. 
Benedictine Srs., Wilmington, 
DMs °c cep<ddics drabedecustueaexe ds 
Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago...... 
5 J. M. Corrigan, Geeks, 
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ig 1925 


Rev. B. Gerold, Pittsburgh cavanas 
Dominican Srs., E. Columbus, O. 
Dominican Srs., San Francisco... 
St. Boniface Sch., San Francisco 
Rev, W. P. McNally, Philadelphia 
Mother Domitilla, Boston......... 
Mother Solano, Pendleton, Ore... 
Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.. 

St. Francis Xav. Sch., Cincinnati 


St. John’s Sch., Cincinnati aacadws 
Sac. Heart Nor. Coll., Louisville. 
St. Ann’s Sch., Buffalo........... 


St. Dominic Acad., Waverley, 
Pa 70 sntadsshihtinaandeaatsansaa’ 
. Joseph Coll., Joseph, Mo.. 

Joseph’s Inst. au Deaf, West- 
PP oe We) Sewemacdiecvatecdedeiuees 
St. Monica’s Sch., Jamaica, L. I. 
Sr. Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, O..... 
Sr. Aquinas, Crafton Sta., Pa.... 
Sr. Celesta, Jackson, Mthe...:- 3. 
Sr. Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y....... 
Sr. Lambert, Pasadena, aE cc cee 
Sr. Stephen, Grand Rapids....... 
Sra. Chasity, Tetris... oc ccecc.<s- 
Srs. Charity, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Srs. Charity, New Orleans........ 
Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass...... 
Srs, Charity, San Francisco...... 
Srs. Mercy, New London, Conn.. 
Srs. Mercy, West Hartford....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Rochester...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Youngstown, O. 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Cincinnati...... 
Srs. Prec. Blood, St. Louis....... 
_ Providence, Chicago.......... 

Senensis, a . Wis.. 
Mr. P. H. Vogel, Columbus, O.. 
Rev. C, Wallbraun, St. Louis.. 
Rt. Rev. A. J. Schuler, DD. El 

EMG -  scdidadidatadawexentedeadedto 
Cath. Foreign Miss. Soc., Mary- 
BOER Ia Ee cacian cknidd beds uxkumas 
Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
ev. W. M. Stinson, Chestnut 
PEs. BON sa dau dadancaddacécakad 
Nazareth Coll., Rochester......... 
St. John Univ., Collegeville, 
MEA 2A UkAinadhddneadanalen cannes 
Mother Berchmans, Halifax, N. 
se. Mary Acad., Austin, Tex...... 
Sr. Josepha, Pittsburgh. Soa aida eae 
Stella Niagara Sem., Stella Ni- 
CE TE Meadsanidaddmacsndeicee 
Ursuline Acad., Cleveland 
Ursuline Acad., Cleveland 
Bro. A. Hollinger, 1, ee 
Rev. J. A. Burns, Notre Dame, 
MONE a odatdeceddda dadatadhoendaesse 
Rev. R. G. Connor, Cincinnati.... 
Convent H. C. J., Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago...... 
Mother Prioress, St, Mary’s, Pa. 
Mr. L. W. O’Rourke, Chicago.... 
Rev. J. M. Petter, Rochester..... 
Presentation Acad., Berkeley, Cal. 
St. Cassimir’s Sch., Milwaukee... 
— , re Sch., McKees Rocks, 
Tog "Hildegarde, Pueblo, _Colo eee 
Sr. Leonora, Convent, N. J....... 


4 
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24 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


May, 1925 
1G. SE. ae Caldwell, Ni J... 02. 
adeline, Albert. Lea, Minn.. 
Sf, Thomasine, oe 
Srs. Holy Cross, Boise City 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Omaha......... 
Srs. St. Francis, Freeport, Ill..... 
Srs. St. Francis, Memphis........ 
Rt. Rev. D. M. Gorman, D. D., 
WONG CY. Rose cinct sits sosiceen ae 
Coll. New Rochelle, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 
ed Ignatius, New Rochelle, 





St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport.. 
Trinity Coll., W: ashington ea peas 
Acad. Holy Seis. West Alham- 
DER, SOMES sannacires sasicicesleocerss 
O. L. Mercy Acad., Cincinnati.. 
Srs. Mercy, Cincinnati..........-. 
Sac. Heart Acad., Lancaster, Pa. 
Srs. - ye fogee SE Mboiis ss conc. 
Rev. Benn, Hillyard, Wash. 
coatind Bros., Chicago Rap PhuaGiecds 
ev. A. J. Dean, Tolede;. Osiesacs 
Dominican Srs., Anaheim, Cal.. 
Dominican Srs., Stockton, Cal.. 
Rev. V. J. Hickey, vere, Mass. 
age Rosary Sch., New York.. 
St. Agnes’ Conv., Sparkill, N. v. 
Msgr. J. M. Kirwin, Galveston.. 
Srs. St. Benedict, Duluth........ 
7 Notre Dame "Acad., Reading, 
Miss H. Murphy, San Francisco.. 
Rev. E. O’Hara, Eugene, Ore.. 
Mr. W. L. Reenan, Cincinnati... 
St. Anthony’s Sch., San Francisco 
St. Anthony’s Sem., Santa Bar- 
HOTA. OGoEE, rose oanuiccapacsanenecs 
St. Joeph’s Acad., Des Moines... 
St. Lawrence Sch., Cincinnati.... 
St. Mary’s Sch., Oakland, Cal.... 
St. Paul Apostle Sch., New York 
Sr. Clemenza, Wichita, Kans 
Sr. Coralus, Norwich, Conn....... 
Sr. Genorefa, Redford, Mich..... 
>, Lawrence, Highland Falls, N. 


Mg Notre Dame, Woburn, Mass. 
Srs. St. Francis, Dubuque........ 
Srs. St. Francis, Glen Riddie, ra 
Srs. oa Joseph, Philadel hia..... 
Mr. W. C. Sterne, New York.. 

Rev. Cy Stetter, Kentland, Ind. 
Rev. G. Waldhaus, Cincinnati... 

Sr. Ignatius, Montreal............ 
Immce. Conc. “oo Belleville, Ill. 
Jesuit H. Sch., New Orleans...... 
Loretto Acad., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Loretto Acad., SS ee 
Mt. St. Joeph Acad., Buffalo..... 
Rosati-Kain H. Sch., St. Louis... 
Sac. Heart Acad., Springfield, Ill. 


— _— St. Mary, Cleve- * 


Mother Loyola, Immaculata, Pa.. 
Rev. H. D. J. Brosseau, Ottawa. 
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aay, 1925 


Msgr. M. D. Connolly, San Fran- 
CINGU. cv sddashelcuvans eaves teasnesess 
Dominican Srs., Portland, Ore... 
Rev. J. Herbers, Ridgeway, Ia.... 
Rev. R. Hunt, San Francisco.... 
Rev. T. F. Keane, St. Paul....... 
wT J. Lannert, Bloomington, 


Sather Teresa, Bronx, N. Y..... 
Mrs. N. Mullins, Yakima, Wash.. 
Msgr. J. W. Power, New York... 
Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis.. 
Rev. W. J. Ryan, New Orleans.. 
St. Rose Conv., La Crosse....... 
Mrs. J. J. Sheeran, Brooklyn.... 
Sr. Aurelia Mary, Los Angeles... 
Sr. Ernesta, Wichita, Kans 
Sr. Lumena, Milwaukee........... 
Srs. Charity, Swissvale, Pa....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lawrence, 
WENN, 55 sCncocepessideemern eta dies 
Srs. St. Joseph, sr odmarsaienes 
MAMA, 3. Cece it ateeccepeecdeneeos 
Rev. J. Sobieszcezyk, Chicago..... 
Dominican Coll., San Rafael, Cal. 
St. Xavier Coll. ee Nesiaraiecs 
Sr. Ignatius, Nazareth, enh ete 
Srs, Charity Neamt ee 
DOle INTE. cossectaWavccanures oes 
Bro. Albert, CRISON Nc ciesecicoce cas 
Bro. C. E. Huebert, Victoria, Tex. 
Rey. A. Doherty, Cambridgeport, 
IGOR. “saicaccscedscussadenacnevses 
Dominican Fathers, Zanesville, O. 
-' W. J. Gallena, Painesville, 


Meer. E . ne: Philadelphia 
Rev. im P. Ruba, Grand Rapids.. 
St. Colman Conv., Ardmore, Pa.. 
Sr. Berchmans, Philadelphia...... 
Srs. Holy Cross, Washington.... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Fremont, O.... 
Srs. St. Francis, Johnstown, Pa.. 
| Francis, Platte Center, 
INGE. Scat escurteescvnenmsancecet 
— Joseph’s Coll., Collegeville, 
MG. eccccscnnbcorenestousuwetnense 
Augustinian Coll., Villanova, Pa. 
ae Holy Child Jesus, New 
Pain Villa Madonna, Covington. 
Immec. Conc. Acad., Davenport.. 
Mt. St. Ursula Acad., New York. 
St. ‘eakoewis neni pat 


oo J. Greaney, eee Pa.. 

Rev. T. A. Hoffman, W. Terre 
PIAGte, Pras. .crcececubedeness 
St. Mark’s Sch., Cincinnati. Bias 
St. Veronica’s Sch., Chicago...... 
Sr. Athanasius, Jersey (3; ee 
Sr. Generosa, Glen Riddle, Pa.... 


Sr. Ildephonsa, Gary, Ind........ 
= Charity Nazareth, Newport, 
Fe cetdsesivecvsevecses oeedvedeces 
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May,t Ly 1925 

Srs. s. St, Casimir, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 6 00 Sr. Madeleine, Des Moines....... 2 00 

: Msgr. F. J. Van Antwerp, Detroit 10 00 25. Srs. St. Joseph, Conshohocken, 
a. O. L. Rosary Sch., Detroit........ 2 00 Wis cidsadieskaatascawtdaanaaaans cds 2 00 
21. Acad. Holy Child Jesus, Suffern, 25. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia. 2 00 
Wig Mee wcdsannareawadidcsessseaasy 500 2. Srs. St. Francis, Brooklyn........ 2 00 

m. Acad. Our Lady, Chicago......... 500 26. Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D. D., Co- 
2. Rev. J. S. Barry, Clinton, Mass.. 2 00 FUE Cb. a ccccedvetunavacdaiodes 20 00 

2. Bro. Conrad, Manchester, N. H. 200 26. St. cong Borromeo Sem., Over- 
2. Rev. D. z Maguire, Boston...... 2 00 NOUN ORM necuddesacaccacccaduaue 20 00 

21. Miss G, A. Gauhn, Rochester..... 4 00 26. a ‘teen Coll., Santa Rosa, 
2. Mr. J. Otten, Pittsburgh.......... 2 00 Ri | daiesisd wesueccabebeadd mmadaadaae 5 00 
2. Sac. Heart Acad., Watertown, 26. Prof. E. Burke, New York....... 2 00 

MM sc cinseunn diutedsenanccaavie 200 26 oe Srs., Mission San Jose, 
1. Sr. Leo Xavier, New York....... SOe: W)C cr ddapanccenduataudcsusevecace 2 00 
9. Sr. Carola, Glencoe, Minn........ 2 00 26. Sr. Kevin, San Antonio.........0 8 00 
2. Srs. St. Francis, Mansfield, O.... 2 00 26. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.... 2 00 
2. Srs. St. Joseph, Baltimore........ 200 26. St. Anthony’s Sch., Cincinnati.... 2 00 
2. St. Louis Acad., Tottenville, S. I. 500 26. Sr. Amanda, St. Louis ........... 2 00 
2. Rev. R. W. Brown, Grand Rapids 2 00 26. Sr. Lauriana, Chester, Pa........ 200 

2. Rev. W. Haberstock, Milwaukee... 2 00 26. Sr. Holy Child powly Philadel. 
2. Rev. W. E. Lawler, Davenport... 2 00 MME \acané dacdabacadencanavecaetuea 400 
2. Mother Regina, Elizabeth, N. J... 2 00 26. Srs. Mercy, New Britain, Conn.. 2 00 
2, Librarian, Loyola Coll., Montreal 200 96. Srs. Notre Dame, Pittsburgh...... 4 00 
”. St. Francis Orph, Asylum, New 2. Srs. St. Dominic, Joliet, Ill....... 2 00 
PRRNON. COMM. ccnsenccsennentac ces 200 26. Rev. W. E. Wright, Milwaukee.. 2 00 

2. Sr. Borgia, Brooklyn.............. 200 27. Georgian Court Coll., Lakewood, 
2. Sr. Hildegarde, Boston............ 2 00 N. b Sawatuenadd dees eemaddackeaaen 10 00 
2. Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass...... 200 27 St. Rita’s Coll., Chicago.......... 10 00 
22, se Div. Providence, Newport, 27. Subiaco Coll., Subiaco, A 1, Se 10 00 
MatneddehWl Re adne disuse ase’ ab o<e 2 00 27. Acad. Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass. 5 00 
22. Srs. “St. "Francis, CRICHRO. < kcc cen 2 00 27. Acad. Sac. Hearts, Fall River.... 5 00 
2. Srs. St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind... 200 27. Oratory Sch., Summit, N. J....... 10 00 

2. Srs, St. Joseph, Wheeling........ 5 00 27. St. Elizabeth’s H. Sch., Cornwells 
2. Sr. St. Alphonsus, Brooklyn...... 4 00 eS. eee rr 5 00 

28. Bro. Director, Glencoe, Mo....... 2 00 27. Mother Katharine, Cornwells 
2%. Rev. E. bs Cahill, Jacksonville, RGINAGL We cascdduncaasacdacnes 2 00 

ida Chehab died ohn nd barek ets 2 00 27. Roman Cath. H. Sch., Philadel- 
98 Mser. a . Cassidy, Fall River. 2 00 WE) edvedenancdcccenécecadicaedamne 5 00 

23. Msgr. J. N. Connnolly, New York 200 27. St. ‘Agate Acad., College Point, 
2%. Rev. H. J. Ehr, Stevens Point, Na! Wa dukenunedscsdiagecas dakeuand 5 00 

NG checdaamennvadausensdacesesss 200 27. Srs. St. Dominic, College Point, 
23. Rev. J. S. Kelly, Moline, Ill..... 4 00 SE BR eee 2 00 

23, Rev. F. Mayer, Syracuse......... 200 027. Rt. Rev. Abbott, St. Meinrad, 
28. Moye ee Cheyenne, . DM - deccccusénsdcsebeanennaqentase 4 00 
Mkddataceenencsneesena 200 27. Rev. BS A. Brady, Ambridge, Pa. 2 00 

23. Mie, ou. i Ped Ryan, Chicago........ 2 00 27. Bro. P. J. Ryan, West Park, N. 
23. St. Besifacles, Sch., Philadeiphia 2 00 Wa daxscahndsoucsssevgunedoucsstecne 4 00 
23. St. Catherine’s Training Sch., San 27. Rev. J. A, Dillon, Paterson, N. J. 2 00 
RRMCINED sv ccedsasdessocccieseess 200 27. Elder High Sch., Cincinnati...... 4 00 
23. St. Mary’s Acad., Leavenworth.. 2 00 27. Rev. W. Schmitt, Cincinnati...... 2 00 
23. Rev. D. A. Schweitzer, Burkett- 27. Rev. E. Gehl, St. Francis, Wis.... 2 00 

ARS REP RO Ip 400 27. a Angels Conv., St. Cloud, 
2%. “Sr. Gertrude Aloysia, New ney Si RR rec even cccncadesscasceracce 2 00 

2. Sr. Cyril Hamilton, Wheeling.. 2 00 2. te. > H. Honnigford, Evans- 
93. Sr. Elenita, Newark............. 4 00 Willi, RING. a dadud dandanstucasanceas 2 00 
%. Sr. Felicitas, Camden, N. J.. 400 27. St. Basil’s Sch., Chicago........+. 4 00 

93. Sr. M. of St. George, New York. 200 27. St. John’s Par. Sch., San Fran- 
2. Srs. ca Joseph, East Falls, Phila- GU c acakdutunsaduataandaceadeetes 2 00 
WEEE, / SevGusudsacahs-<coneesttond 2 06 DS, Arial” atc acndudcacesectce 2 00 
23. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadel phia ads 200 27. Sr. Austin Teresa, Buffalo........ 2 00 
25. Coll. Holy py Oakland, Cal. 5 00 97. - Se.  Clatey BmiGs cwcoscesceoscaccess 2 00 
25. Sr. Superior, Oakland, Cal........ 200 27. Srs. Hum. Mary, Cleveland....... 2 00 
25. Loretto Hghts. Acad., Loretto, 27. Srs. St. Joseph, Jersey City....... 2 00 
BG. nnttinniniannthihind mamhie cain ses 5 00 27. Miss M. E. Spencer, Lear ap 2 00 
25. z Jonny Acad., Adrian, Mich. 500 28. The Josephinum, Columbus, O.. 20 00 
25. Fu, Bee Fink, St. Boniface, 28. Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus, O.. 2 00 
ts euciieanbeaddmemianene es Heo 5% 2 00 28. Creighton Univ., Omaha.......... 10 00 

25. Rew T. F. X. Hally, Detroit..... 200 28 Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., Min- 
%. Rev. G. P. Jennings, Cleveland... 2 00 MUM "6. o0ds xises encedacoencudas 2 00 

25. Rev. H. Reis, Lake Linden, Mich. 200 28 Rev. F. A. Atkinson, Wilkinsburg, 
2. St. Michael’s Sch., Cleveland..... 2 00 ae sutadesvarcnnccns sence andnsasts 2 00 
25. Sr. Aquinas, Tucson, Ariz........ 4 00 28. Rev. M. J. Butala, Joliet, Ill. 2 00 
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May, 192 une, 1925 June, 
28. Rev. H. Hammeke, Philadelphia.. 2 00 i 3. Rev. J. L. O’Regan, New Orleans 20 § 2 ! 
28. Rev. P. Nolan, Teutopolis, Ill.... 200 i 4. Acad. Holy Child Jesus, Sharon 9 : 
28. ie J Petra, Rockville Centre, it eS ee ee 10 0 9. I 
IN, Oe ccchevveen tases ceetaemees ss So. "4, See. Holy Child Jesus, Sharon 
28. Rev. 7 O’Hara, Philadelphia cing 2 00 WRN ike Ceuta wcduic sd Onan cot se 20 % 
28. Presentation Srs., San Francisco, 2 00 4. St. Mary Acad., Salt Lake City.. 5 0 
28. St. Columbkille’s Sch., Chicago.. 2 00 4. Rev. P. Guilday, Washington.. 2 00 % | 
98. Sr. St. Patrick, Montreal......... 4 00 4. Rev. F. P. cManus, Council 9% | 
29. Mother Gertrude, Middletown, N. en AS Ah Ra ee ae 2 0 % 
Wdncoctounskeanert wanes ate Hinvencece 2 00 4. Mother Ernestina, Taunton, Mass. 20 % | 
29. Mother Superior, St. Martin, O.. 2 00 4. Mother Emiliana, New Hamburg, 
29. Rev. J. O’Brien, Somerville, Mass. 2 00 N. 2 00 9. 
2 St nthony’ s Conv., Sacramento 2 00 4. Srs, 10. 
29. Rev. C. Sharkey, Brooklyn.. 2 00 Va 00 
29. Sr. Casitda Renwald, Worthing- 4, See. Notre Dame, E. Boston 2 00 10. 
SO Ro 5 kc as pan SS Pacaicle sina eae 2 00 4. Srs. St. Joseph, New Orleans.... 2 00 10. 
29. Sr. Conception, San Francisco.. 2 00 4. Rev. G. A. Witteman, Benton 10. 
SF, SMEBONES On cinces cieacnteherserhan ete 24 00 Wiavhae. Dele: 5.3 ceaveunionvecces 4 00 10. 
June, 1925 5. Melrose Acad., Philadelphia...... 5 00 
1. Holy Ghost Acad., Techny, Ill.. 5 00 5. Rev. F. & Macelwane, Toledo, O. 2 00 10. 
1. Marymount Acad., Salina, Kans.. 5 00 5. Rev. Murphy, Galveston.. 20 
1. St. Joseph’s Acad., St. Paul...... 5 00 5. Rev. J. Noll, Huntington, Ind.. 2 00 ll. 
1. Bro. Leo, New York...........+. 2 00 5. Rev. J. H. O’Connell, Newton ll. 
1, _ Bro. Osmund, Peabody, Mass. 2 00 Lower. FOUs, BAMEGs sc cncscae case 40 ll. 
1. Mr, T. McGrath, Springfield, Til. 8 00 5. Rey. F.-N. Pitt, Louisville........ 2 0 ll. 
1. Rev. °M. McManus, Brookline, 5. Rev. A. Rabe, Clayton, BEOL ncn 2 00 ll, 
1 Ee en Ne BET ae 2 00 5. Mr. J. Rustland, New York...... 6 00 ll. 
1. + J. O’Hern, Rochester....... 200 5. Sac. Heart H. Sch., Waseca, 11. 
2... @. Rosary Conv., foo i ga 2 00 DAL cu ieccaks ncumbuteN oecceusens 2 00 ll. 
5 Me Taos s Sch., Milwaukee. . 2 00 5. St. Andrew Conv., Bayonne, N. J. 2 00 12, 
1. St. Francis de Sales Sch., Oak- 5. St, Peter’s Girls’ Sch., San Fran- 
POR Cats Nasu acisaans ccaen sabicxe 8 00 risen Pe dem neacandentt aaah eat) 2 00 12 
L Sti Claudia, Philadelphia Pawn vies sen 6 00 5. Clara, Stevens Point, Wis.... 2 00 
1. Sr. Edith, St. Mary’s, Pa......... 2 00 5. Cre. Mercy, Baltimore............ 6 00 12. 
t.. Het Remigia, ah LOIN.  cnivivo dries 20 . 5. Rev. D. B. Zuchowski, Clayton, 
1. Ses. Charity, New Haven, Conn.. 2 00 PULZNL- nents SOhibaken se xeameseere 10 00 12 
1. Srs, Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky... 2 00 6. Rt. Rev. W. A. Hickey, D. D., 
1. Srs. Notre Dame, Chinchuba, La. 2 00 PROMEIICE. Oo cs sacs k cusese beds 25 00 12. 
1. Srs, Providence, Chelsea, Mass... 2 00 6. Mt. St. P oe h’s Coll., Baltimore. 5 00 12. 
1. Sr. Superior, Mission San José, 6... Bro. Béde, Baltimore... .s..0000. 2 00 12. 
Gudie eelemaimcnnce cmesateacieees'S 6 00 6. Dominican Srs., Fall River....... 2 00 12. 
2. Mt. Rev. A. Dowling, D. D., St 6. Rev. B. Kevenhoerster, New York 4 00 12. 
WIE, 7. « Acwaceclcessuabeeoeerceecs + 10 00 6. Mrs, M. P. 7. Dayton, O... 4 12. 
2. Conv. O. L. Perp. Help, Buffalo. 2 00 8, Se. Remgm, St. Bogiss. sc. ..3...05 2 00 
we v. J. H. McDonald, Sydney, N. 6. Srs. St. Agnes, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 2 00 13. 
Se a 2 00 6. Srs. St. Francis, Ellsworth, Minn. 2 00 18. 
2. Rev. J. J. O’Brien, New York.. 8 00 8. St. Patrick’s Sem., Menlo Park, 18. 
2. St. Wendelin’s Sch., Fostoria, 0. 2 00 GEE eudietarrecnguetackecanquashe 40 00 13. 
2. Mr. & Schmitt, Cincinnati....... 2 00 8. — O. L. Mercy, Milford, 18. 
2. _ Ee ge Siegfried, Overbrook, CODING, © toduns speedtest Kcnundecnetors 5 ® 
nie Mou ape eee te per asemede cs to's 6 2 00 8. hed “Sacred Heart, Albany..... 5 00 13. 
2 Ps ae Joseph, Buffalo........ 2 00 8. St. Joseph Sem., Grand Rapids.. 10 00 18. 
2. Sr. Claudine, Waterbury, Conn.. 2 00 & .. Bev. C.D White, Grand apids 2 00 
a a Magdalene, LOTR, Ove scceses 200 8. St. Mary’s Coll., Oakland, Cal.. 10 00 13. 
2. Sr. CIWS, SE. Tn acs rade cccsccs 2 00 8. Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis...... 2 00 13. 
2. Srs. Charity, Brockton, Mass..... 2 00 8 Rev. D. D. Higgins, St. Louis... 4 00 13. 
2. Rev. P. Stief, Lancaster, Pa.. 2 00 8. a Frs., New Orleans. 2 00 13, 
2. Rev. I. Zimblys, Philadelphia. aigiite.s 2 00 8. Mir J. gag Brooklyn...... 4 00 lo. 
3. Mt. St. Joseph Coll., Dubuque.. 10 00 8. Rev. W. Keefe orwich, Conn... 400 15. 
3. Srs. Charity, Dubuq “Sy sh ie 2 00 8. Rev. . McClory, San Francisco. 2 00 15. 
3. Holy Child H. S., Woskauna, Til. 5 00 8. Rev. Murra Reading, Pa..... 2 0 1o. 
3. Mother canhe” Waukegan, III. 2 00 8. Rev. P. O'Rourke, St. Louis.. 2 00 15. 
3. Rev. P. A. Barry, bd nga Vt. 2 00 8. Msgr. J. Ir. yoann New York. 2 00 1b. 
3. pathedral Sch., Burlington, Vt... 6 00 8 Rev. J. H. Schengber, Cincinnati. 8 00 1d. 
3. Rev. J. Bonk, Milwaukee...... 2 00 8. Srs. Div. Providence, Kalida, O.. 2 00 15 
3. Rev. F. ont Detroit..... 2 00 8. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 2 00 lo. 
3. Rev. M. J. Huston, Milwaukee.. 2 00 8 Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. J... 2 00 15 
3. Mother Alexandrine, Convent, N. 8 Srs. St. Joseph, Los Angeles..... 4 00 15 
snag cpcccsunmubesc pakmaiessaesties 10 00 8. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia..... 400 15. 
3. Mother Alexandrine, Convent, N. 8. Srs. St. Joeph, Tacony, Philadel- 15, 
sine Patt sp eae eer An fe 2 0 pita svete pL eee 2 00 15 
3. Rev. M. 7 Oliver, Toronto....... 8 00 0; -St.. Cyril's ‘Coll., Chicago... .....'. : 10 00 lo 
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June, 1925 . a, 1925 
9. Holy Trinity Sch., Middletown, O. 2 00 Srs. Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. 2 00 
9. Mother St. Pierre, Philadelphia.. 2 00 18. Srs. Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 
9. Miss. yiaipene Sac. Heart, Tow- WOOGS CANES cadindeascccsbadsnede 2 00 
son P. Doi enalasanandans cn 4 00 16. Gibault H. Sch., Vincennes, Ind. 2 00 
9. St. a8. "Xavier Sch. for Deaf, 16. St. Mary’s Sch., Cincinnati....:.. 2 00 
BGMIIEE igusteaccctiesevacdccecas 2 00 16. St. Simon’s Acad., Washington, 
9. ae Angela, Baltimore............. 2 00 MBG nitehedsadsclvanmbadeladuesas 2 00 
9. Rose, Melrose Park, IIl......... 2 00 17. Coll. Misericordia, Dallas, Pa..... 10 00 
9. Sra, CRSCICE, . CRICEEO. osccnccecves 2 00 17. Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Mich... 10 00 
9. Srs. St. Francis, Cilcane Hghts., 17. Sr. Mary, Nazareth, MIGR, cicscce 2 00 
BIE, ngeetsansn se saaeues cap sncens aes 4 00 17. Srs. St. Joseph, I, Nazareth, 
9. Srs. St. Francis, St. John, Ind... 2 00 DON aed sink cunctidncsnadduadiodcadae 2 00 
10. St. John’s Prep. Sch., Danvers, 17. Srs. St. Joseph, II, Nazareth, 
Dy .. avétnescdsiendaminstenkanes 5 00 PRA <cinidsdudehanctecacavedende 2 00 
10. Mr, T. B. Lawler, New York.... 2 00 47.. St. Bede Coll. Pern, 2......<ci. 10 00 
10. St. Stephen’s Sch., Milwaukee.... 2 00 17. Bro. Francis, New Orleans....... 2 00 
10. Sr. Benedicta, Port Huron, Mich. 2 0 i. en Srs., Aurora, Ill....... 4 00 
10. Srs. Div. Providence, Ludlow, 17. Ne Hannigan, Philadelphia. - 6 00 
We uhedé vecuadeccedeuasvescuscadss 4 00 17. ae “Notre Dame, ‘Central Coving- 
10. Srs. Notre Dame, New Trier, SOM, aeacaceucnsantaedsacuades cae 2 00 
MN, -c Aebtuancevedes Leas Kee tees 2 00 17. Srs. Notre Dame, Covington...... 2 00 
11. Acad, Sacred Heart, Galveston... 10 00 17. Srs. Notre Dame, Cold Spring, 
ii, Brox Mary, New York.......00<- 8 00 OU sc ddaddaudeccssunGescadacadaeuts 2 00 
11. Rev. J. E. Grady. Rochester...... 2 00 % Se. Bernarda, Caledonia, Minn.. 4 00 
ll. Sr. Leontina, Lake Linden, Mich. 2 00 17. Srs. Joseph, Philadelphia..... 2 00 
11. Srs. Mercy, Hartford.............. 2 00 18. tet oe eer 10 00 
11. Srs. Mercy, Naugatuck, —- in 2 00 18. St. Francis Sem. H. Sch. Dept., 
11. Srs. Notre Dame, Providence.. 4 00 PNG WU code cana cctagciceess 5 00 
11. Srs, St, Francis, Chicago ivenehuwes 4 00 18. Miss, J. M. Barry, Derby, Conn. 2 00 
12. Imme. Conc. Theol. Sem., South 18. Bro. A. Schratz, Cincinnati 4 00 
CS Ie Vin ccoudwiaaweansaenes 20 00 18. Bros, Mary, Pittsburgh Weeeskes 2 00 
12. Seton eHfall Coll., South Orange, 18. Rev. J. Connor, Manchester, Eng. 2 40 
tied fetid nawenee een neseh aan 4 10 00 18. Msgr. C. E, Duffy, Buffalo....... 2 00 
12. Seton Hall H. Sch., South Or- 18. Rev. F, Kessing, Cincinnati....... 6 00 
ORME, Ns F,! cccessvscetticcsessecive 5 00 18. Christian Bros., Eddington, Pa... 2 00 
12. Rev. T. H. McLaughlin, South 18. Sr. Francis, San Antonio......... 4 00 
Greanwe: Ws W. cupusccuusuncctes te 2 00 18. Miss Z. E. peed Baltimore...... 2 
12. St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn...... 10 00 10. Se. Mask Sch. St: Lows...<...... 2 00 
12. Rev. C. McAleer, Spokane........ 2 00 19. Sr. Bernard, Fort Smith, Ark..... 6 00 
2. Me. W. FF. Kohn, Chicago........ 2 00 19. Sr. Francesca, Keokuk, Ia........ 2 00 
12. Nazareth Normal, Rochester...... 2 00 19. Mr. J. J. Toner, New York...... 2 00 
12. Rev. P. J. O’Reilly, Davenport... 200 2. Acad. Sac. Heart, San Francisco 5 00 
12. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, Evans- 20. S. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Charles, 
WHE. DUE fadavndussatsddurdssedacss 10 00 WMAe sancaceudeveidevsndacedetcaes 2 00 
13. St. Joseph Acad., Guthrie, Okla.. 500 22. Rev. R. J. Armstrong, North Ya 
13. Rev. P. J. Bernarding, Pittsburgh 2 00 RHE, WER, oo vecscvessnccencaces 2 00 
13. Rev. A. Bremer, Columbus, O.... 4 00 22. Mr. C. F. Belden, Boston........ 2 00 
13. Rev. F. M. Connell, New York.. 2 00 22. eo J. & Crowley, San José, 
18. Rev. J. P. Glueckstein, Laona, Ci acsanctdsasedcatoacsrautoladae 2 00 
WEIS. sanuscegwensuidentupuddedes ss 2 00 22, Rev. J. Higgins, E. Cambridge, 
13. Msgr. A, E. Manning, Lima, O.. 2 00 MAM... cknegkidcncakeccsddanedaddass 2 00 
18. Msgr. J. Fy rene Morgan- 22, Mother Samuel, Sinsinawa, Wis.. 2 00 
town, W. 2 00 2. Rev. H. J. Richter, Cincinnati.. 2 00 
13. Sr. Bie Viesaaies 2 00 22. St. Ann’s Sch., Baltimore........ 2 00 
13. Sr. Josepha, Milwaukee.......... 2 00 22. Sr. Justinia, Madison, Wis........ 2 00 
13. Sr. Seraphica, Milwaukee........ 2 00 22. Srs. Notre Dame, E. Toledo, O 2 00 
13. Sr. Superior, Lowell, Mass....... 2 00 23. Mother Josephine, Hartford...... 10 00 
15. Sac, Heart Sem., Detroit......... 10 00 23. Rev. E. A. Flynn, Niantic, Conn. 2 00 
15. os Univ., "New York....... 10 00 23. Msgr. J. H. McMahon, New York 2 00 
15. Rev Le Buffe, New York.. 2 00 23. Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., At- 
15. aun Univ., Washington. . 10 00 CURD NIE coca ce cxdedengscauss 2 00 
15. a? ag Sch., Montclair, N. J. 5 00 23. Redemptorist Frs., Bronx, N. Y.. 2 00 
15. Bro, Z. Joseph, "Martinez, Cal.. 2 00 23. Sr. Benven, Chicago \ 2 00 
15. Mr. J. cy, Toner, New York....... 200 23. Sr. Remigia, Aurora, 2 00 
15. Rev. P. Munday, Philadelphia.... 200 23. Sr, Teresa Gertrude, 
15. St. Robert’s Sch., Milwaukee.... eee Ss A rr ere re 2 00 
15. Sr. Chrysostom, Brooklyn er 200 23. Srs. St. Joseph, Germantown, Pa. 4 00 
15. Sr. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind...... 2 00 24. St. Thomas Prep. Sem., Hartford 10 00 
15. Sr. Serena, Madison, Wis......... 6 00 24. Rev. M. F. McAuliffe, "Hartford. 2 00 
15. Srs. Holy Names, Pomona, Cal... 2 00 24. Bro. Alphonsus, Chicago.......... 2 00 
15, Srs. Notre Dame, Delphos, O..... 200 24. Rev. W. F. Lawlor, Newark..... 2 00 
15. Srs. Notre Dame, Newport, Ky... 2 00 4. Sr. Augustine, Sracuse.......... 4 00 
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{une 1925 i 1925 

Sr. pee, Hokah, Minn.......... 2 00 re: 2. Se BE Dette csescccicess 6 00 
g Msgr. A. J. Teeling, Lynn, Mass. 2 00 26. S. Srs. Notre Dame, Baltimore.. 2 00 
24. Rev. C. jl. Warren, Esopus, N. Y. 200 2. Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati..... 2 00 
25. Rev. M. Hamburger, Cincinnati.. 2 00 26. Srs. Providence, Chelsea, Mass... 2 00 
25. Rev. W. McConnell, Belmar, N. 27. St. John’s Eccl. Sem., Boston.. 2” 00 

Fe Hcebealeniancne ves Suan ne ceeexey ove 200. 9. St Ressabe s H. Sch., Wilkes- Barre, 
25. Rev. i Middleton, New York.. CO i. «Ps ov aneewansenRaneeeeRn ees occa to 40 
25. Sr. Alexia, Caledonia, Minn...... 400 27. Py M. Dionysia, Cleveland....... 2 00 
95. : Sr. Emerita, Detroit..........0000: 400 27. Srs. St. Joseph, E. Chicago, Ind.. 4 00 
26. Immaculata H. Sch., Chicago..... Oe. Sle) SA IIEED, vc vaig ne vcceed eet peece ace 50 
26. Rev. A. P. Black, Pittsburgh..... Sees SEs RMMDDUN. -aicewcrasnencsvacéececvecexe 2 0 
26. Rev. D. J. Connor, Jersey Shore, eee 

MR. veawineskciadabchtoic ore venys 2 00 WORE: PROEOURS oo iccsescccccsanes $12,072 69 
26. Mother Avelline, Caldwell, N. J.. 2 00 Cash on hand, July 1, 1924............ 3,294 39 
26. Mother Columba, St. John’s. N. F. 2 00 Net receipts of PONG as irkcvenkcodvededes 8,778 30 
26. Rev. M. F. Reddy, Providence.. 2 00 


MR oii ati sin $12,072 69 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 





PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., JUNE 29, 1925 
The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 29-July 2 
under the auspices of His Lordship, Right Rev. Hugh C. Boyle. 
The arrangements for the meeting were in charge of the fol- 
lowing committees : 


COMMITTEES ON ARRANGEMENTS 


General Committee: Rt. Rev. H. C. Boyle, D. D., Very Rev. 
M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Rt. Rev. Msgr. S. Walsh, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. H. J. Goebel, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. Ryan, Very Rev. P. R. 
Kramer, Very Rev. W. J. McMullen, Rev. T. F. Coakley, D. D., 
a D. J. O’Shea, Rev. J. P. Gallagher, Rev. F. A. Retka, C. S. 

, Very Rev. E. P. Griffin, Very Rev. F. J. McCabe, Rev. 
W. Cc. Kelty, Rev. J. Shields, Rev. C. Stehle, O. S. B., Rev. P. 
Knupfer, O. M. Cap., Rev. S. J. Schramm, Rev. Conrad, C. P.., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. S. Gorzynski, Very Rev. P. A. Callery, Very 
Rev. T. Devlin, Rev. J. Vrhunec, Rev. D. O’Connell, Rev. J. 
Wojszner, Very Rev. M. A. McGarey, Rev. C. Moosmann, Rev. 
I. J. McGovern, Very Rev. M. A. Lambing, Rev. J. G. Beane, 
Rev. D. H. Hegarty, Rev. C. M. Hegerich, Rev W. Vogt, Rev. 
D. R. Sullivan, Rev. R. L. Hayes, Rev. P. C. Danner, Rev. J. J. 
Greaney, Rev. H. J. Killmeyer, Rev. R. McDonald, Rev. J. J. 
O’Brien, Very Rev. T. W. Rosensteel, Rev. M. P. Boyle, Very 
Rev. W. B. Kenna, C. SS. R., Rev. B. Piscopo, Rev. L. A. O’Con- 
nell, Rev. D. A. Lawless, Rev. D. J. Maladey, Rev. J. A. Greiner. 
Rev. T. Bryson. 

Reception and Arrangements Committee: Chairman, Very Rev. 
M. A. Lambing, Scottdale, Pa.; Secretary, Very Rev. M. A. Mc- 
Garey, Wilmerding, Pa. Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., 
Pittsburgh, Very Rev. W. J. McMullen, E. E. Pittsburgh, Rev. 
W. C. Kelty, Crafton, Pa., Very Rev. T. W. Rosensteel, Sharps- 
burg, Pa., Rev. J. G. Beane, E. E. Pittsburgh, Rev. C. Eiben, 
C. P., S. S. Pittsburgh, Rev. R. McDonald, Braddock, Pa., Very 
Rev. W. B. Kenna, C. SS. R., E. E. Pittsburgh, Rev. B. Piscopo, 

(29) 
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Rev. L. A. O’Connell, Rev. D. A. Lawless, Rev. D. J. Maladey, 
Rev. J. A. Greinger, Rev. T. Bryson, all of Pittsburgh. 

Finance Committee: Chairman, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. Ryan. 
Pittsburgh; Secretary, Rev. J. Shields, Turtle Creek, Pa., Rev. 
D. J. O’Shea, Pittsburgh, Rev. J. P. Gallagher, E. E. Pittsburgh, 
Rev. P. Knupfer, O. M. Cap., Pittsburgh, “Rev. J. Vrhunec, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., Rev. D. O'Connell, Swissvale. Pa., Rev. I. J. 
McGovern, Bellevue, Pa., Rev. D. H. Hegarty, Pittsburgh, Rev. 
H. J. Killmeyer, Allison, Pa. 

Press Committee: Chairman, Rev. J. J. = ong Woodlawn, 
Pa.; Secretary, Rev. M. P. Boyle, aes wall, Pa. Rev. F. A. 
Retka, C. S. Sp., Pittsburgh, Very Rev. F. J. Me abe, Pittsburgh, 
Rev. C. Stehle, O. S. B., Jeannette, Pa., Vary Rev. P. A. Callery, 
Glassport, Pa., Rev. J. Wojszner, Corliss Station, Pittsburgh, 
Rev. C. Moosmann, Millvale, Pa., Rev. W. Vogt, Carnegie, Pa., 
Rev. D. R. Sullivan, Greensburg, 'Pa., Rev. i 5 O’Brien, Beech- 
view, S. S., Pittsburgh, Rev. T. F. Coakley, D. D., E. E. Pitts- 
burgh, Very Rev. P. R. Kramer, O. C. C., Pittsburgh. 


On Monday evening, June 29, a reception to the visiting priests 
and Brothers was held in the auditorium of Duquesne Council, 
Knights of Columbus. All present were presented to Bishop 
Boyle, Bishop Shahan and Bishop Howard. 


THE OPENING MASS 


On Tuesday morning the meeting opened with Pontifical 
Mass at 9:30 A. M. at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Rt. Rev. T. J. Sha- 
han, D. D., being the celebrant. The large and beautiful church 
was crowded with members of teaching orders and the general 
public. Bishop Boyle preached the sermon which besides being 
a welcome to the delegates sounded a note of encouragement and 
inspiration which gave a splendid impetus to the ensuing con- 
ferences of the Asosciation. 


SERMON OF RT. REV. HUGH C. BOYLE, D. D. 

It is a gratifying privilege of the office of Bishop to welcome 
the Catholic Educational Association to the diocese of Pittsburgh, 
and to this city, for its annual convention. I speak especially 
for the Catholic group, for the priests, the Sisters and Brothers 
in the schools and for the laity of the diocese, who feel that a 
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failure in any quality of a warm welcome to you would be a grave 
dereliction, and who are keen upon the point of a sincere if not 
a very demonstrative display of hospitality. 

I count it great good fortune for this diocese of Pittsburgh, 
that the Executive Committee entertained and accepted the in- 
vitation of the Bishop to hold the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion convention this year within its borders. I hold it a piece of 
good fortune for our own teachers and for the administrative 
and executive personuel iin our schools, to be made keenly aware 
of what is being done by similar groups in other dioceses of this 
country. We are modest enough to feel that we can learn much 
from them during the days of the convention, and we shall be 
more than pleased with ourselves if we can contribute something 
of value here and there to the debates, and to the discussions that 
will arise. 

The Catholic Educational Association has been during its exist- 
ence an open forum for the discussion of matters that touch 
upon the field of education and the conduct of schoo!s. It as- 
serts no authority, it claims no jurisdicticn, and yet it has exer- 
cised an enormous influence. It has done this chiefly by offering 
an opportunity for the exchange of views on educational prin- 
ciples and for criticisms on methods and procedure, as well as 
on principles — for criticism.that gained in effectiveness from 
being, as it often was, vigorous and sustained. It has threshed 
the sheaves of educational practice and winnowed the product 
of the threshing floor; it has estabtished pretty accurately what 
was wheat, and what chaff. It has done this without heat, with- 
out disparagement of sincere effort wherever made, in a spirit 
of charity and graciousness and fraternity, that has left no 
wounds to be healed, nor smarts, nor bitternesses to be forgot- 
ten. It has taken personalities a little arid from much detailed 
work in schools, a little weary from the attrition of the school 
year, somewhat doubtful of themselves, and of the value of the 
effort that has worn and depressed them, and it has sent them 
forth with a new heart of grace, with a new faith in themselves 
and in their ideals, with a new spirit and vigor and freshness. 
That is a great deal to do; that is a very valuable contribution 
to make to Catholic education in a country where the task of 
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teaching and the energy and strength of the teacher are so related 
to each other that exhaustion and overwork are unvarying and 
inevitable among the instructors in Catholic schools. 

The Association has, I think, assisted in developing a better 
understanding of the aims of Catholic education among educators 
in other systems of public schools. It has done much to correct 
the mistaken notion that Catholics are opposed, as a group, to a 
tax-supported system of public schools, that they are over- 
critical with regard to their management, that they are determined 
to find fault, and that they are only restrained by their feebleness 
from an attempt to destroy the system of tax-supported public 
schools in this country. That, of course, is not true, although 
there are sections of the country in which it has been very un- 
fairly and very sedulously spread as the truth. 

The Catholic Church desires to provide for the education of 
Catholic children in the nation; she makes that sufficiently clear 
by expending enormous sums of money to provide equipment and 
personnel for her schools. She affirms that religious doctrine and 
a system of morals built upon religious doctrine ought to be 
taught to.children, if their spiritual welfare is to be secure, and if 
they are to contribute what they ought to the health and to the 
strength of the nation that has nurtured them, and to which they 
owe the very finest citizenship of which they are capable. No 
one can assail, fundamentally, the Catholic system of schools, 
unless they assert that Catholic children should not be brought 
up as Catholics; and any practical attempt to make such an 
assertion effective in our national life is, by definition, religious 
persecution. The affirmation of our right to educate our own 
children, and its reaffirmation, the arguments and illustrations of 
the Association have so far affected non-Catholic Christian groups 
in this country that it is not unusual to hear their own leaders 
affirm it, and urge religious education upon the adherents of their 
own denominations. 

The intimate contact which the Association has always. main- 
tained with the spiritual and supernatural realities in human life 
is well illustrated by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass this morning, 
with which it formally opens its convention. The formal and 
official recognition of the presence of Almighty God in human 
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affairs, of His supreme importance in them, that is the very bed- 
rock upon which the structure is erected. This morning we pray 
that the will of God may be made effective in whatever work 
the Association will attempt during the days it is in session here. 
That the human instruments which He uses to effect His pur- 
poses may be completely His, seeking not their own ways, or 
their own satisfaction, but seeking to further His purposes 
through the great and powerful agency of education. And our 
first and last prayer is, and will be, that Almighty God may 
bless it in all its works, and use it to His own greater honor and 


glory. 


The music of the cathedral choir and the children at this Mass, 
as well at that of the solemn Masses on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, was under the direction of Prof. Joseph Otten. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE, 30, 1925 

The annual meeting was called to order in Carnegie Music 
Hall by Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan. After prayer the President 
General addressed a few words to the large crowd of educators. 
He expressed the pleasure of the Association in returning to 
Pittsburgh and mentioned the delightful memories of the Pitts- 
burgh convention of 1912. And again, he said, the Bishop, 
clergy and people of Pittsburgh were lavishing their hospitality 
upon the delegates of the Catholic Educational Association. 

The minutes of the Milwaukee meeting were approved as 
printed. The Treasurer General gave a brief report, stating 
that the complete report would appear in the volume of the Pro- 
ceedings. 

It was moved and seconded that a Committee on Nomina- 
tions and a Committee on Resolutions be appointed by the Presi- 
dent General. Bishop Shahan named as the Committee on 
Nominations, Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Rev. 
D. J. McHugh, C. M., M. Sc., Rev. William Schmitt. Com- 
mittee on Resolutions; Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., Rt. Rev. 
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Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, 
C. S. C., Ph. D., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., and Rev. Francis M. 
Connell, S. J. 

Bishop Shahan then introduced Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, 
S. J., St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who read 
the opening paper on “Vocational Education”. 


At this juncture, Bishop Howard paid an eloquent and deeply 
felt tribute to Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D., of San Francisco, 
Cal., deceased Third Vice President General. He spoke as fol- 


lows: a 
TRIBUTE TO THE REVEREND PETER C. 
YORKE, D. D. 

Many who are here to-day remember the paper written by Rev. 
Doctor Peter C. Yorke of San Francisco for the opening session 
of the Pittsburgh meeting of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion held in 1912, and read for us with rare eloquence by Rev. 
Thomas Bryson of this diocese. The paper dealt with a subject 
that had been debated by Catholic educators in previous years 
with some degree of acrimony and not without danger to the 
peace of the Church. In sending the paper to the Secretary Gen- 
eral Dr. Yorke requested him to omit anything that might be in- 
appropriate. Bishop Canevin, the itlustrious head of the diocese 
at that time, was asked if he would look over the paper. In re- 
turning the manuscript he said there was not a line to be changed, 
and that he would attend the meeting to hear every word of it 
read. Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. J., a name held in honor by 
Catholic educators, was appointed to discuss the paper, and he 
stated that he had nothing to say except to express his entire 
agreement with the principles laid down, and to record “his ad- 
miration for the stately language in which Dr. Yorke had ex- 
pressed his statelier thought.” 

When Archbishop Messmer was asked if it would be agree- 
able to him to have Dr. Yorke give the opening paper for our 
first Milwaukee meeting, he sent a personal message urging him 
to accept the invitation of the Committee. 

At the New Orleans meeting the lamented Archbishop Blenk 
invited Dr. ,Yorke to deliver the principal address, and took oc- 
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casion to honor him during his visit as one of the most dis- 
tinguished educators in the country. 

In a magnificent panegyric pronounced over Dr. Yorke at his 
funeral in San Francisco in April of this year, his own Ordinary, 
Archbishop Hanna, said: “Father Yorke performed possibly 
the greatest service that any man has rendered to the cause of 
Catholic education in the United States.” 

These facts are mentioned to show the high regard in which 
men who occupy responsible positions in the Church and are 
accustomed to weigh their words, held Dr. Yorke as a Catholic 
educator. As his most notable or his most influential work was 
accomplished through the medium of the Catholic Educational 
Association, it is fitting that on this occasion a word should be 
spoken in acknowledgement of the debt we owe his memory. 

Dr. Yorke was identified with the Association from its incep- 
tion. In 1902 he attended the sessions of a meeting of parish 
school representatives in Chicago and called by Bishop Conaty to 
confer with the representatives of Catholic colleges. When the 
Association was founded in St. Louis in 1904, Dr. Yorke’s paper, 
The Leader, gave it a most favorable introduction to the public, 
and Catholic papers of the country followed his lead in their ap- 
preciation of the new organization and its work. At a number 
of the meetings he gave the principal address and he always had 
something fresh, original, and inspiring to offer. Four times he 
made the long journey from the Pacific coast at his own expense 
to be present at annual meetings. For years he was one of the 
vice presidents general of the Association and was actively in- 
terested in everything relating to it until the day of his death. 

Dr. Yorke was a man of clear vision and of sincere and simple 
faith, fide non ficta. His most important work in education was 
the constant effort he put forth to help in the developing of a line 
of common action among Catholic educators based on sound 
principles and our honored traditions, suited to the circumstances 
and peculiar needs of our time, and adapted to meet the approval 
of the authorities of the Church. He was thoroughly Catholic, 
thoroughly scientific, thoroughly practical. 

And in the first place he taught by example. For, some there 
are, who, in seeking the general good neglect their particular 
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duty. Not so Dr. Yorke. He was pastor of one of the largest 
parishes in San Francisco, and his school was the most important 
element of his parish. Every teacher, every parent, every child 
in his parish knew that any matter relating to the school could 
at any time have his personal attention. There are those in our 
day who seem to think that the proper role of the pastor in Catho- 
lic education is that of financial agent, and that when he pre- 
sumes to offer suggestions or to “interfere” in matters of peda- 
gogical science, he is out of his sphere. No one could set Dr. 
Yorke aside. He was not an absentee pastor, nor was he a dis- 
turber of the peace of the schoolroom. He was an admirable 
provider of material needs, but he also held himself responsible 
under his Bishop for the quality of teaching done in his school. 
He, as pastor of the flock, was the teacher of his school. It was 
the fact of his well-known interest in his own parish school that 
gave Dr. Yorke such an influence with the pastors of the entire 
country and always obtained for him a ready and a favorable 
hearing. By his example, more than by any written word, he 
emphasized the principle that the interest of the pastor is the all- 
important factor in the upbuilding and maintenance of the Catho- 
lic educational system of our country. 

One of the most serious difficulties brought about by the 
numerous and often unreasonable requirements of State educa- 
tional authorities, is the danger of unconsciously accepting secular 
standards, secular texts, and of emphasizing professional ‘train- 
ing to the disparagement of the distinctively Catholic point of 
view in the formation of our religious teachers. Dr. Yorke in- 
sisted with special energy on the fact that the spiritual forma- 
tion of the teacher was vastly more important than any profes- 
sional training. He was well acquainted with current writings 
on education and he had a healthy contempt for much of the 
solemn nonsense that masquerades as science under the name of 
modern pedagogy. It was a principle he often repeated, that 
the rules of our religious communities were the work of holy 
men and women, and the approval of the highest authority on 
earth had been given them; and he declared that fidelity to the 
rule of the institute would do more than anything else to enable 
the religious teacher to give the light of science to the minds of 
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the children and to form their characters after the model of 
Jesus Christ. This, after all, is the whole purpose of Christian 
education. 

In spite of the injunction of the Apostle to “be not con- 
formed to this world”, we are too prone to adapt our principles 
and our morals to the standards of the world. Secularism is 
dominant on all sides and particularly in education, which in 
our day sometimes seems to wear the aspects of a cult. No one 
understood the dangers of these tendencies better than Dr. Yorke. 
His friend, Rev. David T. O’Dwyer of Denver, referring to the 
honor of the Doctorate conferred on him by Pius X, said: 


“There was a singular appropriateness in his being honored 
by Pius X, for it was Pius X who smashed modernism, and no 
man of our generation in America had a shrewder instinct for 
the perception of that subtle poison or a clearer mind for exposing 
the source of its errors, or a keener dialectic for the refutation 
of them than Father Yorke.” 


He preached the lesson of self reliance, independence and 
fidelity to Catholic tradition. Why exist if our schoo's have the 
secular spirit and the secular point of view? A religious garb 
and a half hour of catechism will not make a Catholic school. 
Our best service, even to the State, is in being different, for 
nothing is so deadening in a nation’s life as uniformity in edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Yorke saw the indications of the Communism that seems to 
be coming with the breakdown of modern industrialism, and he be- 
lieved that the basing of our work on the rights of the family 
will give us a sound constructive policy, and safeguard our present 
and our future. 

It should also be mentioned among his services to Catholic 
education that he was at all times a sincere and devoted friend 
of the Catholic University of Washington, of which institution, 
to quote again the words of his own Archbishop, he was perhaps 
the most distinguished alumnus. 

It may be permitted to revive an echo of our former Pitts- 
burgh meeting by reading a paragraph from Dr. Yorke’s paper 
which sums up briefly the principles and policy he always advo- 
cated in this Association: 
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“The parochial school stands as a monument to the convic- 
tion of Catholic parents that on them God has laid the primary 
obligation of educating their children. It stands as a fortress 
of the family — a testimony to the fact that nature has instituted 
the domestic society as the proper means for raising citizens, not 
only for the commonwealths of earth, but also for the kingdom 
of heaven. It stands as the bulwark of individual rights and in- 
dividual dignity, teaching its pupils that they are not mere cogs 
in the wheels of the State, but that they are free and responsible 
beings placed on this earth to work out their salvation and that 
in the tremendous day when the Lord of the living and the dead 
shall enter into judgment with His servants, it will profit little 
if they have gained the whole world and lost their own soul.” 


That he might be called to a higher position in the Church was 
the hope and prayer of Dr. Yorke’s admirers. Years ago he wrote 
to a friend that his place in the Martyrology would be that of 
Confessor non Pontifex, and one might suspect that the indis- 
creetness of utterance of which he was sometimes accused by 
critics was not a strain of unpremeditated art. But, without posi- 
tion, without authority, as a simple priest, he did as much as any 
individual to outline the policy the Church has followed in her 
splendid educational development in the past twenty years. The 
policy he outlined is the only one that can save our work in the 
years to come, and the maintenance of that policy will best serve 
the interests of the country. 

Dr. Yorke was a many-sided character -and his life was ex- 
ceedingly active and varied; but his great diversity of interests 
found its, unity in his absorbing devotion to the fundamental in- 
terest of Christian education. “Suffer little children to come unto 
Me,” said the Divine Teacher, in whose footsteps he humbly en- 
deavored to follow. 

To those thousands of pastors in this vast nation, who have 
borne the burden of the day and the heats in fighting prejudice, 
indifference and misunderstanding in support of the stand taken 
by the Bishops on the school question and in building up the 
system of Catholic education which is the hope and the pride of 
the Church in this country, he was a shining example. To them 
aiso ‘t is an honor that an ordinary busy pastor of one of our 
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American parishes was esteemed by competent judges as one of 
the most eminent educational leaders of our time. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 1925, 8:00 P. M. 

The second general session took place in Synod Hall, Wednes- 
day evening at 8 o'clock. The feature of the meeting was the 
paper by Rev. George Johnson, Professor of Education at the 
Catholic University of America. The subject was “The Need 
of a Constructive Policy for Catholic Education”. The paper 
was a powerful appeal io Catholic educators to work toward 
a solidly constructive plan of education along the lines of Catholic 
philosophy. 

In the discussion that iollowed Father Cunningham of Notre 
Dame said: “I believe Dr. Johnson has given us the key to next 
year’s meeting. Following the line of thought that is developing 
in this meeting and proceeding one step at a time, we can next 
state just where we stand in educational policy. Those who 
are trying experiments in education should be ready to explain 
and discuss them.” 

Msgr. Peterson: “This paper makes us justly proud of our 
Association. It looks sound because it has courage to face new 
issues. The idea we should keep in mind is that Catholic educa- 
tion should lead.” 

a EDMUND Corpy, 
Acting Secretary. 


CLOSING MEETING 


THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1925 
The closing meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held in Carnegie Music Hall at 2:30 P. M. The proceed- 
ings opened with prayer by Bishop Shahan. Bishop Boyle was 
present. The President General appointed Rev. George John- 
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son, Ph. D., of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., Act- 
ing Secretary in the absence of the Secretary General. 

The reading and adoption of the General Resolutions then 
followed: 


RESOLUTIONS 


In deeply grateful appreciation of the generous hospitality ex- 
tended to the Association, it wishes first to acknowledge the 
sympathetic interest of the Bishop of Pittsburgh, Right Rev. 
Hugh C. Boyle, D. D., in welcoming the meeting to his episcopal 
city and in arranging in every he'pful detail for the convenience 
and comfort of the delegates. 


The Association wishes also thankfully to recognize the many 
kindnesses it could not fail of receiving from a Catholic clergy 
and people who in response to their Bishop’s appeal have just 
given singularly emphatic endorsement to Catholic education; 
particularly the chivalry of Duquesne Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and the sisterly care of the Ladies Catholic Benevolent 
Association in providing for the visiting nuns. 


The Association desires to record its admiring appreciation 
of the splendid manner in which the noble liturgical music of the 
Church was rendered at the religious services by the children 
of the parish schools and the Cathedral choir under the direction 
of Professor Joseph Otten. 

With renewed confidence we reiterate the principles set forth 
in the resolutions of the Cleveland meeting of 1823: “Cath- 
lics regard the education of their children in their own parish 
schools not as a privilege but as a fundamental right. This 
right is based upon the natural authority and duty of parent- 
hood, is anterior to the rights of the State in the matter of 
education, and would persist even if our present political 
society were done away with. Denominational schoo!s, like all 
private schools, represent the principle of personal fteedom — 
the freedom of each individual to engage in any honest occupa- 
tion or action which is not inconsistent with the rights of others 
or prejudicial to the State. The suppression of such schools would 
be an exceedingly dangerous thing for our country, for it would 
be, to that extent, a denial and an attempted suppression of the 
principle of personal freedom itself.” 

We recognize as a primary duty of Catholic education the 
training of the children of the country to obedience and respect 
for lawfully constituted authority. Such instruction, to be effec- 
tive, must be based on religion, because religion is the basis of 
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all morality ; and back of authority whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
is the authority of Almighty God. 

Graduates of Catholic schoo!s and colleges are rightly expected 
to have a keen interest in the welfare of their fellow men, for 
this is the natural and obvious expression of Christian charity. 
At a time when philanthropic effort is so active and widespread 
it is the duty of Catholic teachers to explain the meaning of 
Christian brotherhood and to show the opportunities for its 
exercise in modern social organizations. In colleges and univer- 
sities this may well be regarded as a necessary element in the 
training of men who are to be fitted for Catholic leadership. 

Enduring respect for religious and patriotic ideals depends 
upon the creation of sound public opinion. Those who have 
been privileged to receive a Catholic education should be ever 
ready to contribute by voice and pen to the advancement of 
truth and justice. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by 
Rev. John D. McHugh, C. M. The following names were pro- 
posed for the ensuing year: 

President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Vice 
Presidents General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rev. Ralph Hunt; 
Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 

A motion was made and seconded that the Secretary cast one 
ballot for the names proposed by the committee. The motion 
carried and the nominees were declared elected for the ensuing 
year. 

The members of the Executive Board from the various De- 
partments were announced to be as follows: 

From the Seminary Department: Rev. John B. Furay, S. J.; 
Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M.; Rt. Rev. Archabbot 
Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B. 

From the College Department: Brother Thomas, F. S. C.; Rev. 
Albert Fox, S. J.; Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. 

From the Parish School Department: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. A. 
Smith; Rev. Patrick J. Clune; Rev. John I. Barrett. 

Bishop Shahan announced that a cablegram had been received 
from Cardinal Gasparri, and at his request it was read by the Sec- 
retary as follows: 
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THE VarTICcAN, Rog, July I, 1925 


Bishop Boyle, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

The Holy Father acknowledges with paternal joy the expres- 
sion of filial love and obedience transmitted to him by the Catho- 
lic Educational Association on the occasion of its twenty-second 
annual meeting and bestows on it most lovingly the Apostolic 
Benediction. 

CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


The address for the closing meeting was made by Hon. Dudley 
G. Wooten, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., on the 
subject “The Mission of Catholic Education”, It was a brilliant 
example of clear thinking and cogent expression. Bishop Shahan 
warmly commended Judge Wooten on the power and faith dis- 
played in his oration. 

Owing to the fact that Judge Wooten spoke extemporaneously 
and that notes of his address were not taken, it was not available 
in time to be printed in the Report. 

In announcing the conclusion of the meeting, the presiding 
officer again expressed the gratification of the delegates at the 
gracious cordiality of their reception in Pittsburgh, and the suc- 
cess and value of the work accomplished. Bishop Boyle imparted 
his episcopal blessing and the meeting adjourned. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Acting Secretary. 








PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


REVEREND FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S. J., ST. ANDREW-ON-THE 
HUDSON, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


In this great city of Pittsburgh, whose smoke has for years been 
the symbol of America’s preeminence in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, I think there is a certain fitness in opening the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion with a discussion of the question of vocational training. 
In a great city of industry this great Association should treat 
the great question of vocations. But I am not going to handle 
this subject simply in the narrow sense in which the term voca- 
tional has come to be taken by educators. That sense I hope 
to discuss fully, but through its discussion I sha!l look abroad 
through the world of education, note some of its tendencies and 
restore to vocation its true sense. Vocation and education are 
correlative terms. They both can be limited and of the earth 
and they both can be wide and divine. The Catholic Educational 
Association meeting in Pittsburgh calls for a discussion both of 
vocation and of education in their broadest and in their noblest 
signification. 

With Catholics vocation is a sacred word. Vocation is the 
call of God, the knocking at the door, the voice to which no 
heart should harden; it is divine gravitation, the embracing pres- 
sure of heavenly atmosphere, in a word, vocation is grace with 
all its wonders and mysteries. When therefore anything is 
labeted vocational, Catholics stand to attention. Vocational train- 
ing, however, in the recent acceptance of the term, is something 
of a false alarm. You may put on your hats; the flag is not 
passing by. Education like everything else would make fine birds 
by bedecking itself with fine feathers. We educators are trying 
to sell our wares as others are trying to sell theirs, and we resort 
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to the wiles and ways of the advertiser, discarding meaner words 
and selecting the finest appellation with which to adorn our line 
of goods. 

For myself I do not object so much to have occupations des- 
ignated vocations. Occupations and trades are noble, useful, 
divine things, and Christianity, which is the truest democracy, 
has never forgotten that Peter was a fisherman and Paul a tent- 
maker and Christ a carpenter. In the humblest occupations the 
Christian Church has formed the highest officials, and it would 
object and does seriously protest if the trades and occupations, 
however good and useful, should be vocations in any limited or 
final sense. Christian education will not hide a single talent in 
a napkin or bury it in the ground or pigeon-hole it in any early 
trade, where it may not realize its hundred-per-cent interest. 
Who knows where the voice of Christ may call, who can in- 
fallibly measure a child’s intellectual capacity, and supposing such 
a measure possible, who can measure the capacity of a strong 
will, which can do with a single talent what weakness will not 
do with five? Even if you are already in a trade, Christianity 
tells you you may stiil be a Peter, a Paul, or a Christ. 

You may be surprised at my taking so lofty a tone when 
speaking of vocational training, but I hope to show that in voca- 
tional training improperly understood and practiced lies a serious 
menace to true education and to true vocation. Let us remove 
at the outset some misconceptions. First, everyone who is sensible 
admits the usefulness and the necessity of trades; secondly, for 
defectives, physical, moral or mental, for those unhappily crip- 
pled, for criminals young or old; for the weak-minded or weak- 
willed in institutions, an enforced trade is honorable and often 
obligatory. Again I do not intend to discuss trade schools or 
vocational training for those who are beyond school age and 
already at work. For them improvement in their calling or prep- 
aration for higher calling, carried on by various private and 
public organizations, is deserving of every encouragement. But 
here is the point I wish to discuss, and please mark it well and 
keep it clear: Should we, I ask, have trade schools for youths 
from twelve to eighteen? In that question there are two others: 
first, should we teach trades at all to children during these ages, 
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and second, if in some cases it is advisable to teach trades during 
the period of secondary education, should the teaching be done 
in the junior and senior high schools? I venture to answer all 
these questions explicitly in the negative. We should not have 
trade schools as part of secondary education, and if trades are 
to be learned at any time after the primary and before the end 
of high school, the place for learning such trades is not the 
school. 

What are the reasons for taking so strong a stand against the 
teaching of trades to the young in schools? The reasons are, I 
think, many and cogent. First of all these schools cannot pos- 
sibly teach all trades, and therefore it is unjust to apply the 
money of all the people to subsidize a few trades by furnishing 
them with trained apprentices. There may be certain towns or 
cities where there are but a few basic industries. In such places 
trade schools may possibly have an appearance of justice, but 
these places are rare. The exact number of manufacturing in- 
dustries will be found listed in such works as The Census of 
Manufactures, published by the Federal Government. Take, for 
example, the State of Massachusetts, whose figures I have studied 
with some care. According to the census of ten years ago there 
were nearly 480 manufacturing trades in the State. The city 
of Worcester, Mass., had 148 different trades, while in the State 
and city trade schools attempt was made to teach but a few of 
all these trades. A trade school in New York City reported a 
few years ago that thirty-three subjects were taught many of 
which had been recently added. But what are thirty-three trades 
to the thousands found in New York City? The Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls reported the following major subjects: 
dressmaking; millinery ; lamp-shade making; electric-power ma- 
chine, operating on clothing, embroidery and straw; pasting 
trades, including sample-mounting ; novelty-case making ; French- 
edge making; beading; laundry work; cafeteria work; manicur- 
ing; shampooing. Have you a trade school in your city or town? 
Make this simple experiment. Compare the trades of your place, 
found readily in telephone or city directory, with the trades 
taught in the schools. Add to the manufacturing trades which 
transform raw material, those trades which produce raw ma- 
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terial and the other trades which distribute the manufactured 
‘articles. Add to these the multiplicity of businesses and of pro- 
fessions all of which constitute our complex civilization, and you 
will see the injustice of subsidizing one-half of one per cent of 
our nation’s numerous vocations. 

In the next place trade schools are financially extravagant as 
well as politically unjust. A multiplicity of subjects calls for 
numerous teachers. Trade schools must always have the latest 
equipment and the best machinery. Trade schools demand and 
consume the finest materials. As a consequence, in Massa- 
chusetts, where I looked up the figures five years ago, while it 
cost the public $40 a year for every pupil in the grade school and 
$90 a year for every pupil in the ordinary high school, it cost 
the tax-payers $316 a year for every boy and $340 a year for 
every girl in the trade schools, and the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural schools paid about $180,000 to educate 253 students, 
over $700 a year for every prospective farmer. In the City 
of Worcester in 1917 the cost for each girl in the trade 
school was $392. The cost therefore in Massachusetts was in 
round numbers for each pupil yearly, in grade schools $40, in 
high schools $90, in trade schools $300, in agricultural, $700. In 
a Federal Educational bulletin for 1917, Reorganization of Eng- 
lish in Secondary Schools, the average teaching cost per pupil in 
the traditional high schools, of the five branches English, Latin, 
French, history, and mathematics, amounted in certain high 
schools to $44 for a year and the equipment to $8 for the year, 
while for the five branches of physics, chemistry, manual training, 
commercial and agriculture, the teaching cost was $67 and the 
equipment cost $71, or more than twice as much as in the old high 
school. Trade schools we know cost far more than science or 
manual training schools. In the old time schools the equipment 
was one-fifth of the teaching cost; in the modern types of high 
schoo!s where machines are used, equipment far surpasses the 
teaching cost. The point needs no elaboration. The trade schools 
are and must be extremely costly. The teachers must be as 
numerous as the trades. I pass over the fact that good mechanics 
are not always good teachers, that the schools do not get the best 
mechanics. Consider what a sinecure teaching trades in a trade 
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school is. In Massachusetts trade schools there was a few years 
ago one teacher for every nine boys and one for every six 
girls; in Worcester there was one teacher for every four girls. 
The agricultural schools averaged seven pupils to a teacher. 
Contrast these figures with the conditions in grade schools and: 
ordinary high schools. More than forty pupils per teacher in 
the grades and more than twenty in the high schools are to be 
found throughout the country. Would it not be far better for 
every trade to educate the children in the grades by giving them 
more teachers? I calculated that the money expended on 1800 
pupils in one year in Massachusetts would have furnished about 
goo teachers in the grades. Is it not supreme folly at a time 
when no place is keeping up with the elementary school popula- 
tion to lavish money on a few? Ninety out of a hundred never 
reach the high schools, trade or otherwise. If you want better 
trades all around, take the money from this politically unjust 
and financially extravagant trade school and devote it to the 
more than go per cent of pupils in the grade schools and benefit 
impartially all trades and professions. 

Besides being practically unjust by subsidizing a few trades and 
being financially extravagant by having a relatively large number 
of teachers teach a relatively small number of pupils with high- 
priced equipment, trade schools are not best even for the trades 
they attempt to teach. In 1902 France gave up the traditional 
secondary education imposed upon all and introduced different 
types of high school courses, the academic or the classical, the 
scientific, and the modern language. After twenty years experi- 
ence it was found that the traditional or classical course pro- 
duced far better scientists and better scholars in languages and 
in the vernacular than the course which gave special attention 
to science and to the vernacular. The objection was made by 
investigators that “even the so-called practical courses, for ex- 
ample, in the sciences, that were introduced by the reform of 
1902 were bookist and academic and but little related to the present 
demands.” (The Classics in England, France and Germany, p. 
97 — Princeton University Press.) What is the reason of this? 
One reason is that experimental science is changing and advancing 
and must always be so. The chemistry and physics I learned. 
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through simple equipment thirty years ago are antiquated. The 
high-priced equipment of to-day illustrates for the pupil in the 
grades facts that we never dreamt of in college. My course in 
chemistry and physics survives in me to-day only in some gen- 
eral habits of verification, of experimentation, of inference. The 
trades too in my lifetime have been revolutionized. I talk a 
foreign language when I speak to you of sickles and cradle- 
scythes and flails and winnowing-fans which I saw used as a 
boy. The carpenters, the masons, the wood-choppers, the wagon- 
makers, the hand-spinner and weaver, the cabinet-maker, the 
dairy maid, all these have gone within the space of one lifetime. 
The trades taught in the schools to-day will be bookish tomorrow 
as the sciences were in France. 

Much more so than in Europe will all trade schools in America 
be bookish and impractical. We in America are not a conserva- 
tive but an experimental people. We waste much because we are 
continually improving, but the size of our scrapheap is the 
measure of our industrial greatness. Art, literature, pure science, 
like religion and morals, do not change over night because they 
are based upon unchanging truths. Experimental sciences do 
change and must change; trades follow discoveries and must 
follow them. Think of steam, of electricity, of the internal-com- 
bustion engine, of radio-activity, of automobiles, of motors, 
which discarded a host of trades, modified a host of other trades, 
and created a host of new trades. Trade schools can never keep 
up-to-date. Had there been a trade school when I was a boy, 
my father would have tried perhaps to make me what he himself 
was at first, a wagon-builder. What a practical and useful 
trade that would be for one to-day! “Listen,” said a father 
recently to his son, “to these great words of Emerson: ‘Hitch 
your wagon to a star.’” “Father,” asked the boy, “what is a 
wagon?” It is not good for the trades themselves to stereotype 
apprentices in methods and machinery that are antiquated. before 
the pupils leave school. 

Another reason why trade schools are bad for the trades is 
that they are used as dumping grounds for indolent students or 
for intellectually deficient students. In Brooklyn a month ago 
the high school reported a large number of failures. The 
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indignant principal declared that those failures should all have 
been in the trade schools. In New England and I think else- 
where, the high school student often starts off in the classical 
high. If weak in will or mind, he (I use “he” for chivalrous 
reasons) goes to commercial or business high. If a fai‘ure there, 
he gravitates to science or technical high. If a failure there, he 
is handed over to the trade schools. I do not know what they 
do with failures in trades. Perhaps we may yet establish a high 
school for sandwich men. But this I do know, that the poorer 
the pupil, the higher the cost. The ideal, therefore, towards which 
we seem to be aiming is to have a dozen high-priced specialists 
gathered around a single moron showing him how to adjust to 
his shoulders a precious mahogany signboard, or a gold tablet 
bearing a panegyric of chewing gum. 

Offending against distributive justice, demanding prohibitive 
sums for upkeep, injuring the trades themselves by enrolling in- 
ferior pupils and by stereotyping them in antiquated methods, such 
are the trade schools. Finally they are educationally unsound. 
Trade schools pretend to be practical and to adjust students to 
life. We have seen that they are doomed to be late for the 
trades which they are supposed to teach. A new method, a new 
machine, takes some time to get into schools and into books, and 
after reaching school it takes some years before the student 
graduates and arrives at the trade. By that time the trade has 
other methods and other machines. The Girls’ Trade School 
in New York City finds that fashions in hats, lamp shades, and 
‘millinery are always upsetting their schedules. 

Trade schoo!s are unpractical for trades, and they are also 
unpractical for life. Even if they were perfect in every other 
respect, trade schools are defective because they do not prepare 
for the better and larger part of life. The hours of labor in the 
trades have been cut almost in half in my lifetime, and it does 
not call for a prophet’s vision to see the time when six or four 
hours’ work a day may produce enough for the world to live on. 
Educate for the longer hours, the far better hours of home and 
of leisure. 

Think, too, that within a few years machinery which has elim- 
inated so many trades, will perhaps eliminate all.. The cobbler 
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has gone; the cabinet-maker and carpenter have disappeared 
with the coming of machines. You can have your shoes cleaned 
by dropping a cent into a slot, and have your meal presented to 
you by a nickel in another slot. It calls for no wild stretch of 
imagination to see central power-houses studding our land, wak- 
ing us up in the morning, handing us our breakfast, taking our 
dictation, telling us the news, picturing the world to us, enter- 
taining us with a base-ball game, a moving-picture or a play, and 
lulling us to sleep with a bed-time story or sermon, and all this 
by the tremendous exertion of touching a button or of revolving 
a graduated disk. Do we need high-priced schools and teachers 
to teach pupils how to run machines, when during the Great War 
girls stepped into ammunition factories and with few lessons ran 
complicated machinery? — 

Trade schools are educational misfits. They attract the shallow 
attention of the thoughtless by the display of school products in 
pictures or in a show case. A few years ago I visited an exhibi- 
tion of school work in Erie, Pa., and I saw a large admiring 
crowd gathered around some boxes and chairs which shone in 
all the glory of new varnish. Deluded parents and friends did 
not see that these represented a waste of precious time, a division 
of the energies of the child. Weeks or perhaps months were 
taken from the development of the mind and given to hand-work, 
which a machine does in a few minutes. Oh, the pity of it! In 
another part of the exhibition was a graded library for all school 
years, but nobody looked at it. The useless, harmful product 
of the hand was admired; the evidence, the instruments of mind 
and soul were passed by. 

You will say, however, that I am raising a false a'arm. 
Reputable educators do not countenance such a system of educa- 
tion. Unfortunately they do. Not more than a half a dozen 
years ago the Bureau of Education at Washington printed and 
spread abroad a publication bearing the names of leading educa- 
tors in various States. The publication was entitled: “Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, a Report of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Appointed by 
the National Educational Association.” That report advocates 
trade schools for all at the end of six years in the grades. The 
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high school as we know it is contemptuously dismissed under 
the now opprobrious term, academic. Reading, writing, spelling, 
are slighted. They are not to be made an end. “Various proc- 
esses,’ says the Report, “such as reading, writing, arithmetical 
computation and oral and written expression are needed as tools 
in the affairs of life and command of these fundamental proc- 
esses while not an end in itself is nevertheless an indispensable 
objective.” If the famous and time-honored three Rs are not 
the end, what is the end proposed in the ideal high school of the 
future? “The school should provide, at the end of six years in 
the grades, as wide a range of subjects as it can offer effectively.” 
(I am quoting the words of the Report.) “Especially in the 
junior high school the pupil should have a variety of experience 
and contacts in order that he may explore his own capacities 
and aptitudes.” Nothing is to be imposed upon these pupils and 
even in particular trades there is to be a variety. “Chemistry, 
for example, should emphasize different phases in agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and household arts curriculums.” After 
three years of experimenting in all kinds of subjects, the Report 
advises that “the work of senior high schools should be organized 
into differentiated curriculums. The range of such curriculums 
should be as wide as the school can offer effectively.”. Even 
then nothing is to be imposed; everything is to be elective. Is 
there any unification in this ideal high school? Yes, the Report 
advises one building, and says very solemnly, “Above all, the 
greater the differentiation in studies, the more important be- 
comes the social mingling of pupils pursuing different cur- 
riculums.” Have unity of education py encouraging students to 
meet at a dance or at a basket-ball game! 

How, you will ask, can reputable educators subscribe to any 
such bewildering scheme of education? How can cities and 
States endeavor, as they are endeavoring, to introduce so fatal 
a system? One reason for the vocational training movement is 
to be found in the Smith-Hughes Bill which distributes the 
people’s money through the federal government if the States 
agree to distribute an equal amount of the people’s money 
through the State government. The Smith-Hughes Bill has 
covered the land with federal office-holders, who distribute this 
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money after drawing their own salary from it. The bait of 
money has made individuals zealous to see vocational training 
everywhere. 

Great educators are not so short-sighted as fond parents who 
are tricked by a varnished box or a showy lamp-shade, nor do I 
believe that most of them are pure materialists like Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, who asserted that all studies developed the mind. 
“We have become convinced,” said Dr. Eliot at the National 
Educational Association meeting in Boston, 1903, “that accuraate 
work with carpenter’s tools or lathe or hammer and anvil or 
violin or p!ane or pencil or crayon, trains well the same nerves 
and ganglia with which we do what is ordinarily called our 
thinking.” Dr. Eliot held that all operations trained all powers 
because all capacities and all operations were material. Common 
sense and actual experiment show that in education there is very 
litt'e correlation between the muscles and the sense and the 
intelligence, and that where some improvement in sense concep- 
tions or mind accompanies muscle, it is because the senses and 
the mind worked with the muscles and improved themselves by 
their own operation. 

Perhaps the real reason why the National Educational Associa- 
tion favored early trades is the assumed impossibility of any 
general training. Modern psychology denies the existence of 
any faculties. You may possess powers, capacities, aptitudes and 
every other synonym which Roget’s Thesaurus can furnish, but 
you have no faculties. The body has faculties, some very specific, 
like sight and hearing; some general, like digestion; but many 
modern phychologists will not admit any similarity of body with 
mind or will. There are no faculties because if there were, there 
would be no soul, and professional psychologists will not admit 
that. They will rather deny the analogies of nature; they will 
prefer to overturn the principle of causation; they will not accept 
a soul, but will choose to believe with Wiliam James that there 
is “a stream of consciousness.” That “stream of consciousness” 
is the most marvelous river in the world. It has no banks; it 
has no bed; it sees itself flowing without having any spectator 
to look at it or any place for the spectators to stand; it is always 
‘passing yet always remaining. Page Einstein and the mental 
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gymnastics of relativity that we may master the mysterious 
geography of James’ “stream of consciousness.” There is per- 
haps no place in the world where false principles of philosophy 
work themselves out more quickly and more disastrously to a con- 
clusion than in education. 

But enough of the extravagant, undemocratic, unprofitable 
vocational training as proposed to us to-day. What now is the 
true, the ideal vocational training for the Christian Democracy of 
the United States? As a false philosophy leads to absurdities 
and disaster, so a true solution of the vocational question should 
be based on a true philosophy. It would be idle to assert or to 
pretend that all the principles to be invoked are equally certain; 
nor can all the principles be demonstrated within the compass 
of a discussion like the present one. Yet most of the principles 
are so clearly the embodiment of common sense that any reason- 
able man will admit them. 

We declare confidently that education is a habit. It differs 
from a passing disposition. like heat or cold. Neither is educa- 
tion a natural function, like sight or hearing or appetite. Educa- 
tion is an acquired habit rendering easy the operation of that 
faculty which has acquired the habit. It is high time that we 
should assert emphatically that there are faculties, unless we 
wish to call all men nominalists, unless we wish to deny the 
analogy, not of course the identity of body with mind, unless we 
wish to deny the principle of causation. No one holds or has 
held that faculties are separated, individual, independent entities. 
Materialistic and mechanistic philosophers are close to ho!ding 
such absurdities. There are therefore faculties in man, but they 
are united in one individual and vitalized by a personal, conscious 
soul. 

Vital processes already specifically determined by nature are 
not the subject of habits. The circulation of the blood, diges- 
tion and other purely natural functions, are subject to dispositions 
and may be the instruments of habits; they are not the recipient 
of habits from education. Education has to do with operations 
not specifically determined by nature. The eye responds to light 
and color through an inherited disposition; the particular visions 
of the artist, the scientist, the detective, the naturalist, the scout, 
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are habits of education imposed upon the general habit. Natural 
instincts are inherited powers or dispositions and not educated 
habits. If there were no general habits carried by general ca- 
pacities or faculties there would be no education. A bird is not 
educated to build its nest; a man must be educated to build his 
house. 

Are educators right in asserting that you train what you train; 
there is no transfer of training? They are perfectly right. 
Habits belong where they are developed and are of the very 
fabric and substance of the power in which by education they 
have been generated. Habits are not migratory; education does 
not travel. around and board transiently in different facu'ties or 
powers. Modern educators are right in saying you train what 
you train, but they are wrong in saying you train only particular 
and specific powers. Teach a boy to make a clothes-box and you 
train all those faculties and only those faculties which he uses 
in making the box. If fifty per cent of hand and thirty per cent 
of eye and twenty per cent of mind were engaged, then the edu- 
cation or habits engendered will be developed in the same ratio, 
but not necessarily to the full extent, because all the energy of 
act is not always converted into habit. 

You can see now why Newman in his Jdea of a University 
denies the name of education to trades. “We are instructed,” 
he says, “in manual exercises, in the fine and useful arts” (He 
must be referring in these to mere technique), “in trades, in ways 
of business; for these are methods which have little or no effect 
upon the mind itself, are contained in rules committed to 
memory.” The simple proof of Newman’s statement and a good 
test of what is educational and what is not, is found in the process 
of automatism. When habits become automatic, the educational 
process has ceased; habit has become second-nature and ap- 
proximates to instinct. Now, trade habits, the mere technique 
of art and of industry, reach the stage of automatism in pro- 
portion to their nearness to matter because the fewer and simpler 
the elements of the faculty the more quickly it reaches the per- 
fection of habit in automatism. You can train, I have said it 
elsewhere, a savage to run an automobile, and there are many 
running them to-day. Perhaps patience may train an animal to 
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run an automobile, if the operations can be standardized and 
repeated often enough until the series of objective acts produces 
a corresponding series of subjective images which succeed one 
another automatically. } 

What are the principles to guide an educator in training for 
a vocation? A vocation is will plus aptitude, and I venture to 
say that vocation is nine-tenths will and one-tenth aptitude. 
Will can develop the aptitude and often does. Note the won- 
derful object-lesson of the war when countless millions of people 
changed their industries overnight and by intense application 
mastered new trades. Consider woman, who fifty years ago was 
denied aptitude for almost everything except for home-work. 
Now who ventures to deny her aptitude for anything she wills? 
I believe we are born to be what we will to be, and I attribute 
no infallibility to Simon-Binet and their numberless followers 
who by their tests predestine children to intellectual damnation. 
The greatest part of modern education is sadly lacking in the 
matter of will-training. The modern psychologist denies or 
keeps a respectful silence about free will; that would be to admit 
a soul, and the soul is the bugbear of most modern philosophers. 

Apply now these principles to our question. The practice 
of establishing trade schools for pupils at the end of six or 
eight years in grades is unfair, extravagant, harmful, even to 
the trades taught, by the stereotyping of antiquated methods, 
and finally the practice is educationally unsound. The ideal 
solution is to keep open to every student as long as possible the 
attainment of the highest position in the land. Every American 
boy and now every American girl may ambition the presidency. 
Every Catholic boy may be pope, and every Catholic girl may 
look forward to the day when she might be the one Mother 
Superior for all the sisterhoods of the world. That is a new 
form of martyrdom modern conditions have brought within the 
range of possibility. 

In the next place make education a matter of forming habits, 
especially of developing virtues of the will. As a preliminary, 
restore human personality to its proper place in the school. Do 
not spend so much money on high school machines and equip- 
ment, but multiply grade teachers and restrict subjects. Re- 
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store the class system of personal responsibility and personal in- 
fluence. Let the teacher first of all be the pupil’s ideal; then 
awaken other ideals. The virtues of school, of church, of 
home, are fairly well known, but the common virtues of all 
industry, of all business, of every profession, have not.yet been 
so well defined and classified. The virtues of trades and pro- 
fessions should be known, be defined, and as young boys thrill 
to the Czsars and Napoleons of history, so great speakers, 
great artists, great discoverers, great inventors, great scientists, 
should come before the young in picture, in story and in history, 
exemplifying the virtues of all vocations, inspiring high ideals, 
forming the subjects of dramas, of debates, of written and spoken 
compositions. Put more of the activity of mental doing into 
school and less of the passivity of listening. Education is a habit, 
and a habit is developed by repeating acts, not by rehearsing 
facts. A teacher should be a coach, not a lecturer. 

But what about the trades? The place to teach specific, 
definite trades is in the trades. Give everyone a liberal educa- 
tion, an education in general habits that is an education of 
mind through those means of education which make the mind 
work, through those means which do not become automatic after 
a few days. Such means are composition, history, mathematics, 
pure science, the arts, the means which educate the powers of 
apprehending, of judging, of reasoning, of imagination and taste, 
and criticism and ability to speak and write. These make the 
man, of all hours of the day and of all duties of the day, not 
simply the machine for a few hours of a few days. 

Educate for the trades in the trades and throw the burden of 
that education on the trades themselves, which ought to bear it. 
Delay, however, entrance into the trades as long as possible; 
permit the trades then only for those who will or must enter 
trades. Make a survey of all the trades and occupations in your 
own town or city. Let teachers and school directors who know 
the pupils talk over the situation with each candidate. Then 
first, in the seventh and eighth year of the grades, let the pro- 
spective apprentices go after school or during the last hour of the 
school to their chosen trades to work. For the high school grade 
the time devoted to the trades in the case of those who wished to 
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take up trades could be extended to half a day. During the 
morning all the pupils could take the same subjects and during the 
afternoon those not going to trades might take advanced sub- 
jects or modern languages and the like. Such plans as these have 
already been tried in several places that I have heard of. The 
details may be worked out in accordance with local conditions. 
There are and will be difficulties, but they cannot be as great as 
the difficulties and positive evi's of the present system. 

What with intellectual tests based on the average of our genera- 
tion, what with theories that ho!d that schools should be a reflex 
of life, what with bread and butter written in large letters over 
the door of all our schools, we may well ask, why have schools 
at all? Peruse the morning paper; then look at the pictures in 
the latest magazine; then have the life of a novelist of the day 
read with chapters from his latest novel; then adjourn to a 
workshop filled with modern machinery; follow up that with 
radio messages or moving pictures or victrola records of con- 
temporary events. That seems to be the school we are drifting 
towards. No school, of course, is entirely permeated with such 
intense modernism or dcminated by the narrow theory which 
thinks the latest is the best, nor is every school led astray by a 
false notion of practicality, demanding that the few hours of 
money-making in a man’s life should control all education, but 
we are all children of our time and all prejudiced by its spirit 
and its fashions. The school should not and even cannot be up- 
to-date, because the school should give us the best of everything, 
and no one knows the best until it has been long tried. The 
school need not teach the newspaper, the modern novel, and all 
other ulta-modern subjects, because ten thousand agencies are 
teaching all that at the school door. 

The Church and the school are and should be the shrine of 
ideals. There should be some place not wholly tyrannized by the 
spirit of the day, some place that selects the best and teaches the 
best. It is not easy to interpret to distracted contemporaries the 
wisdom of the ages; it is not easy to make science and literature 
and art palatable to young minds; it is not easy to keep the 
schools free from the intense competition of money-making. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of much else besides liberty. Eternai 
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vigilance is the price of health, the general education of the body; 
eternal vigilance is the price of character, the general education 
of the will; eternal vigilance is the price of judgment or wisdom, 
which is the general education of the mind. As I believe a centrai 
powerhouse is better than a local electric switch; as I am sure 
that a live wire is better than an electric handiron, and as I 
hold firmly that general habits of the mind can be educated, I am 
opposed to vocational training that manufactures electric buttons 
and specialized handirons, and I am heartily in favor of the tradi- 
tional education which can create powerhouses and live wires. 
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THE NEED OF A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, PH. D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The task of suggesting a line of thought that is, by implication 
at least, critical of Catholic educational activity in the United 
States, is not altogether a grateful one. It would be more pleas- 
ant to heap well-merited praise upon our schools and their 
sp!endid work, to celebrate the miracle of their origin and develop- 
ment, and to proclaim the comforting assurance that all is well. 
But this would be to induce smugness, than which there could 
be no more dangerous state of mind at the present moment. Of 
course we have done nobly in the past and we are accomplishing 
marvels to-day, but few of us would be willing to defend the 
proposition that we are doing all that we ought to do. The con- 
templation of the actual must not b!ind us to the potential. When 
the moment comes that constructive self-criticism is outlawed 
amongst us, the future of our endeavor will be in peril. 

Heretofore, if I read our history aright, we have been chiefly 
on the defensive. The organization and development of our 
schools has been effected in the face of staggering odds. Lack of 
financial resources, lack of teachers, lack of sympathy on the part 
of our fellow citizens, and even sometimes on the part of our 
own people, have combined to complicate our effort at every step 
of the way. It was only yesterday that our fundamental right 
under the law of the land, to exist at all, was vindicated. As a 
result we have been prevented from becoming properly self-con- 
scious. We have been so busy refuting arguments against 
Catholic education that we have little time to formulate a program 
for it. We have proved that our schools are as good as any 
others ; our next step must be to make them immeasurably better. 
In the past necessity has dictated for us the policy of conforming 
with the program of the secular schools. We have accepted their 
standards insofar as they affected the curriculum, grading, text- 
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books, until at the present time-with the exception of religious 
instruction and the religious atmosphere that necessarily pervades 
all our work, there is no appreciable nor specific difference be- 
tween our schools and the public schools, whether elementary or 
advanced. 

There was nothing else for us to do. Public school standards 
had with them the weight of public opinion. They represented 
the spirit of the country and were directed to the formation of a 
character characteristical!ly American in the days when our na- 
tion had not as yet found itself. Nor was there much with which 
we could reasonably quarrel. The public school was meeting 
the problems of education about the same way we would have 
met them were there no public schools in existence. Their re- 
sources and their influence made it possible for them to set the 
pace. Catholic parents expected the same type of education from 
us that the children of their neighborhood received in the public 
school across the street. To-day a different situation confronts 
us. Public education in the United States is passing through a 
crisis. It no longer knows of whose spirit it is nor whither it 
is tending. Whilst the American people have by no means lost 
their faith in education, there is every evidence that the thinking 
populace is losing faith in the kind of education that the schools 
are providing. Educators themselves have put away much of 
their cocksureness and are not above admitting that they are 
more or less at a loss concerning the next step. 

In the past the business of running a school was a comparatively 
simp‘e matter. Children went to school to acquire knowledge and 
skills that they could not acquire at home. The teacher was 
the agent of the parent, whose business it was to develop in the 
child the ability to use books, to express thought in writing and 
to control the quantitative aspects of life by means of number. 
Parents retained for themselves the function of training the 
child in the habits which made for successful group-living, 
whilst for the higher and nobler things they turned to the Church. 
In other words, the school regarded itself as only one of a number 
of educational agencies which were contributing to the develop- 
ment of youth. Present-day educational philosophy is based 
on a concept far different from this. The school no longer re- 
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gards itself one of many educational agencies but as the only 
educational agency worth talking about. In the olden days the 
pedagogue was a servant of the family; to-day he has become 
its ruler. It is taken for granted that the home is more of a 
distraction than an aid in the education of the child and the 
Church is rather completely ignored. An historical reason is 
alleged for this change. Modern industrialism has completely 
upset our fundamental institutions, has virtually destroyed the 
home, and has pushed ecclesiastical religion into the background. 
Social problems have arisen by the score and the older fashions 
in human, association are no longer equal to the task of pro- 
viding for the happiness and content of the populace. A new 
philosophy of life needs to be inculcated and newer social habits 
need to be developed to meet the altered condition of human 
affairs. 

It is the school that steps into the breach and assumes re- 
sponsibility for—naugurating a new era. Its academic and literary 
functions come to be regarded as of secondary importance; its 
mission is social reconstruction. In practice, the result is a 
school program broad as life itself. Every child must go to 
school and be kept there as long as possib!e. Elementary educa- 
tion is no longer considered a sufficient life preparation for any 
boy or girl; higher education is necessary for everyone. Multi- 
tudes of children representing every degree of capacity are 
herded into the high school and even encouraged to enter col- 
lege. Naturally this calls for a new definition of standards, for 
the traditional curriculum is essentially selective. Older dis- 
ciplines make way for newer subjects of lesser difficulty and more 
in line with the practical demands of life. As someone has said, 
no one can tell what is back of a college degree nowadays. Even 
the elementary curriculum is crowded to the limit of its capacity, 
since the school feels it incumbent upon itself to teach many of 
those things which were formerly taught at home or learned from 
life at large. 

Implied in much of this educational activity is a point of view, 
a philosophy of life, that is gradually assuming the proportions 
of a religion. Naturally, education must have its ultimate aims, 
and since the prophets who are doing the thinking for the secular 
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schools for the most part regard supernatural religion as a snare 
and a delusion and hold with a psychology that refuses to regard 
seriously the notion of a spiritual soul, the doctrine of secularism 
is boldly proclaimed and all things are weighed in the balance of 
social expediency. Since the State is society’s sovereign means of 
expression it assumes an importance and an unprecedented au- 
thority in educational affairs with the resultant emergence of Na- 
tionalism and all that it implies of standardization of ideas, 
tyranny over thought and distrust of individuality. 

Now in the face of these developments it strikes me that Catho- 
lic educators cannot long evade the obligation of launching forth 
on their own. Not that everything in the modern educational 
program deserves condemnation. There is a fine idealism about 
the whole movement tp which we must pay tribute, even though 
we consider it largely mistaken. Even John Dewey is laboring 
according to his lights for the good of humanity. We should be 
the last ones in the world, for instance, to dismiss the notion 
of universal extension of the privileges of education, until we 
have assured ourselves that no good can come of it. We are the 
representatives of Him Who said, “I am come that they may have 
life and have it more abundantly.” We shall need more than 
a priori arguments to convince our people that with the excep- 
tion of a chosen few their children should not go to high school. 
It would never do for us to assume a dog-in-the-manger attitude. 

This much, however, seems to be true. Catholic educators in 
the United States are not in sympathy with everything that is 
being attempted in the secular schools. They feel that there is 
a lot of loose thinking back of the whole movement. They remark 
the readiness with which American schoolmen accept the mouth- 
ings of every sophist that happens along. They note how little 
real education is effected by the extension of educational op- 
portunities. They are disgusted with the materialism that per- 
vades so much current educational doctrine. One gathers from 
their writings and pronouncements that they are quite convinced 
that if they had their way they would conduct their schools on 
quite a different plan from that which prevails in the public 
schools. The trouble is that up until the present time they have 
made no attempt to formulate such a plan and put it into opera- 
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tion. To-day as in the past our schools continue to imitate the 
practices of the public schools. If their curriculum is over- 
crowded, so is ours. If they are diluting higher education, so 
are we. If they are over-emphasizing extra-curricular activities, 
we are following their lead. If they are rather muddled about the 
whole business, we are none too clear-headed.. If they are de- 
voted to the interests of secularism, we are not any too emphatic 
in practice concerning the demands of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Now the point of this paper is this. We are no longer in 
swaddling clothes; our school system has vindicated its right 
to existence and is solidly established in American life. There 
is no longer any necessity for blind imitation. If we are not 
satisfied with the way things are going in American education 
we are in a position to strike out on our own, to lead the way to 
saner and better goals. Nor need we fear that such a policy would 
meet with opposition. The most salutary thing about American 
education at the present time is its willingness to admit that it 
might be wrong. The dogmatic assurance of the past is no 
longer in evidence. The experimental point of view prevails. 
Educators are welcoming anything that promises a way out of 
the morass in which they find themselves. Despite the stand- 
ardization which prevai!s there is more joy in educational circles 
over one experiment like the Winnetka Plan than over ninety- 
nine school systems that run true to form. As a matter of fact 
we are Criticized more severely at the present time for our lack 
of initiative, for our failure to contribute new ideas, for our 
distrust of experiment, than for the fact that we are not exactly 
like the public school across the street. The charge is made that 
the private school in the United States, despite its freedom from 
trammelling restraints, has contributed nothing constructive to 
American education. It is said of the Catholic schools in par- 
ticular that being under the dominance of ecclesiastical authority 
they can never be regarded as a source of new ideas. The time 
was never more propitious for breaking away from the established 
order. Such a step would be regarded with expectant interest by 
hosts of thinking educators throughout the land who are as cyni- 
cal as we are concerning the present state of affairs. 

In other words, the moment is ripe for the formulation of a 
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constructive policy for Catholic education in the United States. 
As the first step in the formulation of such a policy it behooves 
us to reach a common agreement as to the purposes of Catholic 
education. Of course we are agreed on, general objectives, such 
as Christian character or the preparation for Christian life or. the 
development of the mind, but there is lack of unanimity amongst 
us in regard to the more immediate and proximate ends for 
which we are striving. There ought always to be differences 
amongst us, it is true, and the last thing in the world one would 
want is absolute uniformity. Still, there is a uniformity which 
is necessary if we are to accomplish the purposes for which we 
exist. If the Catholic schools in one part of the country are per- 
fectly content with things secular whilst those elsewhere are 
striving for higher things, it is quite impossible for us to show 
anything like a definite front to those outside. It is hardly worth 
while to build and equip schools and to accept the sacrifice of 
devoted lives to maintain them for the mere privilege of teach- 
ing religion once a day or perhaps only once a week. The reason 
for our existence ought to show forth in every subject that we 
teach, and every course of study that we formulate, in every ad- 
ministrative device that we employ. 

In the second place, a constructive policy of Catholic education 
implies the development of an adequate administrative machinery. 
The school system in every diocese of the country should be 
organized, and must be organized, if we are to avoid unp!easant 
interference. The Supreme Court decision in the Oregon case 
does not insure us in the future. As a matter of fact, the Court 
states among other things: 


“No question is raised concerning the power of the State rea- 
sonably to regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise, and examine 
them, the teachers and pupils ; to require that all children of proper 
age attend some school, that teachers shall be of good moral 
character and patriotic disposition, that certain studies plainly 
essential to good citizenship must be taught, and that nothing 
be taught which is manifestly inimical to the public welfare.” 


In the execution of the power implied in this quotation the 
State might take away from us our liberty just as effectively as 
if the Oregon Law had been declared constitutional. A system 
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of school supervision might be imposed which would place our 
schools practically in the power of the State and make them 
practically public schools; our teachers trained in the spirit of 
secular education, our education based on a secular philosophy of 
life, our privileges in our own schoo!s reduced to that of support- 
ing them. 

This eventuality can only be avoided by effective supervision 
under diocesan direction. In every diocese there should be an 
educational leader, a superintendent of schools. His function it 
would be to see that the instruction in the schools is on the 
proper basis and motivated by the right spirit. He would rep- 
resent the Bishop in educational affairs, and by constructive think- 
ing, friendly help to pastors and teachers and general inspiration 
to everyone connected with the system, contribute to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of all the educational work of the diocese. 
It is to him that the State would turn if it felt the need of 
evidence concerning the work being done in the Catholic schools. 
All that the State has a right to order concerning Catholic 
education could be accomplished through him. Naturally he 
ought to be a priest, for only a priest with his training in phil- 
osophy and theology can direct the work of Catholic education. 
But he ought not to lack training in the principles and methods 
of school administration if he hopes to enjoy the confidence and 
respect of educators outside the system. As long as Catholic 
schools in the majority of dioceses are not organized, lack definite 
teadership and are working along as separate units, our liberty 
is in danger. 

In this I do not wish to be understood as advocating anything 
like undue centralization or hard and fast standardization. The 
fullest measure of automomy consonant with the general good 
must always be left to the pastor of whose parish the school is 
an integral part and to the religious orders who staff it. The 
superintendent of schools should never take upon himself func- 
tions that be!ong to others. It is not necessary for him to build 
up an intricate administrative machinery. His office is quite 
different from that of a superintendent of city schools. His 
chief business should always be the improvement of instruction 
and he shou'd demand only such uniformity as will prevent any 
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child in the diocese from being cheated out of his inheritance. 
But on the other hand, he must be more than a mere figure- 
head or a name in the Catholic Directory. He should be in- 
vested with the requisite authority and should devote all of his 
time to the work of the schools. 

Teacher training is another phase of our work which demands 
constructive thinking. There are many possible ways of training 
a teacher, and educators in general are quite sure that the methods 
in vogue at present fall far short of the ideal. Now, it is mani- 
festly absurd to force religious teachers, living in communities 
and devoting every moment of their lives to the serious busi- 
ness of their calling, to submit to a curriculum of teacher train- 
ing that was originally devised for young girls just out of high 
school, living in the world and not willing to have the serious 
business of preparing for a profession interfere over much with 
their social and recreational life. We are p!acing an enormous 
and unnatural burden upon our teaching Sisters when we force 
them to submit to a system of standardization that was never 
meant for people who live as they do. Moreover, we are causing 
a cleavage in their lives, separating their religious preparation 
from their professional preparation, thus fostering a spirit of pro- 
fessionalism amongst them which must eventually operate to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of their work. If some diocese or some 
community would work out a plan of teacher certification based 
on the principles of Catholic philosophy and adapted to the con- 
ditions of religious life, no State in the union could consistently 
refuse to accept it as sufficient evidence that the teachers were 
properly trained. The State has the right to demand certain 
quatifications from anyone who aspires to teach the young, but 
the State has no right, nor has it the desire, as a matter of fact, 
to dictate the specific manner in which these qualifications may be 
acquired. 

Next, there is the problem of the curriculum in all of its 
various phases from the elementary school to the university. 
What should children be taught in Catholic schools and how 
shou'd the subject-matter be organized and graded? The re- 
form of the curriculum is the foremost consideration in American 
education at the present moment. The American schools are 
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in the process of remaking and the next ten years will see changes 
of deepest significance affecting every stage of the educative 
process. Now our attitude on this point has been altogether too 
negative. We have railed against overcrowding, looked askance 
at the junior high school, ridiculed the differentiated high school 
curriculum. We have ascribed these things to the reign of 
faddism and have refused to admit that they had any basis in 
social or educational necessity. Unfortunately this attitude has 
caused us to be classed with those who for selfish reasons see 
fit to oppose the wider diffusion of educational opportunities. 
We are accused of having an axe to grind, or rationalizing our 
own inadequacy to provide for the proper education of American 
youth. Certainly, wholesale condemnation of everything new in 
American education has not added greatly to our prestige and 
has put us in rather unsavory company. 

If we are not in accord with the curricular practices in the 
public schools, our cue is to deve!op something different and prove 
its superiority by the results it accomplishes. But in doing this 
we must take all the factors into account. It is not enough to talk 
of the excellence of past educational practice. Even if the 
schools of yesterday were ideal, which of course they were not, 
they could hardly satisfy the changed demands of the present. 
Fundamental principles, to be sure, are never out of date, but the 
application of them may be. If our fathers accomplished great 
things it was because they met the problems that confronted them 
with constructive thinking and constructive effort. Their suc- 
cess does not absolve us from the responsibility of doing like- 
wise. We need to take forth from our treasurers new things as 
well as old. If we must be conservative, at least let us be radical 
in our conservatism. Prove all things, yes, but do not take it 
for granted that applications of principle valid one hundred years 
ago are necessarily valid to-day. The program of modern edu- 
cation is inspired by the changed conditions of modern living. 
We may question the wisdom of the program, but we cannot 
question the fact of the change. 

I have mentioned but three problems which Catholic educators 
should attack with a constructive policy. There are many others 
but these will suffice to illustrate my point. A negative state 
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of mind is all very well for those whose interest in things ‘s 
purely academic. Iconoclasm is a p!easant pastime for him who 
has no building to do. But practical difficulties must be mei 
with constructive thinking. If the philosophy of Catholic educa 
tion is to merit attention and respect it must exhibit works as 
well as faith. 

But how shall we go about the task of formu!ating a program 
such as I have been advocating? The answer is by employing 
the methods of educational research and experiment. Now, | 
am fully aware that experimentation is a fighting word with many 
Catholic educators. Just why it should be is not altogether obvious 
when one recalls that the finest contributions to education that 
the Church has ever made began as experiments. The great uni- 
versities in the Middie Ages were in the beginning departures 
from the established routine. The Ratio Studiorum was an ex- 
periment when it was first formulated. St. John Baptist de la 
Salle experimented with teacher training and the simultaneous 
method. The educational work of the early Spanish missionaries 
in the Southwest was begun on an experimental basis. It is 
often charged against educational experimentation that it more 
complete!y victimizes the children; who shall say that they are 
not being victimized by traditional education? 

What we need in Catholic education to-day is a body of 
courageous and intelligent workers thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of Catholic philosophy, trained in the methods of 
modern educational science, neither contemptuous of the work 
of secular educators nor too greatly impressed thereby, who will 
be free to conduct experiments of a research character either in in- 
dividual schools or in individual school systems, with a view of de- 
termining whether or not it is possible to develop a Catholic educa- 
tional practice based on Catholic educational ideals. I am not ad- 
vocating experiment for experiment’s sake, nor research for the 
purpose of personal aggrandizement. I am fully aware that there 
is altogether too much of that sort of thing in the public schools. 
But this in no manner vitiates the entire concept nor absolves 
us from the obligation of using the methods of modern pedago7zv 
in the cause of Christ. There is no reason why some experiment 
in Catholic higher education, for instance, should not challenge 
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as much attention as has the experiment at Antioch College. 
One diocese organized on strictly Catholic lines would blaze the 
way for all of us and do more for the safety of Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States than twenty decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

I believe that the Catholic schools can make a very definite 
contribution to American civilization. The guidance of Catholic 
principles of thought and action was never more decidedly 
needed. The thinking world was never more ready to listen to 
them. But this contribution, Catholic education can make only 
in the degree that it is definitely Catholic. 








DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
PittspurGH, Pa., TuESDAY, JUNE 30, 1925, 2:30 P. M. 

The meetings of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools were held in the Assembly Room of Synod Hall. 
The first session was opeaed on Tuesday, June 30, at 2:30 P. M. 
After the opening prayer, the President of the Department, Rev. 
D. J. McHugh, C. M., M. Sc., delivered an address on the 
“Preservation of Christian Ideals and Principles in Education.” 

After his address, the President appointed the following Com- 
mittees : 

On Nominations: Rev. William C. Nevils, S. J.; Rev. Martin 
A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. Michael S. Ryan, C. M.; Brother 
Edward, F. S. C.; Brother Albert, S. M. 

On Resolutions: Rev. C. F. Carroll, S. J.; Rev. J. W. Haun, 
D. D.; Brother Placidus, C. F. X. 

On Credentials: Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap.; Rev. 
William P. McNally; Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. 

Rev. J. W. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary of the Committee on 
Standardization, presented a full report of the work accomplished 
by the Committee. Father Maguire reported that a questionnaire 
had been sent to the various Catholic colleges to inquire whether 
they measured up to the requirements laid down for the college 
by the American Council on Education and accepted by the De- 
partment of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic 
Educational Association. Some colleges, however, had failed to 
answer the questionnaire. Upon a motion made and passed, 
Father Maguire read the names of the colleges that had answered 
the questionnaire as well as the names of those that had failed to 
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do so. A further difficulty faced by the Standardization Com- 
mittee was that of providing for the inspection required before 
placing an institution on the accredited list. This difficulty con- 
sisted not only in financing these inspections, but also in obtain- 
ing the men and women who would be willing to conduct the 
work of inspection. 

After a general discussion of the problem, it was suggested 
that the annual dues for the colleges should be raised from ten 
do!lars to twenty, since this increase in revenue would allow the 
Catholic Educational Association to defray the expenses entailed 
by the inspection of the colleges. To solve the problem of ob- 
taining men and women to carry out the work of inspection, 
Father Maguire called for volunteers to meet the Committee 
after the session. 

The following Resolutions were submitted by the Committee 
on Standardization and were approved by the Department: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE STANDARDIZATION COM MITTEE 


“Resolved, that no college be placed on the list of standard 
cotleges of this Association without previously having been sub- 
jected to competent personal inspection authorized by this Com- 
mission; where, however, a Catholic college has been already 
approved by a recognized regional standardizing agertcy, after 
competent personal inspection, such college may be placed on 
tle list of approved colleges of the Association, subject to 
inspection whenever this commission may deem advisable. The 
following are the regional standardizing agencies whose inspec- 
tion we recognize, though we claim the right of re-inspection 
whenever this Commission deems it advisable: The American 
Association of Colleges and Universities, the North Central 
Association, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, the Southern Association, 
the North Western Association, the University of California. 

“Resolved that all colleges which refuse to submit triennial 
reports, after due warning shall be dropped by this Commission 
from the approved list.” 


It was also agreed upon that the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion should meet in Chicago on November 8, 1925, to draw up 
its list of approved colleges. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WepneEspay, JULY 1, 9:30 A. M. 

Mr. Charles N. Lischka, Research Specialist, N. C. W. C. Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C., read a paper on “The 
Attendance of Catholic Students at non-Catholic Colleges and 
Universities in 1924.” The paper was discussed by Rev. John 
F. McCormick, S. J., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas H. McLaughlin, 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph., D., and Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
S.J. 

The second paper of the morning, “Examination of the Report 
of the Classical Association,” was read by Rev. William J. Young, 
S. J., of St. Stanislaus’ Seminary, Florissant, Mo., and was dis- 
cussed by the Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., D. D. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 2:30 P. M. 

The first paper of the afternoon, “Importance of the Fresh- 
man Year,” was presented by Rev. Leigh Hubbel, C. S. C., Ph. 
D., University of Notre Dame, Ind., and was discussed by Rev. 
E. A. Fitzgerald, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The second paper, “Extra-Curricular Activities,” by Rev. John 
F. Malloy, C. S. Sp., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
discussed by Brother Richard, F. S. C., St. Thomas’ College, 
Scranton, Pa. 

The third paper, “The Definition of the Junior College,” by 
Rev. Ignatius A. Wagner, C. PP. S., Ph. D., St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Ind., gave rise to a general discussion. Father Wag- 
ner reported the recommendation made by the Committee on the 
Junior College composed of himself, Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, 
LL. D., and Rev. Feiix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., that the junior 
college standards approved by the American Council om Educa- 
tion should be adopted by the Department of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, with these exceptions, however, that the en- 
downment of consecrated lives should be accepted in lieu of 
financial endowment, and that special consideration should be 
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given to the credits obtained by the study of religion in the Catho- 
lic junior college. All these recommendations were approved by 
the Department. Father Wagner reported that eight junior col- 
leges had applied to his Committee for approval, but he recom- 
mended that the execution of the junior college standards should 
be left in the hands of the Department Committee on Stand- 
ardization. A motion made to this effect was passed unanimously. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHurspay, JULY 2, 9:30 A. M. 

Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl., 
presented a paper on “Develeping the Social Sense in Our Stu- 
dents.” The paper called forth a lively discussion in which the 
following took part: Rev. Stephen Klopfer, Rev. George Stro- 
haver, S. J., Rev. J. W. Maguire, C. S. V., Sister M. Aloysius, of 
St. Teresa’s College, Winona, Minn., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J. 

Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., presented the following Re- 
port prepared by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., chaplain to the 
Catholic students at the University of Illinois: 


STATE UNIVERSITIES AND CREDITS FOR COURSES IN RELIGION 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


The members of the Committee met in Chicago to convass the 
problem of determining the policy of the various State univer- 
sities in conferring credits for courses in religion. A study of 
the catalogues showing the curricula of the different State uni- 
versities and other non-sectarian institutions of similar standing, 
indicates that in almost every institution courses on some phase 
of religion or the Bible are included. 

‘At the University of Pennsylvania, for example, courses on 
the English Bible in Greek, New Testament, on the development 
of Christian thought, and religions of modern thinkers, are 
included in the curriculum pursued with credits by undergraduate 
students. At the University of Minnesota the following courses 
are listed in the general domain of religion: psychology of re- 
ligion, philosophy of religion, history of religion, science and 
religion, the Bible as literature. The courses enumerated as 
offered in these two universities represent a fair cross-section 
of the type of courses in other universities of similar standing. 
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A similar survey made by the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education under the general direction of Professor Chas. 
Foster Kent of the Divinity School of Yale University, shows 
the widespread practice of including in the curriculum courses 
in the field of religion, not only in the State universities, but in 
the vast majority of normal schools. 

The question was raised, however, as to whether such courses 
as have been enumerated are comparab!e to the courses offered 
in the majority of Catholic colleges where positive dogmas con- 
stitute the fundamental content of the subject-matter. It has 
been the experience of the writer of this report that most univer- 
sities offer such courses on the ground that they are non-denom- 
inational in character and simp!y cultural in value. They seek 
to regard religion as a science to be treated objectively with no 
reference to the viewpoint of any particular religious denomina- 
tion. Because of the disparity between the courses in Catholic 
colleges and the courses in religion in State universities, it was . 
felt advisable to write to a number of respective State univer- 
sities in different parts of the country to ascertain their views 
on the matter of conferring credits for courses involving positive 
religious dogmas, such as held by the Catholic Church. 

Correspondence was conducted with the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Vermont. Michigan, Indiana, and Iowa. The 
answers given by the registrars in these various universities 
indicated a variety which is probably representative of the variety 
existing among the universities of the country. 

Some universities confer credits upon such courses; others 
confer no credits. Some universities state that they confer such 
credits,only when it is perfectly apparent that such courses have 
been given in a non-sectarian and non-partisan way. Others 
confer credits — and this seems to be true of the majority — upon 
the study of the Bible, but that is often studied as literature 
rather than for its religious teachings. Moreover, upon the num- 
ber of credits conferred upon such courses, there is again the 
same divergence. The University of Minnesota writes: “Our 
regulations do not permit us to accept more than three semester 
hours’ work in religious training.” The University of Illinois, 
on the other hand, confers credits for ten hours work in religious 
education. 

Time did not permit this Committee to carry on correspondence 
with every State university and non-sectarian institution in 
America to determine the policy of each in this matter. It is 
recommended, however, that such a study be made. It is further 
recommended that an effort be made to secure through perhaps 
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some national organization of universities of higher learning in 
America, recognition of courses in positive religious education. 
This Committee recommends, furthermore, that a final report 

on this subject be rendered to the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at its meeting next year. 

Rev. Bernarp P. O’RErLty, S. M. 

Rev. JoseEpH RerNer, S. J. 

Rev. Joun A. O’Brien, Pu. D. 

Committee. 


Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., reported that the Association of 
American Colleges conducted a survey to ascertain to what ex- 
tent credits were allowed for courses in religion. He suggested 
that the Committee cf the Catholic Educational Association 
should cooperate with this larger body. Sister M. Aloysius, Rev.. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. j. W. Maguire, C. S. V., Rev. John M. 
Malloy, C. S. Sp., joined in the further discussion. The final 
resolution arrived at was that the Committee appointed last year 
and consisting of Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, S. M., Rev. Joseph 
Reiner, S. J., and Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., should continue 
and render a final report to the Catholic Educational Association 
at its meeting next year. 

The Department decided that the annual dues for the col- 
lege should be raised from’ ten to twenty dollars and that the 
annual dues for the junior college should be fifteen dollars. 

The first matter decided upon at the joint closing meeting of the 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools was to raise the 
annual dues for the high school from five to ten dollars. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported as follows: 

President, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A.; D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Samuel H. Horine, S. J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Brother Thomas, 
F. S. C., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, 
S. M. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: Rev. 
William P. McNally, S. T. L., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Ignatius 
A. Wagner, C. PP. S., Ph. D., Rensselaer, Ind.; Rev. John W. 
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Maguire, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., 
Ph. D., Austin, Texas; Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J., New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Henry M. Hald, Ph. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Charles F. Carroll, S. J., Spokane, Wash.; Brother Placidus, C. 
F. X., Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Thomas Stritch, S. ]., New Orleans, 
La.; Brother Albert L. Hellinger, S. M., Peoria, Ill.; Brother 
Edward, F. S. C., Providence, R. I.; Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, 
S. J., West Stockbridge, Mass.; Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Edmund Ryan, Emmitsburg, Md.; 
Mother M. Ignatius, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sister Agnes Clare, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for these 
nominees, who were declared the officers of the Department for 
the ensuing year. 

The motion was made and seconded that Sister M. Aloysius, 
St. Teresa’s College, Winona, Minn., occupy the vacancy on the 
Committee on Standardization created by the resignation of Rev. 
William P. McNally. The motion was acted on favorably, and 
the Committee on Standardization was announced as follows: 

Chairman, Rev. John ¥. McCormick, S. J.; Secretary, Rev. 
J. W. Maguire, C. S. V. 1920-26: Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M.; 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C.; Rev. James H. Ryan, Ph. D. 1922-28: 
Rev James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rev. Charles Buckley, 
S. J.; Sister Augustina, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent, N. J. 
1924-30: Rev. J. A. Tetzlaffff, S. M.; Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, 
O. S. A., D. D.; Sister M. Aloysius, St. Teresa’s College, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following Report: 


RESOLUTIONS 


In bringing to a close the sessions of the twenty-second annual 
convention, the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is unanimous in expressing to Right Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, D. D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh and to the members of his efficient com- 
mittee, our sincere thanks for their cordial welcome and for the 
splendid facilities provided by them for our work. To the clergy 
and religious communities is due special recognition for their 
kind hospitality to many visiting delegates and members. 
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With heartfelt gratitude to God, our unfailing source of 
inspiration and strength, we are given to view the continued 
growth and improvement of our Catholic institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country, many of which now rank with 
the foremost in both enrollment and prestige. While bending 
every effort towards the maintenance of the best scholastic 
standards and the further development of our material resources, 
we are more than ever convinced that our highest service to 
both God and country in the work of education is the upbuilding 
of true Christian character in the hearts of the young upon the 
firm foundation of Catholic principles and Catholic ideals. 

While rejoicing with legitimate gratification over the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States unanimously 
rejecting the infamous Oregon School Law as unconstitutional, 
we are encouraged in our work by the strengthened realization 
that the Catholic position on this vital question is now upheld 
by our highest tribunal as the one genuine American position. 
Catholic truth and true Americanism are in full accord. The 
future is indeed bright for our institutions if we continue ever 
faithful to our sacred trust. 

At this particular time it seems opportune to go on record 
as endorsing and supporting the efforts of our Committee on 
Standardization with reference to both college and junior college. 
Only by sympathetic cooperation, and at times some sacrifice, can 
the various instituticns composing this Association command 
and maintain that prestige in the educational world which is so 
necessary for the proper realization of our high mission. We 
also favor vigilant but kindly supervision of student activities, 
especially athletics, and suggest active membership in the re 
spective regional conferences as a remedy for existing evils and 
an aid to general good will. 

Finally, it is our unshaken conviction that no undertaking 
can further the social! reign of Jesus Christ in the restless world 
of to-day more effectively than can Catholic higher education. 
We need trained leaders of thought and of action. These can 
come,, ordinarily speaking, only from our Catholic colleges and 
universities. Through the active enccuragement and support of 
our zealous hierarchy and clergy our institutions will be provided 
with the material means. for. meeting the growing demands on 
their slender resources, and Church and nation will be supplied 
with the one kind of leadership that can save the future from 
chaos. 


The Resolutions were adopted as read. 
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A vote of thanks was offered to Rev. Ignatius A. Wagner, 
C. PP. S., Ph. D., for his splendid work in studymg the sub- 
ject of the junior college. 

Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D., Chairman of the Library 
Section, reported successful and largely attended meetings in his 
Section. 

Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., Ph. D., Chairman of the Con- 
ference of Catholic Colleges for Women, made an equally gratify- 
ing report for his Section. 

Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., Chairman of the Secondary 
Education Section, reported that valuable work had been done in 
his Section, and urged that the policy of having a separate pro- 
gram for the Secondary Education Section should be continued 
in the future. 

Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. j., made the motion that a stenographer 
should be engaged to assist the Secretary of the Department at 
next year’s convention. The motion was carried. 

The retiring President, Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., and the 
new President, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., made brief addresses. 

The Department then adjourned. 


FeLrx M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap., 
Secretary. 








PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


PRESERVATION OF CHRISTIAN IDEALS AND 
PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION 


REVEREND DANIEL J. MCHUGH, C. M., F. R. A. S., DE PAUL 
UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Once again the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has come together for its annual meeting. Much is to be done, 
much is to be hoped for. The large attendance here at Pittsburgh 
this year indicates wide interest and expectancy. It is to be 
hoped that our meeting will be satisfactory in every respect; that 
whatever is done will be done well, for the good of the cause of 
Catholic education, for the good of our Association in general, 
for the good of this Department and for the good of the indi- 
vidual institutions and members. Let us hope that the. prcb- 
lems coming up will be presented clearly and solved wisely, with- 
out confusion or loss of time. Let us pray God for His blessing 
on our endeavors. 

It may seem strange to some that I have selected such a subject 
as the “Preservation of Christian Ideals and Principles in Educa- 
tion” for my address. Surely all Catholic educators hold these 
things in high esteem and guard them jealously. However, I 
trust that no harm will come from placing a little emphasis on 
this subject at the present time. 

Preservation may be considered as the act or process of keep- 
ing from injury or decay. We preserve when we guard or de- 
fend, when we protect or save, when we uphold, sustain or keep 
intact. The joyful mother preserves her newly born child from 
injury, she guards and defends it from danger and death, she 
protects it on every occasion, she would die to save it from harm. 
Our relation to Christian ideals and principles is not quite the 
same as the relation of mother and offspring, since we are not 
the author of them; they have been bequeathed to us as a precious 
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heritage by the Divine Author, Christ Himself, yet our affection 
and solicitude for their preservation and perpetuation should be 
no less strong. 

Christian ideals and principles may be injured from without 
and they may decay from within. The now famous Oregon case 
and the efforts made to justify an obnoxious law in the eyes 
of the Supreme Court of the United States were a striking in- 
stance of danger from without. Passing over the danger and 
severe injury to Christian ideals and principles from the press, 
the stage, modern fashions, and so forth, vio'ence has been suf- 
fered and is still suffered through many of the text-books and 
works of reference employed in education, particularly in litera- 
ture, in history, in sociology, and in the various branches of phi- 
losophy and natural science. The professor in the chair of learning 
and wisdom frequently treats Christian ideals and principles 
rudely and dashes them to the ground, an operation that should be 
viewed with no more serenity than when a bandit tears a lovely 
child, the hope of the world, from a mother’s arms and dashes it 
to the ground. 

In the more or less urgent necessity under which Catholic 
institutions find themselves of imitating or duplicating courses of 
study offered in secular schools, there is some danger of letting 
Christian ideals and principles decay from within. If our 
eyes become focused on material standards and the machinery 
for maintaining these standards, it is possible that our Christian 
ideals and principles may suffer detriment. 

An ideal is something held up before the mind; it is a sort of 
beacon light, a spiritual! or sensuous image standing forth in 
beauty and truth; hence it is good. It excites our appetitive 
faculty, we follow after it, we try to realize it, to make it our 
own. Long ago it was said: Tell me who your companions are 
and I will tell you what you are. It may as well be said: Tell 
me what your ideals are and I will tell you what you are. De- 
stroy the true and beautiful ideals standing forth beckoning and 
encouraging you onward, il'uminating your path and directing 
your steps, and you will wander aimlessly through dark forests 
or desert wastes or over uncharted seas. Take away the Chris- 
tian ideals that built up our modern civilization, and discontent, 
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bewilderment, confusion and despair must result. To quicken 
your pace, to rush madly on, is only to hasten your eventual 
destruction. 

A principle is the beginning, the “principium’” of something 
The roaring mountain torrent frequently has its beginning as 
an insignificant rill formed from the melting snows. It has a 
specific cause, it comes from a definite place and it leads to a 
place no less definite, producing far-reaching consequences. So 
it is with principles which are the mainsprings of human action, 
of inte‘ligent effort. Principles are a directing influence on life 
and behaviour. Right principles are a sound foundation on which 
to rear the superstructure of education, of religion, of science. 
At the same time they are a directing and guiding influence; 
they are the eye of the architect, the essence of the specifications. 
False principles, or no principles at all, lead to confusion, chaos, 
unrest, discontent, anarchy, and the superstructure erected on 
them will no more reach a perfect consummation than did the 
Tower of Babel. Christian idea's and principles draw their 
imagery and inspiration, their source and origin from Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Author of nature. They must re- 
dound to the greater glory of God and the more lasting good of 
mankind. The teacher or the school that rejects these ideals 
or principles can further the cause neither of science nor of 
truth, (since science and truth are one), nor can they show the way 
of true progress, of right freedom, of permanent happiness. 

The Catholic Church, the great exponent of Christian ideals 
and principles, has come in for a great share of abuse during 
the ages and down to the present time. Prejudiced and ill-in- 
formed writers have written up certain incidents of history, for 
instance, to the discredit of the Catholic Church. These calumnies 
have been peddled down through the centuries with a view of 
putting the Church and her divine mission in an unfavorable 
light, raising up an ugly smoke-screen between the youthful 
mind, natura!ly lifted up to truth and goodness, and the Eternal 
Light begotten before all ages, source of the light and warmth 
of highest knowledge; nay more, they have actually besmirched 
the pure teaching and the holy mission of His Church, causing 
hundreds of thousands if not tens of millions of students to re- 
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‘ject and scorn the beautiful Spouse of Christ, the teacher of 
heavenly and even of human wisdom. Look through your high 
school and college libraries, study the text-books and reference 
works of literature, history, sociology, natural science, and so 
forth, and you will find ideals and principles that are anything 
but Christian, and you will find many things that certainly 
do not give the Church “a square deal.” Only a month ago I 
happened to be in Los Angeles where I marveled at the wonder- 
ful growth of educational institutions. 1 passed a certain high 
school, a few years ago not in existence, and fifteen hundred or 
more students came out ai the hour of dismissal. A day or so 
later I heard of an incident in a history class of this same school. 
There was an examination or review and a certain Catholic stu- 
dent of some knowledge and courage refused to write on his paper 
what the text-book said of the sale of indulgences by the Catho- 
lic Church. His professor called him for not answering as he 
had been taught and, after hearing the boy’s side of the story, 
replied: “Weli, you may be right but I must give you a low 
mark.” This is only one instance I dare say of thousands that 
indicate a poisoning of the wells or sources of knowledge and a 
perpetuation of calumnies originally inspired by passion or 
prejudice. 

Permanence amid change seems to be a law of the universe, 
at least there is stability continuing through long cycles of time. 
The fundamental, the necessary things persevere, while many of 
the minor things change. Century after century the earth con- 
tinues in its orbit round the sun, completing the entire journey 
in time that is well known to the tenth of a second. The rotation 
of the earth on its axis is also constant, being the same day after 
day and year after year. Nevertheless on the earth we have 
many atmospheric changes, changes of heat and cold, of cloud 
and sunshine, or rain and drought; also sudden phenomena such 
such as the earthquake that happened at Santa Barbara. Thus 
there is much variety amid certain permanent features. In like 
manner, in the human mind or soul and in the education best 
adapted to it, there are certain fundamentals that do not, that 
shou!d not, change; for instance, the soul itself retains its identity, 
it perseveres the same soul, a spiritual substance, amid many 
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changes of activity, of thought, of desire, of emotion. While 
we should be keenly ative to the new ideas and processes, changes 
of objective, of content and of method in education, we should 
test the new by means of the tried and true. The essentials or 
fundamentals that we have are like the metal that rings true and 
we should test the new by striking it against the old (as was well 
said by Bishop Boy!e at the public reception) and see what sound 
is produced. Frequently it will be found that a hollow, discordant 
sound is the result. There will then be no need of lengthy 
analysis or thorough reduction in the crucible of truth. On the 
other hand, many of the new things are admirab!y suited to the 
perfect education that we aim to give and should be accepted 
with thankfulness. 

At the recent convention of medical men in London attention 
was called to the rapid pace at which the world of human beings 
is now moving and the serious physical ills, particularly nervous 
and mental diseases, that are playing sad havoc with the human 
race. Danger signals were pointed out; the obvious recom- 
mendation was to slow down, to cease using up so much physical 
and mental energy. Speed or rapidity of motion in itself may not 
be so harmful, the evil comes from wrong alignment and waste- 
ful friction. It may be pointed out that there are similar evils 
in education ; much running after fads and fancies to the detriment 
of that which is sotid and substantial, much misguided effort and 
woeful economic waste, right principles and true ideals having 
been discarded for the new and curious. 

The world has suffered greatly because of its failure to ap- 
preciate and to follow after Christian ideals. Education has suf- 
fered greatly and is suffering greatly at the present day because 
of its scant respect for such. The ordinary studies of the high 
school and the college either ignore or controvert and destroy 
Christian ideals in the minds of the students. This abandonment 
of that which is best in education has played a part in the present 
condition of society. “As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 
If the school, the professors and the text-books have no respect 
for Christian ideals and principles, then there is a joining of 
hands with the external agencies of newspaper, theater and popu- 
lar fashion in the general de-Christianization of the race. Dis- 
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regard for law and order, for correct morals, for needful disci- 
pline, together with an attraction to the “new thought”, the “new 
freedom’, idolatry of seif, mad rush for pleasure and so on, 
follow inevitably. “They have forsaken Me, the fountain of 
living water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

Christian ideals and principles have stood the test of time. 
There is none better, of this we should be assured. That many 
of the ideals and principles put forth in educational institutions 
from time to time and frequently followed for a while, at least, 
lead to grave errors and destruction there can be no doubt. We 
should not be misled into thinking that the ideals of the Christian 
schools are out of date. They are no more out of date than 
the rock of Gibraltar is out of date. Our ideals and principles 
are like the house built upon the rock, while the education and 
the social or industrial life following after other ideals are like 
the house built upon the sand. It is delightful to build on the 
sand with the gentle breeze from the ocean fanning one’s cheek, 
but behold, the lightning flashes, the tempest rages, the waves 
come, and the house we have bui‘t on the sand is no more. So 
is it, so shall it ever be, with the false philosophy, the erroneous 
teaching, the wrong ideals and principles that come into vogue 
from time to time. 

At the present day we behold great unrest and dissatisfaction 
in. many lines of human endeavor. Certainly education has not 
escaped criticism. Many thinking persons are dissatisfied with 
the results now being achieved. Is not at least part of the failure 
due to the abandonment of fundamentals? Things have moved 
perhaps more rapidly during the last half century than ever before, 
especially in the United States. Why, only a little over a half cen- 
tury has elapsed since the first steam engine crossed the western 
desert and reached the smiling orange groves of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mountain trails have now given way to automobile high- 
ways in the west, while airships carry mail from Chicago to New 
York by night in nine hours. The wonderful progress in the prac- 
tical sciences of physics, chemistry and biology has revolutionized 
the world. We move faster than in the days of old and more new 
things are presented to the mind. The mind itself has caught 
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the spirit of change, of speed, of innovation. Industrial develop- 
ment or evolution has caused the minds of many to believe 
readily in mental, in spiritual evolution. It is so evident the 
new model automobile is an improvement on that of two or three 
years ago that many are led to believe there is the same develop- 
ment and improvement going on in the human mind, in educa- 
tion, in religion. The new thought is supposed to be better than 
the old, the new meihod of teaching, the latest text-book on a 
given subject, is supposed to be better than that going before. 
Any educated person should be able to distinguish between the 
experimental and the spiritual or rational, but it seems true that 
a gigantic fallacy or false impression in these things has gradually 
affected the minds of many persons. 

It seems to me that it would be a splendid thing for a com- 
mission of some kind to examine the sources of information and 
the principles of education in school libraries and text-books 
throughout the land, and to reach in some way or other the pro- 
fessors and teachers with an antidote for the baneful elements 
found therein; that is, by the full light of truth and the correct 
interpretation of things human and divine, so far as possible. 
I have reason to believe that at least many of the professors in 
the non-sectarian schools are well-meaning; they wish to be fair, 
but they have been influenced by what they have heard and read. 
Let me recall an incident that happened not very long ago. The 
professor was dilating on the selfishness of those who had left 
the world and bound themselves by religious vows. A certain 
girl, after listening for some time, raised her hand and begged to 
be heard. She asked the professor if it was selfish to spend long 
hours in the c'assroom month after month and year after year 
without pecuniary compensation, whether it was selfish to spend a 
life in the hospital or the infant asylum caring for sick or help- 
less humanity, and so forth. The professor readily saw the truth 
and justice of the arguments and discarded his former talk, 
although by profession he had already been sitting in the chair 
of truth. 

In another college a certain professor who had been called to 
task in a similar way, hesitated when he came to something in- 
volving ideals, principles or history of the Catholic Church and 
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said to a certain young lady, “Well, Miss so-and-so, you are 
the professor in this instance. What does the Catholic Church 
have to say on this subject?’ While there may have been some 
irony in his manner, at the same time there was a disposition 
to be fair, a trait of character cherished by all hundred per cent 
Americans. Freedom, academic freedom, is a good thing, but 
truth is better. There is no doubt that scientists in particular 
often let their enthusiasm go too far, through vivid imagination 
vaulting beyond the sober steps of logical inference. From one or 
two particulars a general conclusion is sometimes drawn and from 
a specious resemblance a complete identity is fabricated. The 
older I grow the more I am convinced that Catholics have the 
true psychology, at least in the main, and that the others are 
traveling, as it were, through a desert waste or on an uncharted sea. 

Why preserve Christian ideals? Because they are the best the 
world has ever known. Because they lead to peace and happiness 
on earth and assurance of eternal happiness in heaven. Because 
they embody the true psychology and philosophy of life, being 
propounded by Him who knew what was in man and who loved 
and still loves man with an eternal love. Because they include 
the right sociology, insisting on true brotherhood and mutual aid. 
“Love your neighbor as yourself” is a principle of its very nature 
destroying hatred and enmities, contentions and quarrels. Our 
Catholic high schools and colleges should strive above all to main- 
tain the purity and strength of Christian ideals and principles, 
inculcating them sanely and intelligently, showing their beauty 
and utility in the life of humanity. In fine, it seems to me that 
our object is to turn out students, young men and young women, 
who will form “a people acceptable, a pursuer of good works”; a 
people acceptable to God because living according to His laws 
and Commandments, according to all justice; a people acceptable 
to the State because of loyalty and devotion to it, with an en- 
lightened appreciation of its place in the divine economy. “Be 
subject to the higher powers,” as “ordained of God.” Genuine 
patriotism, love for the home of the brave and the land of the 
free, draws its highest inspiration and its greatest strength from 
religious principles. This has been proved time and again in crit- 
ical periods, for instance, in time of war. 
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It is better to be good than to be learned, though many schools 
have apparently lost sight of the need of virtue in the mad quest 
for knowledge. It is better to have humility than to know the 
definition thereof, though the student may have lost sight of this 
truth in his efforts to acquire learning. Our philosophy is not: 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die’’, but “Through 
many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom of God.” 
We cannot teach: “Get money, get it honestly if you can, but get 
money,” but rather, “We are bound to restore ill-gotten goods 
or the vaiue of them, otherwise we cannot be forgiven.” 








THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


REVEREND IGNATIUS A. WAGNER, C. PP. S., PH. D., ST. JOSEPH’S 
COLLEGE, COLLEGEVILLE, INDIANA 


At the Milwaukee convention of this Association the following 
statement was inserted in the minutes after a discussion of the 
junior college: 


“The final decision arrived at was that the standards suggested 
for the junior college should be printed and sent to each college 
belonging to the Association along with a request for an opinion 
on each standard. The subject of these standards would then 
be discussed and voted on by the delegates of the respective 
institutions in a public meeting to be held at the 1925 convention 
of the Association.” 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Department 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays it was decided to submit these standards to 
all “standard colleges, non-standard colleges and normal schools 
belonging to the Association with the request for an opinion on 
each standard.” A digest of these opinions was to be prepared 
by the Committee on Junior Colleges and presented to the as- 
sembled delegates as a basis for discussion and vote. 

This work was carried out by the writer during the past three 
months and this paper will be a presentation of the replies re- 
ceived, 

The questionnaire was mailed to 520 schools. After sifting 
out replies that were irrelevant, others that failed the purpose, 
and some that did not enter into the discussion at all, in all about 
25, there were 95 left upon which to work. Forty-three replies 
were received from the States west of the Mississippi, and 52 
from the States east of it, in all from 26 States. Sectionally the 
country was well represented, illustrated by 7 papers from New 
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York, Pennsylvania 6, Ohio 6, Illinois 7, Missouri 5, Kansas 3, 
Montana 1, California 8. ’ 

Sixteen only approved the entire set of standards without 
qualification. The general tenor of about ten was that the stand- 
ards were too high and of about thirty that the standards were 
too low or not rigid enough. Some suggested that the standards 
of the North Central Association be adopted in full. Curiously 
enough, considering the fact that the Association has committed 
itself to the standards or principles of standardization of the Na- 
tional Council on Education, for the four-year college, one only 
suggested that these principles be adopted for the junior college 
also. 

Some asked the question, “Why the junior college at all 
Some asked for a definition of the junior college. I shall try 
to answer both questions. In a paper read to the College De- 
partment last year I gave the reasons for the establishment of 
junior colleges by State departments, municipalities, and church 
organizations other than Catholic. The same reasons hold for the 
establishment of the Catholic junior colleges. The National 
Council on Education defines the junior college as follows: 


>9) 
? 


“The Junior College is an institution of higher education 
which gives two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, scope 
and thoroughness to the first: two years of a college as defined 
elsewhere by the Committee.’ It adds: “The definiation is based 
on the assumption that the junior college is an integral part of 
a large system and that its standards and courses should facili- 
tate interchange of students and credits between the junior 
college and other higher educational institutions.” 

The revised definition as given by the North Central Associa- 
tion (1924) is: 

“A standard junior college is an institution of higher education 
with a curriculum covering two years of college work (at least 
60 semester hours or the equivalent in year, or term or quarter 
credits) which is based upon and continues or supplements the 
work of secondary instruction as given in any accredited four- 
year high school.” 

It is-evident from these two definitions that the definition of a. 
junior college cannot very well be given unless its standards are 
fixed at the same time. In fact the standards themselves are the 
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definition, as in them we find the prerequisites, scope, and thor- 
oughness, in as far as standards go. 

Assuming that the junior college is to do real college work 
and not to be a mere continuation of high school methods and 
high school studies under high school teachers, then there is 
only one answer to numerous questions as to evaluation of hours, 
number and quality of courses, rating of students, content of 
courses, preparation of instructors, etc., viz., in the twelve years 
discussion of these matters in the proceedings of the Catholic 
Educational Association. There seems to be no need at all of 
reopening all that, if the two first years of the standard four- 
year college are to serve as the scheme upon which the junior 
college standards are to be planned. 

Why the junior college at all? The answer is, they are here, 
and more of them are coming. Nothing new is being established. 
There are a great number of preparatory seminaries with four 
years of high school and two years of college, which cannot go 
on with their students because the regulations of the diocese or 
province force the student to enter a major seminary at the close 
of that real junior college period. If these schools cannot be 
standardized as junior colleges, then one group of very efficient 
schools is outlawed. 

There are a great many normal schools that operate now as 
junior colleges, i. e., with two years of college work only. Con- 
ditions are such that there is no real need for adding two years 
more, although there is no denying the desirability. 

There are colleges, with good history and traditions, successful 
alumni, honest and thorough in their work, which find it im- 
possible for various reasons to add the last two years of the four- 
year college, and I have a feeling that it would be better for 
some that are operating now as four-year colleges to drop the 
last two years and really function as junior colleges than to be 
breaking men and dispositions trying to maintain what their re- 
sources cannot possibly permit them to do efficiently. The junior 
colleges, therefore, exist now. The present effort is simply to 
give them an honorable standing in the Association, so that 
eventually we may call our institutions by their right names, real 
high schools, real junior colleges, real colleges — we may even 
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be bold enough about the year 1950 (judging from the time it 
took to define the four-year college) to standardize universities. 

I shall now take up the questionnaire, standard by standard, 
and show how the various schools reacted to them. 


STANDARD NO. I. 


The standard junior college shall require not less than fifteen 
secondary units for unconditional admission. 

Approved without qualification by 81. The main questions re- 
lated to the inclusion or exclusion of religion. Some would make 
it 16 with religion, some 17 with religion, others would include 
religion to the extent of one unit in the 15 units. There is quite 
a sentiment in favor of prescribing certain subjects: To quote: 


“T believe that a minimum requirement of ten units be made up 
of English, history, mathematics, science and foreign language, 
the other four units to be elective’ * * * “The commercial 
and kindred subjects should be limited to at most four units, and 
of these not more than one unit in each subject”? * * * “A 
major portion of the units accepted for admission must be 
definitely related with the curriculum to which the student is 
admitted” * * * Qne writes: “The applicant for the A. B. 
degree should have four units of Latin” * * * “The conditioned 
minimum should be mentioned. I have known students to go 
from second-year high school into colleges as conditioned students 
to carry on or attempt to carry on freshman subjects” * * * 
“The passing mark should be indicated” * * * “The units should 
have been earned during high school periods comprising four 
years.” 


The unit is of course a subject taken five hours a week for 36 
weeks, or the equivalent in points, credits, or whatever they may 
be called. The object is— not to accept a student who has not 
completed at least 93 per cent of the work required by a standard 
four-year high school. 

STANDARD NO. 2. 

The standard coliege shall require not less than 64 semester 
hours for graduation. 

This standard was based on the former four-year college stand- 
ard of 128 semester hours, viz., 120 semester hours of standard 
subjects plus 8 semester hours of religion. 
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Unqualified approval, 71. Most of the comments related to the 
requirement in religion, whether the subject ought or ought not 
to be included in 120 semester hours. The 64 hours were in- 
tended to provide for the usual 60 hours with the addition of 
four hours of religion. Some called for an “evaluation” of hours 
and wanted to know what would become of them when trans- 
ferred to another college? “Something ought to be said about ful- 
filling the major requirements of the senior college.” “Thirty- 
two hours ought to be in one subject.” The answer to the ques- 
tion about evaluation of credits seems to be simple. The purpose 
of standardization is to guarantee the quantity and quality of 
work done in the junior col'ege and any junior college which 
has been standardized by this Association is presumed to prepare 
students properly for admission to the junior class of the arts 
or professional courses for which it advertises preparation until 
the contrary has been demonstrated. Other remarks show that 
the writers were thinking of 45 minute periods instead of stand- 
ard semester hours of 55 minutes in the clear, or had in mind 
semi-high school work instead of real college work that throws 
more responsibility and originality upon the student. The college 
student is to be guided rather than drilled. 


STANDARD NO. 3 


The standard junior college shall have at least five departments 
with five professors. The department of English, history and 
foreign language should be represented. 


Let us bear in mind that this leaves two departments open to 
the selection of the school itself, also that this is the minimum 
requirement. More departments may be added. Surely a school 
with a large enrollment would not be satisfied with a meagre 
curriculum. It would be obliged, in order to hold its students, 
to offer a richer selection. Moreover, the kind of foreign lan- 
guage taught, whether modern or classical, is left open. If the 
school is limited to one class of students, such as a preparatory 
seminary or a normal school, then the kind of language work will 
he dictated by the needs of the school. The standard was ac- 
cepted by 64 without comment. The changes suggested vary 
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considerably. Six suggest that mathematics be made obligatory, 
twe!ve that one science be included as necessary. Some would 
require both science and mathematics. Five think philosophy 
essential in a Catholic junior college curriculum. Specifically 
there were other suggestions. 

“Preparatory seminaries should prescribe Latin and Greek” * 
* * “Normal schools should include education and religion” 
* * * “Science and education should be obligatory” * * * 
“Five professors are not sufficient if varied choice of electives 
is permitted” * * * Prefer six departments, English, his- 
tory, foreign language, and not less than 16 hours from the 
groups of mathematics, physical science and biological science” 
* * * “Tf four professors can cover the ground why not let 
four professors suffice” * * * “The necessity of five pro- 
fessors will depend upon the number of pupils and the number 
of foreign languarges taught.” * * * “in the very small 
junior college four professors might do the work” * * * 
“The great demand of religious teachers scarcely warrants this 
unless the professors may assist in the high school.” 


STANDARD NO. 4 


The professors of the standard junior college should have a 
college degree or its (academic) equivalent. They should instruct 
in the department for which they have had special preparation. 


Many suggest that the Master of Arts, Science, or Philosophy 
be required. Others, following standards of many States and 
some accrediting agencies, suggest that the teachers have at least 
one year of standard graduate work before being permitted to 
teach in the junior college. “Heads of departments should have 
the Doctor’s degree.” “Heads of departments should have the 
Master’s degree and teachers one year of graduate work.” “Our 
Catholic colleges should require just a little more than any of the 
States, and most of them require the M. A. degree.” 

Some think the standard as stated is too high and difficult 
to meet for new institutions. “Knowledge or the ability to impart 
knowledge to others is more important than the mere holding of 
a degree. Too much stress is being placed on the degree and not 
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enough on the acquisition cf knowledge to teach intelligently in 
a particular department.” 

“Academic equivalent,” is too often questioned. “In some com- 
munities such degrees have not been taken. Yet the teachers have 
completed a course which would entitle them to a college degree. 
We have most competent teachers, men who have taught their 
respective subjects for twenty or more years with splendid re- 
sults. Are they considered as possessing its equivalent?” “Is 
the course that a priest has made in high school, college, and 
seminary sufficient to warrant saying that he has the academic 
equivalent?” * * * “We agree provided that ‘academic 
equivalent’ is not determined by each community conducting a 
junior college. Members of religious orders sent to teach in 
their own junior college are often considered (by their Superiors) 
‘specially prepared’” * * * “The professors should be per- 
mitted to teach in their minor as well as in their major sub- 
jects. Too exclusive specialization is detrimental to broad cul- 
ture, the one indispensible qualification for a junior college in- 
structor.”’ 


All accrediting agencies have taken the stand that teachers who 
have put in many years of successful work in some subject pos- 
sess the “equivalent,” especially if they have had the equivalent 
preparation for their work subject by subject. The school is to 
be judged by all its standards and not by one alone. The policy 
of the school and its resolution to meet the standards as soon as 
conditions will allow must be taken into consideration always. 
A school or a community that refuses to prepare its new teachers 
adequately or engages new teachers without degrees or graduate 
preparation, must be judged deficient in resolution to meet the 
standards. 

STANDARD NO. 5 

The library of the standard junior college should contam at 
least 3000 volumes. 

There were 62 unqualified approvals of this standard. Dis- 
senting comments were made in the following expressions or sug- 
gested additions: “3000 well selected volumes” ; “volumes bear- 
ing on the courses offered” * * * “Quality and fitness for 
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_the courses should be stressed” * * * “Tt should contain not 


fewer than 3000 up-to-date volumes exclusive of public docu- 
ments, religious books and fiction” * * * “of useful col- 
lateral reading” * * * “Selected with special reference to 
college work”. * * * “The number is not adequate. Effec- 
tive work might be done if this library is well chosen, in charge 
of a trained librarian and if the policy of the school is to add to 
it each year”. “The equipment is too small if English and history 
are prescribed subjects” * * * “3000 novels of the modern 
variety are of no great help”. Many suggest the addition of the 
words, “in charge of a trained librarian”. Some suggest 5000 
volumes as the minimum, 

“A smaller library might do with the provision that there be an 
annual and specific increase” * * * “We are of the opinion 
that the number of volumes may be-curtailed without impairing 
the standards of the college” * * * “Yes, provided the high 
school student uses the same library. It cannot be supposed that 
the students of the junior college have their own library of 3000 
volumes.” 

STANDARD NO. 6 


“The laboratory of the standard junior college should be suffi- 
cient to carry on work in phystcs, chemistry, or biology (two of 
these). The equipment should represent at least $3000.” 


In setting this standard the smallest possible junior college was 
kept in mind, —a college with a more or less fixed curriculum, 
which would not attempt to do more than it could do efficiently. 
The practice in many junior colleges with small enrollments is to 
alternate courses, offering chemistry one year, for instance, and 
physics or biology the next. There is no reason at all why one 
professor who has majored in one science and minored in another, 
especially if he holds a major degree, should not teach these sub- 
jects in alternate years as long as he is of necessity held to first- 
year work in both. The iarger the number of students the richer 
the curriculum ought to be and will be if the students are to be 
kept coming to the institution. It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect a junior college with an enrollment of 50 to possess equip- 
ment for individual laboratory work equal to that of a university 
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department of science which is expected to take care of 200 or 
500 under classmen. ; 

We cannot expect standards to cover everything. A sym- 
pathetic and reasonable inspection is in the last analysis the only 
means for the standardization of any college. For the library 
and laboratory standard nothing is so necessary as inspection. A 
school may have equipment in excess of that required by the 
standard and still be deficient because all has been injudiciously 
selected for the work that is being done. High school equipment 
is not college equipment although there is no gainsaying that 
much of the high school equipment if selected with an eye to the 
college department needs may serve very well in both. The 
library could serve both departments just as well. An en- 
cyplodeia does not acquire new virtues merely because it rests 
on the shelves of a library labelled “college”, but it does acquire 
new value if searched by students who have been trained to col- 
lege methods. 

The laboratory standard was approved by 69.. The general 
criticism was that the appropriation is too small. ‘Equipment 
for two sciences, especially if physics is one of them, should be 
at least $10,000.” * * * “The amount is inadequate for 
physics” * * * “The State of Illinois requires $8,000 for 
scientific equipment” * * * “Qur experience has been that it 
requires $2,500 to equip a laboratory for either physics or chem- 
istry for 10 or 15 pupils”. 

There are those, however, who think the value too large. 
“Would a science equipment not representing an investment of 
$3,000 but which is still sufficient to carry on work in the branches 
above mentioned be considered as coming under this standard?” 
* * * “Following the orders of our State department we teach 
botany only. Why should we be compelled to equip laboratories 
for subjects that we do not teach?” * * * “Yes, provided 
the students of the high school may use the same equipment, not 


supposing the laboratory of the junior college alone to have this. 


value”. 

The intention of the committee in setting this standard was to 
exclude the value of desks, tables, plumbing, cases and ail perma- 
nent fixtures. It was not the intention, however, to exclude 
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laboratcry apparatus suitable fcr use in both the high school and 
college departments, especially in cases where the apparatus had 
been originally selected to serve both. Laboratories selected by 
conscientious standard co!lege men could hardly fall short of the 
minimum requirement. As prices go to-day, however, we must 
admit that the total amount is low for real exclusive college ap- 
paratus. We must stress the inspection as the only criterion for 
adequacy. 
STANDARD NO. 7 


The number of hours of work @ student should be required to 
carry a week in the standard junior college should be at least 16; 
ordinarily not more than 20. 


The most of the criticism came from the larger colleges and 
universities which are practically in accord when they say that the 
freshman should not be permitted to carry more than 15 semester 
hours a week, or 16 with religion. Most of them would limit 
even the best students to 18, with 20 hours as the extreme. “Sug- 
gest the addition, ‘and never more than 16 in the first semester 
of the freshman year’” * * * “Would it not be better to 
give additional fractions of credits for exceptional work and for 
special work in subjects carried on the regular schedule, than to 
permit the carrying of extra courses?” * * * “Rarely should 
students be allowed to carry twenty hours, otherwise they form 
habits of hurried artificial study. Junior college instructors who 
are in closer contact with their students than the professors of a 
university sometimes unconsciously lower their class standard out 
of consideration for those whom they know to be carrying heavy 
programs. Junior colleges should provide for academic leisure” 
* * * “Twenty hours is dangerous” * * * “No student 
can do really satisfactory work carrying more than 20 hours, 
even that should be allowed sparingly and to the best students 
only.” 

Some are not quite satisfied with the wording “at least 16”, as 
exemplified in this quotation: “This is a good standard although 
it may bar some. The Pacific N. W. Athletic Conference requires 
12 hours of which 11 must be carried satisfactorily”. 

The out-cropping of the idea, supported by many educators 
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outside Catholic circles, that the freshman year of college should 
be a transition from high school to college rather than a sudden 
application of college methods, is evident from the reports of sev- 
eral schools. “We have found in four years of junior college 
experience that it is better to make the freshman year a transition 
-year. Students are not ready for college methods and it is better 
to give them more frequent shorter periods and gradually lead 
them into college methods” * * * “Fewer than twenty hours 
is hardly sufficient in preparatory seminaries’ * * * “Six- 
teen hours seems too small for freshmen; it should be not less 
than 18”. No doubt some had in mind the 45-minute period 
rather than the full hour period. In preparatory seminaries, drill 
work seems still to be necessary in freshman and sophomore 
classes in Latin and Greek, especially for students coming from 
high schools that teach Latin in the ultra-modern way. How- 
ever, there is no reason at all why 45-minute periods may not be 
reduced to semester hours by multiplying the number of periods 
by 45 and dividing by 55. Some States permit junior colleges 
to give shorter and more frequent periods a week, but then allow 
only two-thirds or three-fifths the number of periods when ex- 
pressed in semester hours. Latin taught six 45-minute periods 
a week would thus receive 8 semester hours for the year. It 
would be better, of course, to have all schools adopt the same 
methods and schedules. 


STANDARD No. 8& 


The professor should not carry ordinarily more than 16 hours 
a week. 


77 approved. 

Questions were asked about the instructor who teaches both 
high school and college subjects. Much was advanced on this 
subject in the paper in junior colleges read at last year’s conven- 
tion. The general practice seems to be to limit the instructor 
to 20 hours if he teaches college subjects at all. The North 
Central Association’s limit for the high school teacher is 25 
heurs. 

Reactions to this standard were as follows: “It depends upon 
the number of subjects and the number of his classes’ * * * 
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“If laboratory periods are included he might carry more than 16 
actual hours’ * * * “Sixteen hours should be the limit” * 
* ¥* “Tt should read ‘never more than 16°” * * * “This 
will of course not prevent him from doing other and non-college 
work” * * * “The word teaching might be made ‘college 
teaching?” * * * “Tf the professor taught but two subjects, 
to my mind, 20 hours are easily handled” * * * “Sixteen 
hours with correction of papers is more than enough for any col- 
lege teacher. It is to be feared that many of our religious teach- 
ers are carrying far too heavy a schedule and are therefore pre- 
vented from doing their best work” * * * “T believe that a 
more liberal standard should be granted; twenty hours does not 
seem too heavy a teacher’s load * * * ” “Sixteen hours 
may be considered ideal”. 

At the Cleveland convention two years ago the Association 
adopted the principles and standards of the American Council 
on Education for the accrediting of colleges, with certain reset va- 
tions as to endowment and financial support. Perhaps it would 
be better for the Association to go on record at once as adopting 
these principles rather than the ones proposed last year. They 
are: 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satisfactory 
completion of a four-year course of study in a secondary school. 

The standard junior college shall require not less than 15 
secondary units for unconditional admission. 

2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the satis- 
factory completion of 30 year-hours or 60 semester-hours of work 
corresponding in grade to that given in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of standard colleges and universities. 

The standard junior college shall require not less than 64 
semester hours for graduation. 

3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of classes 
should have a bacca!aureate degree and should have had not less 
than one year of graduate work in a recognized graduate school; 
in all cases efficiency in teaching, as well as the amount of grad- 
uate work should be taken into account. 

The standard junior college shall have at least five departments 
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with five professors. The departments of Eng‘ish, history and 
foreign language shculd be represented. 

The professors of the junior college should have a college 
degree or its (academic) equivalent. They should instruct in the 
department for which they have had special preparation. 

4. The curricula should provide both for breadth of study 
and for concentration and should have justifiable relation to the 
resources of the institution. 

The number of departments and the size of the faculty should 
be increased with the development of varied curricula and the 
growth of the student body. 

5. Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 30 stu- 
dents should be interpreted as endangering educational effi- 
ciency. 

The professor should not carry ordinarily more than 16 hours 
of teaching a week. 

6. The minimum annual operating income for the two years of 
junior college work should be $20,000 of which not less than 
$10,000 should be derived from stable sources other than stu- 
dents’ fees, such as public support or permanent endowments. 
Increase in faculty, student body, and scope of instruction should 
be accompanied by increase of income from such stable sources. 
Thé financial status of each junior college should be judged in 
relation to its educational program. 

7. The material equipment and upkeep of a junior college in- 
cluding the buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus and libraries 
and their efficient operation in relation to its educational program, 
should also be considered when judging the institution. 

8. No junior college should be accredited until it has been in- 
spected and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly ap- 
pointed by the accrediting agency. 














THE ATTENDANCE OF CATHOLIC STUDENTS AT 
NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES IN 1924 


CHARLES N. LISCHKA, RESEARCH SPECIALIST, N. C. W. C., BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


Taken in its complete scope, the subject we are about to con- 
sider has a very serious significance — not a single but a multiple 
significance. It concerns a complex problem that has aroused 
curiosity and interest, surprise and alarm, discussicn and con- 
troversy, and caused some action. I believe that in order to be 
strictly objective I cannot but treat the entire question as an open 
one. I am not here to affirm or deny any thesis. On this specific 
occasion I am neither the critic nor the friend of any theory of 
higher education, neither the champion nor the opponent of any 
particular policy, proposed or practiced. I shall not reveal any 
views, but attempt to familiarize you in general with the facts 
as we have learned them. My task is merely to read into the 
record of this Department some realities that require your re- 
flection. 


The figures and facts I am about to lay before you were gath- 
ered and arranged by Rev. J. Elliott Ross, C. S. P., as special! 
collaborator of the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education. For many 
months, beginning early in 1924, Father Ross devoted himself to 
a thorough investigation of this subject. He sent out ques- 
tionnaires, carried on special correspondence, and made personal 
visits to numerous institutions here and abroad. Besides being a 
scholar and a man of varied experience, Father Ross is especially 
competent in this instance, having been chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. I must reiterate the eternal complaint about 
the brevity of the time allotted for the reading of papers. I 
cannot hope to do more than draw a swift sketch. Following 
Father Ross, I make these four divisions: 
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I. The figures. 


II. Does attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges 
interfere with attendance at Catholic colleges? 


III. What danger to faith and morals is involved in at- 
tendance at non-Catholic colleges? 


IV. What is being done for Catholics at non-Catholic colleges ? 


1. The figures. The magnitude of the problem appears at 
once, if we glance at the figures showing the total number of 
students in non-Catholic colleges, the number of Catholic stu- 
dents in non-Catholic colleges, the number of Catholic students 
in Catholic colleges, the total number of Catholic students in all 
colleges, and the per cent of Catholics in Catholic colleges are of 
the total number of Catholics in all colleges. But first iet me state 
how the figures were obtained. A uniform questionnaire was 
sent to 523 non-Catholic colleges; a separate and more elaborate 
questionnaire was sent to a selected list of non-Catholic col- 
leges where Catholics are organized; still another questionnaire 
went to all Catholic colleges. Theological seminaries were not 
included. Eighty-five per cent of the non-Catholic and sixty-one 
per cent of the Catholic colleges answered. Figures for colleges 
failing to report were obtained from the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation and from the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education. Where 
the reports from any State were incomplete, the total number 
of Catholic students attending non-Catholic colleges and the 
number of non-Catholics attending Catholic colleges were cal- 
culated on the basis of the percentages of such attendance 
actually reported. No similar table of figures has ever been 
compiled, and it is quite possible that here and there a figure 
is inaccurate, making some of the totals somewhat excessive. 
It is to be noted that normal schools are not included in the 
figures given below. Extension or summer school students are 
not counted in any case. 
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Total Catholic Catholic Total Per Cent Catholics 














number of students students Catholic in Catholic 
students n in non- in Cath- students colleges and of 
non-Catholic Catholic _ olic col- in all total Catholics 
State colleges colleges leges colleges in all colleges 

PE. ciinahencinnns sheds 6,972 120 123 243 50 
ME Ni dudedccenesu eds 1,403 144 ake 144 ae 
NO sis ins. cpmdeds dks ce 2,412 50 111 161 68 
CED | deve cc cusctans 25,617 1,295 951 2,246 42 
CREE. sccvecveravessss 6,302 263 163 426 33 
CemMectionu=t  .ccccccccecice 4,852 499 tae 499 wa 
NS ROTEL Te 525 45 ee 45 aa 
Dist. of Columbia 593 1,516 2,109 72 
Florida 87 ane 87 és 
Georgia 85 vee 85 ae 
Idaho 129 one 129 an 
Illinois 2,823 4,830 7,653 63 
Indiana 416 2,294 2,710 85 
Iowa 1,261 515 1,77 29 
Kansas 2 305 697 44 
MAGEGEY  Gicccsanesscneds 5,876 125 209 334 63 
RPE. o.cnwscdccntesnes 4,586 968 507 1,475 wu 
MEME, Cc teddeleceddeauas¥a 2,457 212 «ae 212 Pe 
PN Sue cutcdcgerdnneds 12,147 1,225 400 1,625 25 
Massachusetts ........... 30,497 3,983 2,750 6,733 41 
DRED is dap et cceeedase 13,360 1,067 1,028 2,095 49 
MIE, « 5.5 cond canascs 14,198 1,199 1,068 2,267 47 
BESGSISDIDDS 6.05 cceiele cece 4,805 76 eae 76 as 
DEMOEE ccbavnscchvnssce 13,889 399 2,129 2,528 84 
ee err rt Cer eee 2,228 308 69 377 18 
PE. setndsve goacasdixe 9,016 392 1,012 1,404 72 
NNO. coctudxeices vu<euds 736 121 ese 121 me 
New Hampshire . aie 3,192 316 90 406 22 
a eer oe 4,613 462 535 997 54 
NCW BECHICOS oc ccccccsesce 743 75 one 7 ee 
Mew  YOGB isc divcceccccces 60,918 8,785 6,183 14,968 41 
North. Caroling.....cccce 8,762 50 42 92 46 
North Dakota............ 2,771 365 nea 365 ‘un 
CE. Catee Vadteheaenanewes 35,117 1,180 1,428 2,608 54 
CIR Ss ies cckedtchoe. 7,922 160 66 226 29 
SNL. duiguhetsekenvanes 7,409 358 119 477 b 4) 
Pennsylvania ............ 33,799 3,620 3,182 6,752 47 
Rhode Island............ 2,292 457 450 907 49 
South Carolina .......... 6,614 é 7 aoa 7 hia 
South Dakota............ 2,663 208 75 27 27 
ZOOM  scvccdctscccaes 7,852 62 4 66 

UME Sitcecoss ccakenncees 7 526 377 903 42 
Utah « vicki: dda 81 MOF 81 

Vermont 220 61 281 22 
Virginia 194 ree 194 ee 
Washington ............. 8,406 598 507 1,100 46 
. ae ern 4,009 80 ed 80 “is 
NE vedccones conbas 10,7: 1,761 1,889 3,650 52 
WHGUHEE cS edecvcleccdcss 600 aan 36 ar 

TRON ads che agueenves 519,008 37,981 34,938 72,869 48% 


In all non-Catholic normal schools reporting, the total num- 
ber of students was 86,456, of whom about 10,000 — or about 
II per cent — were Catholics. It may be of interest to add here 
that of the total number of students in all Catholic colleges re- 
porting, about 32 per cent were non-Catholics. One university 
reported 80 per cent. Another item of interest is the number of 
Catholics in the faculties of non-Cathotic institutions. As far 
as could be ascertained there were 327 in non-Catholic colleges 
and 283 in non-Catholic ncrmal schools. 
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II. Does attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges in- 
terfere with attendance at Catholic colleges? This question was 
asked of the Catholic colleges individually. Sixty-six answered 
the question, 44 saying that it does interfere and 22 that it does 
not interfere. The larger ones answered “No”. The 44 answer- 
ing “Yes”, had 11,200 students, and the 22 answering “No”, 
had 16,000 students. The only thing in the nature of facts that 
I can contribute towards an answer to this question is to state 
the established reasons why Catholics go to non-Catholic colleges. 
These reasons are: 

a) Courses. The larger number of all students seek courses 
other than those offered in the ordinary Department of Arts 
and Sciences. In Catholic colleges as a whole the Arts and 
Sciences courses still claim slightly more than half the students. 
But in the nine largest Catholic colleges only 26 per cent of the 
students take Arts courses; in some instances the percentage is 
as low as 22, 18, and 14 per cent. What invites Catholics to non- 
Catholic institutions more than anything else is the number and 
variety of technical and scientific courses’ and opportunity for 
graduate work. It is true beyond a doubt that the vast majority 
of Catholics in non-Catholic colleges are pursuing studies not 
provided for or not conveniently or satisfactorily available in 
Catholic colleges. 

b) Academic Resources. It is generally understood, and 
figures are not wanting to prove it, that in equipment, staffs, en- 
dowments and scholarships non-Catholic colleges far outstrip 
Catholic colleges. Some may deplore the fact but none can dis- 
pute it, that after all money buys not only the best material, the 
best technical tools, but also in certain fields, the best men, the best 
professional talent. Speaking of scholarships, it appears from 
a comparison of the nine largest Catholic colleges with California, 
Illinois, Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota, Co!umbia, Pennsylvania, 
' Wisconsin and Yale, that the chance of getting a scholarship is 
ten times greater at the non-Catholic institutions. 

c) General Cost. Expenses in the non-Catholic colleges are 
on the whole lower than in the Catholic college. In not a few 
instances a reasonabie comparison reveals a difference of several 
hundred dollars per year. Opportunities for working one’s way 
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through are more numerous at non-Catholic colleges. Many of 
the State universities and some of the private non-Catholic: uni- 
versities have student employment bureaus, such as are also found 
in some Catholic colleges. 

d) Geographical location and other considerations. Where 
a non-Catholic institution is easily accessible, and a Catholic in- 
stitution can be reached only at a great sacrifice, the probability 
is that the non-Catholic institution will receive preference. Again, 
a man will seldom leave his State to study law or medicine; so 
in States where there are no Catholic schools of law or medicine, 
students preparing for these professions will seek non-Catholic 
institutions. 

A minor reason is the attraction and advantage of the larger 
size and the more mixed nature of the student body at non-Catho- 
lic universities. Another minor reason is the social life sought 
by a few sons of the wealthy. 

III. What danger to faith and morals is involved in attendance 
at non-Catholic colleges? Here I am limited to giving sum- 
maries of some of the reports of chaplains stationed at or pastors 
located next to non-Catholic colleges. The reports are in answer 
to these questions: 1. How many miss Sunday Mass because 
of influences at college? 2. How many miss Easter duty because 
of influences at college? 3. How many leave the Church be- 
cause of influences at college? 4. In your opinion, is attendance 
at non-sectarian colleges hurtful to those whe were good Catholics 
when they came? 5. Hurtful to those from Catholic preparatory 
schools? 6. What is the effect on the mora!s of Catholic stu- 
dents? 7. Are Catholics attending non-Catholic colleges in more 
danger to faith and morals than Catholics of the same age em- 
ployed away from home? 

Not all those replying answered all the questions. Some of the 
replies, condensed, are as follows: 

Full-time chap!ain. Ninety-five per cent attend Sunday Mass. 
Practically all make Easter duty. About one-third are monthly 
and about one-tenth daily communicants. 

Full-time chaplain. Nearly ninety-five per cent go to Sunday 
Mass and make Easter duty. About five per cent lose the faith. 
The danger is no greater than in business. ; 
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Full-time chaplain. Very few miss Mass. None miss Easter 
duty. The danger is smaller. 

Full-time chaplain. None miss Mass, or fail to make Easter 
duty, or leave the Church. 

No full-time chaplain. One-fourth miss Mass and probably 
Easter duty. Those who lose faith lose it because of economic 
pressure. Danger is still greater in business. 

No full-time chaplain. Ten per cent miss Mass and Easter 
duty. Three to five per cent leave the Church entirely. Those 
drifting away were careless when they came. 

No separate chaplain or chapel. A negligible number miss 
Mass. A good showing is made at Easter. Home training is 
more important than preparatory school training. 

Special chaplain. Three per cent miss Mass, and one per cent 
Easter duty. One out of 325 left the Church. Attendance is 
hurtful when there is no special chaplain. Danger at non- 
Catholic college is greater than in business. 

Full-time chaplain. Fifteen out of 1,000 do not go to Mass and 
do not make Easter duty. They do not lose faith on account 
of teaching in college. Catholic preparatory school training is 
an advantage. Danger in business is just as great. 

Full-time chaplain. The atmosphere at the State university 
is Christian, and the influence is strengthening. There is no 
unjust criticism of Catholic beliefs or practices. There is less 
danger at the university than in business. Ninety-five per cent 
of all students at the university are affiliated with some church. 

Chaplain. About twenty-five per cent are too lazy to get up 
on Sunday morning to go to Mass. 

It should also be stated as a fact that where Catholics are 
organized, converts are being made. Reports on this point, 
from institutions embracing one-fifth of all the students re- 
ported, show 89 converts for the year 1923-1924. 

As regards the reports of chaplains, some allowance should 
perhaps be made for enthusiasm and an element of very natural 
partiality. The data just given do not, of course, supply a com- 
plete answer to the question raised; but certainly they are neces- 
.sary for forming a final answer. 
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IV. What ts being done for Catholic students at non-Catholic 
colleges? In 108 institutions, with about 27,000 Catholics, there 
is some sort of organization for Catholic students. In 15 col- 
leges, with about 12,000 Catholic students, there are separate 
chaplains or separate chapels. In two colleges there are credit 
courses in religion. Twelve colleges report non-credit courses in 
religion. Nine college Catholic clubs have libraries. There are 17 
residences for Catholic men and women at non-Catholic colleges. 
Whatever establishments exist in various places are supported 
in various ways: by student contributions or fees, by Bishops 
or priests, by organizations such as the Knights of Columbus, 
and by general donations. The regu!arly organized student 
clubs have formed the Federation of College Catholic Clubs. 

Much of what is being done for Catholic students at non- 
Catholic colleges is being done by the students themselves. 
Among the things that their clubs do are the following: 1. Pro- 
vide religious instruction and aid in the performance of religious 
duties. 2. Advise and assist students in their studies. 3. Pro- 
vide a reference library. 4. Arrange lectures. 5. Conduct 
study classes in philosophy, sociology, etc. 6. Bring the students 
together socially. 7. Promote good feeling between Catholics 
-and non-Catholics. 8. Supply information to inquiring non- 
Catholics. 9. Foster vocations. 10. Keep parents informed 
concerning the progress of their children. 11. Secure room and 
board for students in Catholic homes. 12. Act as general in- 
formation bureaus for new students. 13. Adjust difficulties with 
faculty. 14. Extend financial aid, provide scholarships, and 
procure work. 

I have hurriedly related what would seem to be the principal! 
facts in the case. Summing them up more briefly still, they are: 

1. Out of the total number of 72,869 Catholic students in all 
colleges, 37,931 — or more than half —are in non-Catholic col- 
leges, and 34,938—or 48 per cent—are in Catholic colleges. 
These figures, however, are only tentative. 

2. The principal causes of attraction for the great majority 
of Catholic students who go to non-Catholic colleges, seem to 
be the courses, the equipment and the low fees. 

‘4. What danger exists to the faith and morals of Catholic 
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students in non-Catholic colleges can be to a great extent suc- 
cessfully removed by specially assigned chaplains. But although 
it is twenty years since Pius X decreed that religious doctrine 
classes be established in al! non-Catholic institutions attended by 
Catholics, there are separate chaplains or chapels in ‘only 15 
institutions, with altogether 12,000 Catholic students, and in over 
100 non-Catholic institutions the Catholic students have no or- 
ganization whatever for any purpose. 

4. In 108 non-Catholic institutions the Catholic student groups 
are organized in some way. These organizations can do, and in 
many places are doing, much for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of the students. 

The facts suggest innumerable questions. Have we too few 
colleges? Have we too many colleges? Must we, may we strive 
to supply all manner of higher education to all Catholics seeking 
it? Should we compete with secular colleges in technical equip- 
ment, and can we, or need we, hope to match their wealth? ‘What 
facilities do we offer for graduate study? What kind of factor 
is or ought to be the employment and remuneration of profes- 
sional lay teachers in our scheme of higher education? Under 
what circumstances should we forbid, or discourage, or denounce 
Catholic attendance at non-Catholic colleges? If, and where, 
such attendance is in itself unobjectionable or actually taking 
place, what safeguards are to be provided and who is to pro- 
vide them? What is to be thought of and what action, if 
any, is to be taken with regard to the work of the chaplains and 
Catholic clubs at secular institutions? And so on. 

I said in the beginning that the problem of Catholic attendance 
at non-Catholic colleges is very sericus. We can now see that it 
has indeed more than one momentous meaning. In conclusion 
I do not hesitate to express the opinion that the problem has be- 
come vital. From whatever point of vantage you view the situa- 
tion it is startling. Here is a demand for deliberation. Here is 
a compelling call to heroic action. Here is a problem that con- 
stitutes a challenge to the life and fortune of the Catholic college. 
May God guide you towards a successful solution. 
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THE REPORT OF THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


REVEREND WILLIAM J. YOUNG, S. J., ST. STANISLAUS SEMINARY, 
FLORISSANT, MISSOURI 


“If anyone believed that the classics are dead, or dying, he will 
certainly find correction for his views in this investigation.” 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. 


I have not seen the original document, or the context in which 
the words of the Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 
first appeared, and I may not be doing him full justice in quoting 
him without the qualifications or conditions that his context may 
contain. But I think the words as they stand may represent the 
judgment cf a large section of those who gave the Report a 
more or less cursory examination. I know that after my first 
rapid reading of the Report I should have been glad te echo with 
full approva! that enthusiastic outburst. But as I re-read 
and compared and pondered the findings and recommendations 
there began to dawn on me a feeling that finds expression in the 
words of another State Commissioner of Education, that the Re- 
port ‘‘will some day be regarded as monumental in the annals of 
education.*”» Monuments, I recollect, are usually raised to the 
memory of men and things that have passed away, — better men 
and better things they will say whose memories are vivid enough 
to need no monumental reminders of the greatness that is no 
more. I have not been long enough interested in the theory and 
the science of education to know whether the Report is the 
greatest thing of its kind ever attempted or not. I never heard 
of the classics being subjected to such a searching and scientific 
scrutiny before and they possibly have not. And so it must be 
in the spirit of faith that I accept the words of one who is in a 
position to know, —the Hon. T. J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, when he says: “There never has been 


*F, P. Graves, Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, 
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a study of a secondary school subject in the history of education 
in our country which compares with this in its comprehension and 
in its thoroughness.” ‘These are all broad statements. And in 
a land where studies and investigations and reports are made 
with such a princely outlay of effort and money and with such a 
bewildering machinery of scientific detail, the words, if they are 
true and mean anything at all, must mean that in the Report of 
the Classical Investigation we have the last word, the very last 
word. 

And a mere glance at the apparatus employed to set the investi- 
gation functioning, is to a lay mind in this matter like my own, 
to say the least, bewildering. There is a most imposing display of 
“studies” “questionnaires,” to teachers and pupils, ‘percentage 
quotients” etc., etc. But these are merely the inner works by 
which the results have been achieved. We may get some notion 
of the Report without an expert knowledge of its anatomy. I 
can hardly expect to examine it from cover to cover thoroughly. 
This you must do, —if it is to be done — for yourselves. It is 
more than probable that most of you have been so much busier 
than I that you have not been able to give it even a most cursory 
review. For such my remarks may have some interest. Others 
who have possibly been able to give the matter a closer and 
deeper scrutiny than I have been able to do may be good enough 
later to point out where I have misread the numbers or misjudged 
the evidence. 


99 66 


STATUS OF LATIN 

The Report deals first with the Status of Classical Studies, and 
practically enough confines itself to Latin for the impelling reason 
that Greek, a long time moribund, is now quite dead. The condi- 
tion of Greek in the Report is described euphemistically, I sup- 
pose, as “alarming.” 

The Report quotes figures submitted by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education which show that there are 940,000 pupils of 
the secondary schools of the country who are studying Latin. 
This includes only those who are in secondary schools: and if 
the computation be extended to include those who in colleges 
are studying secondary Latin, and if it be further extended to in- 
clude those who are studying college Latin, the number might 
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well be expected to pass the million mark. Here we have 
numerical evidence of the popularity of Latin. And numbers 
cannot lie. But this is not all. The enrollment in Latin is slightly 
in excess of the combined enrollment of all other foreign lan- 
guages. In these days of electivism it must be surprising to say 
the least to see a branch of study that had been outlawed from the 
group of practical studies by our engineers, — chemical, physical, 
industrial, agricultural, — manifesting so vigorous a life. And 
it must be gratifying, extremely gratifying, to that small group 
who still see some “use” in humanistic studies to realize that they 
have not been crying out to unhearing ears, that they have not 
been merely idle voices floating down the wind. And the indi- 
cations are that this enrollment will increase by leaps and bounds. 

And precisely here lie a difficulty and a danger. The danger 
is that the growth of the teaching force will not keep pace with 
the growth of the student body. We have not enough teachers 
now, though the report lists some 22,500 teachers of Latin in the 
secondary schools of the country. And we should be wary of 
placing our confidence in mere numbers. If Latin is to be 
taught properly, and it can achieve its objectives only in skilled 
and dextercus hands, the schools of the country must be pro- 
vided with a teaching staff inferior to none that can be found 
in any other branch of teaching. It is much to be feared that we 
are far from such a condition at present. Of these 22,500 teach- 
ers more than twenty-five per cent have had less than eight years 
of schooling beyond the elementary grades, almost exactly twenty- 
five per cent have not studied Latin beyond the secondary school 
stage, or four years beyond the elementary grades, and only 
slightly over twenty-five per cent have studied Greek. So, over 
half of the teachers of Latin, — high school Latin, — have not 
completed a college course in the study they are teaching, and 
fully a fourth have not in their own schooling gone beyond the 
grades they themselves are teaching. It would be difficult to 
measure, and the Report does not attempt it, how far this con- 
dition must be held to account for the staggering mortality that 
carries off these students of Latin at such an incredible rate that 
only five per cent of those who begin the study of Latin continue 
to study that branch through and beyond the four years of high 
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school. Of one thousand students of first year Latin only fifty 
will go on to the fifth and following years. 

We cannot, in the light of these facts, complain of a lack of 
interest in the studying “public”. Whose fau‘t is it that this 
initial interest is allowed to cool, stiffen and die at such an un- 
heard-of rate? One reason might be that pupils were admitted 
indiscriminately to studies for which they have no aptitude. 
Most teachers will admit, I believe, that now and then a student 
finds himself in a course which is really beyond his intel‘ectual 
and temperamental capacity. But we cannot believe that our 
courses are filled with these “minus habentes” to the extent of 
ninety-five per cent, or even fifty per cent — perhaps even twenty- 
five per cent would be a higher guess than the facts would war- 
rant. 

There is a craze for degrees at present and in our eagerness to 
encourage even the faintest aspiration for a higher education, or 
sometimes a merely illegitimate seeking of certain magic letters 
to be appended to an obscure name, we are inc‘ined, perhaps, to 
let our enthusiasm get the better of our discretion, and to bestow 
our patents of intellectual achievements on candidates who have 
done no more knightly exploits in the fields cf thought than 
kick their heels in our academic waiting halls. Our degree and 
credit system must bear some of the blame. But I think the 
burden of responsibility rests upon our teaching staffs. It is 
a conviction that is sobering and saddening. For it points to a 
situation that must be remedied at once, cr we will be looking 
upon the Report of the Classical Investigation as a monument to 
a power that has fallen and a glory that has faded from amongst 
us. 

The enrollment in the colleges is far from being so flattering. 
In 1922-1923 there were 609 colleges listed by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The Latin enrc!lment in the colleges of 
the country in the year following, i. e., 1923-1924, was 40,000. 
That would give a rough proportion of 65 students of Latin to 
each college. In some it would be considerably higher, of course, 
and in others considerably lower. Two hundred and thirty- 
four of these colleges offered courses in beginners’ Latin, and 
two hundred and fourteen require two to four years’ Latin for 
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admission to the A. B. course. It is not said whether further Latin 
is required for the degree. 

It is easy to gather from the Report that the opportunity to _ 
reinstate Latin in its once unquestioned preeminence was never 
offered the secondary schools of the country with greater ccn- 
fidence or greater profusion. The next decade or so will show 
with what skill and ensuing success the opportunity has been 
grasped. 

OBJECTIVES 

In the sometimes acrid controversies that have taken place be- 
tween the supporters of humanistic studies and their “practical” 
opponents, there has been a frequent declaration of purpose and 
aim. But I doubt whether the aims or objectives have ever been 
more clearly or satisfyingly stated than in this Report. Until the 
appearance of this Report I do not recollect having seen the dis- 
tinction between immediate and ultimate objectives so clearly set 
down. It is an entirely legitimate distinction. And the Report 
also makes allowance for the progressive change of objective. 
And here again it manifests the wisdom of experience. It always 
did seem to me a bit pretentious for teachers of first or second 
year Latin to lay down such objectives for their classes as the 
deve'opment of a cultural or historical background. It has always 
been rather hard for me to see how the training of the first year 
or two can be expected to accomplish much more than a disci- 
plinary objective, the development of habits mental and moral. 
These early years are to provide the student with the bones, the 
wires, and the directions for the construction of the framework, 
into which, in the later years of his study, he is to breathe the 
bloom and vigor and beauty of the living soul. 

The objectives were gathered by a questionnaire addressed to 
some ten thousand of the twenty-two thousand teachers of 
secondary Latin. No one will cavil, I believe, at the objectives 
proposed. They represent the sericus purpose of forty-six per 
cent of the Latin teaching profession. But the alarming and 
dismaying thing is that so small a percentage of those engaged 
in teaching Latin are satisfied with the results achieved. For 
example: ‘The ability to read new Latin after the study in high 
school or college has ceased”, was not even placed amongst valid 
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objectives, for the reason that less than five per cent of those who 
begin the study of Latin in the high school continue it through 
to college. Ninety-four per cent of the teachers addressed con- 
sidered “the increased ability to understand Latin words, phrases, 
abbreviations and quotations occurring in English” a valid ob- 
jective for the study of Latin; but only sixty per cent judged 
that in their school they were getting satisfactory results. 

“The increased ability to understand the exact meaning of 
English words derived from Latin, and increasing accuracy in 
their use”, has always been a foremost argument for the re- 
tention of the classics, and that it has lost none of its popularity 
is evident from the fact that ninety-eight per cent of the teachers 
addressed considered it a valid objective; but only sixty-six per 
cent felt that satisfactory results were being obtained. 

We may smile at the simplicity of this objective: “increased 
ability to spell English words of Latin derivation”, but ought 
we not rather to weep when told that only fifty-one per cent of 
the teachers thought they were getting satisfactory results? One 
is inclined to suggest the study of English for the spelling of 
English words. 

Most of these objectives have been called by the Report In- 
strumental and Application Objectives, principally I suppose be- 
cause Latin is studied as an instrument to be used for something 
else, —the learning of English, say: and its worth is to be 
judged from the success with which results can be applied to 
something else. 

Let us now take a glance at what the Report calls Disciplinary 
Objectives. . 

The first which I shall choose is one which we have heard from 
the very beginning of the controversy. No one will gainsay its 
validity, considered in itself independently of this or that or the 
other study. But a whole controversy has raged about the point 
whether Latin is the best, shortest and surest route to its at- 
tainment. Here it is: 


“The development of certain desirable habits and ideals which 
are subject to spread, such as habits of sustained attention; 
orderly procedure, overcoming obstacles, perseverance; ideals 
of achievement, accuracy and thoroughness; and the cultivation 
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of certain general attitudes, such as dissatisfaction with failure, 
or with partial success.” 


Men of sustained habits of attention are everywhere in de- 
mand. Perseverance, the dogged fight against discouragement, 
the quiet labor that wears away obstacles, the orderly conceiving 
and the accurate and thorough execution of a project, are qualities 
destined to land their possessors in the forefront of every and 
any walk of life. If the study of Latin will awaken and de- 
velop such qualities, the worshippers of the “practical” should 
set it on the loftiest rafter of their noisy and smoky temples. 
I for one am a firm believer that probably no study save Greek 
can achieve these results so surely and so briefly. But how con- 
vince the skeptic? Most of the teachers of Latin agree with me, 
for ninety-three per cent of the teachers did approve of it. But 
fifty-six per cent confirm the skeptic when they say that they are 
not getting satisfactory results. 

As an instrument of general culture Latin cuts a still sorrier 
figure in the minds of these ten thousand teachers. I for one 
am not desperately disappointed to learn that only forty-one per 
cent thought that they were getting satisfactory results from this 
objective : 

“The development of an historical perspective and of a gen- 
eral cultural background through an increased knowledge of 
facts relating to the life, history, institutions, mythology and 
religion of the Romans; an increased appreciation of the influ- 
ence of their civilization on the course of western civilization; 
and a broader understanding of social and political problems 
of to-day.” 

Rather a vaulting objective, if you keep in mind that all this is 
to be absorbed by boys and girls in their early ‘teens. I hope 
that I shall not be thought cynical if I say that to me it seems tu 
verge on the absurd. I feel confident that I am not beyond the 
bounds of moderation if | hazard the guess that ninety per cent 
and more of the teachers of these classes get most of this informa- 
tion from English sources, and that their Latin has only a little 
more to do with it than their skill in Hebrew, or lack of it, 
has to do with their knowledge of the Kings of Israel. And yet 
ninety-four per cent put this objective down seriously as valid. 
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Sixty-four per cent of the teachers considered the improvement 
in the literary quality of the pupils’ written English a valid ob- 
jettive ; and only twenty-five per cent were satisfied with results. 

Forty-two per cent considered a greater appreciation of the 
elements of literary technique employed in prose and verse, — 
and remember it is precisely this “form” that we seek in the 
masterpieces of classical literature,—a valid objective. And 
twenty-five per cent were satisfied with results! 

Analogous to this objective and closely related with it, is “the 
development of an appreciation of the literary qualities of the 
Latin authors read and the development of a capacity for such 
appreciation in the literature of other languages.” This was 
considered a valid objective by only sixty-seven per cent, while a 
mere twenty-six per cent were satisfied with results. 

I imagine that the impression on an enemy of the’ classics 
would be one of great satisfaction after reading these objectives 
as they were proposed and commented on by those engaged in 
teaching the language. He might even find cause for rejoicing 
in what would appear to him as the complete failure, in the first 
place, to achieve objectives agreed upon by the vast majority 
as valid; and in the second place in the failure of that majority 
to recognize certain objectives as valid compared to which other 
objectives overwhelmingly adopted are but as means to an end. 
It is to be noticed that of all the objectives proposed, and there 
are twenty-cne of them, in only two was the percentage of those 
getting satisfactory results over seventy. 1) Seventy-seven per 
cent thought they were getting satisfactory results from Latin 
in the increased ability of their pupils to learn another foreign 
language; and 2) seventy-two per cent were getting satisfactory 
results in the increased knowledge in the principles of English 
grammar, and a consequently increased ability to speak and write 
English grammatically correct. Seventy-seven and seventy-two 
per cent, a passing margin that neither you nor I, had we written 
a Latin paper, would consider reason enough for the most 
cautious rejoicing. 

Have the thirty-three per cent of teachers who will not aim 
at an appreciation of the literary qualities of authors read, never 
felt the charm, nor the inspiration of Homer or Vergil? Are 
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those vast realms where Beauty smiles, and Music flings her 
echoes, and Wisdom drops his bars of light, to remain for them 
and for their pupils forever unexplored? There are still peaks 
in Darien, and amongst their pupils there are young “con- 
quistadores”’ whose eyes can still sparkle and whose hearts can 
still dance when 
¥ through the music of the languid hours 


They hear like ocean on a Western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


There will be scholarship enough in seventeen to grow wise over 

“® momo oiov 8) vv Geods Bporoi aitiwwvrat * 

€€ jpewv yap Waor Ka’ Eppevat, oi S€ Kai adroit 

oynow atacbaXriyow itp popov adye’ éxovow.”—Odyss. I, 32. 
and later years will teach them, with Prof. Mackail, that here is 
a revelation and a possession forever. And even sweet sixteen 
is mature enough to melt under the added charm that literary 
finish can give to a universal feeling in 


“Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco” 
“Sunt lacrymae rerwm et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, are perhaps beyond the capacity 
of our secondary school pupils, but we must not make the mis- 
take of underestimating their powers of appreciation — for even 
they can think “thoughts that wander through eternity,” — and 
they need not the erudition of Dr. Jehnson to appreciate the 
nobility of the advice given to Glaucus on his departure for the 
Trojan wars, 

“aiev dpiorevew Kal vretpoxov éupevar GAdAwy.”—I1. VI, 208 
and I may add, its aristocratic disdain. 

No, no! to reject or overlook the literary aspect of our study 
of the classics were to rob them of all life. It were always to 
be fumbling with the bones and the wires, and to throw away the 
living, throbbing heart that would set the flesh aglow and the 
eyes ablaze. It would and it will kill the classics. 

As a result of the questionnaire on objectives the Committee 
finally selected the following simplified list, which I here set down 
for the sake of brevity aid clearness: 
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1) Increased ability to read and understand Latin (Primary, 
immediate objective) 

2) Increased understanding of those elements in English 
which are related to Latin (Instrumental and Application 
Objectives 2, 3, 6, 7, 8) 

3) Increased ability to read, speak and write English (Instru- 
mental and Application Objective, 4, 5) 

4) Increased ability to learn other foreign languages (Instru- 
mental and Application Objective g) 

5) Development of correct mental habits (Disciplinary Ob- 
jective I, 2, 3). 

6) Development of an historical and cultural background 
(Cultural Objectives 1, 2, 4). 

7) Development of right attitudes to social situations (Cul- 
tural Objective 9). 

8) Development of literary appreciation (Cultural Objectives 
5 and 6). 

9g) Elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles 
of general language structure (Cultural Objective 8). 

10) Improvement in the literary quality of the pupils’ written 
English (Cultural Objective 7). 


It will be seen from this list that the literary appreciation of 
the classics is adopted as an objective by the Committee. But the 
disturbing fact remains that only sixty-seven per cent of the 
teachers addressed considered it worth while. 


I would not give you a correct outlook were I to stop here. 
There is discontent and dissatisfaction abroad through the ranks 
of the teaching profession. There is no doubt about their faith 
in the classics, but there is a healthy skepticism as to the adequate- 
ness of the results obtained. There seems, indeed, to be almost 
an unanimous agreement that something is wrong, — with the 
method. One would suspect from the objectives approved and 
disapproved that something might be wrong with the teachers 
themselves, — inadequate preparation, short-sightedness as to the 
real value of the classics, a lack of the power of real literary ap- 
preciation. 

But there is hope in this very discontent. It has given rise 
to some very pointed and io some very practical recommendations 
on the part of the Committee. Not the least important is the 
reduction in the amount of matter to be covered in a given term, 
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with a consequent intensive study and mastery of detail*in the 
matter actually seen. For example, Cesar has been found too 
difficult for first year and even for second year. A wider choice 
is recommended, though it is to be feared that the substitutes for 
Czesar are in some instances a leap from the frying pan into the 
fire. It is at least being recognized that early classes are hurried 
too precipitously through the matter of the first years to allow 
their getting a firm grasp of the fundamentals. Etymology 
and syntax have been only superficially learned, with the dis- 
astrous consequent loss of interest when difficult authors are 
studied. The Committee recommends the constant writing of 
themes, translations from English into Latin, to insure the 
mastery of word forms and syntax rules. The student must do 
some of the work himself, and there must be a certain amount 
even of “gerund-grinding.” 

And well towards the end of the volume is a recommendation 
which must have lifted the brows of those who have learned to 
decry the past. It is nothing less than that one teacher take 
charge of the Latin, Greek, and English cf his class. Let me 
quote the words of the recommendation: 


“The intimate relation of English to Latin, and of Latin to 
Greek offers valuable opportunities for teaching the three 
languages in much closer connection than is effected at present. 
Latin stands between the other two, and is intimate with both. 
The three naturally belong together. In the French academic 
secondary schools, or lycées, French, Latin and Greek, ‘/es trois 
langues classiques’, as the official statements name them, are 
regularly taught by one teacher. Thus the teacher of Latin and 
Greek knows how to teach French, and the teacher of French 
knows how to teach Latin and Greek. Such a method unifies 
and clarifies the teaching and helps to explain the generally 
better attainments of French pupils in their native tongue, as 
in the classics also. 

“While French is more closely interwoven with Latin .than 
is English, the large amount of material common to English and 
Latin, and the larger amount common to English and the two 
classical languages combined—much larger in either case than 
the amount common to English and any or all other foreign 
languages, show that the wider scope and clearer unity contemp- 
lated in the French plan should be favored in our schools to the 
largest degree which may be found practicable. If this is done 
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we may confidently expect that there will be less scattering and 
resultant waste in our teaching, and that better progress will 
be made by our pupils.” 


What ironies the whirligig of time brings around! Eight 
years ago I finished a course of teaching in a college of the Middle 
West in which it was my delight to teach the three languages. 
There had been, and there was then, plenty of practice in the 
writing of Latin and of Greek also. But we were hopelessly be- 
hind the times. That college has since sought admittance to mem- 
bership in a well-known standardizing agency. They have had 
to give up their class system, of course, for the branch system, 
and all of the professors are now specialists. I suppose this has 
been the experience of most of our smaller Catholic colleges, 
especially of those who have been compelled to seek the ap- 
proval of this or that rather arbitrary board of appraisers. 

Our schools have been founded and their pedagogical policies 
directed upon the continuous experience and unbroken tradition 
of centuries of successful teaching. Are we going to throw over 
this heritage to follow in the footsteps of those whose guiding prin- 
ciples, consciously adopted or not, ever since the religious re- 
bellion of the sixteenth century, have been revolution, and whose 
only light since the eighteenth has been evolution? Perhaps some 
of us have been strong enough and independent enough to with- 
stand the pressure and maintain our independence with the ideals 
and the methods that have brought us the very success which so 
large a percentage of teachers to-day are seeking so blindly and 
so pitifully. I do hope that I am not cherishing a fond illusion in 
thinking that if this Investigating Committee could have stepped 
into one of these old-fashioned colleges where a certain document 
known as the Ratio Studiorum was in honor, they would have 
stopped and pondered seriously and have ended by acknowledg- 
ing that they had all the time been following a will o’ the wisp, and 
that here, unknown and obscure, was a system of classical edu- 
cation, a little antiquated, perhaps, in some minor details, but in 
its general and essential scheme embodying all the ideals that had 
been of late months lighting up their dreams. 

What are we Catholic educators going to do? Wait until the 
full light breaks upon their reluctant vision, or continue to follow 
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meekly until we grow strong enough to cut clear and go our 
own ways, indifferent to the approval or condemnation of any 
standardizing agency, however powerful or arbitrary it may be? 
We are strong: but our strength is not organized. It is for 
wiser heads than mine to judge whether the hour has come for 
us to assert ourselves, to match strength with strength and or- 
ganization with organization. But may God hasten the day when 
we shall break the shackles cf an uninspired and groping control 
and walk freely in the broad air and the full light that is our 
inheritance and our glory. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR 


REVEREND LEIGH G. HUBBELL, C. S. C., PH. D., SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Fundamentally, the freshman year at college or university de- 
rives its importance from the fact that it is a year of adjustment. 
Any process of adjustment to new conditions is attended by 
dangers and risks, and for the freshman year these risks are both 
numerous and serious. It is estimated that about ten per cent 
of all students entering American colleges in September do not 
survive to the following February and in some institutions the 
mortality rate is even higher. When there is added to this the 
large number of partial failures and conditions acquired by fresh- 
men, the seriousness of the problem is made all too evident. 
Some attention to the possibility of conserving more fully the 
human resources embodied in our entering classes is plainly de- 
manded. 

It does not require any very profound analysis to discover 
the general sources of maladjustment responsible for the elimi- 
nations and partial failures of the freshman year. In many in- 
stances it is the boy’s first year away from home and from 
parental influence, and adjustments have to be made to new 
modes of living and social conduct. His new freedom from home 
restraints, good in itself, nevertheless invites certain intellectual 
and moral dangers, and further dangers lurk in the multitudinous 
campus activities and in his association with boys coming from 
all parts of the country and from every level of society. Idea!s 
and standards that served to guide the boy before coming to the 
university may receive a severe jolting through his new and more 
cosmopolitan associations, and he is likely to discard the old for 
the new all too quickly and uncritically. College life, from this 
point of view, is a period of trial and testing, from which not 
every freshman emerges successfully. We who have passed 
safely through the process, perhaps more sheltered than the or- 
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dinary student, may easily fail fully to appreciate the seriousness 
of the impact of conflicting social and moral ideals experienced 
by the entering student, but every person who has had the con- 
fidence of college boys through holding a special position as 
sodality director, class adviser, or prefect of religion, knows that 
college life breaks as well as makes men. It is not surprising to 
such persons to learn that the mental hygienists and psychiatrists 
find a considerable number of clinical cases among college boys 
and girls. 

On the purely intellectual side, the freshman has important ad- 
justments to make before he can be accounted as domiciled in 
his new environment. In high school or preparatory school the 
boy studied to a large extent under supervision, and the technique 
of study was itself relatively simple and coherent. At the uni- 
versity he must learn to make and hold to his own study schedule, 
to train himself in perseverance against many and constant dis- 
tractions, and to supervise his own academic progress. He is 
called upon to master new techniques of study, such as are in- 
volved in taking lecture notes, making use of the resources of a 
large library, and digesting an amount of collateral reading 
many times more extensive than was required in high school. 
Intellectual competition is keener than he has ever known before, 
since college brings him into association with the boys who, like 
himself, were in the upper quartile of their high school classes. 
The machinery of examination and elimination is, if anything, 
several degrees more ruthless. The boy’s previous preparation 
may suddenly appear to be much weaker than he had supposed, 
and this discovery may plunge him into the quicksands of dis- 
couragement. The resuit may be to cause him to adopt the ruin- 
ous policy of working merely for a passing grade, —of aiming 
merely “to get by.” With the adoption of this policy there dies 
all hope of his acquiring genuine intellectual interests, and the 
boy receives a degree in place of an education. From any view- 
point, therefore, the freshman year appears as a period of 
foundations. Negatively, it is a year in which false starts may be 
made, morally and intellectually, that will cripple the boy’s 
entire college career, if not actually lead to his premature elimi- 
nation. 
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Probably there has never been a college which failed to have 
some appreciation of the importance of the freshman year, but 
for various reasons this appreciation has been deepened within 
our decade. The rapid extension of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, bringing many more thousands of students into high school 
and college, has also brought in its train many more problem 
cases than we had before. The college is called upon to do some- 
thing for the student of mediocre as well as for the student of 
superior abitities. How far the college should go in this respect 
is an important question which it is not for this paper to dis- 
cuss ; the fact to be noted here is that the contempcrary college or 
university has accepted a certain part of the burden of educating 
the mediocre student. This acceptance has involved the giving of 
more attention to the matter of student guidance, and particularly 
to the guidance of the freshman, and we find that American col- 
leges and universities are trying out a rather large number of 
plans for dealing with the problem. 

A survey of the plans and devices in use at the present time 
would begin with the strategic device of selective admission. 
This is of its nature a scheme for reducing the problems of the 
freshman year through prevention., Undesirable students who 
are likely to become problem cases are barred from entering, and 
the university bureau of admissicns, or its equivalent, becomes a 
sort of academic Ellis Island. Leland Stanford University, for 
example, is giving psychological examinations to high school 
seniors during the month of June at various centers in and out of 
California. The test score is studied along with the student’s high 
school record and a statement of his personal qualifications, in 
order to advise him as to whether he should enter the university, 
and if so, in what particu'!ar division. Columbia, Minnesota, 
Chicago and other universities, are employing similar procedures. 
The assumptions underlying them, together with the actual 
techniques employed, are of course open to criticism, but it is 
beyond the scope of our present discussion to attempt any evalua- 
tion of so technical a subject. Selective admission seems fraught 
with dangers, and yet we have been practising it during the en- 
tire period of modern higher education through our systems of 
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entrance examinations. If the task can be better done, let us by 
all means learn how. 

Even a perfect system of admission would not eliminate some 
cf the most difficult problems connected with the guidance of 
the freshman. To solve the problem of adjusting the new student 
to his general environment, several devices are being used. One 
is that of the Freshman Week. Credit for the innovation of this 
device on a comprehensive basis is claimed by the University of 
Maine, which inaugurated it in September, 1923. The pros- 
pective freshmen are called to the university campus a full week 
before the registration of the rest of the students. They are 
divided inte sections based upon their common interests as shown 
by their registration, and each section is placed in charge of a 
faculty leader and an assistant, chosen because of their special 
ability and interest in the work. Personal contacts are im- 
mediately established between students and leaders. A schedule 
of lectures is followed during the week, explaining the organiza- 
tion of the university, college custems, the use of the library, note- 
taking, cc!lege duties and responsibilities, etc. Department tests 
are given in English, mathematics, chemistry and psychology, be- 
sides practice exercises in the use of books and the library. The 
department tests are primarily placement examinations, given for 
the purpose of grouping students in sections according to ability. 
Periods are set aside for chapel exercises, for physical examina- 
tions, for the inspection of the campus, and for common recrea- 
tion, including an entire afternoon for competitive field sports. 
In the evening other recreational features are provided, such as 
a general welcome to the freshman class, movies, an athletic rally 
and song night, an evening for dancing and games, and another 
for the e!ection of class officers. The advantages c'aimed for the 
plan are that it works cff homesickness, gives the new student im- 
portant information and an insight into his future university life, 
and provides the university itself with an opportunity of in- 
quiring more closely into student qualifications and of placing 
students according to their ability. The p!an is being followed 
in modified form by Harvard, Chicago, Swarthmore, and about 
forty other higher institutions, 
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Selecting the freshman, introducing him to the university, and 
placing him in sections according to his ability, are devices that 
leave us only on the threshhold of the freshman year, although 
with a decided advantage for its successful fulfillment. Follow- 
up work must be done to hold this advantage. There are three 
general types of procedure in use to achieve this end, namely, ad- 
visory systems, special freshman faculties, and the so-called 
orientation courses. We shall briefly discuss all three. 

To provide the individual guidance needed by most freshmen, 
some universities have tried appointing advisers to each student 
of the entering class. Such advisers have been chosen from the 
faculty, as at Yale, or from both faculty and the ranks of upper 
classmen, as at Harvard. At Columbia the instructors in the 
orientation courses act as advisers to the freshmen in their 
sections. Competent observers report that most advisory systems 
have so far met with little success. Since the adviser is ap- 
pointed for the student from above, there is lacking in many 
instances any natural bond of congeniality and the relationship 
between adviser and student tends to become formal and artifi- 
cial. The spontaneous relationships that spring up in small dis- 
cussion sections between instructor and student are more likely 
to be helpful,-and for this reason some courses in the freshman 
year should be organized in small sections and conducted by as 
informal methods as possible. The boarding college with a well 
organized system of prefects would seem to have a further ad- 
vantage in doing advisory and personnel work, wherever the 
prefects are chosen for their fitness for such work rather than 
for their success in exercising the functions of a police depart- 
ment. 

A number of universities, particularly in the East, are work- 
ing toward the plan of a special freshman faculty. The first 
step is usually the appointment of a special dean of freshmen 
whose business it is to supervise the process of placing and ad- 
justing the members of the entering class. To assist in the proc- 
ess, special attention is paid to the selection of the instructors 
in freshman classes, with a view to building up a staff preemi- 
nent for skill in teaching and directing immature students. This 
plan, of course, marks a decided break with the traditional policy 
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of assigning the youngest and most inexperienced instructors and 
student assistants to the freshman classes, —a policy which has 
been notoriously abused in American colleges and universities 
and which has often resulted in giving teachers to the freshman 
in college who are many degrees inferior to the highly trained 
teachers that he had in high school. The plan of a special fresh- 
man faculty has been most fully worked out at Yale, where it 
was inaugurated in 1920. All entering students, whether destined 
for liberal arts or for scientific ‘courses, are given the same pro- 
gram, known as the common Freshman Year, and placed under 
the care of a separate faculty with a dean at its head. The 
control of curriculum and living conditions is entirely in the 
hands of this special faculty. In the teaching, a particular 
effort is made to correlate the work of the different departments 
of instruction and to make the introductory courses cf value to 
all students, whether or not they are to carry advanced work in 
the same department. Instructors and heads of departments 
meet several times a week to discuss their teaching problems, 
and sometimes even daily. The result has been to get rid of 
much formalism in teaching, and to bridge more satisfactorily the 
gap between the college and the preparatory school. 

A third method for adjusting the freshman to his college en- 
vironment is that of the orientation course. This is a special 
course offered either for a semester or for the entire year, 
attempting to train the freshman in the techniques of college 
study, to develop his powers of discrimination and reasoning, and 
to introduce him to those problems of modern civilization with 
which his college studies are concerned. These aims are variously 
combined in the orientation courses now being given at American 
institutions, and are likewise realized with varying degrees of 
success. The American Association of University Professors, 
through one of its committees, published a report on the initiatory 
courses for freshmen in operation in 1922, and I shall assume 
that this report is familiar to most of my audience. What I wish 
to do in this connection is to describe to you an orientation course 
with which we have been experimenting during the past year at 
the University of Notre Dame. I presume that one valuable ser- 
vice of this Association is the sharing of personal and institutional 
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experience, and that you will therefore welcome a report of our 
own experimentation. 

We have no admission examinations at Notre Dame, nor any- 
thing corresponding to Freshman Week. We have, however, 
supplied prospective freshmen with a special bulletin describing 
the university and its provisions for entering students, and after 
their arrival, with a further bulletin variously entit'ed “Freshmen 
Handbook” and “Undergraduate Manual.” As far as possible, 
our freshmen are housed together and eat in common. The 
prefect of religion and his assistants make a special effort to 
reach the new students and to carry on considerable personnel 
work during the year. The College of Commerce has a regular 
system of faculty advisers. We are also organizing the Freshman 
English instructors and working out a uniform syllabus for in- 
struction in that subject. Two instructors in Freshman English 
have been using L.yman’s text on The Mind at Work as a basis 
for training in study habits, continuing the work throughout the 
year and supplementing it wherever desirable by personal con- 
ferences with students showing deficiencies. The use of the 
library has also been taught in these courses. The success ob- 
tained has been notab!e. Two limitations attend the work. First, 
not every teacher of English is competent to introduce such train- 
ing into his work. Secondly, there is no opportunity for train- 
ing in the specific problems of studying freshman subjects other 
than ‘English, nor for the introduction of certain other features 
of a special orientation course. 

Last September we introduced a two-hour orientation course 
under the title of “College Aims and Methods.” The work was 
confined to a group of about 140 freshmen enrolled in the College 
ef Arts and Letters. The pre-law students in the college were 
not included, and hence the group taking the course could be pre- 
sumed to represent those students having the least arhount of 
vocational or professional determination and the greater need of 
definite guidance. The course began with a brief series of inspira- 
tional lectures on the history and ideals of Notre Dame, given by 
prominent members of the faculty. Two weeks were ailotted for 
these introductory lectures, and the balance of the first semester 
was devoted to a study and discussion of the various processes 
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involved in college study. A little book by Professor May of 
Syracuse University on how to study in college was used as a 
text, supplemented by occasional lectures and by frequent ex- 
ercises in application of the reading and discussions. Special 
attention was given to the matters of budgeting time, the culti- 
vation of right attitudes, concentration, vocabulary aids, skimming 
and outlining, and methods of memorizing. At one point in 
the course the students were provided with a chart and required 
to diagnose their reading difficulties in detail. The semester’s 
work was concluded by a series of four lectures on the use of 
the library, given by the university librarian, and followed up 
by mimeographed problem sheets involving the use of the card 
catalogue and the various indexes. 

The second semester’s work was given over to a series of lec- 
tures and library assignments surveying the historical develop- 
ment of the liberal arts studies. The lectures were given to the 
entire group on one afternoon a week, and followed up in 
four discussion and quiz sections enrolling about thirty-five 
men each. Mimeographed reading sheets were handed out at 
each lecture, andthe students were required to make a digest 
of at least one reading reference in their notebooks, besides 
writing up the lecture notes. The subjects covered by this 
method included the following: What is a university? What is 
the work of a liberal arts college? Why does the history of cul- 
ture begin with the Greeks? What did the Greeks achieve in the 
realm of philosophy and science? In the fine arts? What did the 
Romans add to Greek culture? How did Christianity revive and 
transform ancient culture? The mediaeval contributions to cul- 
ture. The secularizing of the fine arts after the Renaissance. 
The modern scientific movement. The development of the so- 
cial sciences. The democratic revolution in its relation to public 
education and journalism. The Catholic renaissance. The uni- 
versity catalogue was put into the hands of the class toward the 
end of the course, and all questions answered about their future 
studies. The semester’s work had, of course, prepared the stu- 
dents to understand the catalogue and had also aroused a special 
interest in one or more studies; several students were led to 
anticipate the choice of a major subject in which to specialize 
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during their junior and senior years. This result was one which 
the course was explicitly meant to realize. Another aim held 
steadily in view was that of explaining the rise of modern science 
in its relation to the Church, so as to show the sources of the 
widespread modern opposition to Catholic teaching. Some stu- 
dents singled out this phase of the course for special mention in 
a questionnaire filled out at the last meeting of each discussion 
section. The purpose of the questionnaire was to collect sug- 
gestions for improving the course for next year’s freshmen. 

From the standpoint of both instructor and students, the first 
semester’s work, dealing with the technique of study, was less 
satisfactory than the second semester’s survey of cultural history. 
Some of the reasons for this are local and can be remedied, we 
hope, next year. Other reasons appear to be more fundamental. 
Any orientation course is bound to be of the buckshot variety. 
Some students need every bit of instruction offered on how to 
study; other students come to us with good habits and fairly 
mature minds. For the iatter such a course seems like a time- 
filler, and, to quote one such student, even “Pollyannish.” This 
latter epithet appears to mean about the same as platitudinous. 
But even the superior student would find more help in such a 
course had we anything like an adequate science of the psychology 
of college subjects. Our educational psychologists have been so 
busy of recent years with validating tests that they have sadly 
neglected the exploration of the difficulties involved in studying 
high school and college subjects. Almost nothing has been pub- 
lished in this field since Judd’s Psychology of High School Sub- 
jects appeared ten years ago. Meanwhile, we shall have to make 
our own analyses as best we can, and that is the next step that 
we hope to take toward building up the psychological part of our 
course. As given, the course was the acknowledged means of as- 
sisting about forty men to overcome a bad start in their other 
studies, and to win good grades. 

The survey of cultural history was felt to be, even during this 
first year of experimentation, a decided success. It served to 
unify the other work taken by the freshmen, and to explain 
where their future program comes from. The library reading, 
though requiring more work than most three-hour courses, was 
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almost unanimously appreciated by the students, who found 
through it an introduction to periodicals hitherto unknown to 
them, as well as to authors like Cardinal Newman, Dr. Walsh, 
Sir Bertram Windle, Father Zahm, and others. The lecture 
on the development of modern science caused requests to be made 
for an opportunity to visit the local astronomical observatory, 
and this was arranged. 

The opportunities and dangers in modern journalism attracted 
others. One lad who had been unresponsive up to that time was 
simply bowled over by the lecture on the Industrial Revolution 
and the rise of economics and sociology. Another man spent an 
evening with the instructor to explain how the course had thrown 
light on his religious thinking. There was a very general interest 
aroused in the problems of philosophy, as was shown by the 
number of times the subject was mentioned on the questionnaires. 
On the whole, therefore, we believe that the course did succeed 
in arousing intellectual interests and in pointing out definite aims 
for future work. If there is anything more important for the 
development of the freshman than the arousal of intellectual in- 
terests, save only his religious growth, we do not know what it is, 
and we believe that the carefully organized orientation course 
offers the best opportunity toward realizing this purpose. 








EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


REVEREND JOHN F. MALLOY, C. S. SP., DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The teacher in the Catholic college cannot be indifferent to 
what occupies his pupils outside of school hours. Naturally, 
his chief interest is in the curriculum. But in our day, far more 
than at any former period, our students engage in activities as 
numerous and varied as the constantly multiplying courses of our 
school programs. In its own sphere of action the school holds . 
them for not more than one-fifth of their waking hours; but in 
virtue of their participation in athletic, social, religious and other 
activities, it is safe to say that in a majority of cases the school’s 
influence extends to four-fifths of their time. School life, in the 
wider sense of the term, becomes the only life they lead. 


I 


Before stating my opnion as to what should be the attitude or 
the action of the college authorities in the matter, let me draw 
a picture of the typical Catholic college of to-day—outside the 
classrooms. It is indeed a busy place. There is—thanks be to 
God!—a considerable student group engaged in frankly re- 
ligious activity. The sodalities have their regular meetings for 
prayer and the transaction of business. They volunteer their 
services for the ceremonies of the great feasts, for the decora- 
tion of the altars. Perhaps they do a little unostentatious chari- 
table work, such as visits to hospitals or homes, aid to needy 
fellow-students, etc. As members of the Christian Doctrine Con- 
fraternity they journey Sunday after Sunday to remote places 
to teach the rudiments of religion to children that otherwise 
would soon be lost to the faith. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has taken our colleges 
by storm, and where never before the interests of the faith in 
far-off lands were heard of, we now behold almost feverish eager- 
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ness to know and serve the missions. Projects of simply gigantic 
proportions, like the Mission Pageant, invo!ving not one but 
fifty schools, are fearlessly undertaken and pushed to phenomena! 
success under the inspiration of this new ideal. 

The literary group, probably smaller, is none the less active. 
Here their energy is expended on debates; there their efforts 
are directed toward journalism on a larger or smaller scale. I 
have in mind a school in which every college student appears be- 
fore an audience as an orator or debater not once but five to 
eight times a year, and in which students edit with conspicuous 
success both a newspaper and a monthly magazine. 

In another select group, interest runs principally to drama. 
From October to April there is always at least one play in re- 
hearsal. Sometimes the director is a student, more frequently it ds 
a faculty man who has yielded to the p!eadings of the youthful 
thespians. The productions vary from the simplest to the most 
elaborate. One or two of the plays are repeated on parish or 
’ institutional stages. Training in salesmanship and advertising, 
as well in interpretation and pictorial art, are some of the by- 
products of college dramatics. * 

The school has its quota of musicians. They form the or- 
chestra, the band, the glee-club, the church choir. Sometimes 
they collaborate with the dramatic society, at other times they 
give complete programs of their own. 

Social activities loom large in the collegian’s mind. The stu- 
dents’ senate and the various class organizations are constantly 
planning bigger and better affairs. Considerable organizing 
ability is often displayed, and powers of leadership are discovered 
in unlooked-for places. If permitted our Catholic young people 
will ape all that is most “advanced” in the giddy world about 
us, with its round of dances, midnight suppers, and parties of 
all sorts. Here is not the easiest of our problems. 

But of all extra-curricular activities, what captivates the 
fancy and consumes the time of more students than any other, 
is athletics. Practically every Catholic college supports four 
major sports — football, basketball, baseball and track. Soccer, 
hockey, swimming, handball, tennis and other forms of sport, 
have not a few devotees in the colleges. Many contend that ath- 
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letics receive a degree of attention—and cost an amount of 
money — far out of proportion to their importance; that they 
waste the time and the energy of players and fans alike; that 
inter-scholastic competition has introduced an element of com- 
mercialism for which there is no remedy short of outright sup- 
pression of all competitive athletics. More problems for the 
faculties ! 

The picture is far from complete; but let us pass on from the 
statement of the case to the expression of opinion. 


II 


In the face of these diversified and distracting activities, which 
collectively seem able to swamp the curriculum, what should be_ 
the attitude of the faculty? By way of preface let me make 
two remarks. First, the young people who come to us for an 
education are their parents’ children, and we are not primarily 
responsible for what they do; at the same time we who aim to 
carry out their parents’ wishes should have toward them a fatherly ° 
feeling, a deep personal interest that would keep us planning and 
watching in and out of the classroom. Secondly, the limits of our 
authority are such that whether we wish it or not, our pupils, 
or a large number of them, will indulge in the activities against 
which we may feel called upon to declaim. 

In view of these truths, I think I can safely set down three rules 
of conduct for the faculty to follow. (a) Instead of holding 
aloof in disdain or merely tolerating what they cannot abolish, 
the authorities should sympathize and cooperate with student 
activities, as being really extensions of the school’s own work. 
(b) They should realize the opportunities that these activities 
give for developing initiative and therefore they should guide 
rather than “run” them. (c) In some instances the faculty will 
find it a duty to restrain or even suppress certain forms of student 
activity and to apply coercive measures that will make its action 
effective. 

To show the application of these principles, as far as time will 
permit, I shall now take them up in succession. 

(a) No one will deny that religious, literary, dramatic, and 
even athletic activities (properly understood) are directly in line 
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with the work of the school. Students who undertake them 
within reasonable limits deserve at cur hands encouragement and 
at times even stimulation. The school aims to prepare students 
for life, and therefore for those contacts with their fellow men 
which social and business dealings imply. And where can they 
take their first steps in this direction better than under the sym- 
pathetic eye of mentors consecrated to a life of unselfish service, 
such as are our Catholic teachers? 

(b) In the second place, I am of the opinion that such activi- 
ties as the students’ senate, class committees, etc., should be left 
largely to their own devices. They offer practice in the arts of 
citizenship which the formal school program nowhere provides. 
The students must have opportunities for the development of 
intiative, of self-reliance, and of a sense of responsibility for the 
general welfare. The faculty will wisely refrain from much in- 
terference in the student organizations that provide such op- 
portunities. Let the boys make occasional mistakes and profit 
thereby. Give them good guides — qualified dramatic coaches, 
literary censors, parliamentarians — but let these men guide the 
work, not run it. See to it that no student holds too many offices, 
but rather provide for as wide a distribution as possible of 
active participation. Over-supervision of activities would simply 
nullify them. 

(c) In the third place, I have said that the faculty will some- 
times feel called upon to restrain or even suppress certain forms 
of student activity. The so-called “college comic paper” is an 
instance of mischievous and malevolent industry that calls for 
the relentless application of the extinguisher. Hazing, initiation 
ceremonies, class rushes, class fights, ought likewise to be rigor- 
ously tabooed. 

It is quite certain in my mind also that the Catholic college 
must confine within due bounds the social affairs of its classes. 
The tendency is growing to multiply proms, receptions, and 
dances, and to prolong them into the wee small hours, to the evi- 
dent detriment of study, character, and pocketbook. Let me 
quote for your edification from some rules recently promulgated 
by a Catholic university, which are sensible and effective, while 
far from tyrannical. 
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1. A limited number of annual dances and receptions is 
authorized by the university. 

2. In addition to the general dances each class will be 
allowed one extra dance during the school year. 

3. The date, place, orchestra and music for all dances are 
to be approved of by the respective deans. 

4. Dances are to be held from 9g to 12 o'clock, and not 
later than 12, unless for serious reasons and with a special 
permission. 

5. A gentleman and lady censor are appointed for each dance, 
to guarantee proper decorum and decent dances as well 
as modest and sufficient dress. 

6. The Dean of each department is responsib!e to the Presi- 
dent of the University for the activities of the students 
in his department. 

7. Violation of these recommendations and regulations ex- 
poses to exclusion from the university. 


In some instances the school authorities can get’ the students 
to do their own eliminating. The student council, for example, 
may have the right to grant, to withhold or even to withdraw 
the charter of any and every student organization. I have 
heard of a student council in Ohio that has power to declare any 
club’s charter void if the club does not meet its obligations, if it 
does not live up to the purposes set forth in its charter, or if it 
interferes with other more important schoc! organizations. 

I come finally to the vexed question of athletics. If we con- 
sidered with a single mind the real interests of our students, 
I think we would all subscribe to the serious indictment of what 
Rev. Dr. Cooper of the Catholic University (in a recent article in 
the Catholic Educational Review) calls our “chuckleheadedness 
in the realm of competitive sports.” 


“We have fixed the gross bulk of our attention,” he says, 
“upon turning out a few stars (who are no more students than 
the Pirates are Pittsburghers) and have turned our faces away 
from the great mass of our students; we have trained intensively 
those few who need training least and we have taken no thought 
of the ninety-five per cent who need it most. . . . We have 
glorified winning as our athletic aim until we have well-nigh 
forgotten how to play for the fun and sport of playing . 

We have gone farther, until often enough the avid greed for 
gate receipts has focused efforts even more upon lucre than upon 
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unearned glory . . . . In such a culture medium it is but natural - 
that the deadly bacteria of professionalism and commercialism 
have thrived apace . . . . Perhaps the less said the better. about 


current ethical standards, the written and unwritten laws of good 
sportsmanship and fair dealing. The pretentious grandstands 
and bowls and stadiums with their cheering multitudes — how 
much of camouflage and hypocrisy and double dealing and sham 
and bunk do they conceal !” 


Why cannot we gentlemen of this Convention face the facts, 
and legislate as the Athletic Conference of American College 
Women has legislated? Here are some of its aims, as expressed 
in a “Platform” adopted at Chicago in April, 1924: 


1. To promote programs of physical activities for all mem- 
bers of given social’ groups rather than for a limited 

number chosen for their physical prowess. 

2. To protect athletics from exploitation for the enjoyment 
of the spectator or for the athletic reputation or com- 
mercial advantage of any institution or organization. 

3. Tostress enjoyment of the sport and the development of 
sportsmanship and to minimize the emphasis placed on 
individual accomplishment and the winning of cham- 
pionships. 

6. To discourage sensational publicity, to guide publicity 
along educational lines and to stress through it the sport 
rather than the individual or group competitor. 

15. Toeliminate gate receipts. 

16. To discourage athletic competition which involves travel. 


Would not the adoption of these principles and_ policies, 
drastic as they may seem, save us from blunders like those we 
have been making, and guarantee to our students a maximum re- 
turn from their athletic activities? 

Let me sum up. 

I have covered, though imperfectly, the field of activities in 
which student bodies or student groups engage. My point of 
view has been the same throughout: what is best for the pupil? 
I have suggested a sympathetic attitude as the proper one for 
the school authorities to assume. I have warned against unwise 
faculty intermeddling, but have pointed out cases where the 
faculty must guide, supervise, curtail, and even eliminate. I 
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sincerely hope that our discussion will not be a barren one, but 
that cut of it some sort of commission will come into being which 
will legislate in a practical manner for the best interests of our 


beloved pupils. 
DISCUSSION 


BrotHEer Ricuarp, F. S. C.: This expression, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, is very comprehensive and in its widest application I take it to mean 
the actions and behaviour during that portion of the undergraduates’ time 
not spent in recitation or lecture or other personal contact with instructors. 
The college student of to-day does not spend more than ten per cent of 
of his time in the lecture hall or recitation room. Of the hundred and 
sixty-eight hours in the week not more than sixteen are spent in the class- 
room. There is, therefore, nearly ninety per cent of his time left to the 
disposal of the college man. The authorities ought to be concerned with 
regard to the behaviour of the student during this time and study what 
effect it has on the academic work of the school. Yet in many institu- 
tions of higher learning the faculty does not concern itself provided there 
are no disorderly or destructive pranks on the campus or in the dormi- 
tories. 

Recent college literature has brought out the fact that the principal 
ailment of American college life is the tendency to subordinate scholastic 
achievement to various forms of extra-curricular activities. The hero of 
the campus is always the athletic star; the prize winner of Greek is un- 
known to fame. It was Woodrow Wilson who said, “so far as the col- 
leges go the side shows have swallowed up the circus and we in the 
main tent do not know what is going on.” There may be truth in these 
words concerning some American colleges but I do not believe they are 
applicable in any way to the institutions represented by this body of men. 
“The main tent” dominates and controls our Catholic colleges and we 
feel a deep responsibility for all that goes on. There is another 
piquant saying often heard in college halls, “Don’t let your studies inter- 
fere with your education.” Young men and young women do not fre- 
quent our Catholic colleges to learn golf, dancing, art for art’s sake, 
free verse, cubist or futurist painting or other fantastic courses found in 
many American colleges. It is well to be on our guard against the evil 
tendencies of the age. These are contagious diseases that may easily 
become pestilential unless controlled or checked. There may be a few 
of our students ambitious for a baseball career rather than a scholastic 
one and it may be the best career for them. These men may clutter up 
our classrooms for a time but it would be a grievous mistake to check 
a baseball career in order to make a poor instructor out of the candidate. 

What is the trouble with extra-curricular activities? They have ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. There are many who feel that these ac- 
tivities constitute a vital and valuable part of a college education, that 
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it is not alone his scholastic attainments but his contact with his fel- 
low students in college and social activities which will make the college- 
bred man a power in future years. The college graduate is expected to 
be an all-around man, in physical prowess, knowledge of life, practical 
judgment and literary taste. It has been asserted that character and per- 
sonality are to be appreciated above a curriculum and that character 
and personality are fashioned on the campus, in the club, and in school con- 
tacts, more effectually than in the lecture hall. Where does the college 
man acquire dignity of bearing, becoming manners, courtesy, courage and 
chivalry but in his daily contacts with intimates and acquaintances? Ox: 
colleges are not to be regarded as mere “knowledge shops” but as the 
homes of those inspirations and friendships and those ideals and incite- 
ments which make life more than the meat and body more than the raiment. 


It is in the college societies, college clubs and social activities that the 
spirit of service is fully developed, that unselfishness is promoted and 
social wisdom is acquired. By the attrition of his fellows the col- 
lege man becomes less awkward, he betrays fewer personal eccentricities. By 
varied associations he becomes cosmopolitan, tolerant, better balanced and 
more open minded. And finally in these activities he forms friendships 
and affiliations that are lasting as the hills and that make alma mater a 
place of reverence and love in after years. The disadvantages of the 
extra-curricular activities are easily enumerated. They waste valuable 
time that should be devoted to more serious work. Often they infringe 
on the regular curriculum. They keep alive the college vices, such as 
gambling and fighting. They give false impressions and create false 
standards with reference to character and to intellectual and spiritual in- 
terests. Some college clubs are aristocratic and exclusive and therefore 
opposed to the true American spirit. The reputation of a college is often 
destroyed by the vicious pranks of the students outside the campus. The 
train of evils that follow in the wake of intercollegiate athletics have been 
commented upon so frequently that I pass this subject without further 
comment. 

Further trouble with extra-curricular activities is that they are too 
numerous and make too many demands on the students’ time and attention. 
Many of the activities are not compatible with the higher intellectual life. 
We all know the type of celebration following a big athletic victory. 
What kind of recitation can the professor of Greek or mathematics ex- 
pect following a wild night of this kind of celebration? Then, too, some 
individuals undertake more than their share in student activities. The 
popular young man in college circles has little time for books, for read- 
ing, for writing or for any intellectual pursuits. 

What are the remedies to cure the evils of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties? The suggestions of Father Malloy are worthy of serious consid- 
eration. Cooperation, supervision and control, judicious restraint and 
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suppression when necessary, are the means to purify, to elevate, and to 
sanctify student activities. 

In some colleges we find a committee of the faculty whose duty it is 
to study, to investigate, to direct sympathetically and regulate for the 
general good all student activities. It devolves on this committee to issue 
charters, to approve rules and constitutions, to appoint moderators, to 
apportion the use of meeting rooms to different societies and to prevent 
interference or infringement between the various activities of the school. 
This is an important committee and if it possesses wisdom and foresight. 
it may prevent many disorders and forestall many foolish and frivolous 
schemes of students. The trouble in most of our Catholic colleges lies 
in the aloofness not to say indifference of the faculty toward student 
affairs. We are satisfied with our work in the classroom and we want 
the rest of the time for reading, private study and spiritual exercises. 
Many of us are not “good mixers” and others are not prepared for the 
personal sacrifices required of a moderator. Too often this burden falls 
on the same individual until his whole time outside of class and chapel 
duties is completely absorbed and the man is run to death. Every fac- 
ulty member ought to interest himself kindly and sympathetically in 
some society or club, attend its meetings, not as policeman, not as a 
fault finder, but to encourage, to inspire, to enthuse and to lead its mem- 
bers to higher and holier things. , 

There should be in every Catholic college a well balanced program of 
educational, recreational, athletic, social and religious activities, adapted 
to local needs and conditions, controlled and supervised jointly by faculty 
and students, aiming to preserve a clean, manly, Christian and cultured 
atmosphere in the. daily life of.the student body both in and out of the 
college halls. It is this atmosphere which will have the strongest mould- 
ing influence on the college man. For “if men are to be the output of 
our colleges there must be a thoroughly manly atmosphere; if real students 
are to be the output there must be an all-pervading spirit of study and if 
Christian gentlemen are to be the output, there must be a dominant, ir- 
resistible force animating the college, which is unmistakably Christian and 
cultured.” It is not enough for a college faculty to assume a mere toler- 
ant attitude toward any of these activities. We must assume responsi- 
bility for all student affairs, giving them proper sanction and approval 
when praiseworthy and allowing only such to exist in our Catholic in- 
stitutions. 

An important point to be considered is how to distribute the bene- 
fits of the societies, clubs, social affairs, athletic training, etc., to the 
greatest number of students. Freshmen are shy, awkward, self-con- 
scious, and they have to be brought forward with a kindly hand. The 
days of hazing are past, yet many freshmen dread initiations and first 
night meetings as much as they formerly dreaded hazing. The moder- 
ator and officers of societies should try to make introduction to college life 
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as easy as possible. To be self-supporting a club or society ought to 
have at least fifty members paying weekly dues. This would eliminate 
the constant appeal for funds to the patrons of the college and the local 
merchants, who are actually held up for money several times each year 
by one college organization or another. This would not be necessary if 
the club is made self-supporting ‘by increasing the dues of the mem- 
bers or by increasing the club membership. 

Should not the college give credit in some fashion for participation 
in certain types of activities? This question is under serious considera- 
tion in most of our colleges. It is well known that the candidates for 
the athletic teams are credited towards the physical education require- 
ment for graduation by working for the team; and the members of R. O. 
T. C. receive similar credit for drill and military exercises. Students are 
eagerly asking why should not the English department recognize and give 
credit for journalistic work on the college paper, in the literary society, 
in the dramatic and debating clubs. It is my opinion all students should 
be required to join one of the literary societies at least one year of the 
college course and be made to contribute to the college journal, or have 
assigned papers read at the regular meetings. This might be made a 
partial requirement in English and thus in a manner be credited. The 
same might be done in the science department and for that matter in 
every department. If there is proper cooperation between the professors 
and the societies an adjustment of claims can easily be made. I am sure 
a general discussion of this problem would be very valuable. 








DEVELOPING THE SOCIAL SENSE IN OUR 
STUDENTS 


REVEREND JOSEPH REINER, S. J., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


Just two weeks ago I attended a class reunion of college 
graduates. Toward the end of the meal one of the young men 
remarked to me: “I see by the papers that you are going to read 
a paper at the Pittsburgh convention on ‘Developing the Social 
Sense in Our Students’, What do you mean by ‘the social 
sense’? Has it anything to do with dances, proms and petting 
parties?’ Not quite”, I answered. ‘That sort of a social sense 
doesn’t need further development.” ‘Well, what does it mean?” 
my interlocutor insisted. ‘I can explain myself best by means of 
a comparison. You have an athletic sense. When you pick up 
your morning paper the first page that you turn to is the sports 
page. You follow your favorite teams and players from day to 
day, you occasionally witness their performances, you take part 
in games yourself and in general are very much interested in all 
that concerns athletics. I would say that if you took a similar 
attitude toward social problems you would have a social sense. 
If, for instance, when seeing an article on some social problem, 
say an editorial on ‘Old Age Pensions’, you would not turn away 
from it but read it through.” ‘But what good would that do?” 
“Of course, mere reading about social problems isn’t going to do 
much good and in itself is not a proof of a highly developed 
social sense. Your interest would have to be not merely academic 
and theoretical but also practical. You would have to do what 
lies in your power to have social problems solved in the right 
way.” “But what would I get out of that?” I was rather non- 
plussed when that last question was popped to me. Just what 
my answer was doesn’t matter much for our present purpose. 

When we began our discussion very nearly each one of the 
young men present evidenced some interest, particularly while 
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we were talking about parties and sports. They moved their 
chairs in our direction so as to hear more easily what was said 
and interjected their comments. But as we got into a serious dis- 
cussion of the specific problem of price fixing on the part of 
manufacturers, the number of listeners dwindled, chairs moved 
in the opposite direction and only two of the young men re- 
mained and one of those remained largely from motives of 
courtesy. 

Is that incident typical of Catholic college students and gradu- 
ates? I am inclined to say that it is. I base my view upon every- 
day experience, upon admission of college students and graduates 
themselves, upon statements of men and women of affairs and 
upon observations made in connection with organizations whose 
purpose is centered about social problems, as for instance the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Problems which held its conven- 
tion in Chicago last week. I do not think that that should be 
the situation. I shall not discuss my reasons for so thinking, 
I assume that you agree with me. Nor will I enter into an 
analysis and explanation of the phenomenon. This has been done 
before. I would rather point out in the light of experience what 
appear to be some means for remedying the situation, means 
for developing the social sense in our students. 

First of all it seems to me that as an indispensable means to 
attain our purpose a study of social problems be made a require- 
ment in both high school and college. You are probably familiar 
with courses of this character that have been introduced by Co- 
lumbia and other universities and colleges into their freshman 
year during the last few years. I include the high school in my 
suggestion because I am convinced that if the development of 
the social sense is mot begun at least in the high school, de- 
velopment in the college will be very problematical. 

There is a nation-wide movement among educators, as you 
know, to introduce social studies even into the elementary school. 
Charles H. Judd in the twenty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1923, expresses the opinion 
that “The agitation (for a fuller treatment of social problems) 
grows out of a conviction that all pupils must be made aware 
of the problems of social life.” (p. 28). He contends that “There 
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‘can be no doubt that there is an urgent and altogether legitimate 
demand that little children in the lower grades be introduced to 
social ideas.” (p. 30). And at the Convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. at Cincinnati last February he 
said: “There is need of social science in every grade of school.” 
He is voicing the opinion of the foremost non-Catholic educators 
of our country. 

As a starting point for discussion of the character and amount 
of the proposed required social study in the college I will sub- 
mit the recommendation I made before this body two years ago. 
Twelve semester hours for all aspirants to a bachelor’s degree 
would not seem excessive. Six of these hours should be devoted 
to a generalized course in sociology and sociological problems 
which might include a study of the problems of government, in- 
ternational relations and education. The other six hours should 
be devoted to a generalized course in economics, which would in- 
clude the social question, present-day industrial and rural prob- 
lems, a study of. the social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, Pope 
Pius X and Pope Pius XI, of the Bishops’ Program of Social Re- 
construction and of the Catechism on the Social Question issued 
by the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Sound knowledge is the indispensable basis for a sound social 
sense but a social sense is not merely a matter of intellect; it is 
even more a matter of feeling, emotion and imagination. Our 
primary object in education should be the development of proper 
attitudes and attitudes are developed by the spirit prevailing in 
the school. 

I. wonder if Dr. Judd included college professors when he wrote 
in the paper referred to: “The normal schools are very much 
like the schools of the country in general, filled with teachers 
who are so ignorant of social problems that they think there are 
no such problems.” Be that as it may. It is safe to claim that 
the social sense of the students will be in direct proportion to the 
social sense of their professors. Social-mindedness of the pro- 
fessor should manifest itself in every study, particularly that of 
religion. The emphasis on dogma and individualistic moral in 
our religion courses and religious training generally should be 
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shifted so as at least to include the application of Christian prin- 
ciples, precepts and ideals to the social problems of our day. 
The student should be made to realize that religion is all com- 
prehensive and that according to the plan and desire of Christ 
it must dominate every phase of our lives, private and public, per- 
sonal and social, political and economic, national and international. 
Noteworthy efforts in reorganizing our religion courses are being 
made by the school of education of Notre Dame University and by 
Dr. Cooper of the Catholic University in his text, “Religion Out- 
lines for Colleges,” a sympathetic study of which I urge upon my 
hearers. In the hands of a capable instructor every college sub- 
ject — philosophy, languages and literature, mathematics and 
science, history and education, — can be made instrumental in de- 
veloping a social sense. 

A powerful means for developing the social sense in students is 
the presence at a college of organizations for the purpose of pro- 
moting the study of and interest in social problems, as, for ex- 
ample, social study clubs, special fraternities and honor societies, 
debating societies and the like. The writer can easily trace back 
to a debating society to which he belonged as a high school stu- 
dent the beginning of his interest in social problems. The New 
Student for May 9, 1925, gives a long list of summer camps 
and conferences in America and Europe where students gather 
during vacation to combine the advantages of recreation and the 
discussion of social problems. 

A comprehensive national organization of Catholic students 
similar to the University Catholic Societies Federation of Great 
Britain and its affiliation with international student bodies such 
as the Pax Romana and the Confederation Internationale des 
Etudiants would do untold good in developing the social sense 
particularly as it refers to international relations. 

Of course the Sodality and the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade can be made powerful factors on the one hand in break- 
ing down the individualistic, narrow and selfish viewpoint a stu- 
dent is apt to adopt and substituting therefor an altruistic, broad, 
generous attitude, and on the other in spiritualizing and super- 
naturalizing the social sense. 

As a result of the three means mentioned, required social 
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study, a social spirit or atmosphere in college, social college or- 
ganizations, would follow a fourth means — the actual participa- 
tion on the part of students, beyond that indicated by the Sodality 
or the C. S. M. C. in the solution of social problems. Education, 
particularly college education, is not merely a preparation for life, 
but should be participation in life. It is that. A student partici- 
pates in the shams, superficialities and vain trappings of life or 
in its deep, fateful, far-reaching realities. He can take his part, 
howbeit modest, in the solution of national and international 
problems. 

Everyone who has attended these conventions has heard the 
remark — “I enjoyed the discussion better than the paper and 
got more out of the former than out of the latter’. I should 
be very happy if something similar were said in connection with 
my effort. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
PitrsBurGH, Pa., Tuesday, June 30, 1925 

The first session took place on Tuesday, June 30, at 3 P. M. 
The meeting opened with prayer, Rev. William P. McNally, 
S. T. L., presiding. 

The following Nominating Committee was appointed by the 
Chair: Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Rev. Francis M. 
Connell, S. J., and Brother Placidus, C. F. X. 

Then followed a paper on “Vocational Guidance in the Catholic 
High School”, by Rev. Joseph Dunney, S. T. L. In the absence 
of Father Dunney the paper was read by Rev. James Heir. The 
paper was discussed by Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., 
Peoria, Ill., and Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 


The first paper at this session, “The Teacher in the Catholic 
High School”, was read by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 
Discussions were given by Rev. John J. Bonner, D. D., and Rev. 
Henry M. Hald, Ph. D. 

A general discussion followed led by Brother Albert L. Hol- 
linger, C. M., and Msgr. Fitzgerald, who extended a general in- 
vitation to the Brothers to visit his school. 

The second paper read by Rev. Leigh S. Hubbell, C. S. C., 
dealt with “Teaching Religion to the Adolescent”. This paper 
was discussed by Brother Julius Kroeschell, C. M., Principal of 
McBride High School, St. Louis, and Rev. Carl H. Demorest 
of Pittsburgh. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 2:30 P. M. 


The “Pro and Con of Universal Education” was read by Rev. 
C. F. O’Connor, S. J., and discussed by Rev. Alcuin Tasch, O. 
S. B., St. Vincent’s College, Beatty, Pa., and Rev. William J. 


Keaney of Duquesne University. The second paper of the after-- 


noon session, “Mortality in Secondary Schools” was read by Mr. 
F. M. Crowley and discussed by Rev. John R. Hagan, D. D., 
Superintendent of Cleveland Parish Schools, and Brother Placi- 
dus, C. F. X., Principal St. Xavier College, Louisville, Ky. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHurspAyY, JULY 2, 9:30 A. M. 


Routine business took up the first part of this session. The 
nominating committee was of the opinion that the present officers 
of the Section be retained for the coming year. The following 
officers were therefore reelected: Rev. Wm. P. McNally, S. 
T. L., Chairman; Brother Placidus, C. F. X., Secretary. 

Suggestions were asked relative to the papers to be read at 
future meetings. Some discussion was carried on with the final 
result that it was decided that the manner of distributing the 
papers be followed as heretofore. 

The paper, “Leisure Time Education for Adolescents” was 
read by Brother Barnabas, F. S. C., and discussed by Rev. 
Kilian Hennrich, O. M. Cap., Chief Commissioner of the Catho- 
lic Boys’ Brigade, and Rev. William F. Cunningham, C. S. C., 
of the University of Notre Dame. 

The meeting then adourned. 


BroTHER Pracipus, C. F. X., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. DUNNEY, S. T. L., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Nineteen hundred years ago our great Pedagogue appeared. 
Not only did our earth feel the tread of his blessed feet, it 
heard the perfect lessons that fell from His divine lips. For He 
was sent of God. And He came in and went out among men 
that they might have life; came unto His own but His own re- 
ceived Him not. They called Him the carpenter’s Son. “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?” (Matt. xiii, 55). Few of them recog- 
nized Him as a Divine Teacher sent from God; yet this He was 
—and is, yesterday, to-day and forever. No sooner did Our 
Lord appear in public at the age of twelve than He assumed 
the role of educator. In the Temple He was the teacher of 
teachers, giving public instruction to the pundits of Israel. Yes, 
and His public ministry was one long service in the education 
of mankind. Moreover, as somebody has well said, “He always 
taught by illustrations, which is the only way to teach.” Now, 
among the many vital truths which Our Lord handed down to 
us was this one: “For which one of you having a mind to build 
a tower, doth not first sit down and reckon the charges that are 
necessary whether he have wherewithal to finish it: 

“Lest after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to 
finish it, all that see it begin to mock him, 

“Saying: This man began to build and was not able to 
finish.” (Luke xiv, 28-30). 

Terse, direct, and picturesque, there is deep divine wisdom in 
this simple parable uttered by the One Man who was acquainted 
with all sorts and conditions of humanity, and who, having made 
man, knew what was in man, and how it could be best brought 
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out — educated. That the Divine Teacher gives the right method 
is beyond doubt, and His parable, we take it, is one of the most 
profoundly important in our enterprise of that character-build- 
ing. Notice now how this parable, like many others, lays stress 
on the great idea that it is folly to set about a serious business 
without counting the cost. Next, it points out the proper pro- 
cedure; the plan once in hand, then the careful consideration 
of what is required to carry it out, and the counting of the cost. 
This is the order of thought in the parable, and it is the order 
in which the subject of education has ever been approached by the 
Church, our great teacher. A wise mother, she has seen just 
what the Divine Pedagogue meant and has applied the parable 
to character-building, the most important work in this world. An 
incomparable instructor, she has grasped the meaning and realized 
the necessity of education; she has done work inside and outside, 
she knows the world and its incredible vagaries, and she knows 
just what it wants — and does not want. More than that, ever 
true to the parable of the Divine Pedagogue, she has built up her 
plan, carefully considered ways and means and examined her 
resources age after age. 

It is surely worth while to recall all this, for it is only by 
fidelity to that method in our schools that we can hope to do our 
work well. Immediately let us look further into this parable 
and apply its truth to our own enterprise of education. Indeed, 
a!l teacher-builders need to ponder that parable deeply, if for no 
other reason than that boys and girls come to our schools for 
character-building. Whatever else we do we fail signally if after 
laying the foundations we fail to help them to attain true suc- 
cess because of our blundering in the process of upbuilding. Evi- 
dently to build aright we have got to plan well, then count the 
cost, “reckon the charges that are necessary,” lest we in our 
restless anxiety and feverish fussiness be lacking in the where- 
withal to finish it. The wherewithal! Isn’t that exactly what 
moderns are groping for? Not yet, it pains us to say, do they 
appear to have attained it. And isn’t it just because they do 
not count the cost that we see so many hit-or-miss methods, re- 
sulting in broken-columns, rambling structures, instead of stately 
towers in our midst? 
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Nowadays, beyond the shadow of a doubt, there are many 
schools falling far short of the prudent method advised by the 
Great Teacher. “And all that see * * * begin to mock.” 
Over in England, Sir A. Quiller Couch said something lately 
about the present tussle in education being between those who 
would make universities a playground for little editors and phi- 
lologists and those who would make them educational. Over 
here we appear to be at grips as to whether our high schools are 
going to be shopworn or studiedly engaged in their obvious busi- 
ness of education. Admittedly this all-invading, all penetrating 
vocational idea is for us a very devastating educational “ism.” 
Take the situation in our own American secondary schools. Can 
we suppose, for instance, that the part-time idea, the enthusiasm 
of electives, the business-like expressions of green-grocery in- 
structors bent upon that long and painful process of “educating,” 
amount to very much in the long run? Instead of laying founda- 
tions sure and deep, does it not look as if they were in danger 
or falling under the domination of industrialism? What with 
the flip Mammonites committed entirely to the dollar standard 
of life, the countless skeptics in religion, doubters in ethics, 
given over to industrialism and to the exact sciences which minis- 
ter to it, the growing number in our country who respect nothing 
but accomplished fact and felt force, the situation is worse than 
saddening. At the bottom of it-all is a philosophy of self with 
its gospel of utility. It is the worship of self-interest and its 
idols are pleasure and comfort. This cult of self finds expres- 
sion, of course, in bold self-assertion and bewildering self-ad- 
vertising. As a direct result our age is colored with Rotarian 
views of religion, where faith is largely self-reliance, good works 
the same thing as clever salesmanship, charity but an enlightened 
selfishness — and the good Samaritan a zealous go-getter. The 
industrialism which has been our country’s portion is doubtless 
an abettor of all such views. This industrialism has come upon 
us with a rush and a roar and an urge to live life at its fastest 
pace. Nor has it stopped short at the classroom. Not, let us 
say it with candor and courage, that tiny push and power have 
been given American education by men with clear-sighted recog- 
nition of how schools can be made to serve their business. On 
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the contrary the program in more than one school is de facto 
determined far more by unofficial individuals than by far-sighted 
schoolmen. 

Such is the situation, and you are all familiar with the re- 
action in schooldom. The trouble is that in many circles educa- 
tion is judged, esteemed, criticized, in terms of utility solely. 
Keen business men with an eye to the future of their firms have 
very definite ideas of their own how the boy and girl should be 
turned out from the school; and they have a fixed belief that 
such and such a trade should be taught — often to the exclusion 
of anything or everything else. Ironically enough, they call all 
schools improvident which cannot produce the article, or the 
article for them to finish in the factory; they speak of classes as 
mum, glum, and dead, unless the stroke of the hammer or the 
click of a machine reverberates throughout the school corridors 
contributing to the zest of life and enabling pupils to get on, 
somewhere, somehow. The number of boys and girls calling for 
the lower forms of commercial training is ever on the increase, 
nay, is growing by leaps and bounds. The number of commercial 
students in American schools rose from 1,500 in 1893 to 2,000,000 
in 1918. These numbers furnish some idea of what we have to 
contend with here and now. It comes as something in the nature 
of a shock when we get to the bottom of such conditions. Yes, 
it does look as if the above named agencies are in the ascendency 
with their frankly industrial initiative, and are directing educa- 
tional currents nowadays. That these hard-headed business men 
see the schools’ past failures and criticize much that is artificial 
about them there is no doubt. Equally doubtless is it that their 
remedy is a lopsided one. 

In the din of all this no one will dispute that American schools 
are in straits. What a problem they present! The tragedy is 
that business men are trying to take them over, and apply their 
own efficiency and economy methods in the schools. “Begin 
young,” they advise. “Tackle a task this way: First, weigh 
carefully what it will be necessary to do. Second, create a method 
or a plan for doing it. Then with a singleness of purpose and a 
stubborn will stick to the job until you get it done. This is the 
philosophy of action and the practice of achievement.” And that 
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method as a method is right, without doubt, for it is the very way 
Our Lord pointed out in the Parable of the, Builder. But schools 
need that method in their own business + he business of educz- 
tion. Had our American schools stuck tovthat way big business 
would not be now coming along with the right method, keen- 
visioned trom the sole viewpoint of material business, but oblivi- 
ous that the same method should be applied to the still bigger 
business of real education. No wonder, then, you get the faddist 
side by side with the reformer. The convergent tendencies of 
business and education nowadays are painfully in evidence. Alike 
they are blindly bent on putting our youth into water-tight com- 
partments of carpentry, woodwork, etc., ere they have laid solid 
foundations of that knowledge which is true power. 

A visitor to our shores, himself an educator of high rank, was 
not very deeply impressed with the situation we have tried to 
sketch. For when Mr. Fisher, England’s War-Minister of Edu- 
cation was shown, (overnight as usual), what we are doing here, 
he put some very pertinent questions, questions that touch the 
quick, questions that should make us all wince. Commenting on 
the situation in many American schools, this teacher said: 


“The number of students attending commercial courses in the 
high schools does raise in my mind this question: What is the 
educational value of their courses? How far are they compatible 
with a good sound general education? Should the wise parent 
encourage any considerable amount of school time in adolescence 
to be consumed by such occupations as stenography and type- 
writing?” Thereupon Mr. Fisher adds with no little courtesy: 
“TI have very little doubt that -American educational experts are 
attending to all these points and that the last word has not been 
said.” 


Well, we are trying to attend to some of these points, Heaven 
knows. That in fact is what we are here for, year after year. 
Idle, indeed, for any of us to blink the facts or dodge the diffi- 
culties. Pundits may prate about the aristocracy of service and 
the need of higher education of the masses, but judging from 
their achievements to date it is hard to see just what they mean 
and just where the education comes in. In view of the fact that 
our age is one of industrialism (a novelist has called it “the age 
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of smotheration”) when the masses have to live by daily toil and 
where the quasi-aristoeracy of directing brains proceeds by rather 
dubious methods reffeetive of a low ideal of education, it is 
certainly incumbent*on Catholic educators to examine their 
scholastic conscience, face all the facts, and strive to determine 
their policy and procedure in the present crisis. 

Our neighbor institutes, analyzing their aims and objectives, 
are struggling to fulfill the vocational bills. ‘Obviously they are 
spending much time in aiding individual pupils to choose vo- 
cational advantages and in devising programs to equip the early 
adult with “worth-while knowledge of occupational opportunities 
and employment requirements.” This sounds big. And it is 
going to be big — in its influence for good or bad on the quality 
of American citizenship. Up to date the new plan is quite under 
way; and vocational guidance for the “new boy and girl” is 
growing in high schools throughout the country. Truth to 
tell those in charge are not altogether unanimous in ideas 
of the upbringing of youth nor do they find it easy to translate 
the vocational ideal into school action so that it proves a definite 
and functional part of the whole school organization. In some 
quarters they will tell you they fear that industrialism is bent 
upon exploiting education and making the high school the mere 
agent of business. In others the whole movement is regarded as 
a necessary reaction against academic, impractical, and decora- 
tive methods of teaching resulting in what they are wont to call 
ornamental knowledge. What does all this mean? Among other 
things certainly these measures prove that many schools are 
on the verge of educational bankruptcy. The significant fact 
in all this is that educators everywhere feel the defects of educa- 
tional enterprise and are using fresh effort to overcome them. 

Let us try to pack into a paragraph or two some account of 
their activities consequent on the substitution of the new for the 
old. As we view the rapidly developing vocational guidance 
movement we find that it has its place in both large and small 
secondary schools and not seldom in the intermediate. The aim 
is to aid pupils in choosing a suitable career and to impart 
worth-while knowledge. “Educational needs to-day call for in- 
struction and guidance which aim first to develop the pupil’s 
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general abilities and specialized capacities, and next to prepare 
him as far as possible for the demands which the future is 
going to make upon him.” To fill this bill the demands on 
method and equipment are very considerable; they embrace many 
things. Plans for guidance are to be increasingly comprehensive 
and progressive. There must be ample provision for collecting, 
interpreting and presenting data that has to do with various pur- 
suits — domestic, industrial, agricultural, commercial and pro- 
fessional. And so forth. Else how prepare adequately for a 
career, how convey information about preferred occupations. 
Then, too,. there must be suitable courses of instruction, a 
curriculum containing strictly vocational training values or studies 
for general avocation purpose. Put in another way, the tradi- 
tional curriculum has got to yield ground, provide for more 
concrete experience along lines of employment requirements and 
occupational opportunities. 

Add to all this what such work demands on the part of the 
teacher. Leaving aside the many methods, procedure and de- 
partments that come under the head of vocational guidance in 
these new schools of experience, we go on to notice the re- 
quirements for fully equipped instructors. The advisement, 
placement and adjustment of boys and girls present no small 
problem. Experts in this department declare that “the success 
of occupational studies will be determined largely by the train- 
ing and experiences of the counsellors or teachers in charge and 
the collection, evaluation and imparting of the information in- 
volved.” Well, that is a man-size job, say we. In it the teacher 
may not be a mere guesser or assumer who may force the pupil’s 
decision. He must hit upon and co-work with the pupil’s intelli- 
gent choice of an occupation. And he must systematically guide 
that youth along lines that lead to a chosen lifework whether 
it be butcher, baker or candlestick-maker. It should be said, too, 
in fairness to the teachers that no small wisdom plus tact is needed 
to tread safely in this labyrinthian way, not to mention the diffi- 
culty of guiding young tastes, of gauging individual needs and 
capacities, of hitting upon suitable courses that the pupils will 
find greatly to their tastes. Especially difficult is it to establish 
a reasonable basis for choice when indecision is in the air and 
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the pupil has scant data to work upon. Ability has to be assayed, 
preferences put to an acid test, and instruction directed towards 
the exercise of intelligent judgment and stick-at-it-ive-ness on the 
part of pupils to the end that they may safely choose their future 
course in the world’s work. 


Space will not allow of a more extended survey than the above. 
So we must be content with noting how singularly wide is the 
scope of vocational guidance, what capacity and rare tact it de- 
mands of teachers, finally how it aims to serve after-school life. 
Undoubtedly the most promising feature of this vocational enter- 
prise is the use it may serve to put the pupil on the road to some- 
where. Under such guidance surely there is reason to hope that 
a greater interest, ambition and activity will be aroused than are 
often observable among pupils who do not rate study among 
student activities. As the situation stands to-day these pupils 
number not a few. Further reasons for the movement, and more 
valid ones are to be found in the fact that many school authorities 
see the need of rational adjustment to the actual conditions of 
society that confront them. They also realize the need of im- 
pressing pupils with social values, of arousing the desire and 
abilities of social usefulness. That there is a need for these latter 
cannot be questioned. Whatever one may hold as to the all- 
round workab!eness of such measures in the scheme of secondary 
education, one cannot discount the “practical element” they aim 
to supply. 

Inasmuch as our education aims for life here as well as here- 
after, what ought Catholic schools do in the matter? As Catho- 
lics and as citizens we must be concerned as to the quality of 
education given to our charges. While we realize that a good 
job is often a necessity ——a matter for perplexity and sadness 
that the great mass of those who live by daily toil have not the 
leisure for advanced training — yet that is no reason why their 
sons and daughters should be denied solid secondary education 
in a democracy like ours. 


“Experience proves that the choice to go to work made by 
children of twelve to fourteen years determines as a rule the 
nature or quality of their whole lives, including their industrial, 
social and family conditions. A few individuals of exceptional 
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ability and ambition escape the effects of this early decision but 
their number is relatively very small. The choice to go to work 
instead of to school should not be made under the delusion that 
later it can be recalled or reversed. It is not likely to be”. 


We surely owe it to our pupils that they be enabled by us to 
take their part in the full activities of life when the time comes 
for them to do so. In other words, opportunity to gain a good 
general education should, we believe, be given to every Catholic 
entrant in our high schools. 

But our task does not end here. The school while supplying 
the mental factor in the amelioration of conditions, may not 
neglect to safeguard youth’s moral and spiritual interests. Not 
otherwise will it be providing adequate training for actual life. 
The Catholic school, whatever else it may be and do, is a sanc- 
tuary of strength; the keynote of its action is efficient service 
for life, here and hereafter; its plan is to build up power of 
mind, heart and will. And these must always remain the recog- 
nized bases, the guiding factors of our effort, an effort not to 
be bridled by business. Granting that we are confronted by in- 
dustrial and economic conditions which have to be met, that does 
not mean that we must capitulate to them. The Catholic high 
school can serve well in a highly organized world and still be 
free. In fact it is through loyalty to her ideals that our world 
can be saved anew every day; and our schools are doing a patriotic 
service in fighting against the selfish, materialistic views of life; 
in standing for such training as the Catholic ideal denotes. The 
problem, accordingly, is not to stay in a single-track attitude but 
to go out and show the world the quality of goods we can produce 
in our pupils. That task certainly is worthy of our best thought. 
It is important, then, in this matter of vocational guidance that 
we take the right step in the true direction. It surely behooves 
us in the ‘midst of the topsy-turvy era in schooldom to apply 
the parable of the tower to our schools, —the very parable 
that is profoundly neglected in the educational planning nowadays. 
Indeed, only by worthily remembering the counsel of the Divine 
Pedagogue can we hope to bring order into our educational ob- 
jectives. Let’s look at the present-day problem from three angles 
— teacher, pupil and course, in order to see the theory and prac- 
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tice becoming the Catholic high school during these transition 
days. 

Directly, then, consider the duty of the instructor as regards 
vocational guidance. Neither programs, nor equipments, nor 
endowments can achieve the results of one good teacher whose 
methods are based upon the tower-builder’s program and who ap- 
plies herself to her task with calm and vigilant watchfulness. 
“For which one of you having a mind to build a tower doth 
not first sit down and reckon the charges. * * *” Most as- 
suredly:the philosophy of the whole procedure comes first. The 
teacher in a Catholic high school who knows her philosophy of 
education is well-equipped in the essentials of vocational guidance. 
Put in a dozen words, her plan is “to transform a child of the 
flesh into a child of God.” And to that end she will use her 
capabilities, and educe the spiritual, moral and mental qualities 
of her charges, believing it quite wrong to attempt forcing youth 
into industrial or commercial channels until, the foundations wel! 
laid, they are fitted to choose such like careers for themselves. 
Such a teacher feels very strongly her reasons for the above 
mentioned procedure. Those reasons rest on the truth that the 
school should put into the hands of its pupils the keys of op- 
portunity before they are asked to open the door. Quietly she 
labors to fashion those keys, a work which requires exceeding 
art and wit, till the time when the pupil will be able to accom- 
modate them to the words of that most complicated lock, —life! 
For this there must be both self-knowledge and self-discipline; 
and the teacher’s first duty is to help the pupil along the road of 
self-knowledge and self-discipline. The fact that our age has 
left the horse-car for the taxi does not absolve our youth from 
the duty of keeping their heads as well as their feet. 

How, then, will the teacher teach? Free from those false 
views from which so many educators and educational systems 
have suffered moral injury, the Catholic teacher never makes the 
mistake of substituting self-expression for self-formation, of con- 
fusing self-control with self-repression. Well does she know 
which is which and where each has its place in the hierarchy of 
achievement. And she knows equally well the value of habits 
of manliness and womanliness, self-command and circumspection ; 
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that the only education worthy of the name is the one that helps 
boys and girls to govern themselves by true principles and right 
motives. Duty to that ideal comes first. Amid the current of 
youth which runs so full and strong her course is well charted; 
and the principles she applies neither float on the crest of general 
waves of change nor drift away on the high seas of restless doubt. 
They are sure, safe, eternally reliable, for they are based on reason 
assisted by revelation. Public opinion may opine and fashion 
follow the fads; but in spite of all God’s will abides and His 
Church will continue to teach, for ever sure. 

The pupil’s real worth, the Catholic teacher well knows, de- 
pends on his belief — in God and in himself. Seldom has this 
truth been more intimately expressed than by Cardinal Newman: 


“Christ is as it were walking among us and by His hand, or 
eye, or voice, bidding us follow Him. * * * Let us put 
ourselves in His hands and not be startled though He lead us 
by a strange way, a via mirabilis, as the Church calls it. Let us 
be sure He will lead us right, that He will bring us to that which 
is, not indeed what we think best, nor what is best for another, 
but what is best for us.” 


For, as St. Paul says, “we know that to them that love God, all 
things work together unto good, to such as according to His pur- 
pose are called to be saints.” (Rom. viii, 28). Very well, then. 
These are our Catholic affirmations. Upon such supernatural 
foundations are our schools erected, and we may well make an 
examination of conscience as to how we are upbuilding youth’s 
faith in God, faith in themselves. In the process of living aright, 
which it is the purpose of education to enliven, there is nothing 
that can take the place of this twofold faith. 

Worthy of our soundest teacher’s labor is the task of cultivat- 
ing that dual faith. As has been so often pointed out the lack 
of such faith is at the root of much of the aimlessness and ir- 
responsibility of modern youth. Add to this the further fact 
that present condition make it doubly difficult to deal with the 
aimless, and you have the “modern-education” problem in a 
nutshell. Step into any classroom and you will encounter a group 
of grownups who tell you that they are there “to pass the 
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exam” —and graduate. Graduate where? Ask them severally 
just what they are going to do later. Quite bewildered they admit 
that they have not yet made up their mind. Well, most of them 
have not and more than a few of these look for what is easy and 
pleasant rather than the useful and serviceable; and they regard 
future prospects with curious indecision, if indeed they are not 
as restless in their present position as the chameleon on the piece 
of Scotch plaid. There is a teacher side to all this. It is a large 
part of our duty to study such chameleon charges. It may also 
be a big work to offset the scatterbrain evil at every turn. “We 
ought,” says Locke, “to make the child comprehend (as much as 
may be) the usefulness of that which we teach him, — for the 
sake of engaging his interest.” 

Instead of the aim to have her class merely “‘pass the exam” 
the teacher should put herself about to reach the heart of the 
pupil. A ray of their hidden wish will betray itse!f. But be quick 
to catth the ray. Set out to get the facts, and lay a sympathetic 
hand on the outcropping ideal. Take an interest in their “stunts.” 
Who knows but these stunts are the very straws that point the 
direction of a deep current, the psychic basis of which it is the 
teacher’s business to discover. Find out or help the pupil to find 
out the cause, the reason for his own bent. Once you set out 
earnestly and tactfully to find the ideas behind his inclinations you 
are already bestirring him to purposeful activities. Faint hints, 
to be sure, do not speak of certainty, and time will waft them 
away. Inevitably if you hit the bed-rock of real desire you will 
soon find that your pupil will use his wits on the question, it 
being nearer to his heart than anything he has got to know in 
class. That done, the teacher can see her way to encourage and 
give intelligent direction. Illumine his plans, give him the urge, 
drill into him the “whither” his work is tending. “Encourage- 
ment-is three-fourths of education.” By means of it a boy or 
girl will have an aim, a lifework well in mind; their tastes will 
take on vigor and pliancy. Keep their ears and eyes open and 
their brains become busy quite quickly. 

“Well,” you may ask, “what about the pupil? What’s his 
job?” Now it is needful to insist much upon the pupil’s duty of 
hoeing his own row in life. Yes, and you have got to urge him 
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to comprehend that he has a life to live, a lifework to do, so that 
he will bestir himself and find himself and then go on to the 
task of developing and improving every opportunity that offers 
itself in school and out of it. In our analysis of the purposes 
of Catholic education how much importance do we attach to this 
dynamic view? None of us has in conscience the right to shirk 
this duty. Here indeed is an important step in our work. How 
do we make that step forward, surely or haltingly? The central 
point, of course, is to make our charges aware of their duty. 
They are Americans. They belong to this great throbbing civili- 
zation, a something quite apart. They come, all of them, to our 
schools for the purpose of an education. An education is a 
misnomer unless it rests four square on solid foundations of body 
and mind, heart and soul. That is the only way by which equal 
chance in life’s race is kept open to all. True, the more eminent 
the position to be occupied later on, the more extensive is the 
preparation required. But nothing is so needful as the sotid 
foundation — the good and permanent substructure. That is 
what we are out to build. “For which one of you having a mind 
to build a tower (the tower of Christian character) doth not 
first sit down and reckon the charges that are necessary, whether 
he have wherewithal to finish it. Lest after he hath laid the 
foundations * * *” 

But the in-school building is what here concerns us. Early 
adults are susceptible of education, and of self-education. They 
must be shown the necessity of self-education. They are not 
merely to be trained like an animal to perform feats of memory 
and do tricks with numbers according to the exigencies of the 
schedule. They must be ative to the role of intelligence and will 
in the matter of their own self-development. And they must be 
impressed with the fact that they can and ought to think, choose 
and exercise control in the sphere of human action over which 
presides a living and loving Providence who can crown their 
human efforts with success. Even when they are doing sums 
and taking notes and passing examinations, most normal boys 
and girls have “ideas,” “notions,” “wishes,” as to what they might 
be. Do they tell us much about them? Not much, surely. Yet 
they crave for our interest even while they are loath to unbosom 
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themselves. Judging by the ingrown results in later adolescence 
they show an almost empty reaction period. Just consider the 
shrinking back, hiding, and dwindling of the young idea that 
was but a short time ago shooting forth to our heart’s delight. 
Under such conditions what is to be done? This is a matter 
which can be neither deferred nor avoided — it is the matter of 
vocational self guidance. We do not want our charges to go 
heedlessly through four years in a state of blissful don’t-care- 
save-for-exams, without a thought of their after-school career. 
In the fourteen-eighteen period of their life, they should them- 
selves determine what their bent is and should be able to follow 
it. Yet they need some help in this — much help. In their heart 
of hearts they are wishing that you would camp on their trail 
and help them discover themselves. If you leave them alone they 
will not get -far, nay, they may lag or go down the wrong turn- 
ing. The adventurous impulse in the young mind is a fascinating 
thing, you say; but is it not day-dreaming, fortune-hunting ado- 
lescence that is most elusive, most unreliable? They may be 
cryptically curious about a number of things. Human nature 
sees to it that they look out for number one. How? Just why? 
There’s the teacher’s job to find out. 
_ Asa matter of fact early adults do not analyze easily, least of 
all do they study themselves. They are much of a mystery to 
themselves. Therefore they must be helped. A boy or girl 
may be interested in this or that line of work for a space — and 
then slip. Edgar Poe and William Whistler were West Pointers. 
Both were dropped from the Academy. What fortunate slips 
they made! Do you not think the number of such like must be 
legion? Here let me add an impression recently received while 
discussing this very subject with Dean Hawkes of Columbia. 
The Dean was explaining what his college was trying to ac- 
complish along lines of vocational guidance, when one of our 
group, a prominent lawyer of New York State, related his own 
unguided experience. During his college years he had neither 
help nor sympathy that spell vocational guidance. Indecision and 
hesitancy characterized his mind. After leaving Columbia Col- 
lege he tried his hand at mining engineering, teaching in a country 
school, specializing in geology, and a few more careers ere he 
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found his metier at the bar. But that was only after a decade and 
more spent grappling with this and that plan of life, going from 
mine to schoolroom, to laboratory, to law-school. The utter 
earnestness of the man was proof positive of the truth he spoke 
about his years’-long odyssey in the attempt to find himself. 
Anyone endowed with intelligence could see his point. In the 
face of such fossil facts college authorities are stressing vo- 
cational guidance. They have come to realize that choosing a 
vocation is a very, very important matter. But the question here 
is, what is the high school doing, what ought it to do in the cause 
of intelligent, practical and helpful interest in the after-life of 
the pupil? 

Now as to that after-school career which we call a vocation 
or an avocation, there is the certain need of “a lamp for their 
feet, a light for their way.” What does this mean? Among 
other things, certainly, that in the matter of vocational tendencies 
the teacher’s business is that of philosopher, guide and friend. 
If she does not know what they want, that is either because they 
keep her in the dark, and that is somewhat her own fault; or be- 
cause she is “much concerned about many things,” curricular 
activities mainly— and goes on in ignorance of their dearest 
interest, capacity and need. Only by discovering these latter will 
the teacher be able to proceed with any authority in matters 
vocational and be successful in developing them. The bent will 
show itself somehow, the important feature in education is to 
lead the pupil to discover for himself; yes, he must do the 
discovering, not the teacher. Yet he must be aided in the act of 
discovery and his will urged once he has sighted a path. It is 
no use trying to “fake” a career for the pupil who appears to have 
foolish and slovenly mental habits; such a one needs to have his 
mind and will well jacked up. Nor yet can the teacher jump at 
imperfect inferences or hazard snap judgment that Jack shou!d 
be at this, Jill at that, when it is of uttermost importance to 
get at the back of Jack’s mind and Jill’s dear wish and find out 
what they are thinking deep down. Take their home-made ideas. 
These are well worth considering, doubly worth vitalizing — the 
soundest educational procedure. That the boy and girl are ex- 
pected to do some thinking is clear enough. Else why are they 
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at school? They must discover through their own wit the road 
of life they are to follow. They must use both mind and will. 
That is far from easy at a time of life when they are apt to be 
led here, there and anywhere for want of strong self-control. 
Big indeed is the service of the teacher who can sharply spur the 
mind and also urge the will. The human will is indeed an im- 
ponderable, an immeasureable thing. You cannot X-ray it, but 
you can get somewhere with it as experts in measurements can 
fairly claim to make a diagram of the mind. In like manner you 
can discover a bent, take its arc, even. That is well done only 
when teacher and pupil, set out together to that end. Each has 
a part to do; both must cowork in a process that is gradual, 
consistent and but slowly developed. That is what we mean by 
pupil guidance. ; 

The next point or problem before us is the course. In essay- 
ing a course that makes for all-round ability we are all well- 
advised. That is vastly more important than to prepare the boy 
or girl for some one thing. Naturally there must be the solid 
training in basic things of mind, heart and will. Whatever you 
may do for the hand you cannot divorce it from the head and 
the heart. You cannot go on without solid foundations. Spasms 
of manual effort will never make up for the prudent planning 
necessary for character-building. And let us reiterate, it would 
seem that our age is far out in its attempts at education, at- 
tempts which point to poor judgment of principles and a corres- 
ponding workable plan. The result is multa sed non multum. 
“In our American eagerness for education,” a competent critic 
agrees, “we make it far too easy for the average boy and girl.” 
Well, the evolutionist physiology in which so many educational 
systems are soaked, would have youth evolved by mere force 
of circumstances, and the up-to-the-minute psychologist suggests 
that the less pupils interfere with their instincts the better. In- 
stead of being urged to employ hard effort involving real study, 
self-denial, strong resolution, inflexible purpose, they are swung 
over from the straight road of self-formation and self-control 
into easier ways of making good, a sort of self-expression, in the 
elements of a trade or occupation. 

With the importance of will-training ever before us we can now 
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look into the matter of programs. Obviously the work of organiz- 
ing the modern high school curricula, even if it can be said to 
be well under way, has certainly not proceeded with overmuch 
of thoroughness and appears painfully devoid of moral and re- 
ligious principles. On investigation, furthermore, it will appear 
that the courses of study are changed greatly in the last decade. 
Indeed these changes are startling in their suddenness and very 
often far-reaching; a feature of many ofsthem is their complete 
departure from the old ways. Compare, for instance, a typical 
junior high school curriculum for seventh and eighth grades with 
what we have been used to in the intermediate school. Take this 
one, from the Central Junior High School at South Bend, Indiana : 


7TH GRADE STUDIES 


' (Both Semesters) Hours 


8tH GpBADE STUDIES 
(Both Semesters) Hours 





a a Week 
JT el eae ee Buemieti reco ciewaccws 5 
Ma tietiatien solic cose Sonics Mathematics ......-- eee 5 
American History .......... General Science............ 5 
GCORFEREE Si oii ck cee owe ses ci Community Civics......... 3 3 
Occupational Information.... Occupational Information..2 3 
Vocational Education........ 3 Vocational Education....... 3 
bs ES Sey, SCR ee rene Meera BER AM ooo ev cae 3 
Physical Training. ... «060s. 2 Physical Training........... 2 


“The work in the seventh and eighth grades,” the catalogue 
reads, “is prescribed and gives you an opportunity to explore many 
lines of activity in order that you may discover for yourse!f your 
interests, your aptitudes, and your capacities as well as your 
limitations. In the ninth grade you have considerable freedom of 
choice, depending upon what discoveries you made for yourseif 
during the seventh and eighth grades.” 


On going over this plan the writer is strongly reminded of what 
somebody said some time ago of our country: “This is America 
where men are supposed to be efficiency experts at 19, bank direc- 
tors at 22, captains of industry at 25, corporation magnates at 
29, and at 37 retired ancients ready to be fed their gruel! at the 
inglenooks of the golf clubhouses.” 

Seriously in the face of the real tendency of educational cur- 
rents and the deeper drifts of public opinion, how do we stand? 
What is the trend of our experience and thought? The Church, 
as previously pointed out, has a very definite philosophy of educa- 
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tion. The aims and objective of the Catholic high school must 
rise on the solid basis of that philosophy; all our plans must be 
made and regulated with a view to serve mind and heart, body 
and soul. Admittedly our business is to give a good, sound, 
general education. That is fundamental. Furthermore any edu- 
cation whatsoever that is rightly conceived, rightly imparted, must 
be a cultivating of the mind and an energizing of the will such 
as enables a boy or girl to build up character and to make a 
dynamic choice, that is, to do their work in any field they may 
choose. The way to this is not easy. None of us can afford to 
blink the relations of class to class that already obtain in our coun- 
try. Nor even when we recognize that “the life is more than the 
meat, the body more than the raiment” may we neglect the oc- 
cupational element in education if that is going to spell bread and 
butter for our pupils. Better than we could hope to do, the State 
devotes itself to this latter work with large equipment. Never- 
theless it is proper we recognize its relative importance since it 
ministers both to the right to work and to social usefulness. It 
is equally important, however, that we keep this element in its 
place else our education is apt to become materialistic, pure and 
simple. Our schools could do worse than give a few minutes 
daily to formal vocational guidance; and no doubt occupational 
inducements and studies deserve some place in our program when- 
ever we can see the way to fit them in the course, yet we cannot 
afford to imitate those that avoid effort in the right direction in 
order to fill an industrial bill; we must not ignore heart and soul 
when concentrating in brain and brawn. 

Thus far, the question we are asking is this: Can we offer 
our pupils much beyond the solid grounding of a good secondary 
education, leaving it to their tastes, vigor and initiative to select 
and adapt themselves to their niche in the world after they have 
left us? The call of the factory, the department store, the 
trades apprenticeship and a dozen more gainful occupations, is 
heard by youth and teacher alike. On the other hand a growing 
opinion as regards many vocational courses is that schools sup- 
plying them have rapidly drifted to a poor educational level, 
and it may be seriously questioned whether they are altogether 
worth while, when we consider their products. Perhaps the 
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helter-skelter curriculum has much to do with this situation. 
In the anxiety of teachers to plan the lifework of our future men 
and women a frantic attempt is being made to crowd into the 
already plethoric curriculum fresh materials of a social, civil, 
physical and vocational character. Well, what are we to do? It 
is really a bewildering situation. If it be impossible so to fix our 
curricula to fit all needs, it may not be impossible to set lines 
which help towards future careers, the while we make it our 
first duty to meet what demands are made for a solid general 
training. In these days of crazy-quilted curricula we have to be 
clear as to what branches compose our course, their raison d’étre 
in the course, those that are fundamental, those that are merely 
adventitious. “For which one of you having a mind to build a 
tower, doth not first sit down and reckon the charges that are nec- 
essary. * * *” 

The trouble with many schools is that they are suffering from 
congestion of the curricu'um, and they do not seem able to 
diagnose the discomfort. So they cut out the whole thing to 
cure the evil. As a matter of fact we can envisage more than 
one school going about the new work of rebuilding the cur- 
riculum much as Uncle Henry, in “Doing the Indian — good,” 
humorously regards the Government’s attempts : 


“However, Lonzo, the bureau is hard at work educatin’ the 
young Indians, an’ somethin’ may come of it, for the system 
adopted is admirable in every way. The big feature of it is the re- 
moval of the child from the degradin’ influence of his parents. 
Most of the schools, you see, are from five hundred to a thousand 
miles away from the home, an’ mothers don’t get a chance to 
corrupt the little ones. The curriculum itself does much to wear 
*em away from old associations. The children from Alaska are 
taught horseshoein’, how to make porch furniture an’ mend lawn 
mowers, while the Mohaves learn plumbin’ an’ ice cuttin’. The 
Seminoles are instructed in dry farmin’ and the Pueblo receives 
a thorough course in boat buildin’ an’ nautical engineerin’.” 

“Don’t we teach ’em anything useful?” asked Mr. Stubbs in 
a pained tone. 


Going from gay to grave, let us say that schools have been at- 
tempting too many things; failing in which they now set out to 
make the pupils masters of —a job. Though they may learn that 
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one thing well yet will they fail to attain success precisely be- 
cause they know only that — and have nothing more besides. No 
background, no vision, no foundations. Now it is precisely here 
that so many systems of education have fallen down. They do 
not know that their notions have been tried out years ago and 
found wanting. They have not mastered and applied the tower 
parable. 

Nothing is more certain, the signs of the times point to the 
necessity on our part of counting the foundational costs. Cer- 
tainly we cannot provide knowledge of all sorts of subjects with- 
out sacrificing both plan and procedure for a solid general edu- 
cation. Certainly we cannot crowd into the curricu!um more 
than a few special subjects, such as you see in high school com- 
mercial courses after the second year, the sort that will enable 
our pupils directly to fill positions in civil service and in various 
commercial firms. Certainly we cannot afford to introduce novel 
and unsound experiments such as we behold on many sides spring- 
ing from impulses that are mainly if not wholly materialistic 
and utilitarian. Assuming that every activity the individual car- 
ries on has educative value if properly directed, yet you cannot 
humanly provide for more than a limited set of activities in the 
classroom to be carefully squared with the aims and objectives 
of your system. All of us admit the need of a comprehensive, 
progressive plan for vocational guidance even while we regret 
the scant time allowed in our courses for coordinating muscular 
with mental processes. And all of us can better our pupils by 
supplying them with work that calls upon the bodily powers and 
the practical intelligence. 


“The choice of activities that help and illustrate the intellectual 
work of classes is the remedy for the ‘scrappiness’ that is so 
often feared when new interests are in question; and as for 
the over-crowding of the curriculum, a surprising amount of 
elbow-room appears in the time-tab!e as soon as school subjects 
are coordinated instead of being pigeon-holed.” 
ja . 
These words of an European educator are based on a wide 
experience in teaching and curriculum planning. They can be 
applied by us in our classrooms to the greatest advantage, we 
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dare to think. After all our best Catholic traditions point that 
way. The ancient Carthusian principle was that of a threefold 
labor — of heart, mind and hand. This tradition, observe, was 
based upon the study of the Gospel and was perhaps actually ob- 
served from the earliest days of Christianity. By reestablishing 
that old Carthusian principle of head, heart and hand — (thought, 
affection, action) — we shall surely get nearer to the true goal 
than by following the paths of so many who donot know where 
they are going and are having a hard time getting there. The 
really great need in all schools of to-day is “to bring more reality 
into the subject-matter of secondary teaching. Yet our method 
must not sink into materialism and lose itself in so-called practical 
‘detail,’ divorced from the essentials of thought and of idealism; 
but neither must it result in the kind of training that postpones 
until the end of adolescence any real hold upon the facts and 
duties of life.” Does not the big problem lie just there? 

It remains to be seen just how far the Catholic high school 
can go in for vocational work as technically understood nowadays. 
Well, to begin with we cannot afford to make our high schools 
vast vocational research laboratories for pupils to tinker in, ex- 
perimentalists in their own right, until they have hit upon the 
right job. And even if we were willing to waste so much valuable 
time, many of the plans for guidance we have seen would be 
neither practical nor workable in our schools since they omit 
vital elements. On the other hand our pupils can and do begin 
work in high school that prepares them quite intensively for 
later life. Let that work be as much in accord with the voca- 
tional outlook of the individual pupil as is consistent with the 
solid foundations we are laying for all time. The best remedy 
for the present school ai'ments, we believe, is not to be sought 
in a return to the narrowness of the old time program in an 
endeavor to minimize the difficulties and explain them away; nor 
yet in a forced and opportunist arrangement of the curriculum 
in which schools are mere time-servers to business interests. 
Rather is it to be sought in a more consistent, a deeper and truer, 
an all-round training of head and heart and hand. That done, 
there need be no fear but that our pupils will get along and find 
the field where they can do their best work. 
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Admittedly, in vocational guidance occupational inducements 
have their place but a place within which they should be care- 
fully confined. A still higher place belongs to moral and re- 
ligious values — these likewise calling for will-training at every 
stage. Who does not know by sad and sure trial how profoundly 
true it is that our will forms our character, energizing incessantly 
for good or ill amid all the circumstances of school life long be- 
fore it leads to the formation and choice of lifework. Watch 
the will, then, and train it. Once their bent is made sure of, 
show your charges the need of grit, energy, skill, persistence 
along the chosen line. Insofar as you grip the idea they have of 
what they want to be you are in a sure way to help. Go gently and 
firmly all the way with them. Insofar as you are training the 
pupil to judge for himself, to test the arc of his bent, you are 
doing him a high:service. “Training in judgment is of little 
value unless judgment can be translated step by step into will and 
will into action.” 

No high school education, therefore, is so efficient as that 
which imparts virtue and will power. And in our dealings with 
early adults no work is so important as that which gives them a 
strong grasp upon human reality; no energy equal to that which 
strengthens the thews of the spirit. Far more important are 
these things than any academic achievement or any immediate 
industrial or commercial advancement. The day is gone when 
the school’s one way is to lead to the “bare living of tomorrow” 
and no further. Nor can we agree with the gentleman from 
Detroit that: “It is self-evident that the majority of the people in 
the world are not mentally even if they are physically capable of 
making a good living.”” No Catholic can subscribe to that prin- 
ciple of Mr. Ford’s for to do so would be to question the 
Providence of God. And we carry our Catholic convictions into 
the schoolroom. In the courses we provide, a penknife is no sub- 
stitute for the pen nor can the carpenter’s table take the place of 
the computation table. Shavings do not spell subjects nor do 
tacks take the place of topics nor big biceps supply for mental 
and moral muscle. Our pupils must. get a lot more into their 
heads than into their hands even while we aim for the art of 
craftsmanship. That must have its' place, but a secondary one. 
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Bear in mind, also, that that alone is a good course which com- 
bines the social with the scholastic, which will render the pupils 
not superficial and pretentious but solid at least in some things 
and mentally awake, ready to take their place in the rough-and- 
tumble of the world’s work; but most of all which will enable 
them to keep a sure mind and a steady heart amid the stress 
of the days to come. To achieve this we have to be organized 
and persistent; else there is no effectual instruction. 

The point with which we want to conclude is that all the vo- 
cational efforts in schooldom cannot justify the exclusion from 

the high school of a good general education by which boys and 
girls freely become the thing they truly will; so that while it 
would appear that some guidance is needed if we are to make 
easier the progress of our pupils into the business world, yet 
it remains for us to occupy our charges with a real education, and 
we are educating them for any occupation. When they leave us 
it is our hope that they will show not only promise but possession ; 
possession of the keys that fit any opportunity; possession of 
ability and readiness that rings true to any test; and above all, 
possession of the solid foundations of Christian character. That 
is the thought of the Divine Pedagogue. Therefore, we want 
all things in our Catholic schools to be and move as God wants 
them to be and move; we want our boys and girls to live life 
to the fullest and to the best, and to become all that Catholic 
ideals can make them. May the day never come when our schools 
wi!l permit themselves to be diverted from their divinely in- 
trusted mission of building deep and solid foundations of Chris- 
tian character. 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHeR Aubert L. Hoiirncer: I am surely voicing the sentiments 
of all who have listened to the very able paper of Father Dunney when 
I congratulate him on the exhaustive study of vocational guidance he 
has presented to us. His arraignment of industrialism, commercialism, 
utilitarianism, and other kindred isms, that constitute the real, present-day 
menace of a safe and sane and hence truly Christian education, is worthy 
of the careful study of all Catholic educators. It would be a useless 
repetition on my part to dwell on the important phases of the subject 
under discussion, as the speaker has elaborated each topic extensively, and 
has admirably pointed out a modus operandi to be followed in guiding 
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our high school youth in their adolescent period along the lines for which 
they are spiritually, intellectually, and socially fitted to become the future 
successful, capable, and serviceable citizens of our country. May I be 
permitted to present for your consideration a few practical points, 
culled from my personal experience of twenty-five years of work in high 
schools, that have proven a great aid to young people in the proper selec- 
tion of a career. 

The first and most important point the high school teacher must set 
himself to attain in order to exert any influence in the guidance of the 
young is to secure their confidence. Without sacrificing an iota of his 
dignity nor descending to the plane of familiarity, the teacher must 
establish between himself and the young man a feeling of mutual trust 
closely bordering on the sacramental, an elder-brother attitude on his part, 
a solicitude that embraces every activity of youth and encourages the 
revelation of all the seemingly trifling cares and anxieties that appear so 
momentous to the adolescent mind. Once this confidence is firmly estab- 
lished on the basis of absolute trust and inviolable secrecy, the teacher 
becomes in very truth a father confessor to the young, to whom they will 
candidly, simply, and unhesitatingly unburden all their problems, their 
troubles, their ambitions. Under such a relationship what a wonderful 
opportunity the teacher has to guide, counsel, and advise the youth in 
his selection of a suitable career! 

Another important aid to vocational guidance are the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. These associations, that hold monthly meetings at the 
school, afford the teacher a splendid opportunity to become acquainted 
with the parents of his scholars, to obtain first-hand information about 
their home conditions, to hear of the plans a devoted father and a doting 
mother have for the future of their young hopeful, and thus discuss the 
probabilities that would accompany the youth on his path towards the goal 
of his chosen occupation. Thus is established that cooperation between 
home and school which is so essential to the proper guidance of the young, 
and which enables the teacher correctly to advise, counsel and direct his 
charges along that course in life for which circumstances seem best to 
fit them. 

Another great help in this vital problem of vocational guidance is the 
direct contact of the young with the successful, capable, and influential 
representatives of the various professional, commercial, and_ technical 
occupations. In the course of the junior and senior years in high school 
the principal can readily secure from among the alumni or friends of 
the school, lawyers, doctors, dentists, druggists, opticians, bankers, archi- 
tects, jewelers, etc., who will be willing to address the students of these 
classes in order to place before them the requirements, scholastic, financial, 
and otherwise, that are incidental to the callings which the speakers 
represent. These talks should be of the most informal kind and at their 
conclusion questions are solicited from the youthful audience bearing on 
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every phase of the particular occupation under discussion. Often these 
talks will be supplemented by private conversations at the office or place 
of business of the speaker, who gladly and voluntarily offers his time to 
give as complete information as is at his command on all matters per- 
taining to his profession or occupation. These public and private talks 
furnish the young man with first-hand, reliable information as to the 
scholastic requirements for his projected career, the financial outlay, the 
physical, mental, and moral qualifications, the possibilities and probabilities 
of success, as also the attendant disappointments, all the lights and 
shadows, all the pros and cons of the particular calling toward which 
he feels himself attracted and which his youthful imagination paints only 
in glowing colors. From my personal experience I have found this last 
mentioned process one of the most practical methods of vocational 
guidance. If in addition to this the class library is stocked with the 
bibliographies of men who have been prominent in the various professions, 
captains of industry, the leaders in science and invention, men of promi- 
nence in the religious, political, social, and economic life of the nation, 
the perusal of these volumes will furnish an admirable background, a 
really invaluable course of vocational-guidance reading that will supple- 
ment and emphasize the talks referred to in the foregoing remarks. 
Finally, and most important of all in this matter of directing our 
youth towards a suitable career, comes the question, vital, imperative and 
essential to those connected in any way with Catholic education,—the 
guidance of our youth towards the religious teaching career. If indus- 
trialism, commercialism, and utilitarianism are menaces to the secular 
professional career, how much more do they prove a stumbling block 
to both parent and child when there is question of choosing a cal.ing 
that seems synonymous only with sacrifice, renunciation, duty, self-immo- 
lation, penance and mortification. If in the evaluation of any career the 
dollar standard seems to be the final gauge, what prospect has a calling 
which epitomizes the three evangelical counsels? It is here that the 
work of the religious teacher in the matter of vocational guidance finds 
its principal expression. In season and out, by word and example, he 
must ever preach to his scholars the lesson of the Divine Teacher, “What 
doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his 
own soul.” Here is where character-building, faith, duty, will-traininz, 
must have their foundation. Constantly must this lesson be brought 
home to the young, that real religion is based on self-sacrifice, service to 
our neighbor, and devotion to the unfortunate. I need not dwell further 
on this topic, as you are all aware that the question of. recruitment to 
our teaching communities has of recent years become an all-absorbing 
subject of interest to the ecc‘esiastical authorities, as they realize that 
the expansion of Catholic education is dependent on the supply of re- 
ligious teachers. Hence many Bishops, as witness the Rt. Rev. Hugh 
C. Boyle of this diocese, have set aside a special time in which the clergy 
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are to preach on the subject of religious vocations. I would advise those 
of my listeners who have not as yet done so to peruse a recent article 
by Sister Mary, Ph. D. in America of June 20 on the subject of “Testing 
for Vocations.” This article in my humble opinion would make an 
appropriate complement to the splendid paper of Father Dunney, and 
convince us all that the great and primary work of the high school 
teachers to-day is to lead their charges to look out upon life not along 
a vista lined with wealth and sensual pleasure, but through the portals on 
whose keystone is carved sacrifice and whose pillars are service and 
devotion to God and Church. The religious teacher will find in the words 
of Archbishop Spalding the epitome of his duty in the matter of voca- 
tional guidance: 

“If education is a training for completeness of life, its primary ele- 
ment is the religious, for complete life is life in God. Hence we may not 
assume an attitude toward the child, whether in the home, in the church, 
or in the school, which might imply that life apart from God could be 
anything else than broken and fragmentary. If the chief end of educa- 
tion is virtue, if conduct is three-fourths of life, if character is indispensable 
while knowledge is only useful, then it follows that religion — which, more 
than any other vital influence, has power to create virtue, to inspire con- 
duct, and to mould character,— should enter into all the processes of 
education.” 


Rev. Witit1am P. McNatty, S. T. L.: Father Dunney has treated the 
question of Vocational Guidance in the Catholic high school in his usual 
entertaining and convincing manner. His paper represents the thought of a 
wide-awake, experienced Catholic school man on a most annoying and dis- 
turbing educational problem. Surely Catholic educators have something 
worth while to offer in the solving of such intricate problems. They 
bring to their task minds trained in a true philosophy, they are the bene- 
ficiaries of a rich teaching tradition that dates back to the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, they are followers of the Great Teacher of the nations and have 
been reared in an institution which was founded to teach and which 
has taught successfully for almost twenty centuries. They view modern 
problems in the white light of truth, they try to solve them not on mere 
expediency but on solid principles, and above all they have a far reaching 
vision into the future. 

In the parable so aptly quoted by Father Dunney we are told of one 
who had a mind to build a tower. Even with this determined, he faced 
many difficulties. But supposing the man in question had no clear idea 
as to what he desired to build, how would he proceed? This is precisely 
the modern situation in secondary education. We are working in the 
dark. Up until recently, whatever else might be said against the high 
school, it could not be alleged that it had no definite aim or purpose. 
Teachers knew what was expected of them and from all indications they 
did their work well. To-day the very men who benefited by such an 
education are planning to do the work more quickly. They are searching 
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for some get-rich-quick scheme that will add years of experience to the 
lives of boys still in school. Unfortunately for the boy, they are 
planning a method which will stimulate and perfect the material part of 
his being whilst starving the intellectual and spiritual faculties. 

The traditional high school course in the past developed educated men, 
scholars, successful business men. The sad part of it all is that now these 
very men would train their children along other lines, not knowing what 
the outcome will be. In America to-day two ideas—ease and speed — 
dominate our lives; they color our education. The character of the home 
has been changed by them and now the classroom is invaded. Take the 
changed attitude of the parent to the teacher. Though the teacher is 
supposed to take the parent’s place in the schoolroom he must not chastise 
the child, dare not even scold it or hurt its feelings, must not force it to do 
anything it dislikes. Make things easy for the pupils, seems to be the motto, 
If some traditional branch or course is difficult or if a pupil’s interest in 
them is not easily aroused, invent something more pleasant and stamp it 
as more practical or at least just as good as the older studies. Educators 
unable or unwilling to distinguish between real ability and a natural in- 
clination to follow the path of least resistance, search their minds to find 
subjects interesting to youth, and after discovering them, search still 
deeper to find justification for their action. Then, to their own satisfaction 
at least, they learn that there is just as much mental power stored up in a 
saw or a typewriter as in the traditional classical studies. 

No one will deny that a mania for speed is a distinctly American char- 
acteristic. We travel from place to place at a lightning rate of speed, 
work with feverish haste and startle visitors to our shores by the rapidity 
with which we do things. We take honest pride in the marvelous way 
we produce large quantities of finished goods in a remarkably short space 
of time. It is quite natural, though it may be fatal, to want to apply 
these machine principles to education. What is to prevent our turning 
out multitudes of well-trained lawyers, doctors, engineers, craftsmen, busi- 
ness men, in the same rapid manner? Why can we not take the experience 
gained only after much labor of many years by our successful business 
men and impart it quickly to the immature, unreasoning youth that crowd 
our high schools? There may be all the difference in the world between 
handling mere inert matter and breathing, living, spiritual beings. Sup- 
posing we have not the same miraculous power over mind that we possess 
over matter, and that the intellectual faculty refuses to be hurried in the 
process of learning, we may end by accomplishing little. We may increase 
the quantity, only to find the quality has deteriorated, and graduate from 
our department store high schools an army of half trained, inefficient 
youth, far inferior to their predecessors of a less enlightened_and less 
bountiful age. 

There can be no doubt that to our high schools to-day come many youth 
who will not, yes, who cannot be interested in purely academic work. Their 
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number is surely large enough to merit serious consideration. At present 
they are simply wasting their time, acquiring habits of idleness. If they 
gain any knowledge at all it certainly is not confidence in their own ability, 
but rather a conviction that they are failures. F 

Some teachers with wide experience in high school administration advo- 
cate for those pupils unable to profit by the traditional course, a modified 
program better suited to their talents. Convinced that every child is en- 
titled to share in the solid, liberal, cultural education provided by the high 
schools of a democracy, they would adapt the academic branches to the 
ability of the youth. They would deny to no youth in this land of equal 
opportunity a chance to that basic secondary training which will make him 
a happier man and a better citizen. Certainly we ought not to tempt 
into trades at such a tender age boys and girls who can take the tradi- 
tional cultural course and profit by it. As Father Dunney has well 
pointed out, money is not the only worth while thing in life. 

In the popular mind the conviction seems to be growing that the only 
purpose of the high school is to teach boys and girls how to earn much 
mioney and how to do it quickly. This together with the equally unsound 
idea that the secondary school can train most efficiently and completely 
in every line of human endeavor is threatening the very foundation of 
that school which has developed in the past our leaders in Church and 
State, in business and industry. Even the commercial course, so gen- 
erally provided for in our secondary schools, has been making inroads 
into our most talented circles and robbed the nation of many a promising 
leader. Many a teacher can bear witness to these facts, that an increas- 
ingly large number of students take commercial work because they con- 
sider it easier and that there is no appreciable mental growth during the 
years devoted to it. In four-year schools where every youth is obliged 
to take two years’ academic work before beginning the two-year com- 
mercial course, I am assured by competent judges that the commercial 
graduate at the end of his fourth year has the same mental power as he 
had when he finished his second year of general study. Most unfavor- 
ably does he compare with the serious, alert, intelligent classical graduate. 
Though staunchly advocating the traditional high school course for all 
who can profit by it, we are of the opinion that vocational training of a 
sharp, thorough character should be provided for those who are wasting 
their time, but that this should be provided in distinct and separate trades 
schools. 

Though the title of Father Dunney’s paper is “Vocational Guidance”, 
little space is devoted to it and most of his attention is given to “Voca- 
tional Training.” As to vocational guidance, we agree with the writer 
that it should find a place in every high school course, but we are far 
from believing that it can be handled as easily and as efficiently as he 
claims. It is a problem that will always be surrounded by a maze of 
difficulties. Most high school pupils and graduates and very many college 
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students haven’t the least idea what they intend to do. In many cases, 
though not in all, this is due to lack of thought on any aim or objec- 
tive in life. The high school teacher can at least stimulate the student to 
think about his vocation in life, encourage him to read about the careers 
he likes, and above all urge him all through his course to talk it over 
with his parents. They will be his best counsellors, if their interest can 
be aroused, for they know him best of all. To them he is an individual 
whose tastes, desires, inclinations, have been observed and recorded since 
babyhood and to them he should be able to look for advice in choosing a 
lifework. 

To the teacher under modern conditions he can rarely be more than 
one of a too large group. Unless we are able for the work we had better 
content ourselves with stimulating the pupil to think on his vocation and 
enlisting the aid of the parents, who know him much better than we can 
ever hope to know him. 
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THE TEACHER IN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, 0. M. CAP., CAPUCHIN COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most difficult problem confronting the Catholic high school 
of the present as well as of the future is the supply of teachers. 
Bishops and educators are everywhere anxiously asking them- 
selves, where shall we get the teachers for our high schools? But 
even this great difficulty will not prove insurmountable in the end. 
Our duty, no matter how formidable the difficulties may be, 
is plain: we must provide the high schools and furnish also their 
teachers. Catholic high schools are the need of the hour. But 
the need of the hour is the will of God. Hence it is the will of 
God that we provide and furnish adequately the Catholic high 
schools. There is no shirking this plain duty, and while we are 
bent on carrying out this duty we may confidently trust in the 
Lord to assist us in surmounting any obstacles that may be in the 
way. 

The ideal solution of the teacher problem would be an adequate 
supply of Brothers for the boys’ schools, and of Sisters for the 
girls’ schools. The Roman authorities have again decided that 
Sisters should not be teaching boys of high school age, and hence 
our duty in this matter, too, is plain. But whence shall we obtain 
the Brothers and Sisters for the new schools, since we are even 
now not able to supply the teachers for the schools in existence? 
But shall we think that the arm of the Lord is shortened? Or 
shall we not rather believe that the vocations will increase in 
number just as our needs will increase? Have you not observed 
that the Lord is even now calling boys and girls to the higher life 
in ever increasing numbers, and is thus offering us an opportunity 
of fostering these vocations so that they may bear fruitage? I 
have endeavored to show, in The Catholic Teacher's Companion 
(pp. 438-463), what we can and should do to encourage vocations 
to the priesthood and to the religious life. 

(178) 
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What may encourage us in our efforts to gain more vocations 
is the success attained by the campaign conducted last year 
in the diocese of Pittsburgh. After devoting the month of. May 
to a campaign of prayers for vocations, the Bishop sent out 
priests to speak in every Catholic school of the diocese. As a 
result some eight thousand boys and girls dec'ared themselves 
to be interested in the matter of vocations. The Bishop has 
filed their names and addresses, and occasionally sends these boys 
and girls form letters and other pieces of literature. In this way 
it is hoped that the diocese of Pittsburgh will soon witness a 
large increase of vocations, though we shall have to wait some 
years to see the final results. Some priests are optimistic enough 
to expect that ten per cent of the children will eventually persevere 
in their resolution to obey the call to the higher life. 

Some motherhouses in the diocese of Pittsburgh are also acting 
on the suggestion made by Bishops that the most effective way 
to familiarize girls with the re‘igious life as well as to protect 
their vocations from the dangers of the world, would be to imitate 
the Church’s policy in training candidates for the priesthood in 
preparatory seminaries, by establishing similar schools for girls. 
Ireland has had institutions of this kind for a long time, and a 
beginning has now been made in this country to follow her 
example. 

Another policy that has borne excellent fruit with some of our 
religious communities of teaching Brothers is the practice of 
having a Brother give talks in the schools on the subject of voca- 
tions. Our orders of teaching Brothers are handicapped in many 
ways in their efforts to obtain recruits. There are thousands of 
boys who know little or nothing of the life and work of the 
Brothers. Others have a false notion of the obligations, and are 
bothered by many imaginary obstacles. Catholic parents, too, 
are woefully ignorant concerning the life of the Brother, concern- 
ing its honors or its necessity. Consequent'y even if a boy should 
decide to become a Brother he receives little encouragement 
from friends or relatives. On the contrary they will often insist 
that the boy enter the seminary, no consideration being given to 
his desire or his calling. Hence it is all the more gratifying 
to record the rich results that have met the efforts of those orders 
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of teaching Brothers who have conducted systematic campaigns 
by giving addresses and distributing literature, to acquaint our 
boys with the opportunities for good offered by the life of the 
teaching Brother. If the vocation campaigns of the Pittsburgh 
diocese and of the orders of teaching Brothers cou'!d be made 
nation-wide the supply of vocations would probably equal the 
demand. It is not the way of the Lord to meet our needs without 
due efforts on our part. But in the matter of vocations the policy 
of most of us has hitherto been that of leaving all to the Lord 
instead of our acting as instruments to further His designs with 
the souls of the young. 

The religious teacher should not be satisfied with the mere 
force of her example. She should strive, as Bishop Schrembs 
suggests, to foster in a prudent manner the tender germ of a 
divine vocation when she discovers it in the children committed 
to her care. This germ is more frequently present than she 
might be aware of. At the religious census taken up at Notre 
Dame University in 1924, seventy-five per cent of the Catholic 
students admitted that they had at one time or other in their lives 
thought of studying for the priesthood. Deep down in almost 
every Catholic heart is the craving for the perfect life, and 
with some effort on the part of the priests and teachers much can 
be done to satisfy that desire. One zealous pastor discovered 
as many as one hundred vocations for one religious order of 
women. 

Another encouraging circumstance is the fact that the increase 
in the number of Catholic high schools will of itself increase the 
supply of vocations. A principal of one of our Eastern high 
schools assures me that twenty per cent of the graduates of his 
high school go to the convent and are ready immediately to take 
up normal school work. The same principal tells me that a goodly 
number of the other girl graduates are quite willing to teach in 
the high school for a few years as lay teachers. We have hardly 
begun to tap the resources that a generous laity offers in the mat- 
ter of teacher supply. 

In this regard we can learn a great deal from Catholic England. 
There they have succeeded where we have not begun. They 
have splendid schools for training Catholic teachers who are not 
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forced to assume a religious habit. These pledge themselves to 
teach always in a Catholic school even if the salary be lower 
than that received elsewhere. The training of teachers -for 
the high schools is also successfully launched in England; they 
are given all the advantages of university training and experi- 
ence. Our Catholic colleges aid universities must increase their 
opportunities for training teachers by opening everywhere de- 
partments of education. 

Inferiority must never be a stigma upon our Catholic high 
schools. The best is the cheapest in the end. We can do, as an 
Ohio pastor writes, without expensive altars, high-priced organs, 
pulpits, altar railings and statues; and we can center all our 
energies upon the proper support of central high schools. The 
same writer observes very justly that in the smaller cities it 
is a stupid waste of money, of buildings, and of teachers, to have 
more than one central high school. This is a most vicious form 
of blind parochialism. I think it is the same blind parochialism 
that is partly responsible for the lack of generous support of 
our Catholic high schools on the part of wealthy Catholics. If 
we all could get ourse'ves to realize that the work of the Church 
does not begin and end within our parish territory we might 
hope to be able to induce wealthy Catholics to give of their gold 
to endow Catholic high schools. In the case of properly endowed 
high schools we might then fol'ow the example of the few Catho- 
lic schools which even now have the means to employ lay teachers 
at a living wage. 

Still I do not believe that we shall ever be ab‘e to staff many 
of our Catholic high schools with salaried lay teachers. Some 
Catholic high schools have done well in availing themselves of the 
secular clergy to do some of the teaching. There will always 
be a certain number of diocesan priests who would welcome the 
opportunity to teach. They might be relieved of other parish 
work, at least on the days when most active'y engaged in teach- 
ing, and might be assured of special preferment in the assigning 
of parish charges as an acknowledgment of their teaching service. 
A priest should also act as principal of the high school in case 
that the various departments are staffed by several communities 
of Sisters. The arrangement of having the various departments 
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staffed in this way has proved successful in different part of 
the country. The arrangement would seem to offer the only 
solution possible in most places, since very few religious com- 
munities are themselves sufficiently equipped to staff a high 
school properly. . 

The training of the high school teacher is too large a subject 
to be taken up in the present paper. But I should like to call 
your attention to a book written on the subject by John Franklin 
Brown, The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools (Mac- 
millan). Dr. Brown examines very thoroughly the training re- 
quired of secondary school teachers in various countries of 
Europe, and deduces lessons therefrom for our American high 
schools. While we cannot go to the length of the recommenda- 
tions made by Dr. Brown, it is well for us to know what he 
suggests in this connection. The essentials of the p!an which he 
proposes for the training and certification of high school teachers 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. A five-year course of combined academic and professional 
training following the completion of a good four-year preparatory 
course. 

2. Such study of two or three subjects as will give the candi- 
date scholarship sufficient to teach them effectively in the high 
school. 

3. Such study of other subjects as will give him a broad out- 
look upon the other departments of scholarship and upon life. 

4. At least an elementary study, during the third and fourth 
years of the college course, of the history of education, educa- 
tional psychology, principles of education, secondary education, 
and observation of actual teaching. 


5: One year of graduate study (which might well be called 
the professional year), in which he shall divide his time between 
actual teaching under careful supervision and additional theoreti- 
cal professional study, the former to be regarded as funda- 
mentally important. 


It goes without saying that only the most capable men and 
women should ever be considered as candidates for teaching 
in the high school, since the adolescent boy and girl will try the 
mettle of even the best of teachers. The teacher’s personality 
plays here too the most important role. The adolescent boy and 
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girl are hero worshippers and hungry for ideals. If the teacher 
represents their ideal of what a teacher ought to be, they will 
respond to his every effort. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun J. Bonner, D. D.: Father Kirsch in his thoughtful paper 
has directed our attention most opportunely to a vexing and important 
question in Catholic education. Adequate teacher supply for our schools 
has always beén difficult but with the widespread increase and advance 
of secondary education, to properly staff our high schools with trained 
teachers appears to be almost impossible. It is, therefore, a source of 
great satisfaction to. those interested in the progress of our educational 
system to learn of the movement in the diocese of Pittsburgh and in other 
parts of the country to stimulate and encourage our Catholic young people 
to embrace the religious life. We earnestly trust that great fruit will 
result from these efforts and that the example of Pittsburgh will be 
followed throughout the country. 

Pending the adoption more widely of this impetus for the increase 
of vocations, it would seem that those of us who know so thoroughly 
the pressing need of the Church in this quarter should make ourselves 
missionaries for encouraging vocations in our respective localities. And 
this not only so far as prospective candidates for the various religious 
communities of men and women are concerned, but even to the enlisting 
of other priests, Brothers and nuns in the cause. Many of these latter 
are aware in a vague way of the pressing need but they are either utterly 
indifferent to it or else feel that it is not their concern. Yet very often 
these are the persons who are most incensed when a harassed Superior 
cannot send the additional teacher required for their school, or a priest to 
say the late Masses on Sunday. Appreciation of our own vocations as 
well as the desire to extend the Kingdom of God on earth should make 
of every priest, Brother and Sister a seeker for vocations. 

The need for teachers is felt by all the religious communities both 
of men and women. But the teaching Brothers, to whom we have been 
looking and must continue to look to care for our boys of high school age, 
face by far the most critical situation. They have labored long and well 
to meet its exigencies and it is but just that we extend them every help 
in their campaign for subjects. In many quarters they are giving up 
the work of the grade schools in order that more of the teachers may 
devote themselves completely to high school work,— but they cannot get 
on without greater practical assistance than they are now receiving. 

It seems to me, then, that the suggestion offered by Father Kirsch, of 
the more general employment of the diocesan clergy for the work of 
teaching, should offer great relief. This has already been done in some 
sections as an emergency measure, and like all emergency measures it 
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depends for its success upon the fitness of the men chosen for the task, 
their interest in the work, and their willingness to accept the guidance 
of experienced school authorities concerning the management of their 
classes. Where this cooperation exists splendid results are being obtained. 
Where it is wanting the situation, already beset with difficulties, is only 
rendered more trying, and results in confusion and general dissatisfaction. 
But I do not suggest the employment of the clergy as an emergency meas- 
ure, rather as a permanent help in the solution of the teacher problem. 
There are obstacles in the way of its acceptance. That I concede. But 
every plan of solving this question has its difficulties. To my mind the 
difficulty connected with the use of priests as teachers in the high schools 
can be overcome more readily than any other. 

I am quite aware that just because a man is a priest he is not thereby 
fully qualified to teach in -high school —not even a branch in which he 
may have more than ordinary knowledge. No, he needs training in 
pedagogy, in school management, and in the principles of education. This 
equipment can be obtained in most cases in colleges or schools near the 
scene of the priest’s present labors. Furthermore, I am sure there are 
a sufficient number of priests willing to undertake the work if only the 
diocesan authorities would call upon them. It would demand from these 
priests sacrifices, self-denial, increased labor. But with the example of 
our teaching orders who perform each day the hardest kind of drudgery 
in the classroom, and use each spare moment in study or in extension 
work in college or normal school, what priest, worthy of the name, would 
be unwilling to spend himself equally in the cause of Catholic education? 
A call for volunteers to prepare themselves for such work would meet 
with a most hearty response, I am certain, in every diocese in the country. 

The permanency of this solution, however, requires something further. 
Our seminaries could —and should — introduce in their curricula a course 
in pedagogy and teacher training. Young men could be selected care- 
fully to follow this course and then be ready at their ordination to go 
at once into the schools. A pledge on their part to remain in the work 
for a certain number of years could be exacted and would be readily 
given; and a value might be placed upon their efforts, in terms of years, 
that would advance them in the order of seniority in relation to positions 
of trust and responsibility in the diocese. Carried out seriously and 
intelligently we would then have annually a young, enthusiastic, well- 
trained group of priests to help us carry on the work of teaching. 

If it were not possible nor feasible to make teacher training a part 
of the seminary curriculum, then at least this could be done. Each 
seminary could obtain the authority to award academic degrees, A. B. or 
M. A., to those students who complete the course successfully and who 
have not already obtained such degrees from a standard college. Pos- 
sessing this honor, the priest chosen to do school work can more readily 
enter a graduate school for his teacher training and more speedily obtain 
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an advanced academic degree; without which in many States very soon 
he will not be able to engage in the work of secondary education. This 
plan, which I have barely outlined, is quite capable of adoption and 
presents limitless possibilities for the solving of this very important ques- 
tion of teacher supply for the carrying on of the ever increasing secondary 
education. It demands, however, the approval of ecclesiastical Superiors 
and their support for its adoption, together with the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the priests themselves. These men who have already sacrificed 
their lives for the salvation of immortal souls will, I feel sure, readily 
enlist in a work which offers such a direct means to the attaining of that 
end. With the adoption of this highly feasible plan in which Superior 
and priest cooperate, the problem of teacher supply for the work of high 
school education will become a thing of the past. 


Rev. Henry M. Hatp, Ph. D.: We have enjoyed Father Kirsch’s 
paper because he discusses a phase of his subject which is especially im- 
portant, that of religious vocations. No one will disagree with him that 
more religious are needed for the further extension of high school work. 
The rapid growth of our elementary schools with the attendant increase 
of our secondary schools has been a serious drain on the communities. 
They are looking for more subjects to supply the needs of the day, and it 
is with a feeling of encouragement that they view the official sanction given 
diocesan-wide drives. One may be pardoned a digression to tell of a 
plan that is being followed in Brooklyn. 

Three years ago we started the adoption of an annual campaign slogan 
which appears on all official circulars and reports, and is printed and 
hung in the classrooms of the diocese. The first year it read, “Help 
Your Bishop — Help the Communities — One Vocation from Every Priest 
and Teacher”. It was changed the second year, “Serve the Lord by 
Developing Your Successors for the Catholic Classroom”. And this year 
we have, “Serve Christ — Teach His Little Ones— Aid His Campaign 
for Religious Vocations”. The diocesan communities have been en- 
couraged to establish day juniorates for boys and girls who have expressed 
a desire to embrace the religious life. Recruiters representing each com- 
munity of Brothers working in the diocese are given a list of schools at 
the beginning of the school year, and they visit the seventh and eight 
grades, speak to the boys, and sometimes to the girls on request, distribute 
literature, and afterwards keep in touch with the children interested. 
The plan is so arranged that each Brother Recruiter will visit all schools 
within five years, and each school will receive a visit from some Brother 
every year. Missionaries are requested to devote one of their sermons 
each week to the topic, and the diocesan clergy to speak to their congre- 
gations at least once a year. We hope that the new diocesan high schools 
will prove a fertile field for the seeds of the religious life. Of course it 
is too early to check up on the results of our efforts, but we have been 
encouraged by reports. 
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As Father Kirsch states, the staffing of the high school constitutes 
our greatest difficulty. Secondary education is becoming almost universal 
throughout the country. Public and Catholic high schools are strained to 
the utmost to accommodate the crowds seeking admission. It is futile, 
especially in big centers of population, to ask the religious exclusively 
to man the schools. We cannot depend upon the diocesan clergy. They 
may aid to some extent but many of them are not trained teachers and 
their permanency on the staff is not guaranteed for they are subject to 
frequent changes and distracting duties. It is time that we realize the 
part the laity must take in education. There is an unreasonable antip- 
athy among the people to teachers other than Religious but they should 
realize that the laity have a teaching apostolate as well as those who have 
consecrated themselves by vow. A campaign of education should be 
started to make the faithful realize that the Church offers the educated 
and worthy layman an opportunity to play a part in her great work of 
instructing youth. Our lay teachers should not be mere stopgaps to be 
thrown aside as soon as enough Religious can be obtained; they are an 
integral part of the system and they should be imbued with the con- 
sciousness that they are doing God’s work. There are some subjects 
which they can teach with more grace than Religious. From early times 
in our country they have had positions on the faculties of our high 
schools; one of the earliest Catholic schools of secondary grade in the 
East was founded and taught by a layman; his wife at the same time 
conducted a select school for girls. 

The Catholic teaching profession should be made attractive for lay- 
men. We must have competent teachers and we ought to pay them well. 
If we must economize let us not economize to the detriment of either the 
quality or quantity of the staff. After all it is not the building but the 
teacher who makes the school. Where the high schools are controlled 
by the diocese a standard of salaries with regular increments for length 
of service and meritorious labor should be adopted. If the salaries are 
not comparable to those of the city or State we shall find our teachers 
leaving as soon as they have obtained the training required by the public 
high school system. The question of salary is most important, for the 
success of our high school depends to a large extent upon it. We can- 
not ask laymen to serve for a pittance. They live in the world, rear 
families, and occupy a social position that must be maintained. A diocesan 
scheme could be worked out whereby a stable financing policy would 
insure a supply of well trained teachers. The parish high school would 
find this a serious problem, as Father Kirsch states. We believe that 
the high school is a burden too heavy for an ordinary parish, at least in 
our section of the country. This subject of the lay teacher’s status has 
been treated at length because he is necessary for the upkeep of the sec- 
ondary school movement if that movement is to keep pace with the times. 

Akin to the problem of staffing is that of the standardizing of require- 
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ments for the teaching profession. This may be determined by the local 
opportunities afforded candidates. Unlike France we have no normal 
schools exclusively devoted to the training of secondary school teachers. 
We depend upon the colleges for general education and upon their exten- 
sion courses for professional training. There seems to be unanimity 
that the high school teacher should possess an academic degree, have a 
general knowledge of pedagogy, and a special training in the methods 
of the subject which he is called upon to teach. He may have majored in 
this subject as.an undergraduate. One thing seems necessary, definite 
standards should be insisted upon, else our schools will be brought into 
disrepute and will suffer by comparison. 

While speaking of the teacher’s specialty one may be pardoned for 
commenting upon a danger that may fall upon our schools because of 
their small staffs. There is a tendency to ask a teacher to teach too 
many subjects or be assigned a subject for which he has no liking and no 
training. Specialization, so necessary in a high school, is thus destroyed 
and the confidence of the pupils in the teacher’s ability shaken. Teachers 
become discouraged when they find themselves teaching different subjects 
every year and they finally lose interest. Another practical danger is 
that of overcrowding the week with too many teaching periods with 
detriment to both preparation for class and teaching efficiency. Our 
teachers carry large programs. Priests and Religious are frequently asked 
to teach from twenty to thirty periods a week. This becomes an injustice, 
for they are already burdened with the duties of their sacred calling and 
either the spiritual life or their teaching eventually suffers. True economy 
and efficiency will be found in a large staff where specialization is possible. 

One may sum up this discussion of Father Kirsch’s excellent paper 
by emphasizing the following points briefly developed in the foregoing 
paragraphs, 

1. The staffing of the Catholic high schoo! seems to be our most 
pressing problem. As an aid to the solution we suggest that the laity be 
made to realize that Catholic education should not be the labor of priests 
and Religious exclusively but that they have an important part to play. 

2. The teaching profession for laymen should be made attractive by 
good salaries. The “living wage”, which means a suitable wage, should 
be a fact and not merely a theory. The financing of high schools may be 
made a diocesan project so that this may be realized. 

3. Certain standards of scholarship and training should be exacted. 
These standards may be established after the consideration of local re- 
quirements and opportunities. 

4. There may be two tendencies brought about by the rapid develop- 
ment of the high school that will discourage the teacher and render him 
less efficient. One is the overcrowding of the time element, the other of 
the subject element in the program. The only remedy for both is a more 
generous staffing. 
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Despite all our educational theory and despite much of our 
actual practice, it is difficult for us to think of the teaching act 
in terms other than the imparting of information. We have as- 
sociated teaching through so many centuries with lecturing, 
talking, and questioning, that we do not easily give up the associa- 
tion. Nevertheless, we all know that education is not adequately 
described until account has been taken of its duties in regard 
to setting up ideals, teaching appreciations, forming useful habits, 
developing permanent interests, training the young mind to think, 
and fashioning character. The direction of all these activities 
is teaching, just as tru!y as imparting information. 

Nowhere else is a broad conception of the teacher’s task of 
greater importance than in the field of religious education, which 
is as multifold and as complex as the religious life itself. If 
religion were merely an intellectual affair it might be possible 
to think of the teaching of religion in terms of instruction only. 
But the facts are otherwise. To be religious means to live a life 
marked by religious characteristics, and to teach religion is to 
direct a process resulting in the acquirement of religious modes 
of living. In this process there is an intellectual element of great 
importance, and there is a need of imparting information, but 
this intellectual element and this imparting of information are 
only a portion of the entire process. Ideals, appreciations, habits, 
interests and activities enter in to complete the process and to 
demand their share of the teacher’s directive energies. It is much 
simpler, of course, to imagine that we have been teaching re- 
ligion when we have conducted a daily quizz in Christian Doc- 
trine with a fair amount of energy and efficiency, but it is a de- 
ceptive simplicity, and we have really made only a beginning. 

(188) 
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If we accept this wider view of our responsibi‘ities in the mat- 
ter of teaching religion, two important consequences follow. In 
the first place it follows that the work in the Christian Doctrine 
classroom must be supplemented by other and more personal 
agencies for teaching religion. Teacher and pupil must meet in 
occasional conference for discussion of the prob'ems which crop 
up in the latter’s efforts to make religion function in his life; 
in other words, there must be definite provision for a form of 
teacher-pupil cooperation that we may term religious guidance. 
Furthermore, in order that the lessons of the classroom may be 
translated into the individual pupil’s life-experience there must 
be opportunities for exercising the larger Christian virtues and 
for the development of all that goes into the making of a strong 
Catholic character. To this end the high school has at hand the 
rich variety of social and moral activities included in its pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities, such as boys’ and girls’ athlet- 
ics, musical organizations, educational clubs, the weekly assembly, 
etc. In all these activities there are opportunities for growth 
in Christian character, charity, teamwork, loyalty, fairness, un- 
selfishness, and the other social virtues; through them, the in- 
tellectual and informational work of the classroom is supple- 
mented and translated into terms of life-activity. 

The second consequence of looking upon the teaching of re- 
ligion in this broader manner is that the teaching of religion is 
not the work of a particular teacher officially assigned to the 
classes in Christian Doctrine but is rather the work and the 
business of the entire school. The teaching of religion is a 
composite process in which the entire teaching staff, including 
the principal, must and does assist. This may remain an un- 
conscious type of cooperation, but it should not. Rather the 
school should have a carefully pianned religious program that 
will utilize to the fullest both classroom and extra-classroom op- 
portunities. Such a program should be the cooperative product of 
principal and teachers gathered in conference to take stock of 
these opportunities, and to plan on how best to utilize them. 
Naturally, the school’s religious program, conceived on such broad © 
and fundamental lines, will not be the product of one conference 
or of one month or even of one year of study. It may be that 
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the administrative organization of the school will need to be over- 
hauled and a system of teacher-advisers inaugurated or a sur- 
vey undertaken of the school’s extra-curricular activities. Plans 
will need to be studied, teachers trained for a type of work 
new to them, perhaps the schedule adjusted to make room for a 
school assembly or for a weekly activities period. The school 
organized only for the imparting of information may find many 
obstacles to be overcome before it achieves an organization for 
teaching the ideal-habit-activity side of the process, but the strug- 
gle will be very much worth the price in effort and study. 

So far we have considered the need of taking a broader view 
- of the teaching of religion from the standpoint of the nature of 
religion and of the conditions required to transmit it in a func- 
tional manner to our pupils. The need for such a view of our 
task becomes even more apparent when we survey the evidence 
yielded by the study of adolescent characteristics, — a study which 
ought to be prosecuted more vigorously than at present. Meagre 
as is our present knowledge of adolescence, it is sufficient to make 
us aware of the need of differentiating the teaching of religion in 
the high school both as to the content of the course and as to 
methods. We know that adolescents are age-conscious, and that 
they are impatient of subject-matter and methods which were suit- 
able enough while they were children in the grades. Courses 
involving so-called reviews of catechism; text-books bearing the 
deceptive label of “Advanced Catechism” which largely repeat 
the elementary cycle of subject-matter; over-emphasis upon 
catechetical drill and questioning; anything, in short, savoring 
too strongly of the elementary stages in school work, is resented 
and scorned by the developing adolescent hungry for new and 
broader views and for problems capable of challenging his matur- 
ing powers. On the extra-intellectual side, also, he is ready for 
social applications of the teachings of religion and for some sort 
of participation in the work of an intelligent Catholic laity. He 
likes to feel that he is a contributor no less than his father to 
the cause of holy Church and his imagination is enkindled 
by projects that place him in the rdle of a knightly crusader. If 
the school does not offer him the opportunities he desires, he 
either takes refuge in day-dreaming or throws his energies into 
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non-religious forms of crusading. Some hero he must have and 
some knightly adventure there must be to enlist his powers of 
mind and heart. If religion does not offer the adventure, some- 
thing else will; hence the importance of the school’s recognizing 
its habit-ideal-activity obligations and planning a religious pro- 
gram broad enough to include activities as well as instruction. 

If we turn to view the actual situation in the teaching of re- 
ligion in Catholic high schools and academies we find much that 
is encouraging. We find teachers who are earnest and generally 
well prepared for their work as far as contemporary preparation 
goes. We find the clergy cooperating helpfully. Devotional 
life among Catholic students appears to be at a gratifyingly high 
level. Instances are to be found of the introduction of new 
materials into the religion course, chosen expressly for their ap- 
propriateness to the needs of the adolescent. Here and there 
some teacher is trying out the project method in religion; religious 
guidance is being carefully given ; extra-curricular activities, under 
proper supervision, are on the increase. On the other hand, 
we find a general absence of clear-cut organization for the course 
in religion which shall include all the elements recognized as 
being needed for the effective teaching of religion. Teachers 
are rather generally struggling along with a core text in Christian 
Doctrine, and supplementing this as best they can by aditional ma- 
terials in Church history, liturgy, apologetics, and Catholic social 
service. Im some schools there is lacking any worth-while dif- 
ferentiation from the elementary school’s cycle of subject-matter. 
Frequently, too, there is an excessive emphasis upon catechetical 
topics to the neglect of liturgy, the life of Christ and His saints, 
social problems and activities, and the missions. With the over- 
emphasis upon catechetical subject-matter goes a too exclusive 
use of the catechetical method. 

These observations are based in part upon a questionnaire- 
study made last summer at the University of Notre Dame, —a 
study made on the assumption that improvement in any field of 
social endeavor, such as education, must begin with fact-finding 
and the taking of inventory. Two of our summer session stu- 
dents were assigned, the one to the task of distributing and tabu- 
lating a questionnaire among the Catholic teachers taking courses 
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in education, the other to the task of going over the available 
literature dealing with the high school course in religion. The 
resuits were then combined and edited and in September published 
as the first research bulletin of our newly organized School of 
Education. Our efforts were directed toward securing the facts 
about the present organization of the high school course in re- 
ligion, about certain problems connected with its administration, 
and about the methods used to realize its aims. 

The content of the course in religion proved to be the most 
vital part of our study. Both the survey of the literature on the 
subect and the comments of the teachers filling out the question- 
naires, yielded abundant material for thought. In respect to dif- 
ferentiating the high school course from the course of the ele- 
mentary grades, there was a strong opinion that not enough 
differentiation exists. Church history would appear to be the 
main addition to the content of the high school course and yet 
it is the one element in the course that appeals least to the in- 
terests of boy pupils, and the one which teachers claim to be most 
difficult to teach because of inadequate text-books or lack of 
supplementary reading for the class. A question designed to 
bring out the re!ative amount of time devoted to the various ele- 
ments in the course showed that reviews of elementary catechism, 
doctrinal topics, and Church history are the elements most 
stressed, while relatively little stress is laid upon the life of 
Christ, the lives of the saints, liturgy, social work, and the mis- 
sions. Such statistics show that Catholic educators are not mak- 
ing pleas for the obvious nor fighting windmills in their appeals 
for a greater emphasis upon the last-named topic. It would ap- 
pear, in fact, that some schools are filling their courses with re- 
views of elementary doctrinal topics while neglecting the en- 
riching materials that lie within easy reach and that offer a greater 
appeal to adolescent interests. 

Our next step was therefore an effort to collect information in 
regard to current experimentation with new materia's of instruc- 
tion for the high school course. The results were published as 
Research Bulletin No. 2, issued in January. We succeeded in 
gathering data concerning five such experimental reorganiza- 
tions of the course in religion, partly through published accounts 
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and partly through personal correspondence with the schoolmen 
responsible for the experiments. The courses thus studied were: 
(1) The course in re‘igion prescribed by the Catholic University 
of America for its affiliated high schools; (2) a course prepared 
by the Rev. William H. Russell for Co!umbia College Academy, 
Dubuque, Iowa; (3) a course prepared for the preparatory school 
of St. John’s University, Collegevitle, Minnesota; (4) a course 
prepared under the direction of Rev. Joseph A. Dunney for 
the high schools of the diocese of Albany; and (5) a course pro- 
jected for the high schools’of the diocese of Brooklyn, under 
the direction of Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy and Rev. 
Henry M. Hald. All five courses contain materials of instruc- 
tion and provide for training in activities not explicitly found 
in the older and more traditional type of course. Our study 
was therefore directed toward comparing these courses one with 
another and with the traditional type of course, in order to de- 
termine whether they showed any common trends in reorganiza- 
tion or any agreement upon what is needed to differentiate the 
high school course from the course in the elementary school. 

A striking feature of all five courses is the recognition of 
the peculiar needs of adolescence. Thus, the central idea in the 
Dubuque course is based upon a recognition of the adolescent 
boy’s natural craving for personal leadership and his tendency 
toward some form of hero worship. This tendency is capitalized 
by directing it toward the personality of Christ, who is presented 
to the boy, not as a formal and shadowy figure, but as a living 
Leader whose personality is to be understood before His doc- 
trines are studied. In the Dubuque course, therefore, the New 
Testament becomes a basal text for one year of the course, and 
the life and personality of Christ the unifying theme throughout. 
The other courses exhibit a similarly explicit recognition of the 
adolescent mentality. The Catholic University course begins with 
that present in which the student is most interested, and then 
traces the development of the Church as a unifying concept 
around which to group the other materials of instruction. The 
Collegeville course emphasizes the conception of religion as an 
activity, and seeks to develop in the boy a sturdy interior life 
and habitual attitudes of union with God. The Albany course 
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posits the necessity of appealing to the adolescent’s natural love 
for colorful, inspiring materials of instruction and of reaching 
the emotional and volitional mainsprings of action. The pro- 
jected Brooklyn course calls for the continuous personal applica- 
tion in worthy activities of the truths and ideals derived from the 
classroom instruction. Thus, in the newer of these courses re- 
ligion is ‘expressly conceived of as being primarily a series of 
activities to which information-giving is subordinated as means 
to end, or as a source for motives, direction and goals. 

In three other respects do the experimental courses which we 
are describing depart from the traditional type of course. (1) 
In their terminology even when presenting dogmatic materials 
they exhibit an effort to translate theological concepts into terms 
which can be more readily grasped and assimilated by the high 
school student. The purpose here is to secure a more vital re- 
sponse to religious truths through insuring their assimilation 
and incorporation into the thinking and lives of the student. 
(2) Besides adding specific training in activities as distinguished 
from instruction, the newer courses include content materials 
not found in the traditional course, or not found there with any 
degree of emphasis. Such materia!s include instruction in cur- 
rent apologetics, Catholic lay action, American Church history, 
the charitable and missionary work of the Church, greater empha- 
sis upon the life of Christ and the dynamic characteristics of the 
saints, and a fuller acquaintance with the New Testament, the 
Missal, and with Catholic periodicals and literature in general. 
(3) The arrangement and order of presentation of the course 
is strikingly different. There is general agreement that the first 
high school year should be used for reviewing and supplementing 
the previous work of the elementary school in order to bring the 
entire class to a common plane of understanding and of readiness 
for further training. The fourth year is also agreed upon as 
a year for training in apologetics, American and local Church 
history, and problems of vocation and marriage, with a view to 
the student’s probab!e immersion in. adult life-activities follow- 
ing upon graduation. The study of the Mass and the Sacraments, 
the life of Christ, the Commandments and the Creed are variously 
placed in the second and third high school years. 
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Whatever the variation as to details, the courses in their en- 
tirety offer a notable contrast as to the traditional course, with 
its seminary-borrowed division into dogma, moral and worship. 
The arrangement in the newer courses is psychological rather 


‘than theological, and the effort is made to work out the course 


on the basis of what experience and study have taught us about 
adolescent capacities and interests. At the same time, care has 
been taken to preserve a solid dogmatic core for each course, 
not despising even the memorization of exact catechetical defini- 
tions to insure that the student shall have a strong intellectual 
mooring for his religious life. It would be a grievous mistake 
for the Catholic curriculum-maker to mistake nove'ty for psycho- 
logical organization, and to substitute appeals to interest for the 
clear-cut thinking and the intellectual solidity which are the spe- 
cial values of the catechetical method and of the theological or- 
ganization. It is just here that our conservative instincts must 
serve us in good stead and fruitfully control our experimentation. 

Our experimentation, thus safeguarded, has only begun. Much 
more must be done before we can say that we have a high school 
course in religion that is really adapted to high school conditions, 
and not a mere attenuation of the elementary school course. The 
present accidental status of our teaching of religion may be 
clearly seen by considering the origin of the text-books available 
for high school use, —a matter dealt with in our third research 
bulletin. When the Catholic high school came upon the scene 
religious instruction was already definitely formed and adhered 
strictly to the catechetical method,—a method which can be 
psychologically justified for children in the habit-forming stage 
of mental development. High schools were organized a grade or 
two at a time, attached in many cases to the parish elementary 
school and often taught by the same teachers. It was not un- 
natural that the religious instruction of the high school should 
be viewed as a prolongation of the work of the grades. In the 
way of a text-book, it was thought sufficient to use a catechism 
a little more bulky and a degree or two more “advanced,” that is, 
more abstruse and theological. There was little thought of the 
peculiar needs of the adolescent age, but to dignify the work and 
to hold the attention of pupils wearied of the catechetical cycle, 
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additional work was introduced in Church history. Liturgy and 
apologetics later came in for attention. The grand result has been 
to give the high school not one unified, systematized, and cor- 
related course in religion, but a series of courses, — one in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, a second in Church history, and a third in liturgy, 
and so on, depending largely upon the initiative of the local 
school or even of the teacher. The teacher of religion is using 
a core text in Christian Doctrine usually not written for the 
adolescent age, and is supp!ementing this core text by whatever 
materials are available in the local school. 

It is obvious that such a situation is unnatural, wasteful, un- 
stable, and very patently the product of the accidental factors 
sketched above. What seems to be needed is a Series of well- 
written and well-graded texts in religion for the four years of the 
high school, covering a!l the materials needed for the course — 
doctrinal, apologetic, historical, liturgical, devotiona!, etc. Cor- 
relations with the usual courses in European history, literature, 
civics, biology and the fine arts, will save duplication of material 
and make it possible to keep the religion texts within convenient 
limits, besides subserving the other ends of correlaticn. Sug- 
gestions for discussion-problems, projects, and applied activities 
should be provided. The mechanical makeup of the text should 
be such as to. invite favorable comparison with the text-books 
used in the secular studies,—a point utterly neglected to the 
present time. 

Adequate text-bocks, exhibiting religion in its full range of 
vital applications and taking into account the capacities and in- 
terests of the high school age, cannot be written unti! some agree- 
ment is reached as to the proper scope and content of the course 
in religion. This agreement, in turn, cannot be reached until we 
shall have experimented more extensively with materials that 
appear worthy of introduction into our courses and until we 
shall have thoroughly tested their worth by experience and by 
the application of such scientific standards as we have. Here, 
we believe, is the greatest present need for the advancement 
of the teaching of religion. Methodology must follow the deter- 
mination of content; to a large extent methods are themselves 
determined by the subject-matter of our syllabi and text-books, 
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Happily, as we have shown above, some excellent projects in 
experimental reorganization are being carried out, some in in- 
dividual schoo!s, others on a diocesan-wide scale. Our busy 
diocesan superintendents, by the way, deserve the gratitude of 
Catholic teachers everywhere for their enterprise in working out 
many of the items of educational progress that we have to our 
credit. Individual schools and teachers have also their con- 
tributions to make, if only we can devise some means of getting 
them to report. Just here, we think, our university departments 
and schools of education can do a much-needed piece of work. 
Through their summer session classes and seminars, in particular, 
reports can be collected of successful experiments in the or- 
ganization and teaching of religion, and these reports edited and 
published either in the form of bulletins or through the medium 
of our severai educational journals. Finally, the year’s progress 
can be summarized and critically reviewed at the meetings of this 
Association and the results published in its proceedings. 

Taking the viewpoint that the teaching of retigion is a process 
involving the teaching of ideals, habits and activities as well as 
of a central core of dogmatic information; experimenting care- 
fully and conservatively with new materials organized to reach 
more effectively the adolescent age; testing, reporting, and pool- 
ing our experience so that one school or one diocese may profit 
by the findings of all other schools and dioceses, — these, I sub- 
mit, are the necessary steps toward the placing of the high 
school course in religion on its own proper basis. With so much 
accomplished, it seems reasonable to expect that the next decade 
will see the production of syllabi and text-books competent to ad- 
vance us a long way toward the goal which we all desire and for 
whose attainment we labor and pray. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHER JuLius J. KroescuHer, S. M.: All teachers of religion in the 
high school years must feel deeply indebted to Father Hubbell for the dis- 
tinct contribution he has made to the solution of problems that confront 
us by the surveys of present trends in the teaching of religion to adol- 
escents as incorporated in three Bulletins of the School of Education of 
the University of Notre Dame and in the paper of to-day. He has taken 
an all-embracing outlook of the subject and touched on every phase of it. 
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He has made audible the note of unrest on the part of teachers of religion 
and briefly enumerated causes for the quarrel. He has traced the accidental 
development of traditional courses, an extension from below and a bor- 
rowing from above. He has referred to five courses recently projected 
which have great merit because of greater appeal of content matter and 
superior method of approach based on a sound psychology that takes into 
consideration the needs and interests of maturing youth as an individual 
and as a component element of society. In conclusion he tells us that 
the outlook is bright, that we are making decided headway, that a pool- 
ing of results after further experimentation should within a decade ma- 
terialize in the text-books of the future. 


It is indeed a bright prospect he holds out to us of having a number 
of parallel courses available, each rivalling the other for adoption, be- 
cause of a varied appeal through unifying basic structure, order and 
method of presentation, apt indications for discussions and projects, 
beauty, of illustration and superiority of mechanical makeup. Father 
Hubbell asks us to hasten the realization of that prospect by contributing 
our share to the sum total of experimentation that must be antecedent 
to the general pooling of results. We may do this through the adoption 
of some one course as projected or by the judicious selection from all of 
them. In the process, the scope and material of the curriculum we may 
determine on will be governed by the objective we have in mind, the 
ideal of Christian manhood or womanhood that the product of our’ schools 
shall realize. 

That the high school curriculum in religion must articulate with that 
of the grades goes without further saying. That it must articulate 
with that of the college may be disputed for the reason that a bare two 
per cent of those who enter high school go on to college. (Report 
C. E. A. 1925, page 246). If then the high school is a finishing school 
of some sort for ninety-eight per cent of its entrants it stands to reason 
that the high school is sufficient unto itself and must of necessity define 
its own aims. Here we might not conie to any general accord. 

What goal does the elementary school set itself in the religion pro- 
gram? The making of right living Christians. What does the college 
purpose? The college makes for leadership. What task shall the high 
school assume? The development for individuality and the training in 
service that later on shall make for a fuller participation in lay action. 
After the first half of the year no pupil of his ought to be a closed 
book to the religion teacher. The teacher should know of the pupil’s 
home conditions, his companionships, his likes and dislikes, his taste for 
reading, his fidelity to religious practices, his connections with parish 
organizations, his interests and views in life. A kind and informal 
approach will elicit all this information for him and guide him in the 
direction and encouragement he may give. 

Youth is interested more in the doing of things than in the theory of 
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them. Organizations inimical to the Church often win away our youth 
because they invent occupations for their leisure hours. We must by all 
means create opportunities for youth to do, and to do in the interests 
of Holy Church. The Catholic high school of to-day must ambition 
more than a mere growth in personal holiness. It must initiate the 
pupil into a service that will account for the faith that is in him, into 
a service that will champion his Church and her record, into a service 
that will know the behests of charity, into a service that will make for a 
further spreading of the Kingdom of God. If this view of the aim and 
purpose of the religious course of the high school be tenable, the cur- 
riculum should fairly bristle with rightly informed and religiously mo- 
tivated activity. Frequent opportunity should be provided for coopera- 
tive achievement with the round of the year, and for the student’s 
functioning in an executive capacity in some religious undertaking of 
the school. 

Having visioned to himself a well-defined objective the experimenter 
with a curriculum must keep uppermost in mind two other factors: The 
material on which to work and the material to work with. He must 
take into consideration the growing clearer perception of the pupil, his 
capacity for prolonged attention, his romanticism, budding reasoning 
powers, undeveloped sense of responsibility, his widening group affini- 
ties. All of these want a challenge and a satisfying and that at different 
times. Thus, it would be imperative that any emphasis given to the 
callings in the Church be placed within the first two years rather than 
be relegated to the later years of the high school, because interests in 
callings to the higher life reach their. peak stage at the age of 16 with 
a decided drop at 17. (America, June 20, 1925.) Again, the analysis 
of difficulties that would scarcely present themselves to the simple and 
unquestioning faith of early adolescence would be stressed in the years 
when an inquiring mind and developing critical powers demand faith to 
be informed with the testimony of reason and history. 

The material to work with lies about us in great abundance and 
there seems to be marked unanimity of making it all available. Here 
reference might be made to some excellent pamphlets of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference suitable for consideration for the later 
years. Many schools will be hampered in their cooperation in the ex- 
perimental work that lies ahead because of the necessity of supplying a 
multiplicity of books to each student for each year. It would be highly 
desirable that each student have source material to hand rather than 
that he be dependent on one text for the class, for there are silent 
moments when he may browse to advantage and engender an interest for 
further and prolonged reading when the spirit moves. For the present 
we can only abide the time when a text shall appear that shall embody 
such a variety of material between two covers, 

In the way of applied activities we have the usual practices of piety, 
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the sodalities, mission crusade, the Apostleship of Prayer, Communion 
bands, the parish organizations, the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy, and the many extra-curricular activities of the modern high 
school. The use of these will vary and will be intensified with the round 
of the Church’s calendar. With a well-defined objective in view and 
an organized body of material to hand, the question of method is im- 
mediately solved. That will depend in great measure upon the enterprise 
and ingenuity of the individual teachers. All we can look for is clarity, 
interest and enthusiasm. In the larger schools the office of the principal 
should, through sympathetic supervision and statistical control, make 
for a fairly uniform carrying out of the program indicated by the sylla- 
bus, and should further serve as a clearing center for tabulating results 
achieved through applied, activities. 

There is probably no divergence of opinion as to the need of retain- 
ing the catechetical method for the acquisition of those fundamental 
truths of faith and those bedrock principles of Christian morals as 
must be instantly available and serve as stock in trade for the future 
man and woman. Time honored practices of the Church, as warranted 
by her successful Christianizing of the world, would argue this. With 
the broadening of the religion course to include much material not 
heretofore utilized the time element looms up large as a factor. Where 
shall we find time to do all this? The religion periods of the week 
may be entirely inadequate. Some schools have seen fit to arrange 
their schedule in such a way that provision is made for an activities 
period or two each week for just such purposes. At one time it may 
be used in the interests of the crusade movement, at another for the 
joint reading of current Catholic periodicals, at another for a round- 
table discussion of previously assigned topics. Many of the special 
religious activities can be made to revolve about the sodality or the 
mission crusade unit and disposed of in that way. Departments of study, 
of spiritualities and of material aid should be maintained. The officers 
being responsible for the successful conduct of the meetings acquire 
self-reliance at the same time that they elicit the hearty cooperation of their 
class fellows who because of frequent rotation in office, are potential 
office-holders. 

A valuable and distinct contribution to the sum total of our experi- 
ences in the teaching of religion in secondary schools could be made 
by the various religious teaching orders. The supervisors of communities 
could request their more typical schools not yet committed to any dioc- 
esan scheme to project and test some new course, and then report. Such 
reports would be compiled and serve as a further report to be submitted 
to the educational department of some university that would volunteer 
its service as a clearing center. 

With pioneer work already done in the reorganization of our fre- 
ligion courses, with wise leaders at the head and with strong men and 
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noble women in the ranks ready to give the best that is in them, we 
can hopefully set ourselves to do the work of each day better, at the 
same time that we give thought to the solution of those problems that 
still confront us and bring nearer the hour when our individual and 
joint ventures will realize a course in religion for adolescents the sound- 
ness of which ‘will be unimpeachable, producing men and women who in 
Christ will find a great Master and a great service. 


Rev. Cart H. Demorest: The first exception to Father Hubbell’s 
paper that I would take is in that section where he deals with the char- 
acterictics of the adolescent. He characterizes the youth as a “knightly 
crusader”. And here he has made a grievous mistake in spelling; he 
spells knightly with a k. N-i-g-h-t-l-y crusader would be more. in 
keeping with the reputation that adolescence enjoys at this time. 


A more significant statement is this: that adolescence is age-conscious. 
He explains this in its application to religious study by saying that 
adolescents are impatient of subject-matter and methods which were 
suitable enough while they were children in the grades. I would go 
farther than this and say that adolescents are quite literal in heeding 
St. Paul’s advice about putting away the things of a child, and one of 
the things they put away is the set of religious formulas they learned 
from the catechism and the religious practices they acquired in their 
childhood days. We admit the characterization but disagree with the 
conclusions he draws from it. 

Father Hubbell concludes that there is a “need of differentiating the 
teaching of religion in the high school both as to content of the course 
and as to methods”. He states this as though it were the commonly 
accepted conclusion of educators. I doubt if it is the commonly ac- 
cepted conclusion of educators and I take exception to the conclusion 
itself. That word differentiate, I imagine, is considered intellectual and 
as a consequence it has been overworked. 

As to differentiating the content of the course, the children study 
catechism, and by that we understand that they memorize a set of re- 
ligious formulas, reciting them in answer to questions. These formulas 
are well and carefully stated and give a complete exposition of the 
teachings of Christ and His Church. An introduction, at least, of every 
department of religious study is contained in the catechism. It is not 
a new religion that is to be taught to the adolescents, not a different 
religion than that of childhood, then why differentiate in the subject- 
matter? 

This very age-consciousness of the adolescents that makes them 
impatient of the subject-matter and the methods of their grade school 
days, sometimes amounts to the persuasion that there is one religion 
for the child and another for the grownups. To differentiate the course 
in subject-matter would be pampering the conceits of the adolescents 
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in this very false notion. They already look upon the formulas of the 
catechism as half truths given to preserve the innocence of childhood, 
some of the stories they consider like that of Santa Claus, a tale to 
beguile children. As he is no longer a child, he refuses to be beguiled 
by them. 

Instead of differentiate, expand would be the better word; expand 
the course given in the grade schools. Make the acquirements of the 
grade studies a start for the studies of the high school and impress 
upon the pupils the soundness of the formulas of the catechism not by 
repeating them in so-called advanced catechisms, but by giving them a 
fuller exposition of the meaning of the formulas. The adolescent or 
high school student is but a grade school child with a few weeks of 
vacation added to his life-history. He is capable of comprehending 
more fully religious teachings, but not as capable as a college or sem- 
inary graduate. Let the exposition be measured by the pupil’s capacity. 
The addition of liturgical, Church history and other studies related to 
religion should be made, not as something new, but as something for 
which the catechism study was but a preparation. And these additional 
studies can be used to give that fuller exposition of the truths already 
learned perhaps only retained by memory. In this manner the unity 
of the religious course shall be preserved and the pupil will be disabused 
of the notion that he must learn his religion all over again. 

As to differentiating the method, some educators at least tell us that 
the pedagogical method of the grade school does not differ in its essen- 
tials from that of the secondary school. I am not able to give a full 
exposition of this question but I know that such opinion is held by many 
educators, and from my limited knowledge of the subject it appeals to 
me as the correct opinion. I suggest this to the assembly as a basis for 
an argument that there should be no differentiation of the course of 
religion in the high schools as to method. Those better acquainted with 
the subject of pedagogy may take up the argument in general discussion. 

Father Hubbell finds encouragement for the future of religious study 
in the texts already compiled for the purpose. He admits, however, that 
the texts already available are experimental and fall short of reaching 
the ideal. Why are we so slow in getting a suitable text? We have 
text-books for all the other subjects taught in the secondary schools, 
and we get them for the most part from, non-Catholic writers. If some 
diligent non-Catholic should undertake to write us a text on religion we 
perhaps would have one. It has become quite fashionable in Catholic 
circles to learn from “our separated brethren”. Perhaps they can tell 
us how to teach our religion. 

There are available and in use brief manuals of theology. In these 
the scholastic method of presentation is retained, theological terms are 
piled one upon another without sufficient explanation to make those 
terms clear. In these the writers seem to fear that in order to apply the 
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best pedagogical methods it is necessary to sacrifice theological accuracy. 
The result is that such a book is but a dry, uninspiring and unilluminat- 
ing collection of formulas of religion that. have not the virtue of brief- 
ness to bring the study within the capacity of a high school student. 
Another weakness in these texts is the emphasis put upon apologetics, 
a striving for proofs. It is not necessary to prove what the pupil already 
believes. But, it is insisted, the pupil should be prepared to prove his 
religion to the non-Catholics with whom he must converse in after 
life. Every child is primarily a soul to save, and not a missionary. 
Make the pupil capable of serving God and saving his own soul and 
leave the education of the missionary to later years if he have such a 
vocation. For ordinary contact with his non-Catholic friends he will 
take good care of himself and of his religion if only he is well estab- 
lished in the beliefs and practices of his Church. 

Another fault to be found in these texts is that there is too much 
straining after an explanation of the mysteries of our faith. Mysteries 
are mysterious; why try to lift them out of that category? The adoles- 
cent is quite capable of accepting and believing a mystery if it is told 
him with sufficient force of authority and of conviction. If a thing 
can be explained it is not mystery, and the attempt to explain it con- 
vinces the pupil that it can be explained even if he does not understand 
the explanation. In some of these texts there is too much of an effort 
to produce piety, or rather to preserve the infantile piety of earlier years. 
The multitudinous devotional exercises litter up the pages and expose 
the child more to the sin of superstition than to infidelity. Figures of 
speech are multiplied in place of statement of religious facts and prac- 
tical explanations. Figures of speech always limp, and some of these 
figures limp so badly as to make the illustration repulsive instead of 
enlightening. Leave the poetry of religion for the poets, of which there 
are very few in the average high school class. 

Expand the grade school religion course for high school study, do 
not prove where no proof is called for, allow the mysteries of childhood 
to be mysterious even in old age, eliminate the poetry from religious 
study, and the question of teaching religion to the adolescent is answered. 








THE PRO AND CON OF UNIVERSAL SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND C. F. CONNOR, S. J., XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


When we undertake to discuss a question like the “Pro and 
Con of Universal Secondary Education” we have to distinguish 
carefully between the subject as an academic thesis and the ques- 
tion as a concrete problem. Many a theory which seems good 
and workable studied in the soft glow of a library lamp, loses 
all its force and utility when exposed to the bright glare of the 
noonday sun. Man considered as a philosophical concept is a 
rational being. Viewed in the light of history and common daily 
experience he stands revealed more often as the creature of im- 
pulse, passion and prejudice. To use the words of a witty modern 
philosopher we shall say: “Man is a rational being, not because 
he thinks, but because he could think if he wanted to think.” 

It is the failure to make this distinction that has filled our 
statute books with foolish and unenforceable laws, has loaded our 
schedules with silly and useless curricula, and has destroyed the 
discipline and morale of our schools. Doctors and nurses may 
be deeply interested in the hygienic value of certain articles of 
food and horribly alarmed at the deleterious effect of certain very 
delightful concoctions, but the man in the street thinks more of 
the joy and comfort he gets from such indulgence and is not to 
be deterred by laws, spies, or fleets, from seeking what he knows 
he has a right to seek and is agreeable to his desires. Educators 
and dreamers informed with a very laudable love of knowledge 
for itself fill our school curricula with ologies and ologies while 
the bewildered youngsters have no time to learn the essentials 
necessary for earning an honest livelihood. Greatly impressed 
by the innate dignity of man and forgetting the fact that human 
nature is a fallen nature, sweet-faced idealists prate of honor, 
ethical standards and fellowship to a race of youngsters who are 
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rapidly filling our children’s courts with delinquents, for the 
need of a daily concrete application of what an old Sister of 
Charity used to call the “Board of Education”. 

Now there is no doubt about the fact that we all believe in 
higher education as a theory. We are living in an age of spe- 
cialization and the trained man, all things being equal, is the 
man who is going to carry off the prizes in life. I am always 
preaching to our young men the doctrine of self-improvement. 
I cannot see any reason why we Catholics should always be 
“drawers of water and hewers of wood.” We come from as 
good stock as the others, we have the opportunity, we have a fair 
share of the talents of men, but I regret to state we do not seem 
to have the ambition and push which characterizes the nations 
which succeed in life. We are too much inclined to self pity 
and what is our own fault we like to attribute to bigotry and 
prejudice. The long list of Catholic names among the leaders in 
the State, in the professions and in business life is a clear refuta- 
tion of the oft-repeated lament, a Catholic cannot succeed. I 
frankly admit we do not succeed as we should and I regret to 
state that our Catholic graduates both from college and high 
school seem to have little or no influence in shaping the politi- 
cal, religious, social and educational ideals of the country. But 
facts are facts, and if we are honest with ourselves we will have 
to say with Shakespeare, “The fault, dear Brutus, is not with 
our stars but with ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

There is no doubt there is something wrong but just what it is 
may be a matter of serious disagreement among thinking men. 
It is my own personal opinion that a great deal of the trouble 
comes from false notions about education. It seems to me there 
is too much heart and not enough head in the handling of this 
prob!em. I hold it to be a truth self-evident that higher educa- 
tion is not a right but a privilege. It is not meant for the many 
but it is to be given to the few if we are to consult the best in- 
terests of the race. Pope said long ago, “A little learning is a 
dangerous thing; drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
The curse of the age is if anything the abundance of half educated 
people, who know nothing thoroughly and as a result are most 
dogmatic in proclaiming as certain what real true science ho!ds 
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to be nothing more than a splendid working hypothesis. They 
have never learned to go deeply into anything and are content 
to accept their information in the easiest and most convenient 
form irrespective of its depth or its solidity. What we need is 
a more thorough training of the few and less hasty preparation 
of the many. This leads me up to the formal discussion of my 
paper. I intend to treat this question under certain headings. 
This will help to clearness in exposition and will render it easier 
for those who disagree with me to criticize my line of argument. 
The question can well be discussed under the following heads: 
1. Who should be permitted to pursue higher studies? 2. 
How should they be taught? 3. What standard should be set? 

Before we discuss the first point it might be well to indicate 
what we hold as the object of education. Education differs from 
instruction in this, that instruction seeks to impart something while 
education seeks to bring something out. In real education we 
do not only fill a student’s mind with useful knowledge but we 
train him to use his own faculties to acquire more useful knowl- 
edge. If we keep this definition in view it will be easy to 
settle with a fair degree of accuracy who should be permitted to 
pursue higher studies. 

We hear all around us the cry that opportunity should be 
granted to all to advance and progress. I quite agree with this 
sentiment if you apply it carefully and with discretion. We 
know that by the Constitution all men born in this country can 
be elected President of the United States but no one in his sane 
sense would hold for a minute that everyone thus qualified is 
suited for the office. It is the same with education. As one of 
our college presidents so well said, “No school does or can edu- 
cate a man. All the school or university can do is give the man 
a chance to educate himself.” This becomes clear when we 
keep before our minds the comparison of the body and mind. A 
man could go to a gymnasium every day of his life and know by 
heart every exercise devised by trainers for the development of his 
muscles, and leave the gymnasium no stronger than he came. 
Another man might go a step further and try all the suggestions 
but owing to a weak heart or a collection of physical defects 
find himself unab!e to profit by the training. It is the same 
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with the intellectual training of man. If a boy refuses to apply 
himself, he is wasting his time and the instructor’s time at 
school. If he lacks the ability, he cannot keep up with the’ grade 
and you either have to lower the whole standing to let him by 
or dishonestly grant him his credits. As a consequence my 
answer to the first question is the following: Only the best of the 
grades should be allowed to go to high school and only the very 
best of the high school should be allowed to proceed to cotlege. 
It seems to me this is the only way in which we can hope to con- 
sult the best interest of the nation and the best interest of the 
individual. After all, one expert is worth more to a science or to 
a profession than a million mediocrities. The progress of a race 
is due to the progress of its leaders and on!y a few in every gen- 
eration have the ability to be leaders. Every teacher knows what 
a handicap it is to have in a class a boy or girl who holds all 
the others back. Such a child may, it is true, by perseverance and 
constant attention on the part of the teacher rise to the required 
heights, but what about the rest of the class while this tutoring 
is going on? We must not be governed by sentiment in an affair 
of this kind. Either the child is worth all this time or it is not. 
The two classes which ought not to be allowed to go on or should 
be eliminated at once, are the pupils who cannot do the work and 
the pupils who will not do the work. 

The system is employed in every line of endeavour except educa- 
tion. If a man applies for the Army the first thing they do is 
give him a thorough examination and see if he is a fit subject for 
military training. If a man wants to take a course of advanced 
music the first thing the academy does is to see if he is worth 
training. If a boy wants to go on to the priesthood or a girl 
into a religious order the first thing to determine is whether 
there are good grounds to hope for satisfactory fruits in the 
future. Atl the pleadings and all the ardent desires to go on 
are disregarded in the final solution of the case. You cannot 
make a Nurmi out of a consumptive boy, you cannot develop into 
a Tetrazzini a child who lacks an ear for music, you cannot make 
a Demosthenes out of a nan dumb from his birth. It is true 
you may improve these cases somewhat by care and attention, but 
such attention is a crime when it is given at the expense of the 
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gifted one who might grow up into great powers in the Common- 
wealth. I hold with St. Ignatius that the great principle in all 
these things is “Non Multa Sed Multum’, that is, it is better to 
do one. thing well than many things poorly. It should be our 
design not to send forth armed with degrees and certificates an 
army of mediocrities but a small, select and well-trained group of 
experts to fight God’s battles in the world at large. Of course 
there should be opportunity for all who are fit and it goes without 
saying that this chance should be given to a'l Catholic boys and 
girls to secure higher education in the hal!s of Catholic schools. 

If you will pardon me for saying it, it is here I think that we 
Catholics fall down sadly. Looking over the cata'ogues of schools, 
academies and colleges conducted by the Catholic educators of the 
country, I see at once that Catholic education is only for the rich 
and well-to-do. We often complain that our boys and girls are 
going in large numbers to the Protestant institutions, but I ask 
you where else can they go? They have not the means to pay the 
tuition required for the average Catholic colleges or academies 
and very few of our Catholic schools or colleges make pro- 
visions for the poorer students to get along while taking their 
courses. This problem is well handled in the diocese of Philadel- 
phia where there are two diocesan high schools for boys and one 
for girls, and a drive in progress for the construction of addi- 
tional diocesan high schools. It is a sad thing but it is true that 
Catholic higher education for the most part is open only to the 
well-to-do and to the rich. I know many will tell me this is false 
and will point to this or that school where the tuition is low 
and the rates within the reach of the average family, but I form 
my conclusion, not on individual cases, but on an average struck 
from reading numberless catalogues. There is no reason in the 
world why any day pay school should not carry a few what I call 
“dummy scholarships.” When I was Prefect of Studies in St. 
Jeseph’s College High School a few years ago I held examina- 
tions every year for all eighth grade graduates in the city, and the 
students getting nine highest places in the examinations were 
allowed to attend the high school for four years without charge 
provided they maintained a grade a little higher than that required 
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from the other pupils. This arrangement was no great burden 
to the school and made it possible for bright, intelligent boys to 
get their high school education in a Catholic school. But it looks 
as if most of our Catholic schools and colleges are always trying 
to raise their rates, with the result that the poorer boys and girls 
have to go to non-Catholic schools or colleges if they have any 
desire to secure a higher education. This is bad for the boys 
and girls and very bad for the ‘Church, for religious education 
is not a branch of studies but an atmosphere. It cannot be ac- 
quired by an occasional instruction on a Sunday morning or a 
monthly conference. It must be lived every day and must be 
assimilated by daily contact with Catholic principles and ideals. 

The country we live in is a democratic country, the people who 
really count are not the so-called better classes. These so-called 


‘aristocrats are, as far as I can see, the least Catholic portion of 


the whole Church in America. They are the people who are most 
inclined to contract mixed marriages, they give very few vocations 
to either the priesthood or the religious orders, and they are the 
most inclined to find fault with the regulations and the philosophy 
of the Church. It is a source of great discouragement to me to 
realize that most of the religious bodies in the country are using 
all their energies to train this inferior material and seem to have 
littte or no time for the boys and girls who really count and who 
some day will be the leaders in the country, but who will un- 
fortunately get their education from sources unfavorab!e to the 
Catholic Church. Unless we are careful we will leave ourselves 
open in this country to the accusations so often made in Europe 
that the Church is more interested in the classes than the masses. 

We should do everything in our power to make it possible for 
worthy candidates to secure a Catholic education. But we ought 
to be very careful that only the fit should have the chance. Teach- 
ing is a hard profession and cal!s for a tremendous amount of 
energy. The best teachers have only a limited amount of avail- 
able energy and if this is to be thrown away on unpromising 
material then little or no energy will be left for the training of 
those who can be fashioned into splendid centers of activity. 
This, then, is my answer to the first question. Make it possible 
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for all who are fit, to secure higher education under Catholic 
influence, but be very strict and careful in the selection of candi- 
dates for what I consider not a right but a privilege. 

With regard to the second point I would like to say that I 
think there is one general and grave defect in Catholic education. 
It seems to me that most of us forget that education is not doing 
things for people but teaching people to do things for themselves. 
As a result in many schools practically all the work is done by the 
teachers and the pupils are more or less in a passive state. I 
admit that in the lower grades we have to lead the children more 
or less by the hands, but when we approach higher studies we 
ought to be careful to have the pupils stand on their own feet. 
One of the reasons why many boys and girls lose all interest 
in their higher studies and leave school is the fact that they have 
never had a taste of higher studies even in the high school. All 
they experienced was a change of subjects, the method was the 
same. There was no sign of progressive development in either the 
teachers or the pupils. It is my own personal opinion that the 
enthusiasm for classics died in our colleges simply because the 
classics were not taught. We simply exchanged Cicero’s Let- 
ters for Cicero’s Speeches and taught grammar and philology as 
we did in the first years of Latin. Higher education, if it means 
anything, means education on a higher plane. After all man has 
various faculties to develop and each of them requires its own 
exercises. In the early stages the main intellectual faculty is the 
memory. Later on the intellect comes into play and the educa- 
tion should be directed towards this inte!lect to operate in the 
most useful and suitable manner. I have often observed that boys 
who do splendidly in the eighth grade or even first year high, 
fail to be leaders as they advance in the course. They work 
just as hard or even harder, but their marks and ratings are 
growing lower all the time. This is very discouraging to the 
student and is a mystery to the parents, but the explanation is 
found in that whereas the student had a very fine memory, his 
intellectual powers were of a rather mediocre degree. Now higher 
education must aim at the higher faculty, and teachers should 
be very careful to see to it that the work and methods of the 
higher grades lead to thinking and reasoning and less and less 
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to answering questions by rote. Of course you may get better 
results at an examination if you just cram your pupils with the 
correct answer, but at the same time you are doing an injustice 
to your pupils and failing to give them what they came to school 
for —a higher education. 

Now all this discussion leads to the last question of the 
paper. What should be the standard of our higher educational 
schools? I say it should be very high. What we want is well- 
trained leaders, not an army of mediocrities. If the standard 
is low, almost anyone can go ahead and those of really good 
talents are not stimulated to their best efforts. After all, human 
beings are human beings and few of us are inclined to do very 
much unless we are forced to do so. In an article published 
by one of our great Eastern universities there was a paper on this 
very subject and the writer summed up the great defects of all 
our educational institutions by saying, “The problem of all col- 
leges and universities is to make the bright loafer work.” When 
I was teaching junior philosophy in Holy Cross College a few 
years ago I had a student in my class whom I would have given 
a million dollars to have been able to flunk. But I could not. He 
was really very clever and could always get the passing mark. 
As a result his college career was more or less of a failure 
although he never had a condition in his whole course. There is 
entirely too much false charity in our educational system. I call 
it false charity, because it is not charity at all. Charity, if it is 
charity at all, is love, and true love always seeks the best interest 
of each loved object. More boys are ruined by going to high 
school and college than are benefited by it. Instead of learning 
to work and work hard for what they want, they have things 
served on a silver plate to them with the result that when they 
go out into the jungle of the world they find themselves unable 
to compete with men and women who were trained under other 
systems. Why is it that boys and girls work so hard in the pro- 
fessional schools and do so little in the ordinary high school or 
college? In the first place, in the professional school they are 
working for their livelihood, and in the second place, they have 
to pass a State examination where there is little or no chance for 
consideration or charity. 
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Now to sum up briefly my ideas and conclusions. In the first 
place I hold it to be a solid principle that higher education is not 
a right but a privilege. A!I boys and girls have a right to ele- 
mentary education, for that is essential for their earning a living 
and is within the reach of all but the actual defectives. Higher 
education is for the leaders and can be of benefit only to those 
who have the ability to profit by it. It is a form of specialization 
and presupposes an aptitude on the part of the one who under- 
takes it. It is true, almost anyone will gain some good by almost 
any kind of serious study, but the best results can never be at- 
tained as long as the interests of the really fit are sacrificed for 
the meagre advancement of the unsuited majority. Every boy 
and girl in the country who is fit should have the chance 
to go ahead, but not every one in the country should have a 
chance to lower standards, waste the time of teachers, and ruin the 
characters and training of gifted boys and girls, simply because 
their parents have money and it is not considered to be socially 
correct for the best families to send their boys and girls to work 
early in life. If we hope to develop a fine type of Catholic leader 
we must be careful to select the grain from the chaff in our 
schools. We are suffering in this country from the curse of the 
half educated, — the peopie who know so little that they do not 
know they know little or nothing, who have not learned to think 
deeply and carefully and jump at conclusions without weighing 
the evidence, who found everything so easy in their school 
careers that they deve'op what the Pope called an intense aversion 
to work, and veneered with a certain amount of thin polish think 
they are better than their neighbors and feel the world owes 
them a living. Two types should be eliminated from the high 
schools at once. Those who cannot do the work and those who 
will not do the work. The first because they lower the standard 
and hinder the real object of higher education, and the second 
because they are ruining their own characters and are a menace 
to the morals and deve!opment of any school. 

I know that many will disagree with me and many others 
will consider me a kind of an educational fanatic. But I have 
had experience in this matter and had the consolation of seeing 
the school I was at the head of stand high in the general ratings 
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just in proportion as the process of elimination was carried into 
effect and the number of students grew as the standard rose. A 
school is judged, not by its catalogue, but by its output. Well- 
trained representative graduates are its best advertisement and 
untold harm has been done to Catholic education by the grant- 
ing of diplomas and certificates to boys and girls whose only 
claim to a diploma was that their father had money and their 
mothers were friends of the pastors or Mother Superiors. 
Higher education should be education on a higher plane and 
education given to those who have higher gifts. Education is not 
putting things into students’ heads but teaching them to get 
things out of their own heads. Few boys work un!ess they have 
to. And so in conclusion I would say, let us be honest with our- 
selves and with the children. Let us train them for the work 
they have to do in a world that gives very little for nothing. 
Let us labor to train leaders, that with higher education as their 
foundation they may with well-trained minds go out into the 
struggle and do great things to raise men and women to really 
higher planes in ethics, morals and civic virtue. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. WiLtiAM KEAney, C. S. Sp.: The question whether there should be 
universal secondary education .would seem to be answered by Father 
Connor in the negative, particularly in view of the emphasis he lays on 
the purpose of education as being the development of leaders. On the 
other hand he sets down as the norm for the admission or retention of 
students possession of the two-fold qualification: ability to do the work 
of the school and willingness to do it. Surely this is an irreducible 
minimum; no self-respecting person could propose a lower standard 
Father Connor’s paper therefore presents a striking contrast between the 
aristocratic ideal of the purpose we should have in view and the demo- 
cratic ideal of the rule for admission and retention of students. 

As regards the purpose. Leadership of course is manifold in kind and 
degree. There is first of all what we might style passive leadership or 
personal perfection as the realization of nature’s purpose. “The summer 
flower is to the summer sweet, though to itself it only lives and dies.” 
But since the Creator says that it is better for man not to be alone, the 
person who exemplifies preeminence of culture becomes in virtue of 
human association and solidarity a model for.others. Even though he 
voice not the principles of his own excellence he nevertheless has a 
distinctive function of leadership to perform, in accordance with the 
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proverb that words teach but example draws. This leadership is the 
noblest of all because it is the achievement of personality and is the end 
which active leadership should have in view as being the norm to 
measure its values. Active leadership is so-called because it bulks larger 
in the human eye and makes deeper impress on those who are influenced 
more by amplitude than by rate of vibration. This active leadership it is 
the business of the science and art of education to develop in university, 
college, or high school. 

The university has the function of training for specific leadership. 
Each one of us is a microcosm and consequently each is an engineer, 
lawyer, physician, teacher, priest and all those other things which ex- 
perience past, present or future classifies in professions. We listen to 
the voice of reason and follow its prescriptions or at least we prescribe 
for others. But while each man prides himself on having in his brain 
a universal radio set to catch the voices from all of nature’s stations, he 
prides himself still more on having sense enough in matters that affect 
him personally to go to a specialist who has tuned in to one of nature’s 
shrines and has become expert by long practice in catching her voice, 
interpreting her code and applying her message. Hence we have the 
various professions through which nature’s voice becomes articulate and 
authoritative in matters of human welfare. 

Besides this specific leadership there is what might be called general 
leadership, ability which it is the business of the college to develop. The 
college has for its function to take the student through the whole world 
of thought and enable him to see life whole so that at the end of his 
collegiate course he may accept the universe and consider nothing foreign 
to him. He will thus be qualified to serve as a jobber or retail merchant 
of scientific thought, acting as intermediary to adjust it to the capacities 
and needs of the people at large. 

The high school would have for its aim to advance a pupil along 
part of the road of general knowledge and to train him in one or other 
of the arts that give added utility or adornment to life so that eventually 
he may quicken our appreciation of the cosmos-as a worthy setting for 
the drama of human existence. His education should be so conducted 
and organized that if interrupted at the end of high school it can sub- 
sequently be taken up at a convenient time and carried on to the con- 
clusion of a college or university degree attesting his fitness for a speak- 
ing part as one of nature’s qualified exponents. 

To what extent should we seek to realize this ideal of leadership? 
Surely, in the highest possible. Our aim should be to make leadership 
more intensive in its adepts individually and more extensive in the num- 
ber of its adepts. This objective we can begin at once to bring about. 
At present general education through grade school, high school and col- 
lege involves a course extending roughly over sixteen years. This time 
could, if efficiency were introduced, be cut down so as to enable a boy 
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or girl at the age of eighteen to have a college degree with a better 
education than they now receive over a course extending past the age 
of majority. If this can be done it ought to be done. There are at 
present 26,000,000 families in the United States. Of them 22,000,000 
receive an income of less than two thousand dollars a year. The 
prospect for a lightening of the economic burden is not bright. Leaving 
out of consideration marital unions actuated by the ideal of a more 
perfect life, we know from statistics that the average family should 
have at least four children if the population is to receive its natural 
increase. Now, we know from common sense as applied to everyday 
experience that a two thousand dollar income is not sufficient to enable 
most families to keep their sons and daughters at school after their 
eighteenth birthday. Hence the vast majority of potential recruits for 
leadership cease to be such because of the combination of economic con- 
ditions and the protraction of education. 

We cannot substantially change economic conditions. Can we change 
education, can we drop three or four years from the time at present 
necessary for a college degree and still give a better education than we 
do now? It seems to me that we can. The text-books should undergo 
radical change from the standpoint of presentation of subject-matter; 
the teaching staff should be more efficiently organized and supervised ; 
pupils should be classified according to ability and move forward accord- 
ing to respective rate of accomplishment according to English practice 
instead of abreast of each other as under the deadening system of annual 
promotions; heads of institutions should take an active part in the vital 
processes of the school. Finally, the school should confine itself to doing 
for the pupil what the pupil cannot do for himself, thus developing 
the pupil’s initiative and enabling the school to get real value for its 
time and money. Perhaps there is no field of paid human endeavor 
in which there is so much waste motion as there is in education. Fifty 
per cent would be a conservative estimate. If we are to be true to the 
original meaning of the word teacher as indicating not one who tells 
but one who shows, then our education should be reformed so that we 
shall no longer present the inconsistency of teaching all the arts and 
science and practicing none. In a word, the great need to-day is to edu- 
cate the educators. 

As regards the norm for admission or retention of students. To say 
that Catholic education should be catholic.is to voice a truism. So then 
let us open as wide as possible the portals of education. And hearken- 
ing to the behest of Pope Pius IX let us teach all branches of knowledge, 
even the so-called secular branches, in such a way as to bring out their 
religious import. Let us teach the universe as not a mere thing but a 
sign. If we do this our Catholic schools will cease to be trophies to 
mere generosity and will become monuments of enlightenment as they 
send forth in increasing numbers year after year young men and young 
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women, not intellectual solely, but intelligent, reflecting in their faces 
the light of God’s own countenance as they read in the illuminated 
manuscript of nature the message of the divine attributes of power and 
wisdom and goodness, to catch its invitation to the eternal wedding of 
which the one announced by the voice that breathed o’er Eden is but 
a frail and transitory symbol. 








MORTALITY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FRANCIS M. CROWLEY, DIRECTOR BUREAU OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Catholic educators are face to face with many problems, not 
the least among which is high school mortality. We all know 
well that there is an unmistakable falling off of students in the 
successive years of high school, that there is a general exodus 
in those years which mark the end of the compu!sory attendance 
period, and that even those institutions which seem to possess 
all the requisites for a successful school, such as superior equip- 
ment, administration and well-trained faculty, do not display any 
marked holding power. This dropping out process is often re- 
ferred to as mortality, but is more commonly known as elimina- 
tion. 

It seems reasonable to expect that a well-organized school sys- 
tem should carry its pupils through the various grades within a 
certain time limit, since the courses of study and class organiza- 
tion are so planned as to group children according to their ability, 
and the material assigned is supposed to be such as can be mas- 
tered by the childfen during the time period allotted for a given 
grade. The truth of this supposition has given rise to a belief 
amongst educators that the amount of e!imination found in any 
one school system may be used as an index to determine its 
efficiency. 

For the proper conduct of a study of e‘imination it is nec- 
essary to know the educational history of each pupil. Such his- 
tories would furnish facts as to the progress, scholarship, age, 
economic and social environment and the like, of the students. 
In view of the fact that such data could not be easily secured, 
the less scientific but more practicable method of basing the study 
on the enro‘lment in the different years of high school, found 
more frequently in school reports, was resorted to. Time would 
not permit an extended investigation, and it was feared that the 
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wisdom of broadcasting the results of a study which had not been 
thoughtfully planned and assiduously prosecuted would be seri- 
ously open to question and would do more harm than good. The 
figures given for the Catholic high schools cannot, therefore, be 
relied on with the confidence one would perhaps repose in the 
findings of Ayres, Thorndike or Strayer. Their investigations 
extended over a long period of time, involved the expenditure 
of large sums of. money, and made allowances for probable errors 
caused through such factors as retardation, methods of classifying 
pupils by years, transfers, and the effect of unusual increases in 
enrollment from year to year. Mindful of the acrimonious dis- 
cussion that followed the publication of their studies, the writer 
has intentionally refrained from naming any diocese or school. 

It may not be amiss here to go a little more into detail as to 
the method employed. It is the same as that used by Pickell and 
Winkelblech * in their study conducted in 1918. It is referred 
to by one educational writer as the “rough measure method.” 
One class is followed through the four years of high school. The 
difference between the total number entering high school and 
the number at the end of the first year is first determined. This 
is then divided by the number entering the first year. For ex- 
ample: One hundred pupils enter the first year and only 67 of 
the same class enter the second. The difference, 33, divided by 
100, gives.an elimination rate of 33 per cent during the first 
year. The same process is followed for each successive year 
until the last one in the course. It was impossible to make cor- 
rections for increase in population, transfers, deaths, and retarda- 
tion. The latter is perhaps the greatest source of error and is 
usually higher in the earlier years of the course. 

The printed reports of various diocesan superintendents were 
examined and only a few yielded data or gave any space to a dis- 
cussion of the problem as it affected the high school. Ten diocesan 
superintendents were asked to supply data in summarized form. 
A number of high school officials were requested to furnish 
enrollment figures for a period of years, enough to follow at 
least one class through to graduation; the absurd variations 


-* “Elimination from the Public Schools in the United States,” Pickell 
and Winkelblech, School Review, January, 1918. 
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evident in the rates of elimination moved me to discard this class 
of returns. Asa result of this rather hasty canvass, data were se- 
cured for four dioceses, two in the middle west and two west of 
the Mississippi. 

A study of the statistics supplied by one of the western dioceses 
shows that 23 per cent of the pupils leave at the end of the first 
year, 26 per cent at the end of the second, and 14 per cent at 
the end of the third. In other words, of every 100 pupils start- 
ing the course only 51 remain to complete it. A diocese in the 
middle west reported a loss of 21 per cent of its students at the 
end of the first year, 37 per cent at the end of the second, and 6 
per cent at the end of the third. In this case only 46 pupils out 
of every 100 entering remained to graduate. The diocesan super- 
intendent of one of the largest dioceses in the Northwest reported 
that 20 per cent of the students left at the end of the first year, 
31 per cent at the end of the second, and Io per cent at the end 
of the third. The schoo! superintendent of the second western 
diocese set the losses in the first year of his high schools at 
21 per cent, in the second year 11 per cent, and 8 per cent at the 
end of the third. 

It is evident, then, that the greatest loss experienced in these 
four dioceses in the first year is 23 per cent, in the second 37 
per cent, and the third 14 per cent; the smallest is 20 per cent 
in the first, 11 per cent in the second, and 6 per cent in the third. 
The highest average loss is at the close of the second year, the end 
of the compulsory attendance period, sixteen-year compulsory 
attendance laws being operative in three of the States in which 
the dioceses are located. The law in the fourth State is practi- 
cally a sixteen-year law in its operation, since there are so many 
qualifying regulations that most children undoubtedly continue 
until the end of the second year — at least the amount of elimina- 
tion in the year which coincides with the sixteen-year age limit 
would indicate that such is the case. At the time Ayres, Thorn- 
dike and Strayer conducted their studies the fourteen-year com- 
pu'sory attendance law was in effect in most States. The findings 
of the Army examination boards moved many States to pass 
sixteen-year compulsory attendance laws. As a result the period 
of greatest elimination, at least in those States where the law is 
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really enforced (those in which agriculture is the chief industry 
are notable exceptions), has moved forward to the first and 
second years of high school and is no longer effective in the 
upper grades. 

How do the public schools compare with ours? Strayer’s 
study of 318 cities showed a dropping off of one-third to one-half 
after the first year, a litt'e over 25 per cent at the end of the 
second year, and approximately 8 per cent at the end of the 
third. The findings of Thorndike and Ayres, while indicating 
greater losses at the end of each year of the high school, tend 
to show that the real exodus occurs at the close of the first 
year. Picke!l and Winkelb!ech’s study, covering 11,224 public 
high schools, showed that 34 per cent of the pupils failed to reach 
the second year; that 18 per cent more dropped out before the 
third year, and 10 per cent of those remaining failed to complete 
the fourth. In other words, 66 out of every 100 pupils of the 
number entering the study failed to complete the high school 
course. A study conducted in the New Jersey high schoo!s in 
1917 covering 50,000 pupils, showed a loss of 35 per cent of 
the pupils at the close of the first year, 18 per cent at the close 
of the second, and 15 per cent at the close of the third. Accord- 
ing to this study only 45 of every 100 starting remained to gradu- 
ate. 

It would seem, then, that the greatest elimination in the public 
high school occurs in the first two years. The dioceses reporting, 
with one exception, experienced their greatest losses in the second 
year, and these losses exceeded those of the public schools. The 
losses of our schools were, however, much lower at the end of 
the first year, and the ability of our schools to carry their stu- 
dents into the fourth year was much more evident. Since many 
of our smaller schools do not conduct four-year courses there 
was quite a possibility of an inflated elimination percentage at 
the end of the seccnd year—a surmise that would seem to be 
borne out by the fact that one diocesan superintendent intimated 
in his report that this was so. If conditions in the four dioceses 
entering the study indicate the extent of elimination in our Catho- 
lic high schools, it wou'd seem that we fare perhaps a little better 
than the public schoo!s. The constituent membership of three 
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of the dioceses entering our study is drawn from great industrial 
centers, consequently the conditions reflected in the high schools 
would be rather extreme. Other dioceses would probably not 
report high elimination rates. It is very doubtful, however, if 
reports from such a small number of dioceses furnish a just or 
true basis of comparison. 

There is a wide variation among cities in the amount of elimi- 
nation and the point where the children begin to drop out. Ayres 
found that only eleven out of fifty-nine cities studied by him carry 
5 per cent or less of their children through the high school course, 
while eight others carry from 20 to 38 per cent through. In New 
York City, where many of the students are said to enter high 
school to wait until they can secure working permits or to de- 
termine whether the courses offer a greater attraction than the 
prospect of financial independence, on!y 21 per cent of the pupils 
are retained through the four years. Picke'l and Winkelblech 
found that the greatest ho!ding power was displayed by schools 
in Indiana, with a total of 54 per cent, and the lowest in the 
Carolinas where it is only 17. For the entire country the per- 
centage was 38. This great variation is indeed a very hopeful 
phase of the problem, since it shows that the conditions contrib- 
uting to elimination are remedial. It follows that school sys- 
tems suffering seriously from the effects of+this evil can very 
profitably examine the reasons for lower elimination rates in 
cther localities and adopt for their own use the various adminis- 
trative devices found to be in effect. 

Time will not allow for a lengthy discussion of each of the 
factors, problematical or otherwise, to which elimination is usually 
attributed. Students of education are generally agreed that they 
are as follows: Economic pressure, desire to go to work, ill 
health, inadequacy of the courses of study, failure to get along 
with school work, and removal! from locality. In the summaries 
of various studies on the causes for leaving school the largest 
percentage of removals are attributed to economic pressure and 
the desire to go to work. The general opinion of educators is, 
however, that these are not in reality the true ones. Failure 
to progress in school and dissatisfaction with the courses offered 
are undoubtedly the real reasons back of the desire to go to work 
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in many cases, and the findings in the surveys of most social 
agencies have indicated that only a small number of families 
need the children’s earnings to supplement the family income. 
Some students do withdraw because of great economic pressure. 
Not much can be done in such cases, except to establish scholar- 
ships for needy students or secure remunerative employment for 
the students outside of school hours. While it is indubitably true 
that most eliminations are due to possible preventable causes, it 
is almost certain that students who withdraw because of real and 
stern economic pressure cannot be classified as preventable elimi- 
nations. 

A large number of students are eliminated because they lack 
the mental ability to meet the requirements of the work offered. 
Extension of the period for compulsory school attendance and in- 
creased popular interest in education have forced students of 
varying social origin into our high schools during the past few 
years. This rapid increase in enrollment has lowered the gen- 
eral level of mental ability. In the city of Chicago 90 per cent 
of the grammar school graduates enter high school. An investi- 
gation conducted in the high schools of that city in 1923 showed 
that the mental ability of 12,652 members of the entering class 
ranged from the equivalent of the second grade to that of col- 
lege freshmen. This distinct qualitative difference between pupils 
entering high school at the present time makes it more imperative 
than ever that high school officials make provisions for individual 
differences in interests and abilities. Much of the discouragement 
that first-year pupils are subject to can be done away with if 
they are grouped according to their varying abilities. This proc- 
ess, of course, implies the use of intelligence tests, which, if 
properly employed, will render invaluable aid to high school prin- 
cipals in their problems of prognosis and guidance. The tests 
may be given at the opening of the first semester or at the close 
of the school year in the grammar grades. With such an ac- 
curate index of the mental abilities of the entering pupils avail- 
able it should not be a difficult task for teachers to organize class 
groups and adapt methods and subject-matter to the needs of 
the individuals in their respective classes. 

Mental tests do not disclose special talents nor reveal the 
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ability of the pupil to act intelligently in the many crises with 
which every human life is filled. Since intelligence is only one of 
the many factors which make for achievement, it is wise to sup- 
plement the findings of the tests by records of actual accomplish- 
ments and by teachers’ estimates. This grouping of pupils can 
be done effectively in both the large and the small high school. 
They can be classed in three groups: bright, medium and slow. 
The adoption of this plan of grading will serve two ends: brilliant 
pupils will not be compelled to waste their time and slower pupils 
will have much of the discouragement eliminated that must other- 
wise be their lot in the first two years of high school. Discourage- 
ment is usually a big factor in non-continuance in sclool; its re- 
moval will do much to cut into the shocking losses at the end 
of the freshman and sophomore years. 

Elimination is unquestionably a consequent evil of retardation. 
The inauguration of administrative devices to care for retarda- 
tion is of vital. significance in any movement looking to the re- 
duction of possible preventable eliminations. Age is the con- 
trolling factor in elimination. Statistics show that mortality is 
much greater among the higher age-groups. Boys or girls who 
find themselves in the same classes with students who are their 
mental but not their physical superiors, who have to stand the 
taunts that only over-age pupils can draw and young barbarians 
devise, who doubt their own ability to succeed and receive no 
sympathy from teachers devoted to the pleasing task of polishing 
off superior pupils, will soon question the practicability of courses 
that seem petty and trivial and bear no direct relation to their prob- 
lems in life, since they are constantly seeking something tangible, 
something they can grasp, something on which they can vent the 
stored-up energy of the adolescent, against which they can pit 
their cunning in a valiant endeavor to prove that they are also 
capable of winning a p!ace in the sun — and consequently will not 
long continue to rack their over-taxed brains in a frantic effort 
to find a solution for their problems within the school walls, but 
will inevitably choose the only alternative open to them — to enter 
the industrial world. To arrest the downward sweep of the curve 
of enrollment at the end of the compulsory attendance period we 
must first deal a death b!ow to retardation. Granted that the ad- 
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ministrative officials are keenly alive to the needs of this class of 
pupils and show their interest by providing proper adjustments in 
organization, it is evident that the responsibility then rests on the 
shoulders of individual teachers, in that it is incumbent on them to 
employ every possible method to secure from each pupil the best 
progress of which the pupil is capable 

It is generally agreed that the elimination rate is much higher 
among boys than girls, mainly because the courses of study now 
found in our schoo!s are better suited to the needs and natures of 
girls than boys. Girls are by nature more docile than boys, more 
passive, more amenabte to discipline, more willing to adapt them- 
selves to conditions as they find them; boys are more adventure- 
some, more practical, less tolerant, and quicker to question the 
uselessness of taking courses that bear no direct relation to life 
activities of post-school days. Even a hasty examination of 
diocesan superintendents’ reports cannot help but disclose their 
evident dissatisfaction with the present courses of study in our 
high schools. Some few display no small amount of courage in 
indicating the reasons that contribute to student leakage and the 
lack of differentiated courses for boys is one on which they 
are in absolute agreement. 

Why is it that report after report stresses the fact that the 
high school’s primary function is not to prepare students for 
college entrance; that in the course of its development the real 
purpose — preparation for life — has been lost sight of; that the 
courses of study have become more or less rigid; that flexibility, 
as represented by provision for individual differences, is practi- 
cally unknown; that the intended aim of the high school — to 
fit the student for his life activities in the best possible way — 
must be restored? It would seem that the answer is that there 
is “too little opportunity for vocational, semi-vocational, or even 
technical training, which may lead to a definite and profitable 
means of livelihood in post-schools days.” In our present school 
system col'ege preparatory courses are available everywhere, 
while vocational training courses are rather the exception than 
the rule. The economic as we'll as the cultural aspect of life must 
receive attention in our Catholic secondary schools. Surely 
God did not ordain that only those who will be fortunate enough 
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to enter the portals of our Catholic colleges should alone con- 
tribute to the making of a greater America and the establishment 
of a more influential Church. The rights of children who must 
go to work at the end of the high school course or after the few 
years their parents can afford to send them, merit as earnest 
consideration as those of their more fortunate brothers who are 
as assured of receiving a college education as they are of living 
at all. , 

A word on educational guidance. In the educational world 
the word guidance has come to stand for the wise direction of 
the activities of the individual to the end that he may attain a well- 
rounded development. The various forms of vocational, remedial, 
civic, cultural, personal, and social guidance are commonly under- 
stood to comprise educational guidance. It is not enough to 
provide special courses for students — the advice of a seasoned 
counselor and careful follow-up are also vitally necessary. We 
are all familiar with the pitiful, floundering freshman, wandering 
around like an absent-minded husband in a Piggly Wiggly store, 
not knowing what he wants nor where to get it. Is it not pain- 
fully true that there is often no harmony or principle discernible 
in the mode of selection of the course he pursues? Every high 
school worthy of the name should, therefore, have a definite 
guidance program and an educational counselor. This counselor 
should be trained in the work and should have at his or her dis- 
posal “time to survey the whole field of education, time to investi- 
gate the possibilities of each line of instruction without prejudice, 
and time to study the scientific basis upon which students and in- 
dividual needs may be judged.” In the event that a teacher can- 
not be delegated for this purpose the home-room teacher should 
undertake the actual guidance temporarily. Personal guidance 
periods, during which no lessons are prepared, will serve this 
purpose well. Such intimate contact with the pupils will give 
the teacher an excellent opportunity to discuss their personal prob- 
lems with them. All of this presupposes, of course, that the 
parents are frequently consulted and always made a third party 
in any discussion concerning the children’s future school work. 

Contributing factors such as evasion of compulsory attendance 
laws, lack of application, illness, physical defects, irregular at- 
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tendance, and the nomadic habits of parents, have not been dis- 
cussed. The writer feels that they have been thoroughly threshed 
out in papers read at previous meetings, and in the final analysis 
are faults which can be corrected by closer cooperation be- 
tween the home and the school or a more effective functioning 
of administrative devices already in existence. More time would 
be needed for a comprehensive discussion of new schemes de- 
vised to carry the greatest number possible through high school, 
such as the issuance of failure warnings at the end of a six weeks’ 
period, talks by students who have left and returned or are now 
employed and would like to return, the creation of a local tradi- 
tion for “staying in’, and better and more diverse extra-curricular 
activities. The writer genuinely hopes that the foregoing has 
thrown some light on the problem of mortality in secondary 
schools. 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joon R. Hacan, D. D.: Mr. Crowley has broached one of 
the really vital problems of Catholic education. I feel, however, that 
he has said too little or too much. He seems to have refrained deliber- 
ately from touching certain aspects of this question, either because he 
did not care to bring in phases which exigencies of time forbade him 
to treat satisfactorily or Because he feared to stir up an educational 
hornet’s nest. Sooner or later this problem of mortality must be faced 
and dealt with. And after listening to Mr. Crowley’s masterly discus- 
sion I am sure that all of us will promise him immunity from harm if 
he will consent to make exhaustive studies in this matter and give the 
results either in book form or in a series of articles in one of the edu- 
cational reviews. 

In the paper just read there was drawn no clear line of demarcation 
between the Catholic and the public schools in this matter of elimina- 
tion. Some of the causes are common to both systems. However, as 
to the origin or source of these causes there must be frequently wide 
divergence. Our Catholic higher schools are far more autonomous in 
matters of administration and policy than are the public schools. The 
policy of the Catholic school is formulated exclusively by the Bishop, the 
pastor or the religious community which owns and operates it. The 
policy of the public school is conditioned quite as much from without as 
from within. The public educational authorities can not always do what 
they feel to be best but must often comply with demands from interests 
of one kind or another which have no compelling force with us. Conse- 
quently our Catholic high schools are in a position to deal with their 
own problems in their own way. Recognizing this, they ought also to 
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recognize that responsibility for conditions in their schools rests with 
them and with no one else. 

It is generally admitted, I suppose, that the chief cause of mortality 
in high schools is the meagerness of their courses and the futility of 
many of these to equip the student for life. Accordingly if we approach 
this business of readjusting courses the first question which ought to be 
asked of the Catholic high school is this: What is the goal of your 
training? I would wish to have an answer in terms not of theory 
but of actual fact, and given by the teachers and administrators them- 
selves. A fair percentage of replies would list as the first aim of the 
Catholic high school the obtaining of numerous religious vocations. 
Now, it is manifest that in schools where this is the prime consideration 
no courses will be introduced, or at least favored, which would seem 
to lead away from the religious vocation ideal. The low percentage of 
graduates in such schools would not unduly disturb the authorities if 
sufficient recruits for the religious life were obtained. In other words, 
such schools suffer as did many of the Catholic colleges of the past: 
they are merely preparatory schools for the seminaries, the monasteries 
and the convents. 

As in the case of the public high schools, our schools also have been 
too much influenced by the colleges. The result has been that high school 
courses and studies are largely made with a view to satisfying the college 
entry requirements but not the problems of real life. If all high school 
entries would continue on into college, all would be well. The facts, 
however, as Mr. Crowley has well stated, are quite the other way. This 
same difficulty of trying to satisfy the requirements of a superior school 
at the expense of the students of a lower school has been solved in the 
case of many elementary school systems by disregarding the demands 
of the high schools. This has been notably the case in the matter of 
English. Formerly, the elementary schools taught English as a subject 
foundational to high school Latin and Greek. The result was that the 
children knew their syntax thoroughly and talked like bootblacks. Now 
we teach the children to speak and write correctly, give syntax a very 
secondary place and leave the high schools to wrestle with their own 
problems. 

Another phase of our question is this: Is it advisable to endeavor 
to retain a higher percentage of pupils? This could be answered by find- 
ing out something definite and general regarding the natural limits 
of the learning power. By means of widespread intelligence tests and 
a thorough caucus of opinions of experienced teachers we ought to be 
able to obtain an answer to this. If there are definite learning limits, 
then even the multiple track plan is in need of thorough revision. I 
would suggest as a significant fact in this connection that some of the 
most pronounced opponents of the proposed Child Labor Amendment 
were leading educators. It is well to analyze a raw material before 
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attempting to work it into various products. Aristotle put the matter 
in metaphysical form when he said that “forma educitur ex potentia 
materiae”. In more blunt fashion a classical poet expressed the same 
thought by saying that “you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” In this matter we have opinions and opinions. What we want 
are facts. 

The method advocated by Mr. Crowley of rating pupils in X, Y and 
Z groups just before they enter high schools has the advantage of en- 
abling the high school teachers to classify their pupils at once and thus 
save time and energy. It is used in many dioceses with success. Of 
more benefit still is the advising pupils of the eighth grade as to what 
type of high school to enter and what courses to take. A child with 
no aptitude for languages, for example, should never be permitted to 
enroll in an academic high school. 

But supposing that we saw the ways and means of decreasing mor- 
tality, we would again be confronted with the old question of how to 
finance the additional. buildings and how to find the additional teachers. 
I realize that we never know what we can do until we try. Cleveland, 
for example, for the past several years has been conducting an annual 
school building program of three million dollars a year, a thing that 
would have been deemed impossible a few years ago. But school build- 
ings are becoming more and more expensive. Technical and commercial 
schools, which we must build if we would receive and hold all our 
children, are especially costly to build, equip and maintain. 

Then, too, after seventy-five years of systematic and earnest effort 
throughout the country we are giving Catholic elementary education 
to less than fifty per cent of our children. If the Catholic high school 
system is to be enriched with new courses and to be expanded, then 
we know definitely here and now that the grade schools will suffer, 
since it is chiefly from the elementary schools that the increased teaching 
staffs of these high schools will be garnered. Add to this the fact that 
high school education is becoming more and more general throughout 
the country and that our Catholic child population is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and you have the reason why many Catholic educators 
look askance on plans to increase the enrollment in our high schools. 
However, increasing the enrollment and devising ways and means of 
decreasing mortality are two different things. The mortality can and 
should be decreased. Each high school, by examining its own conscience, 
can easily solve its own problem. It should first of all have a real 
consciousness of its purpose. It should arrange its courses to accomplish 
that purpose. It should admit only such students who by means of 
tests and by scrutinies of their careers have given promise and expecta- 
tion of being able to master these courses and whose ambitions in life 
seem to correspond with the definite objects for which the school exists. 
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Any other procedure is unjust to the pupil and ultimately harmful to 
the school. 

But this whole subject of high school mortality is one which should 
not be dismissed in any summary fashion. As I mentioned in the be- 
ginning, I believe that there is here a field for research of the pain- 
staking and intelligent kind which Mr. Crowley both by his ability 
and his position could well undertake. I, for one, invite him cordially 
to do so, even though I realize well that in the event of his accepting such 
an invitation there will issue from the offices of the Welfare Conference 
a veritable deluge of Mr. Crowley’s formidable questionnaires. 


BrorHer Pracipus, C. F. X: In the consideration of this subject 
several extraneous circumstances, none of them correlated except inso- 
far as they have a bearing upon attendance in secondary or high schools, 
have to be considered. I have in mind these facts which cannot be over- 
looked when high school attendance and the dropping off in high school 
attendance after the first, the second, or the third year are to be dis- 
cussed. 

First, State and Federal legislation governing child labor. In most 
States compulsory education is required until the completion of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year. As a rule boys and girls are finishing the 
grammar schools at the age of thirteen or fourteen. Even if the boy 
or girl will be obliged to go to work at the earliest period the law allows 
yet there are one or two years, maybe more, that will have to be spent 
in school. The high school then is the only place to which they can go. 
They foresee that as soon as they reach the age-limit they will be obliged 
for economic reasons to leave school. The result is in many cases an 
indifference to study and a breaking down of that interest which is so 
essential to success. This type of pupil presents a problem which I am 
certain we are all familiar with. What can be done to keep the boy or 
the girl keyed up to the limit and at the same time give them those 
things which will be of most benefit to them when they have to earn 
their own livelihood? This is a matter for the program makers, the 
prefects of study and. the principals to consider. We do not want to 
neglect the cultural: and the formative, and yet we cannot overlook 
the utilitarian. Many schools answer the question with the two-year 
business course. They might go farther and fare worse; but I am not 
sure that the two-year business course is the best. The youth or maiden 
is then about sixteen years of age. An improvement to my mind would 
be one year of straight academic work previous to the business. The 
extra year would more than be made up for by the experience added, 
and the seventeen-year-old applicant for a position would be more apt to 
get a favorable hearing than the boy or girl who is a year younger. 

Second, the backward pupil. So far as I am aware the high school 
will admit all applicants who can show an eighth grade certificate. It 
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is very evident that not all such are qualified to carry to a successful 
termination the regular academic or college preparatory course. Still, 
according to the law they are not old enough to go to work. Since they 
cannot cope with the prescribed academic course with any hope of 
success, some means must be adopted to fit the course to their mentalities. 
Here again is where the wise program maker will have to exercise his 
or her ingenuity;"if Mohammed will not come to the mountain, the 
mountain must be brought to him. Shall we lower the standard, then, 
to make it conform to the capabilities of the slow or backward pupil? 
No, not lower it; rather modify it. But, it may be objected, shall we 
eliminate the difficult studies in order to induce backward boys and girls 
to enter high school or to keep them there after they have once entered? 
The law in most States has answered the first part of the question for us. 
They must continue school work for a period after the grammar grades 
if they have not reached the work age. Regarding keeping them in 
school, it might be well to give a variety of courses, provided the size 
of the teaching staff and the enrollment justifies it. Some high school 
work, even though it be but for a year, is better than none at all. I 
believe in adhering strictly to the regular college preparatory course for 
those who have the mentality, the will, and the ambition to pursue it, but 
we all know that under present admission requirements many enter 
high school who are lacking in some one of these essentials, and it is 
for these I would provide by means of a modified course if the number of 
teachers and economic conditions would warrant it. 

Third, restrictions on learning trades. Time was when the vigorous 
youth upon the completion of his common school education could turn 
his hand to the mastering of a trade under the tutelage of a master 
mechanic. One of the objectionable features of trade and labor unionism 
has been, to my mind, the curtailment of this privilege and as a result 
we find in the high schools many a husky youth who, although furnishing 
excellent material for the football squad, yet is perhaps much better fitted 
to take his place in the fields of industry. We do not regret his being 
there, still we sometimes feel that his time could be put to better ad- 
vantage to himself elsewhere. He is the type who will require a modified 
course, who will have to be nursed along, if his high school career is to 
extend beyond the first or the second year. I dare say we all want the 
youth of the present to get as much education as possible, —all parents 
desire that their children enjoy advantages which through force of cir- 
cumstances were perhaps denied them, but I sometimes question whether 
the present system is after all the better system. Experience seems to 
show that the men and the women who had to leave school early possess 
a virility which is lacking in the youth of to-day. The blame does not 
rest on the high school solely, it can be traced to many modern condi- 
tions, prominent among them being the hedges which have been placed 
about the crafts and which I may say compels a boy to adapt himself 
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to a system for which he is not fitted by temperament. Is it any wonder, 
then, that there is a leakage in high school attendance, and that even 
if the boy should continue in school he will cultivate habits which are 
a handicap rather than a foundation to success in later life? There are 
some schools for this type of boy, trade, mechanics art, manual training, 
etc., but the unfortunate circumstance is that but few of them are under 
Catholic supervision. This is a gap which will have to be filled before 
our Catholic high school system is complete. 

Fourth, economic conditions in the family. This is often a very 
important factor in determining the length of a student’s stay in high 
school. For the ambitious student, however, our present system fur- 
nishes some means which will obviate the necessity of his leaving school 
before the completion of the course. The hours of school work in 
most places are so arranged as to give the student time for gainful 
occupation after school hours. Most high schools dismiss early in the 
afternoon and no boy or young man who really wants an education 
need lack gainful employment during his high school course. 

The four points outlined above, if they do not cover the whole field, 
at least may be considered among the most prominent causes for mor- 
tality in high schools. Are the causes irremediable? I think not. I be- 
lieve a remedy can be applied to each of the cases mentioned. I believe 
that the average school life of the high school student can be lengthened 
by an adjustment of the program of studies which will take into con- 
sideration the ability of the student, his outlook upon life, and the 
environment, social and industrial, in which his lot is cast. One hun- 
dred per cent attendance for four years we need never expect, but any- 
thing which will lengthen his school life and school interest is worthy 
of a trial. 








LEISURE TIME EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT 


BROTHER BARNABAS, F. S. C., LL. D., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
BOY LIFE BUREAU, KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


In this discussion Father Kilian is going to present the prob- 
lem from the pastoral point of view and Father Cunningham from 
the point of view of the school. Let me direct your attention to 
what has happened to the home and the pressing need arising 
from these changes. 


The human family is entering upon a new era. Different needs 
are manifest at different epochs in the world’s development and 
the requirements of to-day: are different from those of yesterday. 
The life of the family is quite unlike what it was a short two 
generations ago. We have progressed from the ox-cart to the 
automobile; from the itinerant peddler to the department store; 
from hand-made tools to machines of almost human intelligence. 
Instead of a letter at twenty-five cents an ounce that took many 
days to reach its destination, we have the telephone and the radio. 
Human life is at once simpler and more complex. The physical 
business of living is easier. Our houses are better heated and 
lighted; water flows from shining taps instead of from a pain- 
fully manipulated pump. Farm occupations are simplified by 
tractors, reapers, separators and incubators. A great deal of 
leisure time has been wrung from the business of living. It is 
this leisure time that, while it enriches our lives, makes them more 
complex. Our recreations include ten activities where our grand- 
fathers knew one. Necessarily this affects the youth of the na- 
tion. Necessarily this complex life affects the characters of our 
boys. The child has a simple soul. He needs, not a complexity 
of activities, but simpler ones. He is as elemental as a savage; 
he wants a simple environment, not the multiplicity of activities 
that surround him on every side. His nervous organism be- 
comes over developed. 
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The members of the family until some fifty years ago spent 
their lives together. Father and the boys worked together in 
the fields; together they built the barns and cared for the ‘stock. 
Together they planned and saved for the future, together they 
found amusement and relaxation. As the development of rural 
life gives way to cities and social and industrial changes appear, 
the parents are now too much occupied in making a living to 
educate the children properly. Women have entered the ranks 
of industry in growing numbers. In the social classes where 
actual wage earning on the part of the mother is not necessary, 
there are numerous activities that prevent the former close and 
intimate family life. During this time of transition a third 
agency in the education of youth was developed —the school. 
The French nation was perhaps the first to realize the vital im- 
portance of universal education, and it was shortly after the 
Revolution in France that schoo!s were established bearing some 
relationship to the school system as we know it to-day. For 
over a century these three agencies, the school, the Church, and 
the home, have been working together to develop and train the 
boy and girl for citizenship. 

But this is a new epoch upon which we are entering. There is 
nothing to be regretted in the change from old customs, but we 
must recognize the fact that a change has come and we must 
prepare to meet the new conditions if we are to save the man- 
hood and womanhood of the world. The Church no longer has 
the hold on youth it used to have. Who will question this? There 
was a time when even the recreation of the people was centered 
in the churchyard. This is true no longer. Nor can the school 
alone save the situation. Here are some figures from New York 
City which will prove illuminating. In America as is well known 
especial emphasis is laid upon the importance of elementary train- 
ing and stringent truancy laws keep the boy in school as long 
as possible. Yet these are the conditions that obtain in New 
York City, and to a greater extent no doubt in many localities 
throughout the world to-day. The actual percentage of boys 
in New York City between the ages of twelve and eighteen who 
attend school is 51.5, slightly over half. In other words, half 
the boys do not attend school at all during some of their formative 
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years and over three-fourths of the boys that do go attend under 
conditions that do not permit the individual instruction and the 
personal relationship that are absolutely necessary to building 
character. Now, the boy in his teens is as sensitive as a young 
plant, and as plastic as a piece of clay. He needs the companion- 
ship, craves the friendship of a man. That his home does not 
supply it, that his school fai!s him and his Church cannot meet 
his needs, do not change his nature. Companionship he must 
have and he gets it where he can — in the street and up the alley. 

By the design of God there is a particular time in a boy’s 
life when he seeks a man upon whom to mould his character. 
In the past as has been noted there was his father, his close com- 
panion, his ideal. With the passing of rural conditions the school- 
master supplied this need to a great extent. He knew little about 
the science of pedagogy and his instruction perhaps made up in 
force what it lacked in finish. But he did enter vividly into the 
lives of the boys in his schoolroom; he was a vital factor in the 
community and a force in building its character. The community 
apparently underrated the type of his leadership, however. They 
paid the teacher so poorly that the young men felt they could 
not afford to go into the profession. They left the ranks of 
teachers and the job of educating our boyhood has been turned 
over largely to women. Now in many respects [{ believe that 
women are better fitted to teach than men; and they are pos- 
sessed of a sublime patience and a sympathetic understanding. 
But these qualities do not alter the fact that during his impres- 
sionable years the boy craves and needs the companionship and 
friendship of an adult of his own sex. Between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen is the most important period of a boy’s life. It is 
then that his ideals are acquired, his character formed. In these 
years he needs the leadership of a man of high principles. He 
needs an ideal on whom he may model his own character. Psy- 
chologists tell us that the vital influence in our lives is not 
what is preached at us, not what is taught to us, but the human 
influence, the personal reaction on the part of those around 
us to this situation and to that. Every boy needs a hero to wor- 
ship. Pity the boy whose hero is the professional — and 
the bootlegger ! 
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The largest part of a boy’s daily life is spent not merely without 
proper adult companionship, it is spent with practically no guid- 
ance whatever. Even though the boy be one of the lucky minority 
that are attending school; even though he belongs to the still 
smaller number that attend a religious school also, an examina- 
tion of his time reveals that the greatest part of it is undirected 
by either of these institutions. His daily average of religious 
instruction is one-quarter of an hour. His daily average in 
school (making allowances for vacations and holidays) is less 
than three hours. He spends perhaps nine hours in sleeping and 
four at indoor home occupations. This leaves him eight hours 
that are all his own. It is then the lessons of the home, the 
school and the Church receive their practical test in the life of 
the boy. It is then his free will rejects or chooses the principles 
which he has been taught. It is then in his leisure time that his 
future life is made or broken. The boy is a human dynamo. 
Going, doing — it is as easy to dam Niagara as to check the 
activity of a healthy youth in his teens. The wind will blow and 
the water will dash along, do what we will. But the wind which 
played havoc in the garden turns the windmi'l industriously, and 
the power of the water which upset the boat may be harnessed 
to run an engine. The boy’s restless energy, if directed, may be 
guided to useful pursuits and wholesome ideals. One boy out of 
every fourteen is hailed into court for delinquency. Delinquency 
is largely misdirected energy. After leaving a boy’s natural in- 
stincts entirely unguided, we arrest and penalize him for exer- 
cising his God-given energy ! 

Two things are needed; a program of directed activity for. the 
boy’s leisure time, and men trained professionally for his leisure- 
time leadership just as teachers are trained to direct his mind, 
and doctors to care for his body. It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the importance of this type of leadership. It is too 
vital a thing to the world of the future to be left to chance. 
Such leaders must have tact, sympathy, and wisdom. They 
must be men of high character, dedicating their lives to the ser- 
vices of their country through its boyhood. They must have physi- 
cal buoyancy and youth. They must have training. Surely no 
requirements of education are too high for this profession. The 
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recreation leaders must be trained in pedagogy, for they have to 
teach; they must be familiar with psychology, for young minds 
are in their care, they must be practiced in sports and athletic 
activities ; they must be versed in various crafts and occupations 
dear to a boy’s heart. Many of our movements that are dealing 
with leisure-time programs have drawn up definite standards 
of training for their professional workers. They feel that a four- 
year course at some accredited college followed by a period of 
intensive graduate study is not too heavy a requirement. 

It was only a short generation ago when any girl who completed 
school was considered qualified to teach. It is hardly a longer time 
that we have been giving highly specialized instruction to den- 
tists. The profession of forestry was unknown to our fathers. 
Recreational leadership is still at its beginning. Shall we de- 
mand lower qualifications of those who are going to form the 
characters of the boyhood of the nation than we do of the man 
who conserves our forests or fills our teeth? The agencies that 
are working upon this problem—the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts of America, the Y. M. H. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, the Boys’ Club Federation, are striving 
to fill their ranks. There is no doubt that boys want and need a 
program of directed activity. The great need is for leadership 
Yes, that is the very heart and soul of such work. But back of 
the volunteer leader, encouraging him, directing him, guiding him, 
is needed the trained worker. 

Let us not repeat tHe costly mistake we made in the teaching 
profession. High standards of character, ability and training 
are necessary for this vocation and they must meet a com- 
mensurate reward. No other profession takes so much time to 
master, no other is so vital to the life of the nation. The young 
men who enter its ranks should not feel anxiety about their 
compensation. They should be able to put their whole life into 
their profession. The need for such professional direction is 
clearly evidenced in the development of national and inter- 
national associations for free-time guidance. Therefore, it is 
of vital importance that we should not Jose time discussing the 
advisability of leadership. In order to save this generation of 
boys we must recognize the importance of such leadership and its 
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importance to the world and set about providing it. It is vital 
that we put back into the life of the boy the really high type 
of man that we wish him to take as his model. 

Circumstances have produced the demand for this new pro- 
fession — boy guidance. It is essential that we do not allow it 
to suffer as we did the profession of teaching. We must so 
emphasize its importance that men of the highest type will recog- 
nize that they may render the highest service through this means; 
that they may have the conscious conviction that it is worth- 
while work and that at the end of his career such a leader may 
look back and see the impress he has made upon the citizenship 
of his time in service to his country. To contribute to welfare 
work in America the Knights of Columbus felt, after careful 
investigation, that they could give no greater benefit than to 
establish a school for training such leaders and work out such a 
curriculum as would be accepted by authorities as meeting the 
highest academic standards. After consultation with prominent 
educational and social leaders, such a course has been, established. 
It is a two-year graduate course leading to the degree M. A. The 
students are preparing themselves for leadership in some form of 
free-time boy work. They are the type of men that are out- 
standing in any community, possessing the necessary qualifications 
of character, personality and leadership. This course has been 
established at the University of Notre Dame, at South Bend, 
Indiana. The authorities feel that if only the energy which is 
put into the problem of juvenile delinquency were expended in 
constructive work, in playgrounds and leadership, there would 
not be the same necessity for juvenile courts and probation 
officers. 

There are in America alone some eight million boys between 


_ the ages of eight and seventeen. Probably not two million of them 


are definitely reached by any leisure program. The volunteer 
leader is essential to spreading the influence of the program 
among the other six million. He is the one who comes directly 
into the life of the boy and develops in him the highest type 
of manhood. But if these six millions of boys in America, and 
uncounted millions of boys the world over, are to have the 
benefits of a recreation program, back of the volunteer leader 
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needed must stand the trained boy worker. He it is who directs 
the program, who encourages and trains the volunteer; who 
from his superior knowledge of boy psychology is able to main- 
tain proper contact between the boys and the volunteer worker. 
No standards are too high for leadership of this type. As school 
people let me urge upon you to welcome among your ranks as 
professionally trained experts, the new profession, “Boy Guid- 


ance”’. 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. Kiran Hennricu, O. M. Cap.: I have been asked to add to 
Brother Barnabas’ interesting talk the pastoral point of view of boys’ 
leisure-time work. I suppose this to mean the attitude of pastors to- 
wards this activity and how a boys’ organization may be profitable to 
the Church and to the parish in particular. 

The mind of the supreme pastor is well expressed in Canon 684 
saying that all organizations of Catholics must be under the jurisdiction 
and the care of the Bishop of the diocese, and Canon 684 warns against 
all lay organizations which endeavor to withdraw from the supervision 
of the Church. A further manifestation of the mind of the supreme 
pontiff is found in the regulations issued on the occasion of the Knights 
of Columbus audience in Rome. In this document the direction and 
spiritual supervision is placed under the jurisdiction of a monsignor 
who holds the place of the Pope, the Bishop of Rome. Moreover, 
another step taken in this connection was the organizing of an inter- 
national office of social work by Pope Benedict XV and at present 
financed by our Holy Father. All juvenile organizations are invited to 
join the international movement for Catholic youth, This presupposes 
that they are all under Catholic jurisdiction. Finally the Holy See 
has given its approbation and has granted indulgences to the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade; the hierarchy has recommended the work for boys and 
pastors give it their support. From all this we may conclude that boys’ 
work is wanted as a valuable pastoral aid, because we cannot well 
imagine that the Church had other intentions in this matter. 

Now before we go full steam ahead in this work we must first answer 
the question, “What kind of an organization should we adopt? Should we 
adopt a Catholic or another organization?” Regarding our schools we 
have settled the matter. Wherever available, Catholic schools for Catholic 
children. We request our men and women to join Catholic organiza- 
tions and one would imagine the same would hold true with recreational 
movements for our boys and girls. And it does. Some Bishops and pas- 
tors have taken a stand in this matter in as far as they insist on a Catholic 
organization for their boys. This does not exclude the use of existing 
non-Catholic organizations as an expediency, but it does exclude them on 
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principle because they cannot conform with the regulations expressed 
above. Some years ago the matter was easily settled by saying “there 
is no national Catholic organization.” There is one now. It is the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade, a product grown in the garden of the Church, effi- 
cient and capable of adaptation and extension. 

The next thing to be considered is the leadership. An organization is 
worth only as much as its leaders are worth. Therefore the leaders 
must be trained and those who are to act as executive secretaries must 
have a professional training. This training has been taken up by the 
University of Notre Dame and we hope to have within one year a number 
of men capable of extending and conducting leisure-time work for boys. 
But the bulk of leadership will have to be done by volunteers under the 
guidance of the professional leaders and these volunteers need a certain 
amount of training and the more they get the better the results will be. 

The training of volunteer leaders is an obligation resting upon the 
headquarters of the organization. The Catholic Boys’ Brigade has well 
recognized its responsibility in this connection. A course of twenty lec- 
tures combined. with a period of actual practice was given at St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, and prepared the publication of our theoretical Hand- 
book, Boy Guidance, being a short course in Catholic boy leadership. The 
practical work has been explained in the last three volumes of our official 
monthly bulletin, The Brigade, and in our official publications. A Read- 
ing Course in Boy Guidance based on the above and other publications has 
been prepared and has been placed in the public libraries. Finally a cor- 
respondence course is now also available. Hence a constructive piece of 
work has already been done in the matter of leadership training. 

The last point which I desire to mention is the attitude of pastors to- 
wards social work for boys. The experience of many years makes me 
believe that the majority of pastors do see the need of this kind of work 
but none of them will touch it unless the organization offering itself gives 
hopes of solving existing problems and fits into the parish organization. 
No pastor will relinquish the control over his boys to others, especially not 
to outside agencies. They all wish to maintain their pastoral rights of 
supervising the work. These rights we must recognize ‘and must consider 
in the training of leaders. If we can bring about the production 
of well-trained professional and volunteer leaders who recognize and 
respect the Catholic principles and consider the pastoral aspects of the 
work, we will build up a Catholic organization under the leadership of 
Jesus Christ and His earthly representatives for the welfare of the boy, 
the benefit of Church and country, and above all for the greater glory 
of God. ’ 


Rev. W. F. CunnincHam, C. S. C.: As school people I suppose there 
is no one here who would disagree with the statement that “Every activity 
in life has educative value if properly directed”. If this supposition is 
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true this general agreement would be quite sufficient for speaking of 
“leisure-time education” and for considering this subject in an educa- 
tional conference. But over and above this general consideration I wish 
to call your attention to three facts which have brought about great 
changes in our modes of living and make it imperative for all interesied 
in the proper upbringing of youth to give definite attention to this free- 
time problem. The first is a great increase in scientific knowledge; second, 
the democratic form of government under which we live; and third, the 
invention of machinery. These three facts have taken place for the most 
part during the last three centuries and in the order named. Hence we 
quite properly speak of the seventeenth century as the one in which 
occurred the scientific revolution. Man long considered the earth the 
center of the universe but following upon the work of men like Galileo 
and Newton (the latter was born in 1642, the same year in which the 
formed died), he began to look up and out and this great physical universe 
in which we live has ever since been becoming more familiar to him. 
The eighteenth century obviously may be labelled the century of political 
revolution. Notably our own, beginning in 1776 and the French Revolu- 
tion following shortly after. Here is the real beginning of the modern 
conception of a social democracy in which all the people have a share 
in the government. Quite apparently, too, the nineteenth century may 
well be labelled the century of the industrial revolution following upon 
the invention of machinery. The domestic system of industry, where 
almost everything was provided for in the home (for example, in the 
old colonial days here in this country) was supplanted by the factory 
system and this same change from small units to operation on a great 
scale has permeated every form of life. Thus, for instance, the modern 
department store, instead of the small shop, and the modern sky-scraper, 
filled with offices of business and professional men, characterize the mod- 
ern city. _ 

It was to be expected, of course, that these great changes would have 
a definite effect upon the school. The scientific revolution brought forth 
new bodies of knowledge and this meant new materials to be added to 
the old subjects in the curriculum. More than that, it meant new subjects 
that had never appeared there before, notably the natural sciences. In the 
second place, the modern conception of a social democracy, in which all 
the people take part, has placed upon the school the burden of preparing 
every individual for an intelligent part in the great undertaking of govern- 
ment. In the third place, the invention of labor-saving machinery, result- 
ing in the industrial revolution and the great increase in leisure time, has 
changed the nature of the school population. Hence, we are faced to-day 
with the fact of “the hordes in the high school and the crowds in the 
colleges.” 

The suggestion I wish to offer for your consideration is that the school 
with its task increased in this threefold way needs help and that free-time 
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programs are in a position definitely to offer help in this emergency. 
With regard to the increased scientific knowledge, not every school con- 
cerned with general education—a high school, for example—can. offer 
a course in radio, but the boy or girl who is interested in this new de- 
velopment frequently takes opportunity to find such a course in a free-time 
program, as, for example, in the Boy Scouts’ program. In the second 
place, the school, of course with the introduction of and the continual 
improvement in teaching the social sciences, can do much towards making 
the coming generation competent for self-government. I submit, however, 
that free-time programs are in a better position to do this. The very 
fact that they are “free-time” programs involves evidently that the indi- 
viduals are on their own resources, although under leadership, and in so 
far as these programs develop the power of self-government, they are 
doing the one thing that insures a cooperative spirit in civil govern- 
ment. In the third place, in regard to the great increase in the school 
population, we must not be deceived by appearances. As a matter of 
fact boys and girls in later adolescence, that is, boys and girls of sixteen 
years of age or older, for the most part are not in school at all. For 
example, in New York when the military training law was passed with 
the idea that it would reach practically all boys of sixteen years of age, 
it was discovered that only ten per cent of them were in school. The situ- 
ation is about the same for girls. Hence, if the education of this group 
of individuals is to be carried on at all it must be done largely through 
free-time programs and in clubs and other organizations that offer edu- 
cational opportunities for those who have the ambition to take advantage 
of them. 

Finally, let me call your attention here’ to the fact that school people 
in general have awakened to the need of free-time education. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities are now an integral part of the school program, particularly 
the high school level. This is evidence of the fact that school people are 
making an effort to insure the carrying over of education into the leisure 
time. 

I wish to call your attention now briefly to the effect that these changes, 
particularly the changes resulting from the industrial revolution, have 
had upon the life of the adolescent boy and girl. In the first place, as 
already mentioned, there is a great increase in leisure time, not only for 
adults through labor-saving machinery but also for young people. The 
discipline of chores is almost gone from the boy’s life; and the girl is 
hardly better situated. The boy doesn’t have to return from school 
to cut the wood because we burn gas. In the spring instead of taking 
care of the garden his biggest job is a trip to the neighborhood grocery 
and almost any girl can serve a meal on short notice if she is provided 
with a can opener. Another result of the industrial revolution is what 
is generally known as the “urbanization of our population.” We are 
horded in cities and only too often the modern home is a hall bedroom 
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or flat. In the third place, (this applies particularly to the boy), the 
father for the most part has gone out of the life of the adolescent in 
this age of the factory and great commercial centers. This movement has 
affected the life of women also, but still for the most part the girl is the 
companion of the mother in the home and the problem in her case is not 
so acute as for the boy. For him too the condition of the school aggra- 
vates the situation. Even in the high school men are found there in 
constantly decreasing numbers. The boy is deprived of male adult in- 
structors. Little wonder then that only too often he wanders from the 
straight and narrow path. In the face of these facts, it is evident that 
the home, like the school, needs help in this big problem of the upbringing 
of youth. To summarize, the adolescent, particularly the boy, has little 
to do in his free time; there is no place to do it in; and no one to lead 
him to do it in the best possible way. 

The answer, therefore, to the question: ‘What are free-time programs 
for?” evidently formulates itself in these three changes that have come 
about in the adolescent’s life. These programs are planned, first, to fill 
up this greatly increased leisure time with activities that are worth while, 
with play programs for the most part, but play that is carried on with 
a maximum of profit. In the second place, as far as is possible the ideal 
is to have these activities going on in God’s great outdoors, and in the 
third place under trained leadership, for the boy, at least, that is both 
masculine as well as mature. 

Here someone may ask: “But are not these various programs aimed 
primarily at building character?” To this I reply not primarily, because 
if they were, they would miss the mark. “Character must be caught, not 
taught.” Professor Leacock says, speaking of the mind in general, “Edu- 
cation is a peculiar process. To hit the bull’s eye we must aim at some- 
thing else.” In the same way in all free-time programs we aim directly 
at carrying on worth-while activities under competent leadership. Activi- 
ties carried on continuously result in habits and worthy habits we call 
virtues. Virtues acquired are what we mean by character. Thus aiming 
directly at carrying on worth-while activities, lo and behold, if we are 
successful in this we achieve the one thing that is worth while in itself, 
viz., character. Is it not the same paradox which Our Lord expressed so 
frequently? “He, who would save his soul must lose it.” 

A moment ago in speaking of leadership I mentioned that it must 
for the boy at least be both masculine and mature. There are other 
qualities, of course, that it must possess. Character in a leader is a sine 
qua non for the conduct of worth while activities. Imitation is the domi- 
nating instinct in the life of the adolescent as well as of the young child. 
They do what we do, not what we say. I need not stress this point. But 
there is one other quality that the leader must have, and the school is 
definitely awakening to this situation also. In a word he must be trained. 
No one has the right to apply the trial and error method when it is a matter 
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of dealing with an immortal soul. It is on this conviction that the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, has through the generosity of the Knights of 
Columbus, established a Department of Boy Guidance. I can give but the 
briefest outline of this course but to school people who are familiar with 
the program of teacher training, there is no need to stress the point of 
the necessity of training leaders for free-time work. 

The training we are aiming to give at Notre Dame divides itself into 
two phases, theory and practice. I am endeavouring to give the first 
element of the theory under the title, Psychological and Sociological 
Background of Boy Work. Mr. Hoyer, for thirteen years a practical 
worker in this field, is giving the second part of the theory —the Tech- 
nique of Boy Work. And in addition to this he is conducting the 
most important part of the course, viz., the practice, and all students are 
actively engaged in the conduction of boys’ work either in St. Edward’s 
School for Boys on the campus or in South Bend as a laboratory. This 
practice is further continued during the summer months by a preparatory 
period of training for camp work followed by six weeks of actual work 
in a boys’ camp. The course is of two years’ duration, but the second 
semester of the second year is devoted to a period of apprenticeship under 
experienced workers in any part of the field where the students may 
best be located. The course is of graduate grade and at the end of two 
years those students completing all the requirements are given an M. A. 
degree and a certificate of proficiency in this special field. 

I trust I have made the point that the school on the level of elementary 
and secondary education needs help in this problem of the upbringing of 
youth. Free-time programs are rapidly developing in answer to this 
need. But the school on the level of higher education, that is, the uni- 
versity, must in time help also, notably in training leaders to conduct the 
work. Hence, one of our ambitions at Notre Dame is that some of these 
young men whom we are training, after several years experience in the 
field, will return to the universities throughout the land and become the 
teachers for the new profession of “Free-time Guidance.” 











CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 


PITTSBURGH, JULY I, 1925 

On Wednesday afternoon, July 1, the Conference of Catholic 
Colleges for Women held its session. The Conference was opened 
with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., S. T. 
D., Ph. D., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis. In his opening address 
he stressed the advisability of holding a separate meeting of 
the representatives of women’s colleges so that there might be 
a freer discussion of the problems peculiar to these colleges. 

Sister Marie José, Dean of St. Elizabeth’s College, New Jersey, 
was then calied upon to read a report of the Regional Con- 
ference of College Deans which met at the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent, New York City ong March 13 and 14, 1925. 
Sister José’s report showed that the topics which had been sug- 
gested at the annual meeting held in Milwaukee were discussed 
and treated at length. 

A motion was adopted that the minutes of this meeting of the 
Deans be published in the annual Report. 

Sister M. Francesca, Dean of Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa., read a splendid paper on ‘“‘Character-Building in our 
Catholic Colleges.” The paper was illuminating. It stressed two 
points in particular — heredity and environment, upon the second 
of which special emphasis was placed. The discussion which 
followed showed that the paper had been most favorably re- 
ceived. 

At the call of the Chairman, Sister Immaculata, Dean of Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pa., opened the discussion and was fol- 
lowed by Sister Josephine Rosaire, College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent, New York City, Sister Wilfrid, Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sister Aloysius, St. Teresa’s College, Winona, 
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Minn., Sister Dolorine, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Col- 
orado, and Rev. John J. Bonner, D. D., Villa Maria College, 
Immaculata, Pa., all of whom spoke at length on the many ad- 
mirable features of the paper under discussion. 

Miss Sweeney, of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
made an eloquent plea for the cooperation of Catholic college 
graduates in welfare work. 

Miss Elsa G. Becker, representing the educational staff of the 
Girl Scout National Organization, read a paper on the advis- 
ability of having training courses in Girl Scout Leadership in 
our colleges. The paper was a clear presentation of the subject- 
matter of the courses and also of the work already accomplished 
in the colleges where these courses have been introduced. 

3efore the meeting closed, it was decided to continue in office 
the Chairman, Secretary and members of the executive commit- 
tee. 

MortHer M. IGNatius, 
Secretary. 











MEETING OF THE DEANS OF EASTERN 
. COLLEGES 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Fripay, Marcu 13, 9:30 A. M. 

The meetings of the Deans of Eastern Colleges were held in 
the Administration Building of the College of Mount Saint 
Vincent on March 13 and 14, 1925. The colleges were repre- 
sented as follows: 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., Mother M. 
Ignatius and Mother M. Xavier; Rosemount College, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mother Mary Ignatius and Mother Mary Cleophas; Mount 
St. Joseph’s College, Pa., Mother Mary Louis and Sister Maria 
Kostka; St. Rose’s College, Albany, N. Y., Sister M. Rosina and 
Sister Blanche; Misericordia College, Villa Maria, Dallas, 
Pennsylvania, Mother Mary Catherine and Sister Regina; Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J., Sister Marie José and 
Sister Blanche Marie; Trinity College, Washington, D. C., Sister 
Wilfred; St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., Sister Frances ; 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., Sister M. Immaculata and 
Sister M. Madeline; St. Joseph’s College, Immaculata, Pa., Sister 
Maria Regina and Sister Helen Patricia; Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa., Mother Rose Genevieve and Sister Mary 
Francesca; Our Lady of Good Counsel College, White Plains, 
N. Y., Mother M. Aloysia; St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sister Carmela; Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore, Md.; Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent, New York City, Sister Josephine 
Rosaire and Mother M. Vincentia. 

Sister Josephine Rosaire, Dean of the College of Mount Saint 
_ Vincent, was elected Chairman and Sister Marie José, Dean of 
the College of Saint Elizabeth, Secretary. 
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The following committee was appointed to report on the num- 
ber of delegates who represent colleges on the approved list of 
the Catholic Educational Association: Mother M. Ignatius, 
College of New Rochelle, Sister Wilfred, of Trinity College, 
Sister _Immaculata, of Marywood College. 

The reading of the minutes of the meeting held in Milwaukee 
last year followed. 

The first topic discussed was “Social Activities.” The discussion 
covered the various forms of entertainments given by classes and 
clubs at the college and especially the formal dances conducted 
in hotels; means of financing such functions; chaperonage, etc. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 to attend an assembly of the 
student body of the College of Mount St. Vincent in Le Gras 
Hall. 


SECOND SESSION 
Fripay, Marcu 13, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting opened with prayer by Msgr. John F. Brady, 
D. D., M. D., Vice President of the College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent, followed by an address in which the Monsignor emphasized 
the importance of the work done by the Sisters’ colleges, the 
need of concerted action, and the power of personal holiness. 

The discussion of social activities was resumed, at the con- 
clusion of which the topic “Quality Points and Cuts’’was pre- 
sented for discussion. The chief points taken up were: honor 
courses, the bonus system, extra credit for high grades, exemp- 
tions from examinations, methods of marking attendance. 


THIRD SESSION 
SATURDAY, Marcu 14, 9:00 A. M. 
A letter from Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., S. T. D., Ph. D., 
Chairman of the Conference of Catholic Colleges for Women, 
was read by the Chairman. 
The first topic for discussion was “Student Government”. 
Sister Wilfrid explained the details of the system as operated 
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in Trinity College. Mother Ignatius said that at the College 
of New Rochelle there is a system of student cooperation which 
acts through an advisory board. Several of the other Sisters 
reported that their student organizations had not been operating 
long enough to enable them to express an opinion. 

The next topic taken up was “The Problem of Maintain- 
ing the Standard of Freshmen”. The following points were 
considered: Necessity of definite instructions for freshmen at 
the opening of college; methods of study; employment of free 
time; use of the library; taking notes in lecture courses; removal 
of entrance conditions. There was some discussion regarding 
week-end privileges and the best means of handling students’ 
mail. 

It was decided that Sister Francesca of Seton Hill College, or 
someone designated by her, should write the paper for discussion 
at the convention in June. 

Mother Vincentia expressed the pleasure it had been to have 
the Sisters as guests and thanked them for the helpful sug- 
gestions and inspiration afforded by the conferences. 

Mother Ignatius thanked Mother Vincentia and her community 
for the cordial hospitality enjoyed by all the visiting Sisters 
during their stay at Mount St. Vincent. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SISTER Marie Jose, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


CHARACTER-BUILDING IN OUR CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES 


SISTER FRANCESCA BROWNLEE, DEAN OF SETON HILL COLLEGE, 
GREENSBURG, PA. 


When the people of Europe were raising those cathedrals 
that even yet stand as memorials to God who inspired them, 
builders seeking material found in northern France in a little 
town called Caen a substance, soft and pliable as wax, which, 
when carved into exquisite forms and exposed to the elements, 
hardened into an almost impervious stone, whose delicate traceries 
fill with wonder the traveler of to-day. Just as the divinely in- 
spired artist then took the pliant mineral and fashioned architec- 
tural beauties that speak for all time of God and His gifts, 
so must ‘we now fashion our young people that they may bear 
a stamp, a tracery, a character that speaks of things divine and 
reflects the glory of Him Who-wrought so marvelously in creat- 
ing the human soul. 

Delicate was the task of those who left in the wax-like mineral 
impressions of wondrous beauty. Still more delicate is the task of 
him who would work with the minds of the young. The moulder 
of human souls works not with mere externals; he must press 
with untiring and patient effort to the inner source of human 
action, and while forming the intellect to grasp with keen clear 
vision the wonders of the world before it, must give the will a 
slant toward that which is seen to be good, and away from what 
is known to be evil,—in short he must vivify his pupil with the 
spirit of his own artist soul; he must inspire him with the ideal 
which lives in his own master mind and encourage him to make 
of his ideal a reality. This work to be successful requires on 
the part of the educator a careful consideration of two important 
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factors — heredity and environment, the second of which is to 
form the main theme of my paper. 

Since by biological inheritance a certain complex of physical, 
mental and moral traits is transmissible, it is fitting that we who 
are interested, learn something of a student’s family history, 
particularly in difficult cases. This information may enable us to 
avoid mistakes or even total failure, for it may guide us in check- 
ing or redirecting in our charges certain inherent leanings or bents 
and accentuating others. Favorable environment cannot eradicate 
these inherent tendencies. Still it can often redirect them and 
can do much to foster the growth of good habits. If our col- 
leges can furnish such contacts and give opportunity to view 
life in such a way as to give to the student a correct idea of her 
triple relationship with God, her neighbor, and herself, — if 
our colleges can do that, then they present concrete applications 
of guiding principles. If we can win a student to exert her will 
to act habitually according to these principles we shall have at- 
tained our object, a product of divine inspiration, a strorig, 
moral character. 

What contacts does college life afford as character-developing 
factors in the daily life of the student? For my purpose I have 
classed them under four heads —the curriculum, the faculty, 
the student body and extra-curricular activities. 

The curriculum of every Catholic college is arranged with a 
view to educating, that is, to drawing out the best that is in the 
student. Physiology and biology give to her a reverence and 
respect for the body which God has intrusted to her. Psychology 
creates in her a keener appreciation of her mental life and the 
responsibility engendered by the gifts of intellect and will. Meta- 
physics raises her heart above material things and arouses within 
her a sense of God’s abiding presence and of His sustaining 
power. Ethics teaches her right principles of conduct. The 
sciences show her the value of exactness and the importance of 
iittie things. Art and music bring refinement, while the languages 
and social studies expand her intellect and broaden her vision 
of men and things. A study of the Scriptures gives knowledge of 
inestimable value — an acquaintance with the greatest character 
of history, Christ, the Saviour of men. All these branches in a 
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Catholic college under Catholic professors tend to give to the 
student a viewpoint which cannot be altered even though the in- 
fluences of after years be diametrically opposed to this earlier 
teaching. Thus directly does the curriculum affect the student. 
Likewise indirectly may it be used to foster the growth of right 
principles in young minds. For instance, many of the courses 
in a college are electives and in their choice discretion must be 
used if the best results are to be attained. Right motives of 
choice should be presented to the student, and she should be 
urged to keep in mind, not feelings, but reason, and to act ac- 
cordingly. Frequently ‘the question of ease, of companionship, 
of the teacher’s personality, furnish reasons for following courses 
in which time is worse than wasted in the case of the particular 
student concerned, 

The second factor I propose in the development of character 
through college contacts is the faculty. Someone has said that 
with a teacher at one end of a log and a student at the other there 
is a school. No truer statement has ever been made, for of 
what avail are buildings and elaborate equipment if teachers are 
lacking? By teachers I co not mean mere pedagogues. The 
bare imparting of knowledge is not teaching. From the true 
teacher radiates a potent influence whose worth cannot be over- 
estimated. But contacts must be close and relations between 
teacher and students cordial. It is just here that the small col- 
lege has an advantage over the university which counts its stu- 
dents by the thousand. It was Edmund Burke who said “Dis- 
tance from the seat of authority weakens governmeni.” In a 
large institution teacher and student rarely rub elbows, mucii 
less exchange words, but in a small college contacts are frequent 
and stimulating. In our Catholic colleges especially such con- 
tacts should be productive of good. If the student finds in a 
Catholic teacher that which she has every right to expect in one 
of her faith, her hopes are strengthened, her will is revivified 
and her impulses are quickened for the achieving of that ideal 
which she has set up for herself, and which she sees realized in 
another. 

There is probably no more powerful influence for good or evil 
in our colleges than my third consideration — the personal re- 
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action of one student upon another. Here particularly must a 
wise and prudent guiding hand be ready to keep before the stu- 
dent the ideal to be cherished and the principles to be observed 
in the attaining of that ideal. In the freshman year is this especi- 
ally true. Frequently a student comes to college filled with the 
idea that college life is one round of unbridled freedom to which 
she has looked forward eagerly during four long high school 
years. She enters into all the amusements and diversions that 
lie open to her, and lessons take a second place in her daily 
schedule. The question of a careful choice of companions is one 
that gives her little concern. She drifts along on the tide of 
freedom and pleasure. Mid-year examinations, however, bring a 
sharp awakening. She finds herself perhaps on the brink of 
failure, and realizing her position she is urged to think seriously 
of the factors entering into her daily life. At this crucial point 
by a few tactful remarks on the part of a class adviser or teacher 
she may be brought to realize that the cardinal virtues of pru- 
dence, temperance, justice and fortitude are things worthy of 
consideration in a collegian’s life — prudence in selecting her com- 
panions ; temperance in the indulgence of self ; justice toward her 
Maker, her parents, her friends and herself; fortitude in per- 
severing in the work of college grade, however difficult and un- 
usual the new presentation of tasks may be. By skillful sug- 
gestion she may he brought to cultivate the companionship of 
some over-zealous student whose intellectual ambition is per- 
haps as intemperate and imprudent as is her own non-intellectual 
one, and thus a helpful average may be struck. This, however, 
must be done skillfully, for there is no better way of rousing 
animosity toward a student than by holding her up to other stu- 
dents as a paragon. 

The everyday companionship of college students in a strictly 
democratic American institution, even if undirected, does much 
for character-formation. The selfish girl finds that only she who 
gives receives ; the boastful or purse-proud girl often becomes the 
target of merry but salutary jests; the pettish and fault-finding 
character discovers herself without companions; the girl who 
acts unfairly is blacklisted among acquaintances whom she would 
desire to call friends. Frequently it is late in her college career 
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before such a girl awakens to the fact that a critical, self-cen- 
tered and ungenerous disposition has been the cause of her fail- 
ure to win from college life all that it has to offer, but let us 
hope the lesson learned will prove of use in later life. The 
sympathetic teacher may often open the eyes of the younger 
student to weak points that companions have realized only too 
keenly, and in a kind and tactful fashion put the failing one in 
the way of correcting her defect. At first purely material reasons 
may be set forth as incentives to a change of manners; later, 
as good habits grow stronger, the motives may be raised to a 
higher plane, and what was done at first through low but per- 
fectly legitimate motives may be carried out through higher 
incentives of a spiritual nature. 

The daily companionship which everywhere means much to the 
student, gives nowhere more evidence of its effects than in extra- 
curricular activities my fourth and last consideration. Here 
the spirit of emulation often holds unquestioned sway. Here 
a girl finds herself thrown upon her own resources; she has to 
bring her powers of intellect to act in a practical way; she must 
exercise her will in a fashion that exhibits publicly her strong 
points and her weak poinis, her emotions and her powers of self 
control. Social pressure, though not the highest of inspiring 
causes, helps much in the formation of strong habits; and where 
good habits are firmly imbedded there lies the foundation of 
good character. 

At Seton Hill, the extra-curricular interests that are perhaps 
most useful in laying good habits for after life, are the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade. The girl who undertakes work in the Confra- 
ternity sacrifices her time and many of her pleasures in the 
interest of her classes. She rises early on Sunday morning to 
hear Mass, hastens off to the distant mining mission, “fishes” 
for the children who have not yet learned the way to the little 
church and instructs her young charges in the truths of our holy 
religion. For weeks she devotes her much prized Saturday after- 
noon to preparing these children for their first holy Communion, 
and enkindles such a spirit of generosity and enthusiasm in others 
as to be able to procure occasional treats for her classes. In her 
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contact with the poor and neglected, in her experiences with 
human souls, the Confraternity worker realizes the reward of her 
little sacrifices and constant exercises of zeal — widened sym- 
pathies, fuller appreciation of life’s purposes and a nearer ap- 
proach to the secret of happiness. 

The social service section of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade has a particularly good influence in drawing out the 
best that is in its members. Visits to the women and children in 
the hospital wards and the county poor farm bring the girls to 
a knowledge of the suffering that falls to the lot of so many of 
their fellow beings, and the young social workers are led to 
think more seriously of what life means, and to be grateful to 
God, not only for the blessings they enjoy, but for the miseries 
they have escaped. Singing hymns for the cld folks at the 
county home and saying the Rosary with them both help to 
deepen the faith of the young people and to make them more ap- 
preciative of it when they see what the deprivation of its com- 
forts means. The students return from these weekly visits con- 
tented, grateful, happy, ashamed of having grumbled over trifling 
ills and disappointments. 

The sewing section of the Unit besides demanding a sacrifice 
of free time, teaches salutary lessons of economy and resource- 
fulness. The girls are often ingenious in putting to the best 
use cast-off garments that have been given them for the poor. 
The pleasure they afford in supplying seasonable clothing for the 
children on the Indian reservations reacts upon themselves, and 
messages of appreciation and gratitude incite to a greater spirit 
of generosity. 

In the discussion of extra-curricular activities in the light of 
character development, the influence of athletics must not be 
ignored. Good, clean sport inculcates a spirit of fair play, 
courtesy, loyalty and prompt obedience. In no situation is char- 
acter so strongly revealed as in a game that is irretrievably lost. 

In publishing the school paper, in forming and conducting 
school clubs, in promoting social activities, the student finds ad- 
ditional means of character development. All these interests de- 
mand initiative, a spirit of loyalty and cooperation, and an as- 
suming of responsibility, than which no better method of calling 
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a student’s best efforts into play can be found. Failure and public 
disapprobation are penalties that only the humblest, the most 
tried in virtue can meekly submit to, and though we should 
strongly stress the fact that success is not the only goal to be 
achieved, yet we may conscientiously teach that it and the natural 
virtues brought to play in its accomplishment are not to be 
despised. 

Frequently we Catholic educators forget that natural virtues 
and the ideals formed upon them have a definite and basic place 
in life. We live with our heads above the clouds and expect 
our students to do likewise. We are tempted to place before our 
charges ideals impossible of attainment to the inhabitants of our 
workaday world outside the convent walls, and the results are 
often disastrous. The ultimate ideals of life are not realizable 
in totality, but they should be attainable in progression. Let the 
students form lesser ideals when necessity demands, but insist 
that they strive unflinchingly to reach them. Continuity of pres- 
sure with ourselves as well as with others is the secret of char- 
acter-formation, but at no time must it cause mental distress. 
We should not try to make all students fit one pattern. It is 
wiser to give them liberty to make mistakes and to find them- 
selves. Experience is the wisest of teachers. Encourage con- 
fidence and openness. The adviser who has time to listen to all 
a girl may tell and is able to keep her own counsel is one “whose 
value is from afar.” But in advising let her beware of exag- 
geration. Many things are contrary to the conventions; there 
is much going on in the world to-day that is totally inconsistent 
with the ideal of Catholic womanhood that we are striving to 
realize in our college students. However, in themselves these 
things are not sins and to make them appear so gives rise to 
doubts concerning the adviser’s judgment or sincerity. En- 
courage wherever the opportunity allows; be patient at all costs, 
and never despair; a word spoken to-day and apparently fruit- 
less may prove the salvation of some wayward one in years to 
come. 

This never-sleeping vigilance requires on the part of those 
who come in contact with the students constant self-repression, 
endless sacrifice. But let us remember that our Catholic colleges 
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are monuments to unnumbered years of toil, to countless self- 
denials on the part of those who foresaw with the vision of 
seers the dangers of modern education. Our colleges represent 
an ideal of zealous souls who believe that education is not a 
mere training of the intellect, a specious glorifying of man’s 
powers of reason, but a rounding-out process that develops the 
mental faculties along intellectual, moral, and spiritual lines. A 
great trust has been confided to us —the task of making their 
ideal a reality. We teachers must send forth from our colleges 
students who will prove conclusively to those with whom they 
come in touch in after life that Catholic education is not a 
fanciful conception destined merely to ornament the human 
clay that falls to its modeling, but a process that makes of the 
spiritual elements that come beneath its sway, a necessary, sus- 
taining and saving factor in the life of to-day. Unless we can 
do this, unless we can attain progressively the ideal set before us, 
the labor of those who conceived so nobly and who builded so 
well, will have been in vain, the sacrifice wasted. 








- EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE GIRL SCOUT 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


ELSA G. BECKER, OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION STAFF, GIRL 
SCOUT ORGANIZATION* 


Three years ago it was my privilege to come before the Catholic 
Educational Association to tell of the aims and ideals of the 
Girl Scout organization, and its possibilities and widespread ac- 
ceptance as a recreational program for ‘Catholic girls. At that 
time I was on the national staff of the Girl Scouts with special 
reference to Catholic problems, and had been one of two instruc- 
tors who had made a little beginning in the matter of interesting 
college students in the leadership of Girl Scout troops. We had 
between us introduced a Training Course in Girl Scout Leader- 
ship into several of the Eastern women’s colleges, including 
Barnard, Smith, Holyoke, Vassar, Elmira, New Rochelle, St. 
Elizabeth’s, Trinity, Manhattanville, and Mount St. Vincent. 

Just three years ago, in May, 1922, the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial voted to the Girl Scout National Organization 
the sum of $15,000 for the year beginning June 1, 1922, to be 
used for developing further its experimental training courses 
for leaders in higher institutions through an additional staff of 
instructors in the field and a supervisor, Dr. Elizabeth Kemper 
Adams, former Professor of Education at Smith College and 
Alumnae Trustee of Vassar College. While no definite pledge of 
further financial aid was made three years ago by the Spelman 
Fund, the plan proposed by Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, National 
Director of the Girl Scouts, and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, National 
President, and Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, contemplated a period of three years in which 
to expand the undertaking as an educational project, and an addi- 
tional two years in which to review the results attained and deter- 


* The preliminary report of Dr. E. K. Adams on the first two years of the experi- 
ment under discussion has been abundantly drawn upon for the present paper. 
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mine to what extent such courses, or an adaptation of them, might 
find a continuing place in the American system of higher educa- 
tion. : 

The staff selected for the project consisted of five young women 
already engaged in various fields of educational work under the 
supervision of Dr. Adams. We spent four months in the sum- 
mer of 1922 attending Girl Scout summer training schools and 
courses, visiting representative Girl Scout camps, and in con- 
ference with leaders of the Girl Scout movement and among our- 
selves. The group held a final conference under the wing of 
Vassar College in September, reducing its crowded summer im- 
pressions to something like order and drafting a preliminary out- 
line of a fifteen-meeting course to be used in institutions. 


It was agreed that 


1. All college courses should be organized as Scout Troops di- 
vided into patrols (scouting’s unique working unit of eight 
girls) and using the full patrol system with all that it brings 
in training in team-work and character-building. 

2. That meetings should, whenever possible, be of from an 
hour and a half to two hours in length, like a Scout troop 
meeting. 

3. That talks on the theory of scouting should be as informal 
as possible, chiefly in the form of group discussions, and 
should sometimes follow, sometimes precede, games, cere- 
monies, and other scout activities. 

4. That assignments to literature on the subjects which the pro- 
gram includes, under the three heads of Homemaking, 
Health-building, and Community Service, should follow, 
not precede, the introduction of the topic in class. 

5. That a discussion of the other programs for girls should 
be included in the course. 

6. That all the technical scout work should be given from the 

leader’s point of view with emphasis upon scout ways of 

teaching through games and group projects. 

That every effort should be made to have the students keep 

the scout herself in mind (“Remember the Scout” became 

the slogan) and to provide opportunities for her growth 
in personal and group responsibility. 


N 


_ The interest of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
in fostering training courses for Girl Scout Leaders in higher 
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institutions was enlisted for various reasons. Chief among them 
was the fact that the Girl Scout organization had realized from 
early in its history the pivotal importance of trained leaders 
in a volunteer program dealing with growing girls, and had 
been steadi'y striving to extend its opportunities for training 
and to attract a high type of leader. When Miss Sarah Louise . 
Arno!d, then Dean of Simmons College, and now President of 
the Girl Scout organization, became a member of the Education 
Committee, she pointed out repeatedly the advantages of higher 
institutions as sources of potential leadership, since they brought 
together large numbers of young women of education, presumably 
good background, fondness for outdoor life and activities, civic 
spirit, and some leisure, particularly in the first year or so after 
graduation. 

When the present project was undertaken in 1922, this aim 
of recruiting Girl Scout leaders from the students in higher 
institutions was recognized as obvious and legitimate. In fact 
the number of students taking the courses who definitely identi- 
fied themselves with the Girl Scout movement at their earliest 
opportunity provides the most concrete measure of success. But 
it is not the only measure, and there must be patience and faith 
in applying it. College courses are a long-term investment in 
leadership (as I suppose we might say all college education is). 
The first two or three years after a young woman leaves col- 
lege — and to a less degree after she leaves normal school — are 
too often restless and unsettled, both personally and vocationally. 
She is adjusting herself to a world of many kinds of people and 
interests, after being for several years in a carefully selected 
and simplified world. If she comes back to live at home, with- 
out fulltime occupation, scouting will indeed furnish her with 
a wholesome and delightful way of re-discovering her home town 
and her place in it through a group of growing girls. But if she 
is absorbed in her first attempts at teaching or other work, or 
taxed by further professional training, or if she marries, it may 
be four or five years before her name appears in the registration 
department at Girl Scout National Headquarters. 

But even if her name never appears, it dees not follow that 
the training course has been a failure in her case or from the 
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point of view of the Girl Scout organization which is not con- 
cerned with Girl Scouts so much as with girls. Fundamentally, 
of course, from its inception, the aim of the present project has 
been the training of women students in the leadership of girls 
by means of the Girl Scout program. She may have become a 
Campfire Guardian, or a Girl Reserve adviser, or a Sunday school 
teacher, or an “every-day” classroom teacher, or “just the mother 
of a family”. But if she deals with girls —and boys, too, for 
that matter — more wisely and courageously and happily than 
she would have done without the scout course, that course has 
accomplished one of its major aims, although the results can 
never be reduced to statistics. 

Again, from the beginning of the project the courses have been 
looked upon as an experiment in the civic education of volunteers. 
The ideals and methods of scouting — fair play, responsibility, 
resourcefulness, service, happiness in achievement and in com- 
panionship; the training for democratic citizenship through the 
small groups — all of these have been dealt with as of high value 
to girls of every type and often the most diverse circumstances — 
the rich, the poor, and the in-betweens. Moreover, it has been 
held that in establishing so large a number of courses in insti- 
tutions of different types in a wide range of States, the Girl 
Scout organization has put itself in a favorab!e position to study 
the possibilities of the training of volunteers according to a care- 
fully formulated but elastic plan. While the need for volunteer 
service has never been so great, nor the obligation to give it so 
widely recognized, at the same time the world has never had 
so little patience with the mistakes and futilities of the well-mean- 
ing but.untrained. Higher institutions have educated for general 
culture but have hitherto paid scant attention to the definite 
training of volunteers. As a volunteer organization the Girl 
Scouts have a real opportunity to direct the minds of educators 
to this problem and to offer their experience with college courses 
as one step toward its soiution. 

During the first two years of the project, for the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Fund has continuously renewed and enlarged 
its grant, there have been 115 courses given with 3,781 students. 
Thirty-four of these courses, or twenty-nine per cent, received 
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academic credit, the department offering such credit varying. 
The fact that Scouting makes use of games and involves outdoor 
activities and skill, gives it many points in common with physical 
education of the modern type. But there are some educational 
drawbacks in having Girl Scout training carried on under the 
auspices of physical education. Other departments are still in- 
clined to look upon it as of less educational value than the rest of 
the curriculum and a course there is likely to be more isolated 
than if it were given under education or sociology and to be re- 
garded as made up of nothing but games, singing, and hiking. 
The social, civic, and educational aspects of the Girl Scout 
program are probably brought out more effectively under the 
right sort of departments of sociology or education. The es- 
sential thing, however, is the extent to which the course, in what- 
ever departments, gives the students a fresh and vivid sense of the 
significance, the spirit, and the practical methods of the Scout 
programs as a means of working with younger girls. 

The University of Texas counts it as laboratory hours in a 
course on the psychology of adolescent group activities. The 
University of Tulsa makes it a part of a course in playground 
work carried on by the department of physical education. The 
Catholic colleges, along with Stanford University, Swarthmore, 
and others, have offered it under sociology or educational method. 

I should so like to have the time to tell you many of the in- 
teresting details of this experiment, but time is short. There has 
been the cooperation of faculty members, many of whom have 
become students in the course, and notable among them has been 
the large number of religious who in almost every Catholic col- 
lege have taken the course. There is the relation established 
between college and community through the scout course. San 
Diego State Teachers’ College and St. Joseph’s Col'ege in Brook- 
lyn are outstanding examples of what may be accomplished in 
this respect. For in one case sixteen and in the other twelve, 
students became leaders of troops in their communities. 

The relations with other community agencies through the Girl 
Scouts is another feature. There have been the American Red 
Cross, the Museums, libraries, public health nurses, State and 
city departments, rural home demonstration departments and 
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club workers under the Smith-Lever act, and home economics 
supervisers under the Smith-Hughes Act; musicians, artists, 
craftsmen, community service and playground workers. These 
outside contacts we have felt to be valuable so long as the in- 
structor recognizes the danger of substituting mere information 
for training and of turning her course into one of the so-called 
vaudeville courses made fun of in colleges. 

The most interesting personal experience that I myself have 
had in the matter of cooperation with other organizations was 
incidental to a trip which took me to universities in the mountain 
States, California, and the Hawaiian Islands. It was in connec- 
tion with the University of Utah where we gave three con- 
secutive courses. The students represented a wide range of or- 
ganizations, the Girl Scouts, the Boy Scouts (for two men, school 
superintendents and playground supervisors, who registered for 
the course, considering it important to be informed on girls’ as 
well as boys’ activities) the Bee Hive Girls (the junior organiza- 
tion of the Episcopalian Church), the Girl Reserves which you 
know to be the junior organization of the Y. W. C. A. Such 
a course illustrates the demand for training of this sort and the 
possibilities of cooperation among widely varying groups. 

A word about Catholic colleges which have participated in this 
project. It has been my pleasure to arrange with Dr. Adams 
the schedule of Catholic college courses, and to have given many of 
them. We have been able in almost every case to send a Catholic 
instructor from the national staff to a Catholic college. This has 
been desirable where an explanation of the acceptability of the 
Girl Scout movement, its aims and ideals in relation to Catholic 
principles and philosophy, has been necessary in a first approach. 

May I say here that of national girls’ organizations the Girl 
Scouts is the one that has received official endorsement for 
Catholic children by the heirarchy and religious practically 
throughout the country. Scouting is a truly non-denominational, 
though not non-religious, organization. Many safeguards are 
thrown around the faith of our Catholic children at camps and 
in communities, through the presence on the staff of Mrs. 
Nicholas F. Brady, that great godmother of Catholic children, 
who is on the national executive board of the organization and 
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whose appreciation of the character-building possibilities of the 
program make her eager to offer it to Catholic children under 
Catholic leadership. 

It is through Mrs. Brady’s generosity that scholarships have 
this year been granted to two students of each Catholic college 
course covering two weeks’ training at any of our eleven train- 
ing camps in widely divergent centers of the country. 

Of the 115 colleges which have offered the course, the follow- 
ing Catholic colleges are a part: 

St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent, N. J.; Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, New York; Sacred Heart College, Manhattanville, 
New York City; Mt. St. Mary’s College, Plainfield, N. J.,— now 
Georgiancourt Co!lege, Lakewood, N. J.; College of Mt. St. Vin- 
cent, Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York; College of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Fordham School of Sociology, 
New York City; Trinity College, Washington, D. C.; College of 
Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md.; Mary Manse College, Toledo, 
Ohio; Rosary College, Chicago, Ill.; St. Catherine’s College, St. 
Paul, Minn.; St. Scholastica’s College, Duluth, Minn.; Mount 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, la.; Immaculate Heart College, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Webster College, St. Louis, Mo.; D’Youville 
College, Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. 

There are plans for a course at Loyola in New Orleans this 
summer, and Our Lady of the Lake College in Texas next year. 
The College of St. Teresa in Winona was to have had the course 
last spring but a series of mishaps for which the Girl Scout 
education department is deeply apologetic prevented the ac- 
comp!ishment of the plan. 

Our three-year experiment has encouraged us to continue for 
another two years, putting the work on an increasingly qualita- 
tive basis. We hope to discover in these two years what the 
desirability as well as the practicability is, of incorporating into 
the college curriculum training in volunteer leadership. 

What we are doing is far above any mere propaganda for an 
organization. We are concerned with the generous stores of 
idealism and energies of teen-age girls — energies too readily 
squandered in these days of waste and exploitation through the 
passive recreation of the movies, thrills of joy-riding, appeals to 
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vanity and love of display, typified by that perhaps least harmful 
slogan, “keep that school-girl complexion.” It is to help in 
counteracting these wastes and exploitations that the Girl Scouts 
exist. And we have found it sound to center our attention on the 
problem of leadership first. We think we are accomplishing some- 
thing toward a solution in coming to colleges for these leaders. 
And I ask you where we can expect to find a more fertile field 
for such ideals of service as these than in the colleges where the 
living examp!e of service is daily before the students through 
the religious teachers ? 














LIBRARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TueEspAy, June 30, 1925 

The sessions of the Library Section were held in Cathedral 
High School, Room D. Promptly at 4 P. M. Rev. G. J. Bullion, 
D. D., D. C. L., Professor of Methodology in Religion and Edu- 
cation, Seton Hill College, offered a prayer beseeching wisdom 
and guidance in the deliberations of the assembly. At the con- 
clusion of the prayer, Rev. Paul J. Foik, Chairman of the Section, 
mtroduced the principal speaker of the day, Dr. J. H. Leete, 
Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. In his address 
Dr. Leete stressed the growing importance of cooperation be- 
tween the schools and the public libraries in view of the need of 
supplementing in later years the knowledge acquired in the 
schoolroom by the use of public library facilities for keeping 
abreast of the times. Details of cooperation must rest on. prin- 
ciples discovered and tested by experience. Teachers who are 
intelligent lovers of books will cooperate with the library through- 
out the students’ course of formal education, and graduate them 
from the schools to the public libraries for lifelong further educa- 
tion. 

After Dr. Leete’s address, the subject of “Coordination of Edu- 
cational Efforts in Relation to Catholic School Libraries” was 
treated in four papers from as many different viewpoints. Mr. 
J. F. McCormick, Business Manager of The Commonweal, pre- 
sented the publisher’s view, dwelling especially on the need of 
upholding educational and commercial standards and emphasizing 
the close cooperation between author and publisher aimed at by 
the foremost publishing firms. Dr. T. F. Coakley, Sacred Heart 
church, Pittsburgh, briefly set forth the pastor’s viewpoint, 
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strongly advocating Catholic parish libraries in charge of trained 
librarians, capable of cooperating with the school and with the 
public library, and added that an occasional sermon by the pas- 
tor on books and reading seemed eminently desirable. Dr. J. F. 
Carroll, C. S. Sp., Duquesne University, developed the teacher’s 
viewpoint, putting some searching questions on the subject of the 
teacher’s qualifications for adequate cooperation with librarians 
in promoting reading on the part of students. Rev. John Len- 
hart, O. M. Cap., St. Augustine’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, out- 
lined the librarian’s viewpoint in the matter of cooperation. By 
selecting the books suited to the library’s patrons, teachers as well 
as students, by instruction in the use of the library’s books, by 
arranging graded lists, exhibits and special collections for schools, 
by cultivating a taste for wholesome and artistic work in litera- 
ture, the librarian cooperates most effectively in the use schools 
make of the public library’s resources. 

The presence of representatives of many of the leading pub- 
lishers of Catholic books, on invitation of the Library Section, 
was a gratifying evidence of their interest in the matter under 
discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wepnespay, July 1, 1925 

At 4 P. M. a Round Table discussion on “Cooperation with the 
Public Library” was held, led by Miss M. Gertrude Blanchard, 
who acted as Chairman, and Miss Alice Thurston McGirr, Miss 
Marie L. Fisher, Miss Susana Young, all of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh. The information file, care of pamphlets and local 
history clippings, preservation of newspapers and old text-books, 
the arranging of sets of books for schools, the process of getting 
new titles on the shelves of the public library through requests. 
were some of the topics treated. The point was repeatedly made 
that too many of the patrons of libraries remain ignorant of the 
privileges offered by the public library. 

After the Round Table discussion Dr. Foik called for the re 
ports of Committees. Rev. H. H. Regnet, S. J., Chairman of the 
Committee for Revision of the Decimal Classification for Re- 
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ligion in Conformity with Catholic Principles, reported that the 
members of his Committee by dividing the work had nearly com- 
pleted the preliminary survey and that a tentative revision would 
be resubmitted to the members in the course of a few months for 
further suggestions. As soon as substantial agreement had been 
reached the revision would be submitted to the editor of the 
Decimal Classification for use in the preparation of a separate 
one for religion to be issued as soon as possible. 

Rev. L. C. Kuenzel, Chairman of the Committee on Uniform 
Nomenclature for Use in Catholic Libraries, reported that sub- 
ject-headings for dogmatic and moral theology, canon law and 
liturgy (Roman rite) had been tentatively worked out, while some 
progress had been made in history and biography. 

Dr. Foik, Chairman of the Committee on a Guide to Catholic 
Periodical Literature, reported a favorab'e outlook for the se- 
curing of funds to undertake the project and sustain it during the 
early years of publication. until it becomes self-supporting. Ne- 
gotiations were under way with the Universal Knowledge Founda- 
tion with a view to having the guide published by a house with 
exceptional facilities for handling Catholic literature. It was 
felt that if the Universal Knowledge Foundation could furnish 
the equivalent in technical skill and service to that of the regular 
indexing publishers, it would be decidedly advantageous to have 
the former bring out the contemplated guide to Catholic periodical 
literature. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Henry H. Reenert, S. J., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COOPERATION OF THE 
SCHOOL AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


JOHN H. LEETE, DIRECTOR, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURGH 


Time moves on constantly, regularly, inevitably, in one direc- 
tion. It may not be stopped or delayed or hurried. A second 
ten thousand years hence will be of the same duration as that 
of ten thousand years ago. It may not be captured and held. 
It never turns backward in its flight. Human knowledge grows. 
Not steadily but by leaps and bounds. We have the so-called 
Dark Ages followed by the Renaissance. Into a brief decade is 
sometimes crowded the progress of a century. Learning some- 
times is lost, as was that of ancient Egypt, only to be restored 
thousands of years later. It does not progress evenly and uni- 
formly in all fieids. One field lies dormant while another is a 
bustle of activity. But there is always progress and with the 
greater and more rapid means of communication and with the 
greater permanence and more universal use of records, there is 
less and less lost motion. And with the growth of know!edge 
itself comes an even more astounding increase in its application 
to the affairs of life. Inventions multiply. Knowledge may in- 
crease in arithmetic progression but its applications speed 
forward in geometric progression. 

It is not strange that under such conditions our system of edu- - 
cation should at times lag bebind the progress of knowledge. 
It takes time to organize and assimilate these tremendous addi- 
tions to learning into a system of education.. Our system of edu- 
cation has moved, therefore, not steadily ahead with time and 
the advances in knowledge, but like a pendulum whose support 
moves along steadily but whose bob is now ahead, now behind. 
its support. Our system of education is now behind the times, 
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now ahead. In both cases it is ineffective. First, education was 
for the gentty only and it was long after the establishment of 
democracy that the bob of the pendulum was released by the re- 
actionary powers holding it. Then it swung to the other extremity 
of the arc until it reached the impracticable ideal of the highest 
education for all regardless of capacity and fitness. First, it 
was a rigid course of study; then absolute freedom of electives. 
First, it was only the classics; and then no classics. First, no 
practical studies; then nothing but bread-and-butter training. 
First, for culture only; then for efficiency only. First, by the 
Church; and then absolutely divorced not only from the Church 
but from all moral training. Now, it seems to me the bob is 
swinging back and the trend of education in general is back 
toward the earlier idea. It will never get back to the old sys- 
tem; in fact it cannot do so for the support of the pendulum 
has moved onward with the progress of time and human know!- 
edge. To-day, however, we do see that education is not mere 
bread-and-butter training, that there is some value in the classics 
and in culture, even for the engineer and scientist ; we now recog- 
nize that there should be some direction of the course of study, 
that it should be neither absolutely rigid nor simply a hodge- 
podge of electives; we do see that for university training a uni- 
versity mind is essential, that democracy in education does not 
mean the same education for al!, but equal opportunities in edu- 
cation for all; and that education cannot safely be divorced from 
morals, but that character is a primary object of any educational 
system. 

That pioneer educator, President Angell of the University of 
Michigan, said many years ago that a college president has got to 
have antennae. But no matter how sensitive our leaders in edu- 
cation are to the movements and idea!s of the times it is doubtful 
whether our courses of instruction can ever quite keep step with 
the advances in knowledge. And a system of education which 
loses touch with the life of its day loses a!so its vital interest for 
the student. It is evident, therefore, that every agency available 
must be employed to keep our systems of education as nearly 
in step with human progress as is possible. Certainly it is true 
that some agency must be employed to bring the product of such 
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an educational system, the graduate of our schools and colleges, 
up to date in his knowledge of things and events. 

Again, our school system, extensive as it is, fails in another 
respect. The training it provides even for those who travel 
the entire journey through graded school, high school, and col- 
lege, is completed when the student is about twenty-five years 
of age. His greatest productivity, on the other hand, is not 
reached until he is from forty-five to fifty or more. In that 
interval he has forgotten much that his school has labored hard 
to teach him. Indeed, it is surprising how successfully and how 
quickly the student can forget a subject once the final examina- 
tion is passed. Moreover, not only have the facts of his school 
instruction become dim and hazy, they have in many cases become 
fiction. Scarcely has the door of the school closed to him before 
new theories have supplanted the old he mastered at such labor. 
And in the twenty years between his graduation and his coming 
to his maximum of productivity the number of old ideas that 
have been disproved and of new ones that have found birth is 
enormous. Think of the changes that have been made in the 
map of Europe within the last fifteen years and all the re- 
sulting prob'ems of politics and economics. Think of the ad- 
vances in physics and in chemistry and in the other sciences 
made within that period. And in the professions of medicine. 
and dentistry what changes have these fifteen years seen. It 
sometimes seems as though a professional degree should not be 
given permanently but should require renewal at periods of from 
five to ten years in order to safeguard the public from the lazy 
practitioner who has failed to keep abreast of his profession. 
It is true, of course, that the genuine student can and will study 
after he leaves school, but the system breaks down as a system 
of education because such study is a matter of individual taste 
and conscience and not a requirement. Something is needed, 
then, in our system of education to keep even the well-trained 
graduate up to date. 

But that is not the most serious defect in our school system 
as an agency for general education. We are justly proud of our 
schools and colleges. But we must not forget that only one 
per cent of our young men and young women graduate from col- 
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lege, that only fourteen per cent graduate from high schools, and 
that only fifty-eight per cent graduate from our graded schools. 
For the average American boy or girl the door of the school 
house closes at an early age. Most of them spend less than eight 
brief years under school instruction. What can the schools do for 
them in that time? — arithmetic, reading, writing (the three R’s 
of fame and story), grammar, geography, and a little history. 
With this pittance of education the boy goes from the school to 
the farm, to the factory, to the shop, to the mill, to the thou- 
sands of occupations in which unskilled labor finds its humble 
place. Surely we shall have to admit that is not enough to make 
them competent wage earners, useful citizens of a democracy, and 
happy and contented men and women. Not learning, not even the 
beginning of learning, do they have at their command — only 
the tools for self-education! So I say then that our educational 
system needs something to supplement the brief school training of 
the average American boy and girl. 

We cannot afford to be indifferent to these conditions, for in a 
democracy the efficiency of the educational system is a prime con- 
sideration. Moreover, the remedy is at hand. Along with the 
schools, the cities and towns of to-day are maintaining by public 
funds another institution, the public library, whose possibilities 
as an educational factor are just beginning to be realized. Every- 
thing worth while appears in print these days. The latest dis- 
coveries in science, the newest and truest lights upon history, 
the brightest jewels of literature, the most profound thoughts of 
philosophy and religion, the most charming fancies of the imagi- 
nation, soon find their way into print; and with them the door 
is opened to practical training for a job, to adequate background 
for intelligent citizenship, to true culture and real learning. 
Through the public library not only may the graduate of our 
system of education. keep abreast of the times, though the system 
itself lag and falter, but even the boy and girl of inadequate train- 
ing may also go on to heights undreamed of. This training in 
the fundamentals of the grammar grades, so pitifully inadequate 
in itself, becomes a key to the knowledge of the universe. 

Does this statement seem extravagant? Surely not when we 
think of the men who have surmounted the handicap placed on 
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them by lack of school training and have risen to positions of 
leaders in government, in literature, in science, in discovery. How 
many such wonderful examples we can recall! There is Lincoln, 
and Faraday, and Franklin, and Edison, and Stanley, and Herbert 
Spencer, and scores of others. Yes, you say, but they were 
geniuses; and so they were — geniuses of hard work and hard 
study. And there are thousands of young men to-day who have 
not attained the eminence of these leaders yet who are following 
that same road. . The public library of to-day cannot buy enough 
books on salesmanship and business methods and management 
and accounting, and the many other occupations of our diversified 
civilization. And there are other thousands who are using the 
library to obtain a broader vision and outlook on life. 

I have dwelt upon the importance of the service of the library 
to the scheme of education because that seems to me to lie at the 
basis of the discussion of this question of cooperation. To ob- 
tain any adequate results we must approach the question from 
the standpoint that cooperation between the schools and the public 
library is not simply a fine ideal, that it is not merely a relation 
which might be advisable, that it is not merely a frill. It is only 
as we realize that this cooperation is a prime necessity that the 
question assumes its proper proportions. I agree most heartily 
with the member of the Catholic War Reconstruction Board who 
once said to me, “I don’t think much of any system of education 
which doesn’t graduate the pupil from the school to the public 
library.” Indeed it seems to me that the greatest service the 
school can render the pupil is to inspire him with a love of books 
and reading and then teach him to read intelligently — that is, 
to read not only with the eye but with the mind. The test of the 
successful teacher is not to be gauged by the percentage of his 
students who pass the final examination, but by the number who 
have been inspired with a passion for more knowledge and greater 
learning. 

The situation then is this: Here is on the one hand a great 
agency, the school, whose function it is to equip the pupil with the 
tools of knowledge and culture, and to teach him how to use the 
tools most effectively ; there, on the other hand, is another agency, 
the public library, whose function it is to collect material which 
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constitutes the principal source of that knowledge and culture 
and to provide the service which makes that material most 
effective. The problem of cooperation is to bring the workman 
and the material together. 

It is not my intention to state in detail just what methods should 
be used to accomplish this purpose. That will doubtless be de- 
veloped in the round table discussion that is to follow. More- 
over, it is obvious that the methods will vary at different times and 
under different conditions. Whatever particular methods are 
adopted, however, the underlying purpose should be to accomplish 
two great ends; first, to enrich the courses of instruction of 
the school through the use of the resources of the library, and 
second, to lead the pupil to use the library after his school days 
are over. With these purposes in view there are certain general 
principles that seem to me to be determined. They may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. The library must go to the school with the loan of its 
books for the classroom, with the service of its expert knowl- 
edge in the use of books, and with its inspiration that comes 
from intimate and constant association with the great book 
collections of a public iibrary. This means that there should 
be definite assignment of time for library work in the school. 

2. The school must go tothe library for instruction in the 
use of a library, for problems assigned by the school that can 
be solved only through the material and service of a public 
library. That work must be done in the library. 

3. Care must be taken that the pupil does not associate the 
library exclusively with the task of the school. In my judgment, 
with every period assigned to a task in the library an equal time 
should be allowed for the student to browse about among the 
books and other material, doing absolutely nothing except what 
he wishes to do. It would be an almost abnormal child or older 
student who could find nothing of interest in the library; and to 
find a genuine and individual interest in books, to learn to count 
books as his friends, would be the greatest and most permanent 
influence that could be brought into his life. 

4. This cooperation between the school and the library is not an 
arrangement that should be limited to any one year or group of 
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years but should continue throughout the student’s course, how- 
ever extensive that may be. The library has something to con- 
tribute at every stage of his development. Beginning with the 
story-telling, so effective in arousing an interest in folklore and 
literature, and with the simplest reference use of books, the pupil 
should be given increasingly difficult search problems and be 
thrown more and more upon his own resources until he has ac- 
quired independence in the use of library material. It ought to 
be impossible to graduate from a higher institution of learning 
without a reasonable facility in the use of library tools. 

5. The teacher must himself be a lover of books and reading 
if he hopes :to inspire his pupils to become reading students. 
The teacher whose knowledge of his subject is confined to the 
text-book in the hands of his pupils can hardly arouse a passion 
for learning. Dr. Osler once said, “It is surprising with how 
little reading a physician may practice medicine, but it is not 
surprising how poorly he may do it.”” We might paraphrase that 
saying to read: It is surprising with how little reading a teacher 
may practice teaching, but it is not surprising how poorly he may 
do it. The resources of the public library should not be an 
undiscovered country to the teacher. His efficiency in his work, 
as well as his individual development, demands a genuine interest 
in books that will lead him often to the public library. 

These are the principles, it seems to me, upon which any ade- 
quate system of cooperation between the school and the library 
should be based. 

These are complex times in which we are living and the prob- 
lems they present are not easy of solution. We recognize that 
to-day it takes more money to be rich, more learning to be learned, 
more independence to be free, and more religion to be a saint, 
than ever before in the world’s history. And even with all the 
wonderful and princely institutions of learning of to-day, one is 
never educated. You recall that classic race course in which 
each competitor bore a lighted lamp and none could be crowned 
victor unless he crossed the goal with his lamp still burning. 
To-day education is not the pastime of a few brief years but 
is the business of a lifetime. To win the laurel we must keep our 
iamps of learning ever burning. 




















COORDINATION OF EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS IN 
RELATION TO CATHOLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


THE PUBLISHER 
JOHN F. MCCORMICK, BUSINESS MANAGER, The Commonweal, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





In attempting to give the publisher’s viewpoint on such an im- 
portant topic as coordination of educational efforts in relation to 
Catholic school libraries, a general statement of the publisher’s 
case is necessary. Without the cooperation of pastor, librarian, 
and educator, the publisher must do either one of two things: 
(1) await an insistent demand for a particular book; or (2) at- 
tempt to force books by means of advertising and salesmanship 
upon the buying public which in this instance is Catholic schools 
and libraries. Active cooperation, therefore, is the thing most 
desired by the publisher and it is hoped that through this frank 
discussion ways and means may be arrived at destined to promote 
a more intelligent program of book publishing for Catholic 
readers. 

In the beginning let us assume that the publisher to-day is 
aware of the responsibility placed upon him. The business is no 
longer a purely commercial proposition. There has grown up 
about it a certain code of ethics which is a vital part of the pro- 
fession. A fair monetary return is expected, to be sure, but in 
addition to this, the publisher feels that he is in duty bound to 
make certain contributions to the literary and educational store 
of the world’s knowledge. He can no longer sit back and reap 
the harvest of other’men’s genius. He is expected to add his 
share to the constructive work being done in the field of letters. 
He must adhere to and uphold a two-fold standard — educa- 
tional and commercial. 

His functions under the educational standard are many and 
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diversified. He becomes here the clearing house of knowledge 
where ideas of authors are distributed for a world to accept or 
rtject as they are found desirable or wanting. He furnishes the 
machinery for spreading knowledge and within certain limits the 
views expressed by authors need not necessarily be those for 
which he must stand sponsor. “Within certain limits” means 
that he can at no time or under any circumstances publish books 
which openly or secretly pander to the lower tastes, nor can he 
sponsor books based on a known false thesis or of the slanderous, 
(we call it mud-slinging) variety. Catholics are the worst suf- 
ferers from this latter type. The priesthood and the convent have 
always been favorite themes of novelists whose desire for fame 
and fortune forces them to resort to what they think is stark 
realism in promulgating malicious slanders against two groups, 
the least deserving of their spleen. It is the easiest subject upon 
which to write a novel and the publisher who willfully, for the 
sake of profit, publishes such material should be held morally re- 
sponsible. He cannot hide under the cloak of art in such cases. 
A thing as ugly as this type of novel can never be recognized as 
true art. Outside of this restriction a general publisher can le- 
gitimately publish books contrary to the teaching of any particu- 
lar group without fear of being accused of unfair, design. 

The publisher, then, is the one to whom we must look for 
spreading knowledge and information. We expect him to use 
discretion in selection of manuscripts, giving all a just hearing. 
Once a manuscript is accepted he can be depended upon to do 
all in his power to get the book a wide circulation. Authors sel- 
dom believe this, however. They rarely feel that the sale is as 
good as it should be and naturally they blame the publisher and 
completely exonerate the reading public. 

It would be well to consider here the commercial aspects of 
publishing. It is a profession which has always been an honored 
one in spite of the fact that occasionally publishers have slipped 
from grace and have been guilty of unscrupulous methods. To 
those of us who have followed publishing for a number of years 
there have been many changes in ideals and methods. To-day the 
established firms, Catholic and general, are highly efficient, abso- 
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lutely honest, and thoroughly awake to their responsibilities to the 
public and to their profession. As a group they are a class of 
men with whom the public may deal with every confidence. They 
have selected their representatives with extreme care, always 
searching for men and women who look to publishing as more 
than a bread-and-butter existence. They want their employees to 
share with them the belief that publishing is more than a mere 
commercial venture, and every possible means — profit sharing. 
steady advancement, etc.,—1is used to convince employees that 
their work is one in which they may take a just pride. 

The work itself is pleasurable. Dealing with books and authors 
and with people interested in books and authors has a fascination 
rarely found in business enterprises. We have found that most 
people are interested in the making of books, so a brief account 
of the publishing process might be of value. Let us begin with 
the author and the first steps in publishing. 

Manuscripts are of two kinds, unsolicited and solicited. The 
unsolicited manuscript is the one which an author sends in to 
the publisher and allows it to run its natural course. In this clas- 
sification are included those which are sent in through the au- 
thor’s knowledge of the kind of a book a particular company 
publishes. Naturally, law books go to law book publishers, for 
they are best able to reach the particular market for which they 
are intended. Yet a book concerning law, its historical, ethical, 
human interest features would be better handled by a general pub- 
lisher and most authors would prefer to reach that public with a 
book of that kind. A case in point is Wellman’s The Art of 
Cross Examination and Gentlemen of the Jury, two books which 
have climbed to the heights of best-sellers even though the par- 
ticular interest would seem to be confined to members of the legal 
profession. 

Until very recently practically all Catholic books were submitted 
to Catholic publishers. In the past few years the large general 
publishers have organized Catholic departments, however, and 
many Catholic authors have submitted manuscripts to them on the 
theory that the book would reach more readers. They assume that 
Catholics would buy the book without regard to the publisher and 
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at the same time the book would have the advantage of reaching 
the general trade throughout the large publisher’s greater market- 
ing facilities. This latter point depends entirely upon the publish- 
er’s methods, and if he is able to reach the general public success- 
fully, then of course the author is justified in placing his book 
with him. 

The solicited manuscript is one which the publisher seeks. The 
traveling representative, the man who calls at your library or 
school is always searching for manuscripts. Those of us who 
have had editorial experience know the valuable work done by 
salesmen in securing manuscripts. That is one reasosn why the 
publisher wants more than a mere salesman to _ represent 
him. He must be a man who can find manuscripts which 
the publisher needs. In visiting schools he is always on the look- 
out for the manuscript that may be tucked away in a desk drawer. 
He asks that manuscripts be sent in for reading or he asks that 
good ideas be put into writing and submitted. Many a success- 
ful book has been the outgrowth of a conversation between a 
publisher’s representative and an embryo author. The salesman 
knows the needs of his own list as well as the need for new books 
in certain subjects. If his readers or histories have outlived their 
usefulness he is looking for others to take their places. If a new 
subject is receiving the attention of educators he wants a book on 
it. If he through his conversations every day sees the need of a 
special reference book he hunts a manuscript. Large companies 
have what are called “book scouts”. These are men well quali- 
fied to meet authors and encourage the production of manuscripts. 
Without manuscripts the publisher must fail, and while many 
people believe that it is hard for an author to get a hearing from 
a publisher, the reverse is true. The publisher is searching al- 
ways for good manuscripts and every manuscript submitted re- 
ceives a careful reading in the hope that it will be found adapted 
to the publisher’s needs. 

When the publisher sees the need for a particular book he very 
often contracts for it with a recognized authority in the subject. 
Quite often, particularly in the case of school books, he will 
contract with two men for a book. A very happy combination 
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in such cases is an expert in the subject and an expert in educa- 
tional methods. Once the manuscript comes in, whether solicited 
or unsolicited, a regular procedure is followed. The editor or his 
assistant reads the manuscript and makes a complete and careful 
report recommending its publication or declination. If the manu- 
script is of no worth it goes no further, but this rarely happens. 
Ordinarily the office reading results in recommending that the 
manuscript be sent to an expert in its field. The editor in his re- 
port points out the possible sale, its field, whether it can be im- 
proved by rewriting and editing, and suggests those whose opinion 
should be sought. The manuscript is then sent to the outside 
reader for another report. If there is still question about it, 
another reader is selected. The consensus of opinion is taken 
and the manuscript accepted or declined accordingly. Sometimes 
a manuscript passes through five or six readers before a decision 
is reached. The editor makes a report to the book council or a 
committee, or as sometimes happens to the publisher. Different 
companies follow different methods. The book council idea seems 
the best, for there you have the editorial staff, the sales managers, 
and advertising advisers. The editor may recommend the ac- 
ceptance of a manuscript with certain changes or just as it stands. 
The council makes the final decision and the author is advised 
accordingly. 

The next step, if the manuscript is accepted, is the contract. 
This is a set form these days, the author usually receiving a per- 
centage of the sales on a royalty basis. It happens, sometimes. 
that the publisher cannot see a profit in publishing and asks the 
author to accept part of the financial responsibility by either pur- 
chasing outright a certain number of copies or foregoing royalty 
until part of the expenses of publication is paid. Occasionally 
a book of outstanding merit but for which a publisher can see 
no possible profit is brought out and the publisher considers it 
his contribution to literature. This is true in cases where the 
subject dealt with is important but of little popular appeal. 

When the contract has been signed, work on the manuscript 
begins. Few manuscripts can go direct to the printer. Each 
reader in his report makes suggestions which the editor passes 
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on to the author, These are discussed and either incorporated 
or discarded. If the book is to be illustrated the pictures in the 
case of half-tone illustrations are selected or if the book is to be 
illustrated with original drawings, an artist is selected to discuss 
illustrations with author and editor. The manuscript is then 
sent to the printer for an estimate and a dummy is made for ad- 
vertising and sales purposes. The dummy is usually the binding 
selected with a title page, a few pages of text, and blank sheets 
to fill. This dummy gives the bookseller an idea of how the book 
will look when published. Before sending the manuscript to the 
printer it is usually prepared, that is, corrected with printer’s 
marks by an editor so that there will be a minimum of corrections 
once the manuscript is in type. 


The next step is proof-reading. The galley proof is read by 
the printer’s proof-reader, then the publisher’s proof-reader, and 
finally by the author. The galleys are then returned to the 
printer where the corrections are made and the galleys are 
divided into pages. Again they are read by the printer’s and pub- 
lisher’s proof readers and by the author. When this is done 
the printer makes electro-plates if the edition is a large one or 
numerous printings are anticipated. If only ten to fifteen thou- 
sand are wanted the book is usually printed from type. From the 
printer the sheets go to a binder who binds the book and ships 
them to the publisher. Great care is taken in the selection of 
bindings to make sure that the binding is appropriate both to the 
text and to the use for which it is intended. School books, due 
to the rough usage anticipated, are more strongly bound than the 
usual novel. : 

When the manuscript is accepted, or better, about the time the 
manuscript is in galley form, the sales and the promotional de- 
partments start their work. A circular is prepared, the book is 
included in the regular announcement of new books and advance 
notices are sent to newspapers and magazines. Lists are pre- 
pared for circularizing and advertising copy is drawn up. The 
author is asked to give biographical material, any special lists of 
friends, etc. -Salesmen start out long before the book is ready 
to solicit orders from bookstores using the dummy as a sample. 
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The question of advertising is a difficult one. The percentage 
of book buyers is alarmingly small, so general newspaper ad- 
vertising among publishers is looked upon merely as a medium 
for announcing a new book. If the book happens to be an out- 
standing success, continued advertising helps to keep it before the 
public. It is difficult to trace returns from general advertising 
and with the exception of straight mail order propositions pub- 
lishers are generally agreed that advertising in newspapers and 
magazines of general interest is not a paying proposition. Liter- 
ary magazines are of course splendid media for book advertising, 
because most of their readers are interested in books, and the ad- 
vertising pages offer an especially advantageous opportunity for 
announcing new books. Circulars, etc., are drawn up for every 
book and sent out in advance of, or simultaneous with, publica- 
tion. These are sent to those who are most apt to be interested 
in the book and to all bookstores, literary editors, etc. This has 
proved to be the most effective type of advertising. In book 
stores special displays are of great assistance. A great number 
of book buyers drop into a book store to browse around without 
any definite book in mind. 

The most important factor in selling books is the book review. 
An interestingly written book review, whether favorable or un- 
favorable, will help the sale. Naturally the favorable review helps 
more than the unfavorable one, but it is a fact that an unfavorable 
review, well written, will arouse enough interest in the book to 
help its sale. It is unfortunate that there is a tendency among 
Catholic reviewers to give unstinted praise to all Catholic publi- 
cations, so much so that the Catholic reader takes a Catholic re- 
view with more than the ordinary grain of salt. It is an injustice 
to the really fine Catholic book which suffers through the lavish 
praise bestowed upon all Catholic publications simply because the 
author happens to be Catholic. 

I have been asked to give a summary of the publishing business 
go that you will realize some of the problems of the publisher. 
He is making an honest effort to supply the reading public with 
good literature, but the thing he needs most is the active coopera- 
tion of those who guide the reading of the public. And how is 
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this cooperation to be obtained? Of what assistance can the 
librarian be? the pastor? the teacher? Let us consider each 
briefly. 

The librarian knows the kind of books most in demand. He 
realizes the needs. If through such meetings as this there is 
found to be a definite need for a book on a particular subject, the 
right man could be selected to produce such a book and the pub- 
lisher will bring it out. In the case of novels and story books, 
the librarian can do much in assisting the publisher to find au- 
thors capable of writing interesting books in these fields. If a 
librarians’ association would draw up a list of titles which could 
be recommended to schools showing the grades or ages for 
which each title is intended, publishers could afford to bring out 
more books intended for sale solely to Catholic schoo!s for sup- 
plementary reading purposes. Teachers are anxious for just 
such lists. If a committee from this Section could be appointed 
to review books for this purpose every publisher would cooperate 
by sending review copies immediately upon publication. 

The pastor must be depended upon for two things. First, for 
the necessary funds in building up a school or church library. 
Second, he could cooperate by manifesting a lively interest in cul- 
tivating a taste for reading and for books among his people. 
This second item is one as vague as it is long. Innumerable 
methods are available and many obstacles are to be met. Father 
Coakley knows these prob!ems.’ The publisher can cooperate with 
the pastor by keeping him informed about new books and guaran- 
teeing that the books he submits contain nothing of an objection- 
able character. 

The teacher and publisher have always cooperated. Most 
teachers look upon the publisher’s representative as a decidedly 
valuable asset to the educational system. In some cases this 
confidence has been abused, but every year shows a happier re- 
lationship between teacher and publisher. The teacher by writing 
or recommending writers becomes one of the most important aids 
to the publisher. 

The publishing profession appreciates the opportunity you have 
given us for submitting this statement of our case. We are 
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anxiously awaiting every attempt at cooperation, and you will 
find us willing to accept your suggestions. The publisher will do 
everything possible to aid in the production of better books, and 
he needs the assistance of organized Catholic education to at- 
tain this end. 











SERVICES OF LIBRARIANS TO TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS 


THE LIBRARIAN 


REVEREND J. M. LENHART, O. M. CAP., ST. AUGUSTINE'S MONASTERY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- Libraries are nearly as old as civilization itself, if we take the 
term to include collections of written documents and books of 
every description. The earliest libraries were archives and the 
earliest librarians were keepers of public records. However, with 
the progress of civilization and the development of arts and sci- 
ences, the type of library was evolved which alone corresponds 
to the modern conception. Libraries in the modern sense are the 
wardrobes of literature treasuring up for use the results of the 
learning and wisdom of the ancient and modern authors. 
Naturally the earliest libraries of this type were private libraries 
made by cultured men for their own use. Books could be con- 
sulted only by a few favored outsiders and later by anyone who 
paid the fee. Then came loaning to the favored few and loan- 
ing to those who paid the fee. 

The first public library in Christian Europe was founded by 
Niccolo Niccoli at Florence, Italy, in 1436. Yet the evolution 
from this beginning up to the modern free public library was 
rather slow. At first books could be used freely by all but no 
book was to leave the building. Later books were loaned to the 
favored few and still later to those who paid the fee or gave se- 
curity. It was only during the nineteenth century that the mod- 
ern conception was developed which made books as free to all 
as air or water. Now we are, as Dr. Melvil Dewey expressed it, 
“in the third age of branch stations and deliveries by wagons, 
motors, messenger, express and mail”. Libraries from their very 
origin up to the present time have served two main purposes, sup- 
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plying books for entertainment and for study. We cannot dis- 
cuss here the librarian’s relations with the two classes of readers 
and students. Our subject is restricted to one group, the teach- 
ers and students of our schools. 

All the public libraries of the country are each year doing an 
increasing amount of work with the schools. Yet after all this 
library activity is a very recent movement and may be dated from 
the year 1876, when the American Library Association was 
founded, the first association established for the study of li- 
brarianship. : 

Modern evolution of society made books the indispensable ve- 
hicle of instruction, even in primary schools. That purely oral 
instruction may produce a highly developed culture is best evinced 
by the history of India where some of the choicest productions 
of literature were handed down by tradition through more than 
a thousand years. In Christian Europe books had remained 
rare articles in the schoolrooms up to the eighteenth century. 
The custom of chaining text-books for general use in the school- 
room was likewise retained in England till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In 1588 a dictionary was chained in the 
school-house at Tavistock, Devonshire. At Chirbury, Salop, 
books were chained from 1530 till 1684, and this chained library 
comprising 110 volumes is still to be seen in the parish school- 
room. In the grammar school at Bolton, Lancashire, the last 
book was chained in 1708. As late as the year 1892 fifty books 
were fastened by chains in this school, but now the chains are 
removed. (Blades, Books in Chains, N. Y. 1892, p. 72, Cox- 
Harvey, English Church Furniture, London 1907, p. 334). 

As long as books were scarce and expensive the libraries natur- 
ally were small. Philip Melanchthon (d. 1560), the life-long 
friend of Martin Luther, stated that the works of four authors, 
Aristotle, Pliny, Plutarch, and Ptolemy, would constitute a com- 
plete library of a scholar. The phildsopher, Jerome Cardanus, 
(d. 1576) believed that the library of a cultured gentleman is 
fully equipped if it has these three books, a history, a book of 
poetry and a treatise on ethics. In 1640 the philosopher, Francois 
de la Mothe le Vayer, (d. 1672) laid down as a principle that 
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one hundred books are sufficient to master all arts and sciences. 
Accordingly the libraries of scholars were very small even in the 
seventeenth century. The Library of John Harvard (d. 1638) 
comprised no more than 250 titles or 358 volumes. 

Things, however, changed in this country soon after the Civil 
War. Ever since then people have been flooded with books in 
such amazing numbers that the individual man or woman can 
only read a small portion of them. A steady reader will not be 
able to read more than fifty pages of an average sized book in 
an hour. Let him read four hours a day, he will read 1400 pages 
a week, making an average of three good-sized volumes of 466 
pages a week or 156 volumes per annum. But there are over 
gooo volumes published per annum in the United States, so that 
the American publishers get ahead of a reader at the rate of 
gooo books every year. In like manner no educator will be able 
to read all the books published in this country and abroad dealing 
with his particular branch of knowledge. 

The difficulty which this great wealth of literature presents can 
only be met by selection of the best books. But this problem of 
choosing books which are most suitable to both teacher and pupil 
is solved by the modern trained librarian as no other man or 
woman could solve it. 

SERVICES OF LIBRARIANS TO TEACHERS. — Schoo!-subjects are di- 
vided into two large classes, those which are constantly revised 
according to the progress of science, like natural history, physics, 
astronomy, geography and universal history of mankind, and 
those which do not undergo any doctrinal changes, like religion, 
ethics, philosophy, mathematics and grammar. 

1. A teacher of subjects of the first class naturally must con- 
stantly re-learn some of his lessons. A teacher who relies largely 
upon his text-books cannot avoid becoming one-sided and failing 
in his duties towards his pupils. He continues to teach things 
which have been revised, corrected or exploded by later re- 
searches. Modern science has put a different interpretation upon 
certain facts, has discovered new correlations between a number 
of things, has coined new formulas of expressing old principles, 
has discarded many older theories to replace them by new ones, 
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and has revised the technical nomenclature. Science is steadily 
progressing but the teacher who sticks to his text-books fails to 
see any change; his knowledge grows more defective day by. day 
and his teaching abilities are deteriorating in steady progression. 
The most serious defect of his teaching, however, is not that he 
propagates what has been exploded but that he blunts the critical 
mind of his pupils. The American boy is inclined too much as it 
is to be captivated by the words of the would-be prophet and re- 
former. The teacher, therefore, renders him a questionable 
service by strengthening this illogical tendency. The teacher who 
studies only his text-books is like a man who draws water with 
a sieve: he lacks the elasticity of mind which is necessary to be- 
come a successful teacher. 

2. A teacher of subjects of the second class, those that do not 
undergo any marked change, likewise cannot do justice to his 
pupils without persistent study of books. He must first of all 
study new methods. There are different ways of teaching. A 
teacher who does not study acquires a certain routine which he 
regards as the best of all. The pupils are forced to memorize 
their text, and the teacher who has loaded his own intellect with 
all kinds of ill-sorted, unassimilated bits of knowledge, is unable 
to explain and illustrate this text with any great lucidity. The 
result is that the minds of the pupils are overloaded with all sorts 
of knowledge causing disgust for learning. The teacher will never 
think of pointing out sequences, the relation of part to part and 
the logical connection in a particular lesson or a longer treatise. 
In spite of printed and illustrated text-books, those teachers do 
no more than their predecessors during the centuries of bookless 
schools; they train the memory first and last. Accordingly, no 
teacher can claim to be efficient in his work who has not studied 
the new methods tried by modern experiments. He must train 
the critical faculties in his pupils, and to do so he must follow a 
method which is psychologically best adapted to the mental capa- 
bilities of his pupils. He must make study easy by appropriate 
illustrations of the whole subject. Thereby he will arouse inter- 
est and sustain enthusiasm in the boy and will render his teaching 
fruitful. 
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3. Teachers of every subject taught in common schools can- 
not do without the study of cognate sciences. A teacher who has 
taken a course in psychology can better understand the mentality 
of the average boy and the peculiarities of the abnormal or sub- 
normal child. A course in the science of language will enable the 
teacher to explain the irregularities of grammar and the semasi- 
ology of certain words. The history of the evolution of words 
will be as interesting to the boy as the story of the growth of 
plants and animals. All this proves that a teacher must be a 
student as long as he is teaching. In face of the enormous abun- 
dance of literature he needs a guide who selects the books best 
suited to his needs. This guide is no other than the trained li- 
brarian of the public library. He points out to him what books 
to read; he furnishes him appropriate works which could not be 
had in any other way. The librarian is a sort of intellectual 
minuteman ever ready to supply to teachers something of interest. 
The bibliographies published by the librarian will lead the teach- 
ers to the best sources. The public library will become the teach- 
er’s perpetual and lifelong continuation school and the librarian 
will be the teacher’s most successful instructor and wise mentor. 
Under the guidance of the librarian the teacher will insensibly 
acquire a wider range of knowledge, a deeper insight into human 
nature and will gain a firmer hold on the pupil’s mind and heart. 
The librarian will give thought and inspiration to the teacher, will 
stimulate his activities in the schoolroom, will equip him ever 
better for his task, and thus the teacher will correct his faulty 
method of teaching and will utilize the latest results of applied 
psychology. This teacher will be a student as well as an experi- 
mentalist. He is acquiring by incessant study a cursory view of 
the wide ramifications of science and the multitudinous correla- 
tions of every particular bit of learning on the grand tree of 
knowledge. He watches with keenest interest the test he gives 
his class of the latest theory of psychological methodology. There 
are degrees and grades of teaching. A teacher who aspires to 
mastery of the art must labor hard to acquire the traits of a per- 
fect teacher: learning, logic, conciseness, clearness and power to 
attract. Yet this labor is greatly lightened by the ever ready 
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friend, the librarian, who furnishes and points out the best book. 
“Distrahit animum librorum multitudo”, observes the old sage, 
Seneca, but we may in truth state that the librarian averts this 
danger by the wise choice of the best books. 

LIBRARIAN'S SERVICES TO PUPILS.—Children gained admission to 
the public library some fifty years ago and have been ever since 
its most welcome visitors. Within that span of time the 
scope of education has broadened and several distinct types have 
been evolved. Education no longer consists of an elementary 
school course teaching the three R’s together with a modicum 
of history and geography. Besides intellectual and moral instruc- 
tion we have now physical and vocational training, and, within 
reach, a school library and a public library. 

Teachers now realize that the school lays merely the foundation 
of education and that the library is its fitting complement and 
supplement. In the teaching of geography, history, science, and 
grammar, the final reliance of the average boy and girl is placed 
upon text-books. Naturally the class-book always remains the 
normal guide. However, the increase of library facilities has 
brought home to teachers the fact that the librarian is their 
greatest assistant in their lifework by supplying additional text- 
books and other reading to the pupils. Accordingly, not only 
class-libraries have been installed in the schoolroom, but also the 
public libraries have become the pupil’s literary work-shop. There 
they find most welcome assistance in performing the work as- 
signed to them by the teacher in the classroom. The teacher 
naturally will select the suitable books from the school library or, 
if none can be found, will send the child to the public library 
where the trained librarian will provide him with the desired 
books. When librarians have to deal with average boys and girls 
they will be able to make even a better selection than the teachers 
themselves owing to their special training. Hence, intelli- 
gent teachers are gradually according the greatest amount of 
freedom to the librarian and do not insist obstinately on their own 
choice. 

Pupils of higher grades are trained by the librarian in reference 
work, Instructions in the use of the library are given, partly in 
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the school, partly in the library, so that pupils soon learn how to 
use the proper bibliographies and guides to reading, how to 
consult the card catalogue, finding lists and special indices. In 
this way more advanced pupils will be enabled to find the sources 
of information, to make their own list of references, to estimate 
the materials found and to prepare their work in outline in good 
form, following very much the same lines which will be observed 
in after lifework. This training given by the librarian will add 
greater practical value to the education the child receives in the 
school. 

Pupils who are forced to rely during school years largely, or 
still worse, exclusively, upon their texts, do not acquire sufficient 
power to investigate and to develop a subject, when they are once 
removed from teachers and school facilities. Deterred by the 
difficulties encountered, most boys and girls endowed with an 
average degree of talent will never make the slightest attempt to 
write for publication. As matters stand, the beginnings of au- 
thorship are neither easy nor wholly agreeable. Yet the hard 
road leading to Parnassus will be greatly smoothed for children 
who have been privileged to use in school a large number of books 
as supplementary or collateral reading. Accordingly the library 
and the librarian will give to the boys and girls a special training 
for authorship and at the same time will encourage them to write 
for publication after leaving the school. If we wish that the 
number of representative writers be multiplied, we must give chil- 
dren a fuller training of their talent by placing books from the 
library at their disposal and by letting them come into personal 
contact with a trained children’s librarian. 

The library aids the school work in history, geography and 
natural science by special exhibits which illustrate certain topics 
studied in school. Local history, in particular, cannot be studied 
better at any other place than at the public library, which holds 
within its walls a collection of everything that has reference to 
that particular corner of the world. 

Librarians are cooperating with the teachers by making their 
rooms veritable library deposit stations. At many places cases of 
fifty and more books are prepared and sent to the schoolrooms 
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to remain for a year or less for consultation. Representatives of 
library commissions in many States visit the rural schools, study 
their needs, place therein traveling libraries suitable to their 
wants, and give informal talks on books to pupils. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., the circulation of juvenile books has increased fivefold 
within the ten years 1904-1914, chiefly due to the deposits of 
books made by public libraries in the school buildings. 


Many libraries have published printed lists of books particu- 
larly applicable to school work or to children of school age which 
are a great help both to teachers and pupils. Larger libraries 
even issue bulletins of books for special occasions or on special 
subjects to guide both teachers and pupils in the choice of their 
books. Besides, any school, however isolated, may be supplied 
by books from distant libraries under the Inter-Library Loan 
Privilege. 

Children are encouraged to come to the library not only for the 
purpose of mental training, but equally as much for the cultiva- 
tion and enlivening of the imagination. The Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Public Library has a higher function than giving 
merely help to pupils in their school work, to interest children in 
books, to develop a taste for good reading, and to form the study 
habit. It aims at training their imagination in no less degree. 


“There have been times and places in human history,” writes 
the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S. J., (The Training of Writers, 
1924, p. 54 sq.) “when the surroundings of children were par- 
ticularly favorable to the culture of imagination because life was 
interesting and beautiful and because culture was a living and 
prevalent atmosphere. Our children are not so fortunate as to 
live in an age of classic beauty and simplicity of thought and 
imagination. We can hardly keep our pupils from the vulgarizing 
influences about them, but we can fortify them and train their 
taste and imagination, so as to counteract the cheapening influ- 
ence of trivial pictures and worse books.” 


Our age is a rather vulgar age. So many influences nowadays 
are conspiring against the true culture and aesthetic development 
of the imagination. We have so many commercialized publica- 
tions, mercenary movies and cheap forms of amusement which 
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have a baleful influence upon the imagination. Much of what 
children see, hear, and read tarnishes the mirror of their phantasy. 
A most effective method for the training of the imagination is 
reading the good works of imaginative literature, especially 
poetry. Such reading will enrich the imagination with stores of 
noble pictures, will reproduce in it the glorious visions of the 
masters of literature, will create by combining beautiful ideas of 
sages of former days new images of classic beauty. The pleas- 
urable pursuit of literature presupposes to a great extent a re- 
finement of the imaginative power. The interest of pupils in a 
certain book may best be roused by stimulating their imagination. 
Good pictures are a great aid in training the imagination. 
The walls of the schoolroom should be adorned with excellent 
pictures to enrich the imagination of children and to lead their 
taste into right channels. An increasing number of public li- 
braries are making collections of mounted pictures for use in 
schools. Some librarians lend sets of stereoscopic views and the 
stereoscope as well. This movement has led already to the estab- 
lishment of Children’s Museums, where natural history material, 
historical objects, and art treasures are displayed and where cur- 
ators talk freely with the visiting children and explain the dif- 
ferent groups of objects by giving lectures with lantern slides. 
Libraries are offering valuable service to the schools in various 
ways, as we have showed in this paper. As a matter of fact no 
modern school can fully perform its function without the aid of 
the public library. The agencies for supplying library and il- 
lustrative material to the school are still increasing in number. 
Yet this library movement has not yet found as it should the sup- 
port of teachers. Too many teachers stand aloof, not making 
use of the rich stores of literature and illustrative material placed | 
at their disposal in the libraries. Others make only an indifferent 
and unmethodical use of the resources of the libraries. A library 
is no longer a luxury for the cultured few. It is now recognized 
as a most providential benefaction to our schools and a most effi- 
cient agency for’ raising the standard of mental and aesthetic 
culture among our pupils. We are just entering upon a new 
period in the history of education. Methods of teaching are 
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brought more into accord with ascertained laws of physiology and 
psychology and are no more based exclusively upon logical view- 
points. We are gradually eliminating the fallacies of intellec- 
tualism of former ages and are adopting the latest findings of 
scientific introspection. Our improved methods and increased 
library facilities lighten the burden of study considerably to chil- 
dren and refine their imagination in no small degree. Besides, 
modern teachers are confronted with a series of vexed problems 
conditioned by maladies of both body and soul which were un- 
known to former ages. Many an intractable child is foynd to be 
heavily tainted. To treat such children according to normal 
standards is inflicting unjust punishment upon them and increas- 
ing their suffering. To guard against mistakes the teacher will 
have a safe guide in the literature on psychology and mental de- 
ficiency which is placed at his disposal in the local library. 

Though our children have gained many benefits from the library 
movement, they have suffered on the other hand by it in two 
ways. Modern schools have two serious defects: they do not 
train the memory faculty and the critical mind as they were 
trained in the old schools. Accordingly the quality of memories 
and good judgment have deteriorated nowadays more than ever 
before. 

Librarianship has developed into a profession. Its work is first 
and last of an altruistic nature. The librarian must be unselfish, 
must always work for others and for the future. He knows that 
only succeeding generations will do justice to his labors. And 
the names of many a man or woman who are now passed by will 
shine in golden letters only in centuries to come. 











REVISION OF THE DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION FOR RELIGION 


REVEREND H. H. REGNET, S. J.. CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
RELIGION CLASSIFICATION 


The need of amplifying the existing D C classification of re- 
ligion (200) has been felt for many years. Librarians, especially 
in Catholic institutions, have been sorely tempted to try their hand 
at inventing suitable sub-divisions under which they might group 
materials for which no provision was seemingly made. Miss 
Dorcas Fellows, editor of the D C classification, in a letter to the 
chairman of your committee, stated that there was considerable 
call for expansion of the religion section. In a communication 
to one of the members of your committee Mr. Dewey himself 
vouchsafed the information that the existing classification of re- 
ligion was worked out fifty years ago at a Protestant college. 
That the-scheme should not prove entirely satisfactory involves 
no discredit; rather we may wonder that it has not been found 
even more unsatisfactory. ; 

Various adaptations and amplifications, some partial and others 
more thoroughgoing, have been made at Catholic institutions in 
the course of years so that to-day there is anything but uniform- 
ity between the different libraries. This is deplorable but quite 
inevitable under the circumstances. One of the chief advantages, 
familiarity with the location of books in any library, is thus sac- 
rificed to a considerable extent as far as books on religion are 
concerned. It is certainly desirable that further deviations be 
checked as soon as possible. It will mean much to patrons and 
librarians to secure as much uniformity as possible in the classi- 
fication of books of religious content. 

In the letter referred to above Miss Fellows stated that it was 
intended to publish a revised scheme for the classification of re- 
ligion as a separate unit as soon as the material could be put in 
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shape. A very detailed amplification of‘the D C 200 was worked 
out by the Societe de Bibliographie of Brussels, which is to serve 
as a basis for the D C expansion and may be taken over almost 
entirely. The Committee on Classification of the A. L. A. is also 
devoting attention to the classification of religion. An interna- 
tional committee is said to be engaged on the same problem. 

Your committee trusts, however, that in spite of such a for- 
midable array of effort, some scope may still be left for its activi- 
ties. So many problems are involved in the matter that we hope 
to find it possible to contribute -to the solution of at least a few 
of them. If our endeavors effect nothing more than the hastening 
of the day on which we shall have a revision that is serviceable, 
we shall have reason to think that our contribution was sub- 
stantial. 

The aim of your committee is to work out a scheme that will 
be satisfactory to the members of the committee and then to sub- 
mit the scheme to the editor of the D C classification for purposes 
of comparison with other plans that have. been elaborated. As 
the basis of our work we are employing the scheme of the Brus- 
sels Societe de Bibliographie kindly forwarded to us by Mr. 
Dewey’s order. By mutual agreement the work has been divided, 
each member of the committee taking a section of the 200 and 
going over that section carefully in the light of the entire scheme. 
The first section, 200-229, was taken by the chairman. Dr. Foik 
has the section covering 230-259. Mr. Schneider’s share is 260- 
269, Father Lenhart’s, 270-279, Father Stinson’s, 280-299. 

The preliminary work of going over the sections thus assigned 
has been done in the past few weeks. After discussing some of 
the changes or adjustments made or suggested we intend to re- 
submit the entire matter for scrutiny to each of the members of 
the committee. We are hopeful that practical unanimity can be 
achieved in the course of the next scholastic year on our revision 
of the plan. Should this prove to be the case, our revision will 
be promptly submitted to the editor of the D C classification. 
During the past year Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, S. J., editor of the 
Loyola. Educational Digest, worked out an amplification of the 
Education section of the D C classification (370) with the co- 
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operation of Miss Fellows. We have every reason to hope that 
our work will meet with the same ready cooperation of her office. 

In our work we are guided by the conviction that the basic prin- 
ciples of the D C classification should remain intact, and that 
changes of classification should not be made except very rarely 
and then only for very weighty reasons. Such changes would be 
indicated by an asterisk or other symbol, to warn users that a 
departure from D C classification was involved. It will rather be 
our endeavor to expand the divisions of the subjects indicated, 
so as to provide specific places for much that has gone begging 
for a definite location in the D C scheme as now provided. Such 
a procedure will make adjustments easier in libraries that have 
much material under 200, will require less effort on the part of 
librarians and patrons to grasp the innovations, and above all 
will make our work acceptable with the holders o1 the copyright. 
That it will not materially hamper our work ought to be more 
or less. evident. 

Our object will be to keep our scheme from becoming a mere 
classification for Catholic books, for we may not overlook the fact 
that a suitable classification for religion must be for universal use. 
Of course Catholic terminology will have to be employed in many 
instances, since non-Catholic bodies would have nothing corre- 
sponding to it. Naturally, however, such terminology would not 
be taken to imply bias, as it simply fills a recognized need. 

Of specific problems there will be many to be solved. For in- 
stance, should canon law not be brought within the 200s instead 
of being classed under 348? While it is true that it falls under 
law, ought not the fact that it is Church law prevail, even as in 
the matter of Church history we have a division in the 200s and 
not-under g00? Would it be advisable to group religious biogra- 
phy under 200 rather than with the rest of the biography either 
under goo or under the letter B without further numbers? Again, 
is the advantage of placing patrology in juxtaposition with dogma 
sufficient to warrant a change in the classification? Does it seem 
advisable to put only liturgical prayer-books under 264, relegating 
others to a section for devotional books in the 240, or would it 
not be better to have a sub-division under 264 for non-liturgical 
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prayer-books? Analogous problems may be found throughout 
the entire range of the 200 D C. 

In conclusion your committee would submit a suggestion that 
it be empowered to prepare a brief introductory statement to its 
revision, setting forth a few principles that motivated certain 
changes and adaptations, together with some guiding principles 
for classifying religious books particularly in libraries of smaller 
institutions. Father Schmidt’s work, spoken of before, is made 
immensely more serviceable by the addition of such an introduc- 
tion and judicious notes included in his relative index. 

The members of the Committee on Revision of the D C Classi- 
fication for Religion are Rev. H. H. Regnet, S. J., Chairman, 
Rev. P. J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D., Rev. W. M. Stinson, S. J., 
Rev. John Lenhart, O. M. Cap., Mr. Joseph Schneider. 











CATHOLIC SUBJECT NOMENCLATURE 


REVEREND LESTER KUENZEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UNIFORM NOMENCLATURE 


The real work of choosing the proper subject-headings for 
use in library work has not as yet been undertaken. The field 
is such a broad one and the work is so important that it seems 
fitting to have the list as complete as possible from the very 
beginning. It is true it will need revisions and additions as time 
goes on and circumstances change, but we think this should have 
no influence on our efforts in such a way as to limit our en- 
deavors. It is a big task and as such demands a scheme capable 
of expansion aJong systematic lines and as complete as possible. 
The more fully and systematically it is outlined now, the less will 
be our difficulties in the future and the more harmonious will 
be the results. Bearing this in mind we have set ourselves to the 
task of covering the following subjects: Canon Law, Organiza- 
tion and Government of the Church, History, Liturgy, Scripture, 
and Theology. 

As a guide for the main subject-headings in canon law we 
shall follow the new Code, making provisions, however, for any 
exceptions caused by the old canons. As far as is possible and 
practical the subheads will be the same and will follow in the same 
order as those used in our law libraries. Church organization 
and government other than that covered by canon law cannot be 
considered at the present time. 

The outline for Church history has been worked out in con- 
siderable detail. It is proposed to divide the material into five 
main divisions, chronological, territorial, the papacy, biographical, 
and the religious orders. 

The chronological division will cover the field of Church 
history from a universal standpoint. It will take into considera- 
tion only these events that are of general interest and nature. 
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This division will be entirely separate from that of the history 
of the papacy which at present has not been outlined. 

The territorial division of Church history will follow the gen- 
eral divisions of nations and countries and these in turn will 
be divided according to dioceses. In this way diocesan history, 
which is not of general interest, will be brought together with the 
religious history of a country or nation as the case may be. 

The division of biography presents considerable difficulty, 
especially in dealing with the biographies of ancient and mediaeval 
personages and of saints. Regarding the former no plan has 
as yet been decided upon. The latter difficulty can best be solved 
by designating a saint by that name and in that form (without 
inversion) in which it is used by the Church in her official docu- 
ments and liturgical books. For the sake of harmony and uni- 
formity the form to be used will be that found in the breviary 
(title), martyrology, Acta Sanctae Sedis, and Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. 

In the fields of archeology and antiquities no plan has been 
outlined. A partial outline has been made for liturgy. Outside 
of generalities, detailed subject-headings will be worked out for 
the various rites and not for the various liturgies. The various 
liturgies are too broad to make for clarity and detailed sub- 
division. ; 

Scripture has not been outlined. It is thought best to wait for 
further information from the Biblical Institute. Theology wil! 
be considered under five titles, mystic, dogmatic, moral, pastoral, 
and apologetical. In this field no plan has been developed other 
than the above named divisions. 








THE READERS’ GUIDE TO CATHOLIC PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


REVEREND PAUL J. FOIK, C. S. C., PH. D., LIBRARIAN ST. EDWARD'S 
UNIVERSITY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The general approval received at the last meeting of the 
Library Section at Milwaukee, and also the resolution passed 
by the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools, has in- 
spired the Committee on the Readers’ Guide to Catholic Periodical 
Literature to renewed effort. The Committee at the Milwaukee 
conference reported how diffictilt the undertaking would be to 
attempt the publication of the Guide if steps were not taken to 
interest some persons or organizations in financing the publica- 
tion during the hazardous years of its inception. A conservative 
judgment has placed this period of development to stability at 
about five years. The Chairman of this Committee, on the advice 
and the assurance of those present at the last annual meeting of 
the Library Section, set to work to devise ways and means of 
laying the foundation for the permanency of the Guide. The 
encouragement that the Chairman received leaves little doubt that 
the publication of this cumulative index to Catholic periodical 
literature will soon be an actuality. While no positive assurance 
is given in this Report of the Committee, yet we have every 
reason to be hopeful, and in confirmation of this opinion the fol- 
lowing letter of the Deputy Supreme Knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, Martin H. Carmody, is cited. 


Dear Father Foik: 

I acknowledge receipt of your kind letter of February 5 giving 
detailed information covering Readers’ Guide to Catholic Periodi- 
cal Literature. In order to secure an appropriation for this pur- 
pose it will be necessary to have the supreme convention act upon 
_ it and the convention does not meet until the second Tuesday 
in August. However, I agree with you as to the great need 
of such a guide and have very often myself been seriously handi- 
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capped in preparing addresses because of the fact that it was an 
almost impossible task to secure the necessary material. In fact 
I am frequently called upon by friends throughout the Knights 
of Columbus for information covering suggestions upon which 
they are requested to give talks, and while I have tried to keep 
fairly abreast of the times on those suggestions yet it is of 
course impossible for anyone to have on hand a list of materials 
to be reached unless one is making that a special study. For 
this reason I am deeply appreciative of the good that could be 
accomplished were such an index established and kept up to date, 
then placed in all the large public libraries. I do not think that 
your plan fully covers the proposition unless a provision is made 
for a copy of this index for libraries generally, which would be 
accessible to the average layman who is frequently called upon 
to meet various questions. 

I am sending this matter on to the Supreme Secretary of the 
Knights of Columbus with a request that he place the matter on 
the calendar for the next meeting of the Board of Directors with 
a view of having the Board recommend that the suggestion made 
be referred to the committee on the Good of the Order for con- 
sideration at the next supreme convention. In order that the 
matter may not be overlooked at that time I will appreciate 
it if you will again sometime in July address a communication 
to William J. McGinley, Supreme Secretary of the Knights of 
Columbus, New Haven, Conn., setting forth specifically the uses 
to be made of it, and that an account of it wil be rendered to the 
Supreme Board, say semi-annually, covering the expenditures. 
You will appreciate that asking for these details, insofar as money 
matters is concerned, that the Knights of Columbus is purely a 
business organization and must give strict account of moneys 
expended. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of your interest in this matter 
and with very kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
(Signed) Martin H. Carmody. 


In reply to our request the Chairman received later from the 
Supreme Secretary of the Knights of Columbus the following 
notification of acceptance at the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Supreme Board of Directors April 4 and 5, 1925: 

“Voted in the matter of communication from Rev. Paul J. 


Foik, C. S. C., Austin, Texas, in re Readers Guide to Catholic 
Periodical Literature that the same be referred to the Supreme 
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Council with recommendation that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Good of the Order.” (signed) Wm. J. McGinley, 
Supreme Secretary. 


In anticipation of favorable action by the Supreme Council of 
the Knights of Columbus the Chairman of this Committee next 
communicated with the Secretary General of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Right Rev. Bishop Howard, where the matter 
now stands for the acceptance of the Executive Board, and these 
instructions when received will very likely give power to a com- 
mittee to use the funds placed at our disposal in order that 
the publication may be speedily gotten under way. 

In our former reports we have arrived at the decision that it 
would be impracticable to attempt this publication on any co- 
operative pian. The H. W. Wilson Co., will appoint a Catholic 
editor-in-chief and two Catholic assistants to perform the work 
contemplated. It is the opinion of the committee that if the pub- 
lication is turned over to this firm in its entirety there is every 
reason to feel that the index will be conducted with the greatest 
efficiency and to the entire satisfaction of its Catholic users. 

An alternative plan suggests itself from the fact that the Chair- 
man of this Committee received recently an inquiry from the Uni- 
versal Knowledge Foundation for information regarding the 
publication of an Index to the contents of Catholic Periodicals. 
If a communication is received from the Universal Knowledge 
Foundation that is at all encouraging the matter ought to re- 
ceive our faithful consideration principally because this corpora- 
tion is an organization of Catholic men of acknowledged scholar- 
ship. 

It is the desire of the Committee that its services should not 
be dispensed with until such time as the stability of the new 
publication warrants it. Consequently a brief report will be 
made at each annual meeting. It will be necessary also that the 
Committee determine all the expenditures of the funds donated. 
As it is necessary to report to the Supreme Secretary of the 
Knights of Columbus on this matter before the meeting of the 
Supreme Council, the Committee will meet at some time during 
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this Convention convenient to all its members, so that this report 
may be made. 

The members of the Committee are as follows: Rev. H. H. 
Regnet, S. J., Mr. Wm. Stetsen Merrill, Dr. John A. Lapp, Rev. 
Wm. Stinson, S. J., Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Chairman. 











PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 
FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE, 30, 2:30 P. M. 

The sessions of the Parish School Department were held in 
Synod Hall, adjoining the Cathedral. The first session was held 
on Thursday afternoon, opening with prayer at 2:30. Rev. 
William Schmitt presided and made a brief address of welcome. 

After routine business the Chairman appointed the following 
committees : 

On Resolutions, Rev. John Barrett, Rev. Joseph Barbian, Rev. 
F. N. Pitt. 

On Nominations, Rev. P. J. Clune, Rev. Urban Vehr, Rev. 
Joseph V. S. McClancy. 

The first paper on the program was by Rev. Albert Muntsch, 
S. J., on “The Psychiatric Study of Conduct Problems”. This 
was discussed by Dom Thomas Moore, O. S. B., St. Anselm’s 
Priory, Washington, D. C., and Miss Sara McLaughlin, Parish 
School Counsellor, Philadelphia. 

The next paper, “The Individual Method of Teaching” was by 
Sister Josephine Mary, S. N. D., of the Summit, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It was discussed by Sister Dominica of the Ursuline order. 
Sacred Heart Acadamy, Louisville, Ky. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 A. M., with prayer 
by the President of the Department, who then introduced the first 
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speaker of the day, Brother William, F. S. C., M. A., M.S., 
Principal of the Cathedral High School, Duluth, Minn. His 
subject was “Supervision: Its Importance and Methods.” Sister 
M. Annunciata, Supervisor, Mount Mercy Academy, Pitttsburgh, 
and Sister Dionysia, Diocesan Superviser of Cleveland, discussed 
Brother William’s paper. 

The next paper was by Rev. Frank A. Thill, national secretary- 
treasurer of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, whose sub- 
ject was appropriately “Mission Study in the Schools”. Dis- 
cussions followed by Rev. Edward A. Malloy, C. S. Sp., Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, amd Rev. Joseph Griffin, St. 
Thomas Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

The meeting adjourned with prayer at 11:30. 


THIRD SESSION 
TuurspAy, JULY 2, 9:45 A. M. 


The first paper of the session was presented by Rev. Francis 
J. Bredestege, B. Sc., S. T. L., of Elder High School, Cincinnati, 
on “Present-day Trends in Educational Literature.” In the 
discussion which followed the following participated: A Sister 
of St. Joseph, Sister Annunciata, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Norberta, 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., Sister Agnes Joseph, Br‘- 
falo, N. Y. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by Rev. John I. Barrett. The resolutions were adopted as read. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Realizing that recent years have witnessed great strides in 
parish school education despite obstacles from within and with- 
out ; and that progress has been made in the development of a truly 
Catholic policy in our educational field; realizing full well the 
sacrifices that have been made by all those connected with our 
Catholic parish school system; we submit that there is still more 
to be accomplished. Encouragement is needed by those whose 
efforts are dedicated to this great work. Every help must be 
accorded that there be no cessation of the activity which has been 
so well begun. Cooperation must be whole-hearted and con- 
tinuous if fruitful results are to be produced, — results that shall 
redound gloriously to Church and nation. 

Realizing too that there is no greater agency of helpfulness in 
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a democratic nation than a well functioning parish school system. 
we contend that there should be no interference by any authority 
which might hinder the parish school in its various activities. 
Democracy, itself a spirit, is aided by the spiritual training which 
every parish school engenders. In a great democratic nation 
like ours the principles of Christian democracy enunciated by 
Christ Himself and taught in every parish school are the golden 
means whereby liberty will be safeguarded, strengthened and 
continued. 

Whole-hearted and vigorous must be the efforts of those in- 
terested in the Catholic parish school system. Unceasingly must 
all Catholics, — priests, teachers and people, — give the best that 
they have so that the great work will go on successfully. In this 
way, and this way alone, can the aim of the parish school be at- 
tained and its purpose be fulfilled. 


The Committee on Nominations presented its report, and the 
Secretary was instructed to cast one vote for the nominees. The 
officers are as follows: 

President: Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York City. 

Vice Presidents, Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. 
Augustine F. Hickey, Boston, Mass.; Rev. John Kozlowski, 
Chicago, Ill.; Brother Gerald, S. M.; Brother Benjamin, C. F. 
X., Baltimore. 

Secretary: Rev. John R. Hagan, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of General Executive Board — Rt. Rev. Joseph F. 
Smith, New York City; Rev. John I. Barrett, Baltimore, Md.; 
Rev. P. J. Clune, Trenton, N. J. 

Members of Department Executive Committee— Rev. Joseph 
V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Eugene, Oregon; Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. 
Joseph F. Barbian, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. James P. Murray, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. Francis J. Macelwane, Toledo, Ohio; Brother 
Callixtus, F. S. C., New York City. 

Father Schmitt, the retiring president, thanked the members 
of the Department for their cooperation during his term of 
office and expressed his appreciation of the help given him on all 
sides. The meeting adjourned at 11:15. 

Joun R. Hagan, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE PSYCHIATRIC STUDY OF CONDUCT 
PROBLEMS 


REVEREND ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The complexity of modern life reaches down into our schools. 
Children are affected in many more ways to-day by the manifold 
aspects of an ongoing mechanical and industrial civilization than 
were the youths of two and three generations ago. The strenuous 
pace of living, new social demands, the life of the apartment 
house, the breaking-up of homes and families, rapid means of 
transportation from city to country and vice versa, the movie, 
radio, the auto, novel methods of bringing news of the world by 
word and picture to the home and schoolroom, the Sunday supple- 
ment and the colored pages of the newspaper, disrespect for re- 
ligious sanctions, — who will deny that these and many other fac- 
tors have affected and still affect the growing generation? It 
would not be wise, however, for teachers to join in the chorus of 
condemnation of the “young generation” and say: “Children are 
not what they used to be; I do not know how this will all end.” 

It is true that those now in our schools differ considerably 
in deportment and general attitude towards life from children 
of a century ago. But is the change necessarily bad? Many do 
not think so. If our pupils of to-day have many defects, they 
possess no doubt some good qualities not found in those who grew 
up under a decidedly more simple regime. One of the teachers 
appointed to discuss this paper wrote to me a few weeks ago: 
“We are living in a very complex civilization. Children’s prob- 
lems and their responsibilities are multiplying rapidly. My own 
feeling is that they need every bit of help that we can give them, 
so long as it is directed towards helping them to help themselves.” 
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These words of an experienced child worker stress that phase 
of our question which ought to appeal most to the Catholic 
teacher. Interest in children and their behaviour prob‘ems is a 
work of divine-charity, and it is that virtue-which is the source 
of the Catholic teacher’s consecration to the work of the class- 
room. “Helping children to help themselves” in the new social 
demands and bewildering life of the present is really to carry on 
the apostolate of Christ, the model teacher of youth, in the spirit 
befitting new times and new duties. It is gratifying to note that 
those in charge of our schools are glad to cooperate with all the 
agencies that make for child welfare and that nied ioe to solve 
youth’s problems. 

The most important institution to cope with the vei prob- 
lems of youth in the line of delinquency is, of course, the Juvenile 
Court. It is one of the most progressive steps in constructive 
social legislaticn of the last one hundred years. The honor of 
launching this splendid social project belongs to Chicago. For 
“the Illinois State Board of Public Charities, the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Chicago Bar Association, the Chicago 
Board of Education, and the Illinois State Conference of Chari- 
ties, all interested themselves in the passage of the act entitled 
‘An act to regulate the treatment and control of dependent, neg- 
lected, and delinquent children,’ which was signed April 21 
and went into effect July 1, 1899.”1 The chief provisions of 
this court are separate hearing of children’s cases in a court hav- 
ing chancery rather than criminal jurisdiction; detention of chil- 
dren apart from adult offenders; and the probation system. 

* Closely connected with the functioning of the Juvenile Court, 
in fact a logical complement of its duties, is the psychopathic 
clinic, or as it is more frequently called, the psychiatric clinic. 
The clinic is for all “problem children”. It is not only. for those 
who show marked psychopathic tendency, that is, derangement of 
mental function, but for all children guilty of ‘serious, persistent 
misconduct, that cannot be explained as due to mere childish wil- 
fulness, stubborness or malice. Hence,.I agree with the: Pitts- 
burgh Principals’ Club which suggests that “principals of schools 





1 The Chicago Juvenile Court, by Helen Ranken Jeter, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Children’s Bureau, Bureau Publication — No. 104. 
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should refer to the Juvenile Court (and hence to the psychiatric 
clinic) only-such cases as involve viciousness, immorality, and 
the breaking of the Criminal Code.” 

This modern psychiatric study of conduct problems of children 
from the time they attain the “use of reason” to the period when 
they graduate from high school about the ages of eighteen to 
twenty, can be of the utmost importance to teachers in adjusting 
the more perplexing cases of “bad behaviour” of youths under 
their care. By psychiatric study I mean the careful, thorough, 
systematic and sympathetic investigation of causes of delinquency 
in children of school age. The methods followed by Dr.. Wm. 
Healy of the Judge Baker Foundation of Boston, and in the 
Psychopathic Institute of the Juvenile Court of Chicago, have 
been almost universally adopted. The psychopathic investiga- 
tion includes a study of the background, developmental 
history, home and neighborhood conditions and influences, in- 
stitutional experiences, personality traits, companions, interests 
and habits, school history, and all previous, delinquencies of the 
child concerned. A physical and mental examination is of course 
included. Opportunity is also given for the boy or girl to tell 
his or her “own story” of the trouble. All this should lead up 
to a sound prognosis and recommendations for “follow up” treat- 
ment. I limit pyschologic examination to a study of the child’s 
mental attainments, whereas psychiatric study rather inquires 
into the possible presence of mental disease, even though it be 
in a mild form. Though the physical examination (to be made 
by a competent medical man or woman) and the “intelligence 
testing” (by a psychologist to find out the I. Q.) are of utmost 
importance, I am chiefly concerned with the patient, sympathetic 
study of the youth’s personality, home conditions, hereditary 
background and the possible presence of some degree of feeble- 
mindedness, as the mainly responsible causative factors of the 
delinquency. 

In the procedure of the Chicago Juvenile Court a child which 
is found by the “mental tests” to be defective is given a thorough 
examination by the psychologist; and if any abnormality of be- 
haviour is observed he is also given a psychiatric examination 
by a psychiatrist, either at the detention home or at the office of 
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the Institute for Juvenile Research. Agencies of this type ought 
to be accessible at least to our larger city schools. For in a 
group of seven hundred or eight hundred children coming from 
every social stratum, representing different racial and hereditary 
backgrounds, and subject to the most various kinds of home and 
parental conditions and influences, conduct problems perhaps of 
a very serious type may develop with which the teacher is 
powerless to cope. Then happy the pastor, or parent, or prin- 
cipal or teacher who can have the benefit of the wise guidance 
of the psychiatric clinic.? 


These annual meetings of our Association at which we are 
not mere theorists, but are frankly discussing the practical prob- 
lems that daily confront us, are an earnest that some day all our 
larger parish schools will have conduct clinics functioning as part 
of our program. Or we may at least adopt the excellent plan 
of the archdiocese of Philadelphia of having a “Parish School 
Counselor”. Equipment of this kind will not only help us to 
solve and to adjust conduct problems, but it will prove of value 
in the diagnosis and treatment of young school failures. This 
fact is well stated in a recent Bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion.’ We read: 


“While it is necessary for the school to have as part of its 
own organization all the facilities necessary for diagnosing its 
own educational problems, it is not necessary or possible that it 
should have all the resources for treatment. It cannot maintain 
its own hospitals for the treatment of remedial physical defects. 
It cannot become a case-working agency for the complete solu- 
tion of family problems. It cannot assume control of all the 
recreational facilities of the community. What the school can 
do — and do far more efficiently than any other agency — is to 
become a center through which medical and social problems are 
wisely referred to the agencies of the community best fitted to 
deal with them. The community-wide contacts of the school 
and its hold’ on the family through the child give it a strategic 
position for the discovery and diagnosis of mental, physical, and 
social ills which no other agency can possibly equal. Give the 
school an adequate staff of psychologists, of physicians, and of 

2?The writer does not endorse the entire method of procedure of some clinics. 


A clinic in which the personnel is guided by principles of Catholic ethics would 
be the one ideal for Catholic schools. 


* Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1923, No. 1. 
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social workers for determining the real causes of school failure, 
give it the necessary resources for educational treatment, and let 
it refer to the medical, case-working, and recreational agencies 
of the community for the treatment of the non-instructional 
phases of the problem.” 


That the members of our religious teaching communities are 
realizing the help they may receive from these clinics is apparent 
from a statement in an examination paper by a Sister attending 
our course in Educational Sociology at St. Louis. She writes: 
“We are all confronted by children’s problems, by the retarded 
pupil, the pupil of low mentality and other cases in need of special 
care. The psychiatric clinic is laboring to assist us and it is doing 
excellent work. I only wish there were more laborers in the 
field”. 

Let us illustrate by some concrete problems the help which 
this study of behaviour can give to a worried teacher. 

Walter S. now 16, is still in the seventh grade of the parish 
school. All through his school career he has been a burden to 
his teachers. He has not been positively criminal, he has never 
been arrested, but teachers agree in saying that he is “queer”. 
He somehow or other does not “get along’. He evidently hates 
school. He plays truant frequently, is nervous, quarrels with the 
other children, is untidy, tells lies and has been known to steal 
from other pupils. People living in the vicinity of the school 
have complained that the boy defaces fences and walls with 
chalk. Here is an interesting case. The boy is evidently “re- 
tarded”. But is this due to feeblemindedness, to early sickness, 
to constant moving and change of school, or to some hereditary 
defect? Perhaps a friend suggests a psychiatric examination. 
The doctor finds numerous physical defects, especially defective 
vision. The mother is alcoholic, the father quarre!some, and 
takes no interest in this boy. The latter, being looked upon as 
a “dummy”, has become disgusted with school. He says he 
wants to be a chauffeur, for he likes autos. The psychiatrist 
gives the solution. Give the boy a chance to learn something 
about automobiles. For he is not feebleminded. He can be 
trusted at that work. He knows that a chauffeur must be very 
careful of the lives of others. In fact, W. says: “I would rather 
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be killed myself than hurt anyone”. Other recommendations 
were made to the parents and the pastor.’ Can you not find a 
“big brother” for this lad? Get him interested in a boy’s club, 
or the Boy Scouts, etc. 


Another case is that of Mary S. now in the seventh grade of 
St. R’s School. She is thirteen. Her school work all along has 
been satisfactory. In January of the present year she seemed to 
fall back. Formerly rather frank and open she has become 
“shut in”, sullen and suspicious. The teacher cannot account 
for the change. Mary does not seem as interested in school as 
formerly. What has happened? It would be poor policy to say: 
“Oh, a mere childish whim. She'll get over her spell”. A sym- 
pathetic inquiry revealed the following facts: Mrs. S. was not 
Mary’s mother, as the child had all along believed, but after the 
death of her husband had adopted this child whose antecedents 
were entirely unknown. She believed it best to raise the child 
as her own daughter. One day the child learned the truth. 
The revulsion of feeling on being told that the woman she had 
regarded as her mother was not so in fact brought about the 
abnormality of the child’s conduct. 

I believe the importance of mental conflicts and of obsessional 
imagery as direct causes of delinquency in children, is not 
always understood by our teachers. If they realized the 
agony produced in some minds by such a train of undesirable 
imagery, and the serious misconduct to which it often leads, 
they would take a more rational and sympathetic attitude towards 
a very distressing situation. I shall, therefore, chiefly on the 
basis of Dr. Healy’s Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, briefly 
refer to this source of delinquency from which Catholic chil- 
dren, even the best instructed and best trained, are not immune. 
It is in the analysis of these difficult cases that the psychiatric 
procedure is of immense benefit.* Of course this does not mean 
that the methods of the clinic are really superior to those sug- 
gested by our ascetic authorities. In fact, the spiritual guide, 
sometimes unconsciously, uses the.method of the. skilled psychia- 
trist. 


* “Psychiatric procedure” does not refer to methods advocated by the psycho- 
analysts, . 
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Before defining “mental conflict” I shall give the opinion of an 
experienced probation officer, Mr. Charles L. Chute of New York, 
on the value of the psychiatric clinic in his special work. I 
quote his words because he rightly maintains that not all de- 
linquent children are feeble-minded and because he recognizes 
the importance of these mentat conflicts as causative factors in 
all kinds of delinquency. He writes: 


“While recent studies have seemed to disprove the theory that 
a very large percentage of the children dealt with by our courts 
are feeble-minded or even seriously psychopathic, yet according 
to recent estimates many of them are definitely abnormal. Among 
these children are some of the most difficult with whom the court 
has to deal. Besides the definitely defective are many. abnormal 
or border-line children, neurotic, retarded, or with mental con- 
flicts and complexes, often the result of evil environment and 
mistreatment by those who should have been their guardians and 
protectors. Here the advice of a trained psychiatrist and psychol- 
ogist is of immense value both to the court in determining what 
to do with the child and to the probation officer when probation 
is tried. * * * Though a majority ( of children brought to 
the probation officer) are inherently normal, they are abnormal in 
conduct at least. They are ‘unbalanced’, suffer from emotional 
instability, mental repression, extreme diffidence or exaggerated 
ego, have feelings of imaginary superiority or social iso!ation. 
These personality defects are often responsible for imperfect 
life adjustments: There is need for united effort to search out 
and develop appropriately the basic instincts and deep emotional 
undercurrents which have so much to do in shaping personality, 
determining character, and controlling conduct.” 4 


Now what is the “mental conflict” referred to in the preceding 
paragraph? I would define it as a disturbance arising ‘in: the 
mind from obsessional thoughts (Zwangsvorstellungen), which 
the person can control or repress only with difficulty, and for 
whose presence in the mind he is not (always) entirely re- 
sponsible. Dr, Healy defines it as “a conflict between elements 
of mental life, and occurs when two elements, or systems of 
elements, are out of harmony with each other”. He states that 


a great majority of misconduct arises upon the basis of mental 


* Probation in Children’s Courts. U.S, Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. 
Bureau Publication No. 80. 
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conflict. Forty cases are discussed in his book, and their “range 
is from the less serious but sustained bad behaviour of child- 
hood to deeds of actual crime. * * * There is little in the 
way of misbehaviour to which mental conflict may not lead”. 
This eminent authority gives the following kinds of delinquency 
that can be traced to forms of mental conflict — all of his cases 
having been studied at the Psychopathic Institute of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago: General troublesomeness and mischief mak- 
ing, truancy, remaining out over night, and remaining away from 
home, vagrancy, stealing (very many cases), sometimes develop- 
ing into kleptomania, forgery, sexual offenses, cruelty, self-in- 
jury, and others. As teachers we are especially interested in his 
conclusion that “no one of our findings is so important as 
the general discovery that the study of mental conflicts is a 
scientific method of approaching certain problems of misconduct, 
and that in this method lies the possibility of rendering great 
human service”. 

But what is really the most commendable feature in the modern 
psychiatric clinic, and what makes it such a splendid auxiliary to 
our schools, is the fact that the culprit is treated and considered 
as a human being, an individual, a free personality, and not as 
an automaton or a machine. In fact, the methods in vogue 
at our reputable psychiatric clinics are a splendid refutation of 
the outworn and unscientific theory of crimes held by the material- 
istic school of Lombroso. According to this school there is such 
a monstrosity as “the born criminal” whom the experienced 
criminologist can readily detect and classify and put into a 
corresponding “pigeonhole”. But this wretched opinion is for- 
tunately no longer accepted by reputable students of man. In 
Lombroso’s wild theory there is no freedom of the will and con- 
sequently little hope for reform of the malefactor. But in every 
psychiatric clinic the words “prognosis” and “outlook” dominate 
the procedure. Cessation of delinquency is the desideratum, 
not the scientific facts in and for themselves. The aim is to 
cure. In fact Dr. Healy calls one of his books on the subject 
we are discussing, The Individual Delinquent. He rejects all 
mechanical and stereotyped division of malefactors into rigid 
“types” or categories. Each delinquent is to be studied as 
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an individual and as a responsible human being. In such a study 
we have hope to correct the culprit’s conduct and to help him to 
adjust himself to the demands of society upon him. 

Lombroso and his school place chief stress upon the physical 
traits of the individual, disregarding his personality traits, social 
difficulties, home environment, etc. In the psychologic clinic, 
however, the general mental tone and attitude of the child are 
considered. It may be a case of mental distraction due to anxiety 
caused by poverty, by unhappy relationships in the young, con- 
stant quarreling of the parents; there may be personality con- 
flicts between the child and his parents; there may be obsessions, 
fears, special disabilities, character defects ; there may be psycho- 
pathic conditions and hereditary defects. 

Our century has sometimes been called “the century of the 
child,” on account of the splendid activity shown by socially 
minded persons for his welfare. Let us not take an inferior 
place in scientific study of the abnormal and subnormal child. 
We belong to the Church which has ever emphasized service for 
the child; by adopting all the later and saner developments of 
child-study, we are only following the noblest Christian traditions 
of social service for children. 

In fact, some of the later developments of psychiatry and even 
of psychoanalysis are not new to the Catholic student. The 
latter method makes a great deal of “sincere revelation of all 
mental conflicts and of whatever may be lodged in the sub- 
consciousness.” But have we not the divine gift of sacramental 
confession with the plenitude of help and healing which it 
brings to the tempted, troubled soul? And what shall I say of 
the power of hopeful, persevering prayer? We know what an up- 
lifting force it may become in the rebuilding of broken hopes 
and shattered lives. Let the Catholic parent, teacher or child- 
worker counsel recourse to these two potent, ever ready spiritual 
remedies, and he will contribute to the healing of those afflicted 
by mental stress or by one of the many forms of spiritual con- 
flict. 

I must, however, make a very special plea for better follow- 
up work for girls who have left one of the Homes of the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd and who are now cast upon the mercies 
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of a cruel world. This plea I make all the more earnestly be- 
cause so many of our Catholic women are now interested in child 
welfare. Many of these girls are mentally deficient and need 
the powerful help of the Christian religion and the sympathetic 
counsel of a wise Christian woman to hold out against the in- 
sidious snares of a corrupt world. Verily in this way even 
Catholic lay women may become true followers of the Good 
Shepherd. Unless we have this follow-up work by Catholic 
women the good achieved by years of residence in a Home of 
the Good Shepherd may be lost in a week or a month. 

There are three recommendations I should like to make to this 
Association. First, a larger number of Catholic medical stu- 
dents should specialize in the important fields of psychiatry and 
mental diseases. Secondly, more Catholic women should prepare 
themselves to help teachers of our mentally deficient pupils by 
a study of psychology and psychiatry. Thirdly, there should be 
a periodical survey of our schools with a view of ascertaining 
cases of feeble-mindedness and mental deficiency, and special 
care for those so handicapped and retarded. Finally, I would 
propose for discussion a series of questions which no doubt 
suggested themselves to some of you during the reading of this 
paper. 

1. Should the pastor or school superintendent or some other 
competent authority be informed by the teacher of any unusual 
manifestation of prolonged delinquency ? 

2. Under what conditions should cases of pupils’ misconduct 
be referred to a psychiatric clinic, if there be one in the city? 

3. Is not the procedure as carried out, say in the case studies 
of Dr. Healy, too elaborate, and do the results justify these 
minute and detailed investigations ? 

4. Is there any reason to make us believe that our training 
to purity lacks any essential, and that we fail to prepare our 
youth for the fierce realities of life? 

5. Should our schools cooperate with psychiatric clinics, and 
consider their findings worthy of “follow-up” efforts by the 
teacher, the superintendent, etc. ? 

6. Should Catholic parents be encouraged or persuaded to 
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send their children to such a clinic, in case the teacher thinks the 
examination would be beneficial ? 


DISCUSSION 


Dom. THomas Moore, O. S. B.: Father Muntsch’s paper suggests 
that my discussion answer certain questions. (1) Should the pastor or 
school superintendent, or some other competent authority, be informed by 
the teacher of any unusual manifestation of prolonged delinquency? This 
depends upon the pastor. In most cases certainly, yes. It is to be hoped 
that all pastors will before long have an adequate understanding of mod- 
ern psychiatric problems and take a sympathetic attitude towards the diffi- 
culties of the delinquent child. 

(2) Under what conditions should the cases of misconduct be re- 
ferred to a psychiatric clinic, if there be one in the city? This depends 
upon the man who is running the psychiatric clinic. One must. realize 
that when we send a child to a psychiatric clinic his general confession 
is heard and moral direction is given by one who may or may not be 
antagonistic to religion. There can be no question that a child whose 
delinquency is not thoroughly understood ‘by those who have charge of 
him needs to be sent to a psychiatric clinic for study and investigation and 
in my opinion most clinics will be most helpful, even though not under 
Catholic auspices. When one sends a child to a clinic, he should feel 
certain that his case is one that will be handled without detriment to 
his fundamental moral and religious principles. 

(3) Is not the procedure as carried out, say in the case studies of 
Dr. Healy, too elaborate, and do the results justify these minute and 
detailed investigations? In answer to this I would say that we can never 
have too much information on the serious problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. It is, however, impossible in most clinics to obtain such 
thorough, painstaking studies as are made at the Judge Baker Foundation 
in Boston. We should endeavor to make the most out of our equipment 
so that all the children who come to a clinic will get a proper study. No 
opinion should ever be passed upon a child until his case is thoroughly 
understood. 

(4) Is there any reason to make us believe that our training to purity 
lacks any essential and that we fail to prepare our youth for the fierce 
realities of life? In answer to this ‘question I would say that many 
Catholic children receive no sex information from parents or from their 
school training, and that they are turned loose on the world to learn all 
about the problems of sex life in purely accidental ways. In my opinion 
this condition should be corrected. Every high school should have a 
course in biology that would naturally give all the needed information 
on these points. 

Father Muntsch’s fifth and sixth questions refer to the cooperation 
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of schools and parents with psychiatric clinics. This presents a very 
serious problem. I have often wondered in recent years whether or not 
moral guidance is passing from the Church much in the same way as 
intellectual education as an ecclesiastical monopoly has slipped out of the 
hands of priests and religious since the days of the Middle Ages. Before 
the days of the psychiatric clinic no one cared about scientific guidance 
and moral difficulties, but now all the problems of delinquency, 
all difficulties of married life, all the various complex moral prob- 
lems that meet any individual in the course of his existence, are looked 
upon as problems for the psychiatric clinic or the professional psychiatrist. 
The result is that moral guidance is being given on a very large scale by 
men who have had no training in moral theology and who sometimes 
have little respect for traditional moral principles. I would like to lay 
before the members of this Conference the serious situation that con- 
fronts us. Some would say Catholic children should be sent to the parish 
priest and not to the clinics. The difficulty is that some parish priests 
have little time to devote to these questions and frequently do not under- 
stand the complex moral problems of juvenile delinquency and mental 
abnormalities. Shall we content ourselves with an outcry against God- 
less clinics? Such a procedure would help little. 

In my opinion there are two great needs at the present day. First, 
that the Catholic clergy in the course of their ordinary education should 
receive, one and all, a thorough training in modern clinical psychiatry. 
Second, that we should develop Catholic clinics that will be adequate to 
take care of the problems of our Catholic juvenile delinquents. We can- 
not look upon it as a satisfactory solution to turn our Catholic children 
over to whatever guidance they may receive in such clinics as may exist 
in our various big cities. 


Sara E. Laucuiin: I find myself in accord with Father Muntsch in 
his estimate of the value of the sympathetic study by a psychiatrist of the 
mental problems of children. So far as I know it is the only way at 
present by which certain conditions can be discovered and treated. I 
value a psychological examination for the help it gives in determining a 
child’s mental ability and limitations and for the help it gives in deciding 
on an impersonal basis what may reasonably be expected in the way of 
performance. I would like to have such an examination for all the chil- 
dren for whom I have a degree of responsibility. A psychiatric examina- 
tion is by no means so generally necessary or desirable. However, when 
a child’s behaviour cannot be explained as a result of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of his family background, home environment, physical condition and 
mental equipment, a psychiatric examination should be given —the sooner 
the better for the sake of the child’s future development. 

My knowledge of delinquent children is limited. Those who have 
progressed to any degree in delinquency are apt to be under the care of the 
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Juvenile Court. The period of care by the Court is fixed by the Judge 
and treatment is more or less legally determined. I do not duplicate the 
efforts of the Court’s representative. The children who come to my atten- 
tion must cope, however, with the same neighborhood conditions, some- 
times the same family conditions, since they are the neighbors of the 
wards of the Juvenile Court and in rare instances brothers and sisters of 
the so-called delinquent child. 

As a result of seven years visiting in the homes of young people who 
need assistance from others and twelve years experience in trying to fit 
into industry girls just out of school, I am about ready to agree with 
Judge Truit, the eminent English jurist, who says “There are no de- 
linquent children, only delinquent adults.’ The child in his home and 
neighborhood relations is the child who is best known to me. I will con- 
fine myself to a consideration of the conditions which I find causes them 
worry and in some instances real mental conflicts. 

We will agree that it is not the fault of John who hears himself re- 
ferred to contemptuously as a “Polock,” if he learns to regard himself 
as an inferior; if he comes to think that his conduct cannot be expected 
to come up to the standard of the other children in his class or if he 
decides he is of no particular importance. The children who are his 
associates in school and community are reflecting the attitude of the 
adult members of their family and the community. I find this is a situa- 
tion which causes confusion in the minds of many children. It affects 
them more or less seriously according to their degree of intelligence and 
sensitiveness. Sooner or later every child I have known who is a member 
of a minority national group in a community has first sounded me out 
as to my attitude and then expressed his sense of injury, resentment or 
just plain bewilderment because of the attitude of his companions toward 
him. 

Speech defects affect personalities adversely and in some children 
result in an attempt to compensate by achieving distinction in wrong 
doing. Others have told me that they were, as they expressed it “mad 
nearly all the time,” because they resented comments on their peculiarity. 
Deafness almost invariably causes a child to think too much of his handi- 
cap and become morose and sullen. I find that the children of the poor 
and those on the border-line of economic independence worry a great deal 
about such things as inharmonious relations of parents, parents having 
conflicting standards of morality or holding different views on education. 
A child in a parish school with one parent out of sympathy with the 
system and critical may suffer just as much as the child of parents who 
quarrel over religious differences. (I have current cases of both types 
of children’s problems.) 

Illness of one or both parents with its accompanying fear of loss of 
parents and home may worry a child so as to unfit him for concentration 
in class. Because of close living quarters these children learn early the 
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hard facts of life so that parental difficulties in making ends meet are 
matters of concern to many. A period of unemployment spells troubled 
times for them mentally as well as. physically. This condition affects 
even children of fathers actually employed, but who because of ill health 
or general depression fear unemployment. They are working harder 
to please on their jobs and are apt to be irritable at home. In. these cases 
any extra demand on the part of the child for needed or desirable equip- 
ment is likely to create a scene. A normally willing parent will in exas- 
peration say things which wound deeply the loyalties of his child and which 
will remain: in the mind of the child long after the father has met the 
demand and forgotten the incident. For these children care-free child- 
hood is not to be had, even in retrospect. 

Irreligion of parents or the neglect of duty is a source of mental con- 
fusion which inadequately met may lead to real mental difficulty. For all 
these things parents and not. children are responsible, though the latter 
are the chief sufferers. The adult population is responsible for the con- 
dition of children’s lives. In many instances I see children in congested 
districts drifting into bad habits of thought and action because they have 
no place to play. In this connection it is gratifying to note that a Phila- 
delphia pastor, Rev. Thomas S. McCarty, has recently successfully led 
a movement to secure a recreation center. for his district, though a few 
years ago it looked as though no space was available. Vigilant watch- 
fulness and. organized public opinion is the explanation, I think, of his 
success. 

Certainly to multiply the machinery of the Juvenile Court is not meet- 
ing the situation nor does the hurried passing before a Judge, rendered 
impatient because he has been called upon to consider too many problems, 
tend to increase children’s respect for law. The scolding by judges and 
others, of parents in the presence of their children can hardly be expected 
to increase the child’s respect for his parents. 

In the case of Walter cited by Father Muntsch I recognize a type of 
boy who is known to every social worker dealing with children. Those 
of us who know him in his home and neighborhood environment and’ as 
the confiding patient who chatters freely or relieves a too great strain by 
a sporadic burst of confidence as he sits beside us in dispensaries, may also 
know him as a result of this opportunity, to observe him as a helpful 
member of his family, an obliging neighbor and a thoughtful friend. As 
we receive his confidences we realize how much bewildered he is by the 
complex situation in which he finds himself. ‘This opportunity to observe 
himi in his activities outside the schoolroom makes it all the more possible 
for us to accept as accurate the account which his teacher gives of ‘him 
as a student. Can we blame Walter because he has not the ability to take 
the academic ‘training offered? In the all too féw cases in which I have 
been able to secure manual training for this type of boy, the realization that 
he could succeed at something has invariably resulted in improvement. 
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The problem presented by Mary S. is another that is all too familiar 
to the children’s worker. It leaves us in a state of astonishment that 
adults of normal intelligence should continue to delude themselves into 
thinking, as they apparently do, either that a foster child will always be 
a child or that when he learns of his true relationship he will not resent 
the years of deception through which he has passed. Certainly in this day 
of birth registration, rapid means of communication, of the frequent migra- 
tion of people from one section to another when birth or baptismal cer- 
tificates are required for many occasions, it is increasingly difficult to con- 
ceal paternity. I cannot believe it is ever right to conceal such knowledge 
from the person most concerned. I cannot feel that we are called upon 
to play Providence in the lives of children. I am working at this time 
with a problem of this type. 

I agree with Father Muntsch that our Catholic children suffer from 
mental conflicts just the same as other children. Of this any psychiatric 
clinic can furnish proof, 

Father Muntsch’s six questions will be discussed by others infinitely 
better qualified than I, but since he has definitely requested it I shall 
answer them in the light of my own particular experience, with full realiza- 
tions of its limitations. 

1. Should the pastor or school superintendent, or some other com- 
petent authority be informed by the teacher of any unusual manifestation 
of prolonged delinquency? I should say that some person who could 
approach the child’s problem from the standpoint of interest in the child’s 
school progress be acquainted with the difficulties of particular children, 
not when they have given “unusual manifestations of prolonged delin- 
quency,” but at the point when the symptoms fail to respond to the 
ordinary methods used for the correction of the sporadic trouble maker. 
I cannot see how a busy pastor or superintendent could find time to deal 
with these individually. Some problems require years of guidance for 
an effective solution. 

2. Under what conditions should the cases of misconduct be referred 
to a psychiatric clinic, if there be one in the city? When the parents, 
teacher, principal and pastor, having tried all their resources feel that a 
more thorough study is required to determine the cause of the child’s 
difficulty. I should like to add that all the information at hand, as well as 
the remedies tried should be part of the information given to the clinic. 

3. Is not the procedure as carried out, say in the case studies of Dr. 
Healy, too elaborate, and do the results justify these minute and detailed 
investigations? If we are correct in our estimate of the value of the 
human soul, then no trouble taken by individuals or society for the purpose 
of straightening out the mental problems of a child is too great provided 
it gives or even promised to give him a clearer understanding of his 
relationship to God and his fellow men. Children find themselves to-day 
in complex circumstances. The problems which an individual is called 
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upon to meet are multiplying rapidly. Childhood is a time for preparation 
for the responsibilities of adult life and may be a trying time. They 
need in my judgment every bit of help we can give them so long as that 
help is directed toward helping them to help themselves. It seems to me 
that it is better to unearth some details that are not needed than to run 
the risk of overlooking important things which would change the diagnosis 
and treatment. 

4, Is there any reason to make us believe that our training to purity 
lacks any essential and that we fail to prepare our youth for the fierce 
realities of life? This is an extremely difficult question to answer. I 
would first wish to make clear that according to my interpretation of 
“we” it means the entire group of adults who are responsible for the 
training of children. By that I mean parents, teachers, older brothers 
and sisters, relatives and friends. We know that any of these may pro‘ 
foundly influence the life of a child. All serve more or less effectively 
as examples. We who have dealt with delinquents know perfectly well 
that we dare not generalize as to the efficiency of a system of training on 
the basis of our knowledge of its failures alone. We do feel that what- 
ever system they were exposed to failed to present life’s issue clearly to 
them. They may be able to recite in a parrot-like fashion the Ten Com- 
mandments without at all seeing their relation to their everyday actions. 
I am convinced that the child of lower mentality needs more individual, 
more patient and more concrete instruction than his more gifted fellows. 
Ideally, church and school should be the source of knowledge of general 
laws and principles, and the home, as I see it, should be primarily respon- 
sible for teaching their practical applications. Apparently to-day we 
are faced with the situation where the child’s means of acquiring knowl- 
edge of wrong standards has outrun his parent’s ability or willingness to 
keep him informed of right standards. Some more definite and individual 
instruction to children and some concrete practica! instruction which 
would aid parents in the discharge of their duty might remove any doubt 
as to their being fully trained for the realities of life. 

In my experience of dealing with approximately four hundred parish 
school children, I have encountered only one child who did not know the 
ideals of conduct in the concrete situations which are presented to them 
in the course of the Stanford Revision of the Benet-Simon Test. The 
principal of the school who had been concerned about his retardation in 
school subjects was informed of this situation and outlined a_ special 
course of instruction for him. A Catholic psychiatrist studied this child 
and cured him of a serious practice. After two years he was re-examined 
and gave ample proof that he had acquired sufficiently the faculty of moral 
discrimination to pass the tests. He had not in two years time with regu- 
lar attendance at school acquired any proficiency in reading or spelling and 
made little progress in arithmetic. His chronological age was nine and 
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his mental age six at the time of the first examination. His mental age is 
still six years, chronological age eleven years at the last examination. 

5. Should our schools cooperate with psychiatric clinics and consider 
their findings worthy of “follow-up” efforts by the teacher, the superin— 
tendent, etc.? I am tempted to counter with the question “Why not?” 
The school is in a better position to use such clinics than any other 
agency. The Commonwealth Fund’s Child Guidance Clinic which has 
recently opened in Philadelphia has the interest and moral support of 
our ecclesiastical authorities. I have been very glad to turn to them in 
one case of a Catholic child in a public school who is desperately in need 
of assistance. The family doctor referred the situation to me with the 
mother’s consent. I should be very glad to assist the child, but his father 
is not a Catholic. The Catholics who have shown any interest in the 
child have with the best intentions in the world been party to some treat- 
ment for the child which was given without the father’s consent and of 
which he disapproved when it came to his knowledge. He has, therefore, 
lost confidence in the integrity of Catholics. The Child Guidance Clinic 
has Catholics on its staff and I will be permitted to sit in on the staff 
conferences in which this child’s problems are considered. His religious 
interest will be safeguarded. 

6. Should Catholic parents be encouraged or persuaded to send their 
children to such a clinic, in case the teacher thinks the examination would 
be beneficial? My answer to this question would be that parents should 
be encouraged rather than persuaded. I do not know that I can make 
clear the distinction I see here. To my mind there is a danger of throwing 
parental responsibility out of focus if the school takes the position of 
persuading the parents. I mean that the decision will seem to rest with 
the school, whereas in my judgment it can only be properly and safely 
lodged with the parents. It would, I am convinced, be immeasurably 
helpful to children if we could always keep clear our own concepts of 
the functions of the various types of authority, and if we were equally 
loyal to all types of lawful authority. On the basis of the opportunity to 
observe the work of our teachers the last thing I would want to suggest 
would be that they assume more responsibility. They are already carry- 
ing their full share. In my own experience I have met no parent who 
refused the aid of a psychological or psychiatric examination. 
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SISTER JOSEPHINE MARY, S. N. D. DE N., THE SUMMIT, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


It is with proper diffidence that the writer of this paper at- 
tempts to offer any adequate ideas of the individual method of 
teaching to an audience as experienced as the one assembled 
here to-day. Inasmuch as there is nothing new under the sun 
and in consideration of the fact that the educative process is 
as old as man himse!f, you will not be disappointed should you 
recognize in this exposition but a recent revival of a very o!d 
fashion. Indeed, chronologically, class instruction was the in- 
novation. Economic conditions, which contributed to expand the 
towns into gigantic manufacturing centers, brought together great 
masses of people. The individual lost his identity in the vortex 
of trade and the attendant unhappy conditions were speedily 
reflected in the schools. The fifty, sixty, or seventy children as- 
signed to one teacher were of necessity considered en masse. 
The first step was supposed to be attained when al! the pupi's 
sat still with folded hands and gazed upon the teacher. What 
if for lack of capacity or lack of interest the majority were in a 
state of beatific coma and continued in this state through the 
meager years of their school life? The educational decree had 
been promulgated; therefore, in spite of complexities of nature 
and of environment all must learn at equal pace. Meanwhile 
the teacher writhed in a vain effort to “keep her class together”. 
This marshalling of minds was considered one of the achieve- 
ments of democracy, though it was about as rational and as 
practical as Frederick I’s idea that military prowess was always 
a characteristic of soldiers six feet tall. Napoleon wou!d have 
been, in Frederick’s eyes, quite disqualified. Equal opportunity 
does not result in equal achievement in mental development any 
more than in financial returns. As long as the world exists some 
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will motor in a Pierce Arrow while others will spin in a Ford — 
and some perchance wi!l ever go afoot, and that at varied strides 
and paces. 

The individual method rests on sound fundamental principles. 
Everything in nature is individual. No two leaves of the same 
tree are precisely alike. Grass, the commonest of our verdure 
growth, shows fourteen hundred varieties under cultivation in 
the United States. Since the Creator’s personal touch was needed 
for the vivifying principle of each human being, surely teachers 
are on the safe way when they follow Our Blessed Lord, the 
Divine Educator, who leaving the ninety-nine sheep followed 
the one which was lost; and who made the final consummation 
on the cross for each one individually. It is the strong reaction 
against the stultifying aspects of class education which has made 
the individual method emerge in a new light from its p!ace under 
the tutor in the family circle, cr in the small ungraded school. 
And thus coming forth, as it has, at a time when education has 
ventured into the ways of science, it is being rapidly organized 
and systematized. 

The first great impetus to individual training as a workable 
pedagogical principle, was given in our time by Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori. The winds of controversy have swept about the name 
of this great teacher and saintly and discriminating critics have 
been in the storm, pro and con. All of which proves beyond a 
doubt that a great idea has found expression in the field of edu- 
cation. Like all great movements the Montessori method has 
been most widely advertised by the half-truths circulated in the 
fallacies which so readily take root in the minds of those who 
only “read as they run.” One often hears, for instance, that 
in a Montessori school a child does as he pleases. This is a 
statement subject to limitations. Madam Montessori recognizes, 
as we all do, that the repression which drives back an impulse 
to wrong-doing may reappear with greater force when the fear 
of punishment, which motivated the repression, is withdrawn, 
and emphasizes the fact that only the child of his own volition 
can change the trend of his desires. It is the chief function of 
the teacher to help the child to choose what is best for himself, 
and to direct him to see voluntarily, and without dread of the 
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correcting rod, that he has no right to do as he pleases until what 
he pleases does in no way disturb the social order. This recalls 
the holy epigram of St. Augustine, “Love God and do as you 
please.” 

We know that a child learns effectively only when he is in- 
terested. Broad surveys and learned analyses have been made 
of the words which children in a first grade might be expected to 
recognize, and a limit has been set to the number of syllables 
which the words presented to them should contain. The writer 
stood one day beside a four-year-old boy on the school steps as 
a line of automobiles passed by, and with the amazement of the un- 
initiated listened as the little fellow pointed out a Cadillac, a 
Buick, a Studebaker car and explained the points which differ- 
entiated them. The words Cadillac or Studebaker presented no 
difficulty to him because he was interested and had probably 
learned his lesson from his father in a normal way and under 
normal conditions. Dr. Montessori applies this method of learn- 
ing to her system and has demonstrated that, given a suitable 
school environment where the attention can be fixed under free 
conditions, a teacher with proper understanding, with assign- 
ments properly graded, and with difficulties presented one at a 
time, the child really wants to work. Work, — for all the cease- 
less activity of childhood is work, — becomes a joy. In a school 
in which such an ideal environment had been provided a little 
girl of six said with the deepest satisfaction when the dismissal 
hour came. “Sister, we did a hard day’s work to-day.” A 
normal, mischievous boy in the same school stole in from recess 
one day to advance his work, as he said. 

For the purpose of expressing in concrete form the steps in 
the method of sense-training and mental development, Madam 
Montessori has devised attractive apparatus arranged in a series 
of graded difficulty to answer the need of self-instruction. Here 
it might be said that in the matter of apparatus it is obvious 
that the field of education has been bewilderingly commercialized, 
inasmuch as persons with more ingenuity than pedagogical ex- 
perience have flooded the market with devices for making every 
subject easy. In this there lies a real danger. The multiplication 
of devices does not necessarily clarify thought. It more often 
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obscures it. Children become bewildered, or merely interested 
for a time, without really progressing. A device to be of value 
must lead directly to another point in the development of a process 
of thought. The advantage which the Montessori apparatus 
possesses is that it is the outcome of deep study and wide experi- 
ment. The sense-training apparatus being designed for children 
of two and a half or three years of age, is not so well adapted 
for use in America where the child begins school at the age of 
six. The work in arithmetic is so carefully arranged that the 
child beginning in the first grade practically teaches himself by 
the following steps: 


1. The Long Stair or Numerical Rods by which the child 
learns the combinations from one to twenty. A correspond- 
ing bead stair, consisting of ten gold, nine dark blue beads, 
etc., strung on wire by which the child not only acquires the 
number sense, but is able to make up his own addition and 
subtraction tables. 

2. The Sand Paper Numbers for teaching the child to write 
numbers. 

3. The Counting Boxes to enable the child to associate quanti- 
ties to nine, with written symbols. 

4. The Bead Chains composed of ten, one hundred, and one 
thousand beads respectively, for the learning of notation. 
This leads to the number cards for counting and recognizing 
the numbers to thousands. 

5. Bead Frames of four wires on which are strung ten unit 
beads in blue, ten gold beads for ten, and ten pink beads 
for hundred. With the help of this frame the child works 
his addition, subtraction and multiplication problems. 

6. Cardboard Trays by means of which children build up the 
multiplication tables. 

7. Bead Squares and Cubes for teaching the squares and cubes 

of numbers from one to ten. 

The Long Division Apparatus. 

The Geometric Insets for introducing the child to geometric 

forms. 


© 


Owing to the almost prohibitive cost of the Montessori ap- 
paratus, leaders like Miss Jessie Mackinder have originated con- 
crete steps which take the piace of the more expensive material 
yet keep to the spirit of Dr. Montessori. We have the Cruik- 
shank series for teaching reading and writing; and also for 
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number work, which is based on Tillich’s Bricks. Whatever be 
the devices used the secret of success lies in the grading of ma- 
terial into steps and in the careful keeping of a record of each 
child’s progress. 

In the United States wide experimentation has been made of 
the individual method during the last four years. At the Uni- 
versity of California Professor Burke has achieved notable 
success. Carleton Washburne of Winnetka has been an en- 
thusiastic exponent of the method and has made important con- 
tributions to the constructive program on which it can be oper- 
ated. He declares that in Winnetka, “no pupil ever fails, and no 
pupil ever repeats a grade.” He does not repeat, for each year 
he begins where he left off at the close of the preceding school 
year. 

In Cincinnati the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur have initi- 
‘ated an experiment in this method in their Alpha House, the ele- 
mentary department of the Summit Academy. Though this par- 
ticular experiment dates only from September, 1924, there 
had been some measure of preparation for its inception. For 
two or three years the teachers had studied individual differences 
among the children of the school, and had grouped the pupils 
according to their varied abilities in reading, in arithmetic, and 
in handwriting. The Courtis Practice Tests in Arithmetic and in. 
Handwriting had also been in use. In these subjects the Prac- 
tice Tests had been of particular assistance. Despite this prepara- 
tion the intention at the opening of the scholastic year was to 
confine the experiment at the beginning to the first and second 
grades, and to extend it year by year until all the pupils were 
adjusted to the new conditions. When, however, after a few 
weeks’ trial, the Directress of the school contrasted the children 
of the lower grades, so intent on their work, so oblivious of 
everything save the occupation of the moment, with those still 
following the class method, she, with the hearty cooperation of 
the entire teaching staff, had the temerity to include the first six 
grades in the experiment without delay. It was made clear to 
the pupils that the chief aim was to get them to appreciate the 
necessity of their cooperation in learning, and to induce them 
to assume proper responsibility and self-reliance in completing 
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their assignments. ‘‘Self-activity” became their slogan. Habits 
of neatness, accuracy and economy were established by obliging 
the pupils to do all arithmetic and language work in ink from 
the outset. There were no such things as “best books” or “show 
books.” 

What has been done thus far in The Alpha may briefly be 
described as a more fully individualized procedure than that 
which obtains under the Dalton Plan. The pioneer path has been 
kept comparatively clear of possible difficulties by choosing for 
experiment subjects which lend themselves most readily to in- 
dividualization, such as: reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
No step was taken unless there was a reasonable amount of 
certainty that it would be without loss to the children. Assuming 
that the teacher must always be greater than any method, the 
Sisters were given a thorough knowledge of the principles under- 
lying the system, and then allowed to follow their own initiative 
in developing the method. In the first three grades the time- 
table was abolished, and a rotary scheme adopted. Printed on 
a blackboard in front of the pupils was a list of the main sub- 
jects for individual work, namely: reading, writing, language, 
literature, geography. The children were permitted to take these 
in any order, with the understanding, however, that they were 
expected to do one assignment in each subject daily. 

The work in reading was individualized for beginners by the 
aid of a card system involving graded steps in picture-matching, 
word-matching, letter-sounds, and phonograms. In the early 
days of October the pupils were ready for the Cathedral Primer, 
and shortly after, for the First Reader. As a very young child 
can not recognize words and articulate them at the same time, the 
pupils prepared their lessons silently to the best of their ability. 
When ready, each child recited her lesson for the approval of 
the teacher. This she did very cautiously knowing that she would 
not be allowed to pass to the next lesson until she had mastered 
this one. If a word presented a special difficulty the teacher 
analyzed it for the child, and then underlined the word in her 
Reader so that when the child came to her for a second reading 
of the same lesson she would be aware of the difficulties the 
pupil had endeavored to overcome. Proceeding thus, some first- 
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grade pupils read seven books while slower pupils were reading 
one. The same method was followed in the second grade where 
the average child read forty books. Besides the basic school 
readers, the pupils used other books, most of which were Christ- 
mas or birthday gifts. In the grades above the second, books 
of history and geography, the “Learn to Study Readers”, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, and other books of like plan 
were frequently used by the pupils whose comprehension was 
greatly increased thereby. 

After a few group lessons intended to give an introduction 
to the number concept by means of the Montessori long stairs, 
the pupils of the first grade were allowed the use of the com- 
puting boxes which tested their ability to recognize the value of 
groups of objects by requiring them to place in five different 
compartments a number of splints, or beads, or shells equivalent 
to the number which the teacher had designated by figures on 
cards easily inserted in the boxes. Successful completion of this 
task was rewarded with permission to advance to the matching 
of groups of objects with similar groups, and then to matching 
groups with corresponding figures. Real work in number began 
when addition tables from specially prepared cards were copied 
into the children’s tablets so as to give practice in copying figures 
and were then solved and checked by the individual pupil with 
the aid of the Montessori bead-bars and frames. So successfully 
did the majority of the first grade pupils use these self-teaching 
and self-corrective materials that at the end of the year many had 
mastered, not only the forty-five addition combinations, but also 
the simpler subtraction combinations; and that, not only in the 
abstract, but also in concrete application to the childish problems 
which they had invented and inserted in their tablets along with 
illustrative sketches. For example, not only did they know that 
4 and 3 are 7 after they had placed 4 beads and 3 beads on their 
table-cards, and had found that they had 7 beads, but they were 
able to make up a problem about a doll that cost 4 cents and 
a doll-hat that cost 3 cents; and then, after drawing in their 
books a picture of both and labeling each with its price, they 
would make out a bill for the two articles and find that the cost 
was 7 cents. In the second grade multiplication tables lost 
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all their horrors when each child using his own number card 
containing one hundred small circular sections into each ot 
which a single biue bead could be inserted, developed for himiself 
the multiplication tables, and then wrote the answers on specially 
prepared slips on which the tables had been printed thus: 


4¢r= 
4X2= , etc, up to 4X 10 

In the grades above the second, tentative arithmetic materials 
secured from the Winnetka schools were used and proved of 
special assistance in the pioneer work of the Sisters. It is hoped, 
. however, that a complete set of self-instructive and corrective 
materials more in accord with ideals that have developed during 
the course of the experiment will soon be ready to assist in the 
realization of the highest possibilities that are latent in the plan. 

Realizing that the recording of pupils’ progress is an essentia! 
factor in an indivdual system, the Sisters are devising record 
graphs which they hope will be satisfactory without imposing 
too great a burden upon the teachers. While awaiting the com- 
pletion of this work they have used in the Jower grades simple 
cards on which were printed the names of the pupils and of the 
various steps in reading and arithmetic. As soon as a child was 
considered perfect in any required step, a check mark was made 
on the card and she was permitted to pass to the next step, which 
was in time duly checked. When three or four steps had been 
taken, a test was given by way of review, and when it was evident 
that the child’s recitation was perfect after a ‘apse of time from 
the first attempt, a star was stamped over the check mark. In 
arithmetic the stamped star served to denote proficiency in addi- 
tion, while a goid or silver star showed skill in subtraction. A 
glance at the card showed immediately the varied achievements 
of each child in the class. In the fifth grade, graphs published 
by the Children’s University School, New York, were used for 
records. These are brightly colored cards divided into spaces 
for the days of the week and the month. As soon as a child had 
finished her day’s work in a subject, she colored the correct space 
in such a way that the teacher was able to see at a glance the 
work already done as well as the work yet to be done. The 
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bright children were able to keep a satisfactory record in this 
manner, but the slower ones required considerable direction on 
the part of the teacher. Owing to a lack of suitab!e material 
for the operation of the purely individual system in the sixth 
grade, the pupils there worked by Dalton assignments from text- 
books and their records were kept in the ordinary way. 

There was necessarily some anxiety on the part of the teachers 
as to whether the children were working up to their full capacity. 
Accordingly the Otis Intelligence Test was administered in all 
classes from the first to the sixth inclusive, and the intelligence 
quotients recorded. In February Monroe’s Standardized Read- 
ing Test and Standardized Reasoning Test in Arithmetic, and 
Charter’s Diagnostic Language Test were given to the pupils. 
These gave assurance that the Intelligence Quotients and the Ac- 
complishment Quotients were in mest cases on a par. During 
the latter part of May the Woody McCall Test in Fundamentals 
was again used, and Clapp’s English Test given with equally 
satisfactory results. 

As the work progressed it was interesting to note the re- 
action of teachers and pupils to the changed conditions. The 
whole attitude of the children towards school and lessons has 
changed. There is a remarkable air of self-reliance and happy, 
purposeful activity about these little people who often do more 
than the ordinary assignments in numbers, reading, and writing 
during the morning in order to find time in the afternoon for 
drawing or coloring sketches in a geography book, or to add fur- 
ther contributions to their art or nature studies. Their work 
is a living task to them and they speak of finishing an assignment 
in the fashion of a man of affairs executing a task of importance. 
As one little girl naively remarked, “I love to come to school 
now, there’s so much to do. We are busy all the time.” It is 
possible that the ideal environment in which the pupils of The 
Alpha work, has much to do with the atmosphere of interest 
and content that pervades the school. There is nothing rigid, 
nothing inharmonious. Individual tables can be turned at any 
angle to secure or to avoid light. Cemfortable little wicker arm- 
chairs around a library table easily tempt the children to form 
the habit of consulting reference books. All the instincts of 
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childhood have been utilized for nobie ends, hence it is not aston- 
ishing that the children are happy and like the individual method. 

As for the teachers, they are unanimous in praise of the. ex- 
periment, saying that in spite of the fact that individual defects 
appeared numerous, because more evident, they derived great 
satisfaction from the assurance that they knew at just what point 
a backward child needed help. During the summer the teachers 
will endeavor to reorganize the plan as it has shaped itself to 
them during the course of the past months. It seems best to 
them now to divide the entire elementary course into a given 
number of units which must be completed by the pupils before 
they leave the sixth grade. This plan will call for an abundance 
of self-explanatory, self-corrective practice and test materials 
if language, composition, geography, and history are to be re- 
duced to the individual basis. In these studies, and to a far 
greater extent in religion, there must always remain much of 
vaiue that can be had only by group contacts. Accordingly, 
group activities, the social value of which we cannot afford to 
miss, must still form a part of the procedure in the treatment 
of these subjects. 

While listening to this paper many teachers here present have 
probably been saying to themselves, “How far can the method 
cf individual training be applied in our parish schools?” It 
can be applied anywhere provided the number of pupils assigned 
to a teacher is reasonable. In the Alpha experiment no teacher 
has more than twenty-five. In the Winnetka schools Mr. Wash- 
burne assigns thirty children to a teacher, and he betieves that 
no effective teaching, either individual or group, can be done 
anywhere with more than forty pupils in a class. Miss Jessie 
Mackinder has managed in the first stages of learning with fifty. 
But one sees the impossibility of keeping the accurate records 
so necessary for progress when the numbers are too large. 
However, much can be done for the improvement of the chil- 
dren even when conditions are unfavorable, if the teachers ac- 
quaint themselves with the principles underlying the method and 
acquire the spirit which animates its practice. The first thing 
to be attained is the steady cooperation of the teaching staff. 
Enthusiastic cooperation, we might say; but above all it must be 
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steady, for the enthusiasm which waxes warm at the inception 
of a movement and loses heart when the inevitable difficulties 
present themselves, does more harm to a cause than actual op- 
position. Inevitable difficulties there will be, for after all has 
. been done that interest, and hope, and prayer can accomplish, 
the millennium will not yet have arrived. The teachers in an 
individual system such as we aim at establishing need health 
and untiring devotedness. Their task is not an easy one, as some 
erroneously imagine. Attending to individuals rather than to 
groups consumes all their time and calls for great self-sacrifice. 
But coming out from the hard, dry ruts of class-teaching into 
closer touch with the child, they will realize more fully the privi- 
lege of helping their pupils, not by moulding and repression from 
without, but by encouraging growth and development from 
within. From this point of view all must agree that the individual 
method is a decided step forward. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister Dominica, Order St. Ursula: Sister Josephine Mary’s paper 
on the experiment of individual teaching is interesting. Her enthusiastic 
endorsement of the method is given because of the success with which 
the experiment was carried out. It is reasonable to judge the value of 
a method by the results which it produces. There is no gainsaying the 
need of attending to individual difficulties and of applying the appropriate 
remedy to each case. The fluent oral reader who comprehends little or 
nothing of what is read silently will not be taught comprehension by 
methods of teaching oral reading. For pupils who have word. difficulties 
or are word-blinded or who read by small recognition spans, there is a 
specific remedy which must be applied to the individual if success is to 
be attained. The child who has not a correct concept of numbers will 
never get a correct concept by ensemble recitation of the tables. The 
teacher must deal with the child, not with the group. 

But is there not a way of reaching the individual in the group? Does 
not individual teaching, strictly so-called, remove from the child many 
fine opportunities of character-formation? Do children not learn much 
good from one another by working in the group? A well conducted 
recitation oftentimes enlightens a child on a question that was vague to 
him and which the teacher and child alone might not have solved. The 
individual differences of a class are many, but not so varied as to prohibit 
a grouping of pupils with like difficulties. With proper grouping in the 
class according to difficulties and a good system of well-planned seat work, 
the teacher, I believe, can reach the individual without sacrificing all 
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those good results of group contacts. Competition of group with group 
is generally admitted to be good. In individual teaching, however, there 
is the danger of engendering pride in the very successful pupil and of 
establishing an inferiority complex in the less gifted pupil. 

The ability to cooperate is one of the greatest assets in character. Does 
individual teaching train the pupil to cooperate? “Knowledge is power” but 
what does it profit one to have gained all knowledge and not to have attained 
to those fine things of character which make his knowledge power for 
good? We agree with Sister Josephine Mary’s assertion that “the child 
learns effectively only when he is interested.” But one who has tried to 
work out a project with a group would unhesitatingly affirm that interest 
runs high in the group. 

Perhaps it is correct to tempt pupils to use reference books by com- 
fortable wicker arm chairs around library tables. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that to train the little mind to an unselfish search for knowledge 
even at the expense of the annoyance which it costs to go after the book 
needed is a better preparation for living. In group activity where every 
child of every group is made responsible for his share of the success of 
the project; where individuals flock to the librarian of the children’s 
department to learn what they can about the assigned problem; where 
the temptation to consult books is not “ease” but the very difficulty and 
the joy of achievement attendant on the difficulty, there is, as I see it, the 
right way to lead the children on to the right ideals of manhood and 
womanhood. 

The elaborate devices needed in the individual method of teaching, it 
seems, would militate against its adoption in a system. It may obtain 
in the few select schools. Economic conditions, the writer of the paper 
under discussion maintains, were the cause of the adoption of simultaneous 
teaching. But these conditions have not changed. In a few dioceses 
there may be existing the ideal condition of thirty or forty children in 
one classroom, but in by far the majority of cases, sixty, seventy, eighty, 
yes, and even a hundred little ones draw on the teacher’s fund of activity, 
enthusiasm and inspiration. A class such as this could not be reached in 
a week by the individual method. 

The principles underlying the individual method are undoubtedly sound: 
If the teacher will acquaint herself with these principles and use them 
in dealing with individuals in the group, she will be, moving out of the 
rut of marshalling the class en masse, a marshalling which every en- 
lightened educator deprecates. The experiment of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame is undoubtedly a praiseworthy undertaking. It is by experiment 
in any field of science that we learn, and in the science of education much 
experimenting must still be done before educators will arrive at certainty 
in regard to any method. 











SUPERVISION: ITS IMPORTANCE AND METHODS 


BROTHER L. WILLIAM, F. S. C., M. A., M. S., PRINCIPAL CATHEDRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


It is with extreme diffidence that I address this audience, com- 
prising, no doubt, superintendents, principals and other super- 
visors, who are well able to instruct me on the subject of super- 
vision. Since it has been treated repeatedly and thoroughly by 
competent authorities in previous conventions it seems hopeless to 
add anything to its literature or even to put the old truths in a 
new light. I shall endeavor, however, to show that the importance 
of the subject is not yet fully appreciated; and if I can succeed 
in convincing even one person of this, or if I may hope to im- 
prove even in a slight measure this important part of our school 
program, I shall feel that I have been amply rewarded for my 
efforts. 

To supervise, according to Webster, is to oversee for direc- 
tion or to inspect with authority. As applied in educational 
circles, supervision includes the duties of all those officials 
whose work is to attempt to assist others by critical judgment 
and constructive suggestion for the purpose of making more 
capable teachers, of upholding or raising the standards of our 
schools, and ultimately of improving the grade of scholarship 
among the pupils. In our public school systems these duties fall 
to the lot of the superintendent and his assistants, the principal 
and his assistants, general supervisors, grade supervisors, and 
supervisors of special subjects. Only in our largest archdioceses 
have we need of’so complicated a system as is required for our 
city public schools. Our problem is thus greatly simplified 
and as a rule the work can be well attended to by a limited 
number of officials. Usually a superintendent, principals, and 
community supervisors comprise the diocesan staff. 

Supervision is of two kinds: direct, by personal inspection 
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of class-work; and indirect, by reports of examinations and of 
subordinate supervisors. These two methods go hand in hand, 
the one being supplementary to the other. Formeriy the report 
method was more common. The tendency now is towards the 
increase of personal inspection as the more effective method. 
Mere reports can never supply the purpose of personal inspection, 
which is the improvement of the teacher and the school by advice 
following inspection; nor can they give the Superior the personal 
acquaintance with his teachers which is necessary for the best 
results. 

I know of no more important phase of school work than super- 
vision. Without a supervisory system there can be no coordina- 
tion in a district, nor can there be any in a particular school. 
In the first case each school is an independent unit whose means 
and ends depend entirely upon the principal. In the second, 
each class is an independent unit depending entirely upon the skill 
and constancy of the teacher. With proper supervision by com- 
petent authorities we need have no fear that grave defects will 
creep into our schools, or if they have already crept in we need 
have no fear that they will not be speedily corrected. For effi- 
cient supervision a thoroughly organized system is indispensable. 
William Estabrook Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools in the 
District of Columbia, wisely says: 


“Contrary to many, I am obliged (by what I have seen) to hold 
that a correct school system is absolutely essential to good 
schools within the system. In a poor school system the good 
school is an accident and is always in peril of destruction. Ina 
good school system the poor school is an anomaly and is in process 
of reform and improvement. In other words, I know that a 
good teacher cannot evolve a good school everywhere, and a poor 
teacher is growing better where a good system prevails.” 


The pedagogical market is well supplied with literature on this 
subject. Every new book treating of administration deals liber- 
ally with supervision. It has been treated repeatedly and at 
length in the National Educational conventions and in Catholic 
Educational conventions. Still, many educators are slow to 
realize its importance. Conditions existing in some of our pub- 
lic school systems are almost unbelievable. Let us take an ex- 
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ample from the city of New York where we may reasonably ex- 
pect to find good results. 

In Elementary School Standards Mr. Frank McMurry, 
Professor of Elementary Education in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, tells us of the results of a survey which he made in 
the schools of New York in 1911. With the permission of the 
principals he accompanied them on their tours of inspection. 
Among other questions he asked the principals how much 
time they devoted to supervision and how much to admin- 
istrative duties. Thirty-two replies taken at random show 
that only one-third of their time was devoted to supervision. 
And some of the schools contained from sixty to one hundred 
classes. Mr. McMurry says that the facts collected indicate the 
prevalence of the following practices: (a) The time spent by the 
principals with any one teacher was extremely small; in most 
cases no more than three or four minutes. (b) Asa rule no re- 
marks were made in the class to any teacher and the remarks 
made in the privacy of the principal’s office seldom required 
more than three or four minutes. (c) Usually the principal set 
aside no special time for the interview and required no time 
for reflection; hence he could-touch only upon such matters as 
came at first thought. 

Here are some of the results of Mr. McMurry’s interviews 
with teachers. One teacher who had been thirty years in the 
system, when asked to what extent he had received he!p from 
higher authority, replied: “No help at all.” Another, when 
asked how long or how often any principal or superintendent 
had discussed his instruction with him either as to method or 
subject-matter, replied: Practically not at all.” Then he added. 
“You have shown more curiosity and have quizzed me and 
talked with me longer than have all the superintendents and 
principals in my twenty-one years in the New York system.” 
Thirteen out of fourteen teachers asked at random said that they 
had never received any help from their principals. The four- 
teenth had received somé help but she could not remember 
its nature. Mr. McMurry then proceeds in the next chapter to 
show that these conditions are representative of the city at large. 

Perhaps we can best be brought to the realization of the im- 
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portance of this subject by a glance at the conditions that follow , 
its neglect. Let us take an example from our own schools. 
During a conversation with a community supervisor a short time 
ago I received some very interesting and startling information. 
She had recently been appointed to oversee about fifteen schools 
in which supervision had been lax or entirely neglected. Here 
are some of her findings. Teachers who were fond of particu- 
lar studies were giving extra time to them at the expense of 
others equally important. Two successive grades were doing 
the same work in arithmetic. Reports were carelessly kept or 
neglected. Teachers had become self-sufficient. Many had fallen 
into ruts and were developing faulty time-killing methods. In 
many instances teachers were devoting whole periods to mere 
recitations and making no attempt at instruction. Thus we see 
that, religious though we are, we need supervision in our school 
work just as we need monthly and annual retreats for our spiritual 
progress. 

Since the appointment of the first superintendents of educa- 
tion in the cities of Buffalo and Louisville in 1837, when the 
personnel of the supervisory staff consisted of the superintend- 
ent and the principals of the various schools, the administration of 
our city public schools has developed until we have such com- 
plicated organizations as that-of New York, with its general 
superintendent and his assistants and business managers, forty- 
six districts each with its superintendent, general supervisors, 
grade supervisors, and supervisors of special subjects. The size 
of the schools has also increased until we have schools with five 
thousand pupils and one hundred teachers. The systems and 
schools have grown to such proportions that supervision by 
superintendents and principals has become practically impossible. 
Only in our largest archdioceses does the number of our schools 
approach that of the public schools in a city of a million in- 
habitants. And very rarely have we schools with a thousand 
pupils. The average attendance in our parish schools is about 
three hundred. It is evident, then, that our task is comparatively 
easy, and most of our districts and schools are small enough to 
be properly supervised by a superintendent, principals and com- 
munity supervisors. 
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In one hundred and eleven dioceses in the United States there 
are only thirty with more than seventy schools, and that is all 
that a superintendent can keep in personal touch with. How then 
are those of the larger systems to supervise? -Evidently it is 
impossible for one person to do the work with any degree of 
satisfaction. The only soiution seems to be to divide the larger 
dioceses into districts containing about seventy schools, each 
with its superintendent. Without this division the superintendent 
has no hope of personal contact with his teachers, and he must 
be satisfied with the reports of subordinate officers and make the 
best of a bad job. 

The superintendent’s duty as inspector is threefold: First, 
inspection of the principal’s work and the school in general, its 
cleanliness and order, and the conduct of the children in and 
about the building; secondly, inspection of the teachers and their 
classes; thirdly, the accumulation of records. By what means 
does the superintendent acquire an acquaintance with the teachers, 
the schools and their work? At certain intervals he meets his 
principals and supervisors and receives their reports. Through 
the questionnaire he gathers statistics. He receives monthly 
or quarterly reports of examinations. All these must be sup- 
plemented and confirmed by an actual visit to the class of every 
teacher in the system at least once a year. In small schools of 
only eight rooms, a day, in larger schools two or three days, must 
be spent in actual inspection of the class-work. His visit must 
be followed by a conference with the principal and teachers 
in which he calls attention to the general good qualities as well 
as the failings of their particular school and makes his recom- 
mendations for improvement where necessary. This should be 
followed by a private conference with those teachers who need 
special advice. Finally, he should have a private conference 
with the principal in which he makes recommendations regard- 
ing the school in general and the teachers. On his return to 
his office these recommendations should be typed in duplicate, 
one copy for his files and the other for the principal. 

In papers read at previous conventions I notice that some 
supervisors are averse to calling the attention of teachers to 
their faults. Some think that more good can be done by praising 
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the virtues and ignoring the faults. Remember that our teachers 
are religious who have been through the purgative way in their 
religious training, a way in which their faults were exposed and 
examined with microscopic eyes. Correction of faults was their 
main occupation during the early part of their religious life and 
long after. Correction is expected, and it will not seem severe 
after the exacting requirements of the religious novitiate. Of 
course, fault-finding is never pleasant, but if faults exist they 
must be corrected; otherwise the purpose of supervision will 
be defeated. Correction is not necessarily offensive. The super- 
visors should develop sympathy and kindness to such a degree 
that they may be compared to the gentleman who invited his 
neighbor out of his house with such grace that the latter thought 
he was being invited in. 

Now that the superintendent’s work in the school is finished, 
how is he to know whether his visit is to bear fruit or not? He 
must see for himself by making a flying visit to that school 
within a month or two, or keep in touch with the school through 
the principal or community supervisor. He should know the 
schedule of the supervisor and have a conference with him before 
he visits the school. A glance at his records will enable him to call 
the supervisor’s attention to his recommendations to any particu- 
lar school. One thing is certain, that if his visits are not followed 
up he is losing time in making them. No Superior can take 
it for granted that his orders are carried out. He must have 
a check-up system. 

The principal is the main factor in the making of a school. 
He is its head, its organizer, its director. The school is the re- 
flection of his character, his aims, even his hobbies. Such a 
principal, such. a school. Since his personality is impressed 
upon the school through supervision, he is the logical person 
to whom this duty falls. He is the only person in the system 
who has a constant view of what is going on in his building. 
He knows the teachers well enough to offer the most construc- 
tive criticism. He sees the work from all angles and can make 
comparisons and form judgments as to the relative values of 
different types of teaching. The principal bears the same rela- 
tion to the school and its teaching staff that the teacher bears 
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to his class. He is the one most interested in keeping his school, 
his unit in the diocesan system, up to the standard set for all 
the schools in the system. Whatever may be said of the import- 
ance of good teachers, we know that if the school falls short of 
the requirements it is the principal who has to shoulder the blame. 
Needless to say that he must be relieved of all teaching so that 
he may become the leader of the teachers in the educational poli- 
cies of the school. He must be a man of strong character, cap- 
able of realizing and shouldering his responsibility, thoroughly 
conversant with the aims of the system, and above all an ex- 
perienced and successful teacher. Like the superintendent, he 
has many other duties but none more important than supervi- 
sion, hence no other duty should ever be permitted to interfere 
with it. 

One important advantage that our principals enjoy is that they 
are usually the Superiors of their communities in daily contact 
with its members, who are also his teaching staff. He is thus 
afforded opportunities of conferring with his teachers every day 
outside of school hours. Conferences on school duties are held 
in community each week. The recreations also offer opportuni- 
ties for the discussion of school matters. He is more closely 
in touch with his teachers than any public school principal can 
ever be. 

The principal then is the chief supervisor. While the super- 
intendent can visit the school only once a year and the com- 
munity supervisor only three or four times a year, his presence 
in the school is constant, his visits daily. No faulty methods 
can creep in, no neglect can be long-lived with the alert princi- 
pal. He can at all times see that the recommendations of the 
superintendent and supervisor are attended to. 

What should be the nature of the principal’s supervision and 
how much time should he devote to it? This of course depends 
upon the teachers. With experienced teachers observation of 
their methods to a limited extent and occasional examinations 
will suffice. With young teachers, much observation, frequent 
model lessons and occasional tests are demanded. He should 
attend some lesson of the young teachers every week, and by 
careful instruction and correction continue their training be- 
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gun in the normal school. Many a teacher owes his success to 
the advice and prudent direction of a wise and sympathetic prin- 
cipal whose interest during the teacher’s first attempts was a 
source of encouragement, which can be fully appreciated only 
by the teacher who has struggled through the difficulties which 
are met only in the classroom. 

The principal should see that his teachers keep up to the times 
by professional reading. It is surprising how neglectful we are 
on this point. It is true the daily routine of class-work and 
community affairs take up nearly all the time of religious teach- 
ers, but if we know the importance of this matter we shall 
make every effort to find time for it. Much can be accomplished 
by reading educational works in the dining room. This gives an 
opportunity for discussion in the recreations which follow the 
meals. Never before in the history of education have there 
been so many and such excellent works published. There is 
not a phase of our work that is not touched upon in these books, 
and it is always an inspiration to know what the rest of the world 
is doing and thinking. Excepting those who are taking courses 
in education in the normal schools and universities, I venture 
to say that there are very few of us who are acquainted to any 
extent with the bibliography of modern education. 

I have assumed that the principal has amp!e time for supervi- 
sion, but I am not unaware that most of them complain that they 
are swamped with administrative duties. The vital problem 
is how to emancipate themselves. Cubberley claims that they can 
if they desire to do so, and he suggests for this purpose that they 
make a careful analysis of all they do. One good means is to 
make an accurate record by minutes of what one does each day. 
Then with this record before one to raise the question whether 
the time spent on it was well spent. 

The next logical step would be to route the school and pro- 
gram the work to the best advantage. Working schedules planned 
with forethought are a necessity. At the close of the school 
year plans formed in the mind of the principal should be noted 
in writing so that at the opening of the next term no time will 
be lost while the principal finds and adjusts himself. Then 
throughout the year the wise principal will take stock and plan 
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accordingly. In programming his work he will decide into which 
of two groups his various duties fall; duties which can and those 
which cannot, be delegated to others. 

Just how well this plan will work out with our parish school 
principals depends upon the assistance they may be able to 
obtain. Much of the clerical work can be delegated to a teacher 
or to an advanced pupil. There is no doubt that in the larger 
schools a secretary is necessary. But if they cannot obtain 
much assistance a great amount of their routine office work may 
be postponed until after school hours. At any rate a thorough 
study of different duties such as Cubberley suggests and a more 
systematic arrangement of work will nearly always result in a 
gain of time for supervision. 

Not all dioceses are fortunate enough to have a general super- 
visor other than the superintendent. In most of them, how- 
ever, where communitiés of Sisters or Brothers have several 
schools, there are community supervisors serving as a link between 
the superintendent and the teachers and the religious Superior and 
the teachers. In many cases the community supervisors are not 
a part of the diocesan system, their dealings being only with 
their own communities; but the immense benefits accruing to the 
system should induce the superintendents and religious Superiors 
to incorporate the supervisors into the diocesan system. It is 
only just to the system that complete reports of all schools and 
teachers should be made to the superintendent. 

What should be the qualifications of the community super- 
visor? The nature of his work demands that he be an ex- 
perienced teacher, an expert in methods of teaching and discipline, 
well versed in child psychology, up to date in the methods of 
standardized tests, kind, observant, tactful, encouraging, ready 
to note good points and willing if necessary to find fault. He 
should be ready at all times to take hold of any class and give 
a model lesson. He should be as constant as the northern star, 
with set methods and purposes. His supervision should be help- 
ful, constructive and kind. 

With regard to the supervisor’s method of procedure, I would 
say that supervision is supervision whether done by the super- 
intendent, principal, or any other person. The methods then 
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are the same. Whatever has been said of the conference given 
by the superintendent and the principal or about their methods 
will apply with equal force to the community supervisor. His 
duties closely resemble those of the principal, but he has these 
advantages, that all his time is devoted to this one work, and 
he has opportunities of distributing to all the schools and teachers 
the best practices and methods that come under his observation. 

A very commendable practice of public school teachers and one 
well worth imitating, is that of teachers’ visits to the correspond- 
ing grades of other schools. In many small towns the schoo's 
are closed for a few days to allow the teachers to visit the 
schools of a neighboring town. Why cannot our superintend- 
ents and principals arrange similar programs for our teachers? 
In cases where we have a holiday while the public schools 
are in session we have an opportunity to visit them. The au- 
thorities will welcome us at any time, | am sure. In our larger 
schools we have many rooms of the same grade, thus affording 
opportunities for an exchange of.visits. The visiting teacher 
may learn from the visited, and the visited teacher as well as 
the pupils will be spurred to greater effort. If such visits were 
more common our teachers and pupils would soon overcome 
their timidity in the presence of strangers. After such visits those 
living in the same community .can discuss their common work. 
Older and more experienced teachers can give the benefit of their 
experience to younger ones and they themselves can learn much 
from young teachers fresh from normal school or university. I 
think that many of the advantages offered by the fact that we 
are living in the same community and hence more closely re- 
lated than other teachers are not fully appreciated. 

We believe that our schools are at least the equal of any in 
the country, and we have very good foundation for that belief. 
Still we do not claim perfection, and we are prepared to welcome 
any means. to advance the interests of our schools. I know 
of no means that will accomplish this result more speedily or 
more efficiently than supervision. Let us then renew our efforts 
for more perfect systems and we may have no doubt that bene- 
ficial results will soon follow. 
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DISCUSSION 


Sister Mary Annunciata: “Supervision—Its Importance and 
Methods” has been so adequately discussed by Brother William that there 
remains little to say except to congratulate the writer on the material he 
has succeeded in gathering and which he has presented so well. The 
essentials have been so clearly emphasized that I shall try to stress but a 
few of their important phases. 

In his opening paragraph Brother William stated that the importance 
of supervision in our schools is not yet fully appreciated. This is only 
too true. How otherwise explain the haphazard methods frequently 
used? Progress in supervision must be made through the careful and 
scientific study of its problems. Mere opinion must give way to facts 
secured through trustworthy investigations. Experiments conducted under 
controlled conditions must supercede progress made by blind chance. 
Cooperative work upon definite problems must displace advances made 
by individual workers. Sensitiveness to problems related to the teaching 
of the different subjects rather than interests in mechanical devices must 
characterize supervision. This means that we must have a new type of 
supervisor. He must recognize that first and above all the improvement 
of instruction must begin with himself. A recognition of his personal 
responsibility will keep him alive intellectually. Himself the embodiment 
of modern specialized scholarship, it will be possible for him to advance 
the intellectual capacity of his faculty year after year. Appreciating that 
teachers cannot be left to sink or swim he will seek to improve them, not 
by elimination but by education. 

Where are we to find such men and women? Where are they to 
receive their training? Schools for testing forms of organization and 
methods of instruction should be provided. Higher institutions of learning 
should recognize the peculiar mission they have to perform in the training 
of supervisors. If supervisors are to merit and to dignify the offices they 
hold, if they are to be imbued with a professional spirit and in turn know 
how to communicate it to their teachers, then there must be experimental 
stations and agencies established in which they may make investigations 
and conduct experiments. Modern science must focus its attention upon 
these supervisory problems. It must be given the opportunity to pene- 
trate emotional prejudices and to strike at the shackles of tradition. 
Studies and investigations extending over broad areas and over long 
periods of time must be conducted. Teachers and supervisors sent out 
from our higher institutions should be dominated with a spirit of humility 
but in possession of those instruments which characterize the faithful 
workers in other fields. Hereafter, achievements in the supervisory field 
should be made by those who are controlled by passionate ideals, by those 
who have the disinterestedness of the scientist, not the attitude of the 
pedant; by those who are conscious of, sensitive to and inspired by the 
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real problems in their field, — problems which have come to them through 
experience in the schools; by those who are willing to devote themselves 
to the study of those things which relate to the improvement of instruc- 
tion. Instead of being the victims of blind phantasy and aimless drift- 
ing, instead of being mere mechanicians, let us have more and better trained 
workers upon the scientific level. Progress depends upon the application 
of science to the concrete problems of supervision. Dr. Johnson of the 
Catholic University says: 


“The curriculum is the fundamental element in a school system. Upon 
it everything else, administration, supervision, methods of teaching, test- 
ing, depend. To it the teacher turns for guidance and in it finds a means 
of avoiding the indefinite and haphazard; it serves the supervisor as a 
norm for judging the quality of the teaching; it is the basis of the choice 
of text-books. It is the pivot upon which the entire system turns.” 


The making of curricula is one of the major problems in supervision. 
In Burton’s Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, Gray reports 
a study in which teachers were asked to list the problems on which they 
needed help. The problems listed below, approximately in the order of 
their frequency, are typical of those that will confront the supervisor. 


How to teach pupils to read silently and to study effectively. 

How to conduct supervised study periods effectively. 

How to secure an adequate amount of appropriate reference material. 
How to teach problem-solving exercises effectively. 

How to conduct a socialized recitation effectively. 

How to keep bright pupils busy and slow ones up to standard. 
How to secure better home work when there are no supervised 
study periods. 

What are the most prominent outcomes of instruction in each 
subject ? 

Where to place the emphasis in each subject and how to progress 
with sufficient rapidity. 

What are appropriate standards of work for each grade? 

How to find out the most effective helps, references, maps, devices, 
materials, etc. for teaching each subject? 

How to interest and control unruly pupils. 

Special problems relating to particular subjects: (a) How to 
teach such texts as Tarr and McMurray’s geography when pupils 
are unable to read them understandingly. (b) How to make lan- 
guage work as interesting as arithmetic. (c) How to make knowl- 
edge of correct forms in English function in free expression. (d) 
How to make work in geography interesting to all pupils. (e) 
How much time should be spent in any study in the seventh grade? 
(f) How to teach long division effectively. (g) How to stress 
industrial and commercial geography in a vital way. (h) How to 
secure correct movement and letter form in al) written work. 


I; 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
% 


One of the greatest problems facing our supervisors and teachers to-day 
is to have our parish schools with religion the very warp and woof of 
their makeup. The fundamental objective of Catholic education is the 
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up-building in the mind and heart of the child of a thorough sense and 
atmosphere of religion. The late lamented Dr. ‘Shields emphasized this 
point when he said: 


“Religion, to be effectively taught, must be interwoven with every item 
of knowledge presented to the child, and it must be the animating prin- 
ciple of every precept he is taught to obey. Without correlation with the 
other subjects of the curriculum religion can never take its proper place 
in the developing life of the child.” 


According to Bobbitt, — “Scientific management finds the methods of 
procedure which are most efficient for actual service under actual con- 
ditions and secures their use on the part of the workers.” This new 
and revolutionary doctrine of scientific management states in no uncer- 
tain terms that the management, the supervisory staff, has the largest 
share in the determination of proper method. Method is essential to the 
highest genius, whether it be in teaching or in other matters, and the 
results arrived at by clever men are largely due to the excellence of the 
method emp:oyed. The burden of finding the best methods is too large 
and too complicated to be laid on the shoulders of the teachers. The 
task of turning out the fullest possible product is so large that there must 
be division of labor. The teacher must perform his share of the work, 
but the supervisor must also perform his proper share. Each must be 
a specialist; each must cover a different portion of the task. Under 
scientific management the supervisory staff, whose primary duty is direc- 
tion and guidance, must therefore specialize in those matters that have 
most to do with direction and guidance, namely,- the science relating to 
the processes. The ultimate worker, the teacher in our case, must be a 
specialist in the performance of the labor that will produce the product. 
One specializes in theory, and the other in practice. 

This does not mean such narrow specialization of the special field 
that neither knows much of the work of the other. As a matter of fact 
the teacher must have a large understanding of the science of his work 
in so far as this is understood by the supervisors, in order that he may 
rationally adjust his portion of the work to the total work of the organi- 
zation. On the other hand those who guide and direct must understand 
the details of practice through having done the work before they can so 
much as understand the science in which they specialize. The educational 
specialist must certainly not be a narrow specialist. He must be as 
general in his ability as it is possible for one to be. The tasks are so 
large, the ramifications are so numerous and so intricately entangled one 
with another, that we must specialize our work in order to bring our 
labors within the bounds of human possibility. 

The primary functions of educational directors and supervisors, as 
relating to methods, are, therefore: first, the discovery of the best methods 
of procedure in the performance of any particular educational task; and 
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second, the giving of these discovered best methods over to the teachers 
for their guidance in securing a maximum product. Activity-analysis is 
the basic method of discovering educational objectives. Since schools must 
not experiment on the children through the “Trial and error” method, 
the major work at the present moment is in the realm of discovery of 
best methods. Therefore the chief supervisory task is to take the different 
scales of measurement and the form of statistical organization and to 
measure the relative efficiency of the different methods used. Supervisors 
could then say definitely that certain methods could not be used under any 
circumstances and that the range of experimentation must be confined to 
the group that is shown to be superior. 

Yet method is not the final test of efficiency. It does not always 
produce the desired results; much depends upon the personality of the 
teacher, her initiative, her patience, self-restraint and skill. A poor method 
in the hands of a beloved teacher may produce wondrous effects. The 
supervisor is well aware that “the teacher may lead the pupil to the 
fonts of learning but she cannot make him drink”, yet someone has said 
that the true teacher’s art consists in making the pupils so thirsty that 
they will want to drink, and who better than the religious teacher possesses 
this inspiring art? For has she not through her intimate communings 
with the Divine Teacher learned the art of dealing with His little ones? 

If the supervisory staff has only the rough determination as the result 
of its comparative studies it is prepared to give something over to the 
workers that is definite, authoritative, and practicable, and a thing which 
the workers could not determine for themselves. Supervision under the 
circumstance is able to do a portion of its share in the labor of securing 
the product. It furnishes the demonstrably rational guidance for the 
teacher which the latter could not secure for himself. Each supplements 
and assists the other in securing the product, the ultimate end of the 
labor of both. Teachers cannot be permitted to follow caprice in method. 
When a method which is clearly superior to all other methods has been 
discovered it alone can be employed. To neglect this function and to 
excuse one’s negligence by proclaiming the value of the freedom of the 
teacher was perhaps justifiable under our earlier empircism when the 
supervisors were merely promoted teachers, and on the scientific sige, at 
least, knew little more about standards and methods than the rank and 
file. To-day it is an excuse that appears fair but is in part but a respect- 
able cover for ignorance and indolence. Nothing less than this is fair 
to the teacher. The amount of knowledge required at the present time 
in even elementary education is so extensive that no one individual can 
be expected to cover it all. The principal must specialize in one way and 
the teacher in another so that their efforts may supplement each other. 
A supervisor’s primary function is specialization in the sctence of the 
subject, whereas the teacher’s specialization is in the practice of the subs 
ject. Other guiding principles in supervision are: (a) The teacher must 
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be kept up to standard qualifications for his kind of work during his entire 
service. (b) He must be kept supplied with detailed instructions as to 
the work to be done, the standards to be reached, the methods to be 
be employed and the tools or appliances to be used. (c) It is a function 
of the supervisory staff to discover and to supply the tools and appliances 
that are the most effective for the work in hand. (d) Responsibility 
must be definite and undivided in the case of each task to be performed 
in the total series of processes. (e) Incentives must be placed before the 
teacher so as to stimulate the output on his part of the optimum product. 

Elsewhere in his very excellent paper Brother: William stresses the 
great importance of teachers keeping up to the times by professional 
reading. In one of our leading universities during the first semester 
of the past year a professor of note in the department of education, 
requested his students in his classes of “Supervision in the Elementary 
Grades” and “Elementary School Curriculum” to hand in a list of books 
in their professional library. In just what rank would such a list place 
your school? To offset Brother William’s criticism, “that there are very 
few of us who are acquainted to any extent with the bibliography of 
modern education,” I thought it well to insert such a list with author 
and publisher, compiled during attendance in the above classes. We can- 
not afford to ignore the educational literature on methods, etc., written by 
those not of our faith; we can select, as the bee sips only the honey- 
making substance from the flower and infuse into the well-formed body, 
the vivifying spirit. of religion. 

Another point in Brother William’s splendid paper is the qualifications 
of the community supervisor. It is perfectly obvious that the difficult 
technical processes involved in supervision, necessitating for their success 
the cooperation of a group of more or less independent individuals and 
affecting vitally the success or failure of many people, cannot be entrusted 
to anybody and everybody. What specifically are some of the necessary 
personal attributes of a successful supervisor? 

Personality is the elusive X in success. It is the unknown quantity. 
The word is used here, not in its philosophic or psychologic sense, not 
as a synonym for the self, the essential spirit of a man, but in its popular 
meaning. A careful consideration of the many and varied duties of the 
supervisor, of the intricate problems confronting him, together with a 
realization of the importance of his whole activity will furnish us with a 
check upon the different lists of personal qualifications. 

The big, dominating aim of supervision is the improvement of teaching. 
The cooperation of teachers is essential. The gaining of this cooperation 
calls for kindness, sympathy, and tact. Confidence is engendered by 
reliability and sincerity. Loyalty to subordinates is just as necessary 
and important as loyalty from subordinates. The supervisor must originate 
@nd carry through projects in teacher ‘training, in the betterment of 
instruction, in the organization of curricula, etc. This calls for initiative, 
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self-reliance, industry, and perseverance. These qualities must be accom- 
panied by enthusiasm and optimism. There will be explosions inevitably 
or at least frictions and disagreements. These situations the supervisor 
must meet with tact, adaptibility and infinite patience. A sense of humor 
is a vital and necessary part of a supervisor’s makeup. 

A composite analysis of the traits of supervisors made by the uni- 
versity class mentioned before may bring forth interesting comment: 


Leadership, 5.5; Tact, 6.4; Efficiency, 8.6; Sympathetic, 8.9; Self-Control, 
10; Good Common Sense, 10; Personality, 10.6; Patience, 11.3; Just, 11.4; 
Cooperation, 12; Human, 13; Receptive Attitude toward New Ideas, 13.1; 
Moral Integrity, 13.8; Right Philosophy of Life, 13.9; Judgment, 14; 
Helpfulness, 14.3; Enthusiasm, 14.4; Ability to see Viewpoint of Others, 
14.6; Honesty, 14.6; Industrious, 14.8; Sense of Humor, 15; Resource- 
fulness, 16; Personal Appearance, 16.3; Largeness of Vision, 16.6; Friendly 
Manner, 17; Frankness and Loyalty, 18; Courage, 18.5; Accuracy, 19.5; 
Promptness, 19.8; Perservance, 21; Orderly, 22. 


Dr. Pace says, “The supreme standard of merit and utility for every 
Catholic teacher is service to the Catholic Church.” Our personal sanctifi- 
cation will always be the measure of our usefulness and the lowest degree 
of purity of conscience and progress in pure love will be more acceptable 
to God than all the zeal for souls or exterior works undertaken for the 
good of others. Our Lord Himself has once for all emphatically spoken 
for the “better part.” 


Sister M. Dionysia, Order of St. Joseph: We probably all agree that 
although the subject of supervision has been treated repeatedly and 
thoroughly by competent authorities, and though the pedagogical market 
is well supplied with literature on this subject, yet supervision itself is 
not fully appreciated by many educators, simply because, as Brother 
William has mentioned, they are slow to realize its importance and 
necessity. 

The principles of supervision may be as yet unformulated and its 
practice not yet standardized in our schools. None the less there is need 
for supervision and a justification for it. However, the mere existence 
of supervision in some city schools is not in itself the reason for its 
adoption in every city and town. The real reason is simply that the work 
of educating and training great numbers of future free citizens is too 
intricate, delicate and vital a phase of government to be allowed to pro- 
cede without expert leadership. Educators and teachers should consider 
the future welfare of child and community. The education and training 
of the child not merely affects but entirely limits, fixes, and conditions 
that future for himself and modifies it for all who come into life-con- 
tact with him. If teachers and educators ignore this vital fact their 
place is not among the educators. They should understand that this great 
work can be beneficially carried on only under supervision. 
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The supervisory staff in most of our dioceses comprises a superin- 
tendent, principals and community supervisors. If we want to obtain 
the best results from the supervision of the officers named we should work 
in close cooperation with the teachers in the field. The staff should be 
eager to encourage and invite teachers to give expression to their views 
on all matters of school administration. It should give them more of a 
voice in the management of school affairs. Perhaps a new course of 
study is in the making. Here would seem to be splendid opportunity to 
give recognition to those in the teaching field who have shown marked 
ability, initiative and superior executive qualities. The teachers after 
all are the ones who are to put the course into operation. In formulating 
such a course their experience is worth more than anything that can be 
copied from some other sources. A supervisor should be willing to 
receive suggestions or through discussion and interchange of experiences 
to arrive at a common conclusion. The supervisor who is most effective 
now, is the one whose visits, suggestions and conferences lead the teacher 
to be consciously critical of her own affairs. An unmistakable test of the 
success of supervision is the making of the teacher desirous and capable 
of criticising herself. Growth in ability to be critical of self is the finest 
test of the growth of the teacher. 

What the supervised demand is efficient supervision. They know that 
the perfect recitation is yet to be heard and therefore they will galdly 
welcome constructive criticism. Mark that the phrase “constructive 
criticism” here means commendation and correction not fault-finding. It 
has been mentioned that some supervisors are averse to calling the atten- 
tion of teachers to their faults. I favor their aversion on the ground that 
fault-finding is not supervision. The term “fault-finding” should have 
no place in supervision. It is, to say the least, unprofessional. I believe, 
of course, that the supervised should accept willingly and try out sugges- 
tions offered by the supervisor for the improvement of anything that has 
been condemned in his or her teaching; but I also firmly believe that 
the supervised has the right to expect praise for what is commendable. 
A wise supervisor condemns what is deserving of condemnation but only 
after having commended the commendable. Some supervisors say that 
praise spoils teachers. However these same supervisors are not averse 
to accept praise for their own work. Let us remember that though 
religious our teachers are human beings and as such need a word of 
praise. We all like praise and work the better for it. 

The principal is the chief supervisor from whom teachers may expect 
help and suggestions. She is the leader in the educational policies of the 
school and as such she should be relieved of all teaching. To our dis- 
credit most of our principals are teaching-principals, swamped with double 
duty, administrative and teaching, and therefore unable to devote suff- 
cient time to the supervisory duties. Consequently the principal’s super- 
vision does not reach its ideal of developing the professional resources 
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and the personal powers of the teacher. Yet there is a form of super- 
vision possible to such a principal which is far better than no supervision 
at all. The principal can talk matters over with her teachers —this ‘she 
can easily do because our principals are usually. the Superiors of their 
communities in daily contact with the teaching staff—and agree as to 
certain improvements or changes in methods and procedures which are 
to be inaugurated. All teachers will be quite willing to check and to 
report to the principal as to what degree of success has attended their 
efforts and to ask for light concerning difficulties encountered. Many 
principals who teach all the time have such a system among their teachers 
now. 

The schools of many dioceses are given a great help by the com- 
munity supervisors. In their visits they can consult the teacher and 
show her concretely in the classroom how she can make her instruction 
more effective. Brother William stated that in many cases the com- 
munity supervisors are not a part of the diocesan system, their dealings 
being only with their own communities. It is possible, however, for the 
supervisors to extend their work beyond their own communities. In the 
diocese of Cleveland, for example, the supervisors are incorporated into 
the diocesan system. The five supervisors spend all their time, when not 
engaged at the School Board office, in supervision. All the schools of 
the diocese are entitled to their supervision irrespective of what communi- 
ties teach in these. Their visits are followed by a deliberative talk and 
consideration of the supervisor’s observations and suggestions. In this 
talk the supervisor learns the teacher’s plan and aims, commends and 
encourages what is right and in keeping with the best practice, asks ques- 
tions or suggests comparison about matters which the teacher can herself 
improve if given the right angle of view. The teachers of all communities 
look forward eagerly to their visits with expectations of delight and profit, 
because they know from experience that the supervisor visits with a 
view of helping them. They can expect help and advice about matters 
that have puzzled them. They know that the supervisor will clear up 
certain cloudy problems; she will have suggestions and recommendations 
for the management of hard cases of discipline; she will bring new ideas, 
new hope, and fresh courage for the daily round of difficulties. The 
teachers being aware of all the help they can get from a constructive and 
kind supervisor, welcome her whether of their own or of a different com- 
munity. 

The executive officer of the supervisory staff is the superintendent. 
His duties are both administrative and supervisory. We must admit that 
no office in any organization calls for so much diplomacy and finesse 
as the office of superintendent of schools. Yet the knowledge of his 
work in many cases is very incomplete, judgment is given about matters 
of which the judge has no knowledge of values. A human being 
as any one of us, the superintendent can do just so much work and no 
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more. In his supervisory capacity he cannot keep in intimate touch 
with every school if his supervision must be extended to a great number 
of schools. How then can the large districts profit by his supervision? 
Brother William offers a plan. He suggests dividing the larger dioceses 
into districts containing about seventy schools, each with its superin- 
tendent. This seems to be the only solution of the situation if the super- 
intendent is considered only a supervisor. However, allow me to say that 
the superintendent is first and foremost the general administrator of the 
diocesan schools. Let the superintendent have as many assistants as he 
needs, but let him be the superintendent-general with executive power. 
As administrator he should check up on supervision. I believe that as 
each diocese has but one Bishop so it ought to have but one superin- 
tendent. 

Having the same interests at heart, —the good of the child; believing 
that only united efforts of supervisors and teachers can fit the child for 
the position he is to occupy in life; in a word, believing that in unity 
there is strength, let us all stand as one in favor of that kind of supervision 
by which the great aims of education can be achieved — namely kind 
supervision. Any other must be fruitless. 











MISSION STUDY IN THE SCHOOLS 


REVEREND FRANK A. THILL, PH. D., NATIONAL SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE 





Advertising is a term which Catholics do not like to apply 
to things of religion. They think that advertising is necessarily 
connected with the commercial and mercenary and that matters 
of religion will flourish without its aid. But advertising in the 
present order of things may be considered as a phase of educa- 
tion, for by it the public is informed of new products and in- 
ventions and educated to desire things which were not known to 
it before. Viewed in this manner, advertising may well be ap- 
plied to religion and to that one phase of religious activity in 
particular which is called the missions. 

By the missions or missionary work we understand the activity 
of bringing, or helping to bring, the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion to those who have not received them. Defined in this way 
it would seem that missionary interest ought to be included with 
the virtue of religion and that an explicit study of the missions 
would hardly be necessary. For religion as we define it, is 
based on the love of God and this in turn implies the desire to 
see God known and loved by every member of the human race. 
From the standpoint of religion itself it is true that the desire 
to see all the interests of God promoted is implied in the concept, 
but in the individual practicing religion these implied interests 
become operative only in as far as he is made to realize their 
importance and his personal obligation toward them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that any true Catholic would de- 
liberately neglect devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, yet it can- 
not be denied that some seem to be guilty of this negligence. 
The explanation can only be that they fail to realize the tre- 
mendousness of the presence of Christ in the tabernacles of our 
churches. In a similar way it cannot be supposed that there 
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are Catholics anywhere who would wilfully refuse to assist the 
priest or teacher who is endeavoring to bring the light of Catho- 
lic truth to those who have not received it. The explanation 
of the apathy of so many Catholics to this work is found in their 
failure to realize the necessity of the individual lending his help 
by service, by almsgiving and by prayer. And so we say that 
the work of the missions is a phase of Christian obligation which 
needs advertising, and the method by which it must be adver- 
tised is called mission study. 

It is only of recent years that Catholic leaders in the United 
States have begun to feel the need of advertising the missions. 
The growing realization of this need and the desire to meet it 
resulted in the building up of a strong mission press and in the 
founding of the organization known as the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade, the primary activity of which is the furthering 
of mission education. While the rapid growth of the Mission 
Crusade would seem to indicate that the renewal of interest 
in mission knowledge and mission study is providential at this 
time, and therefore in accord with the best teaching traditions 
of the Catholic Church, a hasty examination of the matter will 
make more vivid the realization that mission study is not only 
Catholic but also necessary and, from the standpoint of the 
schools, a very practical activity. 


MISSION STUDY IS CATHOLIC 


Interest in the missions, as remarked before, wou'd seem to 
be inseparable from true Catholicity. Even if the Gospel had 
not recorded the injunctions of Christ that His teachings should 
be taken to all nations; and even if we did not know from the 
history of the Church that its supreme heads from the time of 
the Apostles down to this year of Jubilee have urgently promoted 
missionary activities, it would be the reasonable conclusion that 
every Catholic ought to desire the furthering of the faith among 
those who have not received the Gospel of Christ. This desire — 
which could result from the merely natural concept of God 
and His dominion over the whole human race — should be found 
preeminently in those who are members of the Church which is 
Catholic, for to be Catholic is to be universal. Yet this desire 
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will hardly exist unless it is nourished by a knowledge that there 
are nations still to be evangelized and that their evangelization 
is a task of enormous magnitude. This knowledge will come 
only as a result of studying the missions and the problems which 
retard their progress. The soundness of this conviction from the 
standpoint of Catholic ideals is supported by the numerous ap- 
provals given the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade and its 
work by men high in authority in the Church. These comments are 
not repeated with the intention of making this paper a panegyric 
of the Crusade, but simply to show that the educational purpose 
of the organization is truly in accord with the spirit of the 
Church’s institutions. Numerous messages of commendation have 
been written by Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops from all 
parts of the world, while Pope Pius XI and the beloved late 
Benedict XV most cordially extended their blessings to the stu- 
dent crusaders. All of these comments may be summarized in 
the words addressed by Cardinal Van Rossum to the President 
of the Crusade in a recent interview, when His Eminence called 
the organization “marvelous” and declared its purpose and 
methods “wonderfully beautiful.” 

Experience, too, has proved beyond a doubt that there is noth- 
ing at variance with the Catholic educational traditions in the 
promotion of mission knowledge. The Bishops have shown that 
they realized the necessity of educating their flocks on the need 
of supporting the missions by the mandates given the pastors to 
sometimes take the missions as the subject of their sermons. The 
great missionary societies have shown their realization of this 
necessity by their anxiety to announce the needs of their missions 
and of their seminaries through the medium of the printed and 
spoken word. Evidently in this as in other matters pertaining 
to dogma and morals, the people must be taught. 


MISSION STUDY IS NECESSARY 
The necessity for a more active interest in the missions, both 
home and foreign, became more urgent as a result of the World 
War. It is generally known that hundreds of young men in the 
European seminaries were called to the military service for their 
native lands and that a vast number of these were lost to the 
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missionary priesthood by death or disability. At the same time 
the Catholic people of Europe who had been the world’s most 
lavish contributors to mission support, were impoverished by 
the losses of the War and by the setbacks to industry and com- 
merce which the War brought and which only the lapse of years 
will compensate for. This situation had much to do with the 
sudden impetus given missionary interest about the time of the 
organization of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade — in 
1918. It was realized at once that the contribution of America’s 
share to the material support of the missions would depend largely 
on the dissemination of missionary knowledge among the Catho- 
lic people. And it was also understood that for the continuance 
of this support in years to come the youth of the present day 
must get a special training. Upon this point the words of 
Cardinal Bonzano, former Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, as given in a recent interview with officers of the Crusade, 
have a timely bearing. Said His Eminence: 


“T always considered the Crusade one of the most important 
missionary manifestations in America, and I encouraged it as 
Apostolic Delegate because I was convinced that it would surely 
become the great feeder of the Society of the Propaganda in col- 
lecting funds and that it would supply vocations to the mission 

fields.” 


That the necessity of mission knowledge and mission study has 
been realized by the missionaries in the fields is evident from the 
character of the appeals which they make to the Catholic people. 
No missionary ever thinks of writing a bald request for money, 
but every appeal includes a description of the conditions under 
which the missionary is working and a prospectus of the work 
which he hopes to do with the aid of those whose attention he 
solicits. Mere desire for publicity, some might call the motive 
which prompts these appeals, but such criticism is unfair. Ad- 
vertising it may be, but this type of advertising is a work of real 
education and as applied to the interests of religion it is justified 
both by reason and by experience. 





MISSION STUDY IN THE SCHOOLS 


MISSION STUDY IS PRACTICABLE 


While the spreading of mission knowledge may be proved to be 
in accord with Catholic principles and a necessary activity of the 
present day, the question might still be asked whether or not 
the, acquiring of this knowledge through mission study in the 
schools is practicable. An answer to this question must be based 
directly on the experience and the plans of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade, because as has been stated the Crusade is the 
organization whose purpose is to promote this very activity. It 
would seem that there ought to be a place in the training of every 
boy and girl for missionary study. It would seem that some 
definite time out of each month in the school year ought to he 
devoted to consideration of mission matters. A “mission day” 
is certainly as justifiable as “fire-prevention day”, “Arbor Day”, 
“Labor Day”, or any of the other numerous days for the instill- 
ing of lessons in civic duty and personal health which have been 
set apart from school-time in recent years. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has always insisted 
that each of its branch societies or units should hold mission 
meetings occasionally. Many of the schools hold these meetings 
every week. Once a month has been held to be the reasonable 
minimum during the school year for such meetings. For the 
higher and secondary schools the Crusade has devised a plan 
of mission study known as the Paladin Plan, which is to be 
promoted through the use of a new series of books known as the 
Paladin Series. This plan was praised by Cardinal Van Rossum 
for its effectiveness and called a “wonderful idea of America”; 
while His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, pronounced the books of the 
Paladin Series “thorough and interesting.” The Paladin Plan, 
however, in its present form, is somewhat advanced for the 
use of pupils in the grades. Other methods of mission study, 
which have been tried successfully in the grade schools, are 
quite numerous and varied. 

Programs for mission meetings generally include the writing 
of essays on mission subjects; copying and original designing 
of pictures and posters suggesting conditions of mission coun- 
tries or appealing for missionary service; drawing of maps to 
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show the proportion of Christians to pagans in the foreign mission 
fields; presentation of stereopticon lectures; simple dramatic 
sketches or readings; and occasional lectures by missionaries. 
All of these are features which have been found effective for 
arousing and keeping alive interest in the missions. Outside 
of mission meetings, grade school students can acquire a fund 
of missionary knowledge by the reading of mission magazines 
and books and by the introduction of missionary suggestions 
in the regular exercises of the day, as, for example, the singing 
of a missionary hymn at the hour devoted to music. Mission 
publications should be found in the library of every Catholic 
school. In some schools several pupils unite their contributions 
for the subscription price of a mission magazine, passing the 
copies about for reading by all who contribute. 

Perhaps the most effective method of mission study in the 
grade schools will be the publication of mission supplements to 
the various text-books used. At the present time most of the 
text-books on geography and history carry supplements of ques- 
tions dealing with the economic and political conditions of the 
various nations and the occupations and social habits of the 
peoples, but few, if any, give consideration to the missionary 
activity which has been or is now being promoted in the countries 
under discussion. An illustration of the scant treatment allotted 
missionary achievements in the history books was given within 
the past few months by a discussion in the columns of a Catholic 
weekly on the coming of missionary priests with the expeditions 
of Christopher Columbus. And in the geography text-books very 
little, if any, consideration is given to the obstacles which con- 
front Catholic missionaries working in the countries of the 
Orient and in the home mission fields of our own country and 
possessions. In the teaching of catechism, too, interesting com- 
ments on the conditions in missionary lands can be made. A 
striking example of this is found in the practice of baptizing 
abandoned infants in the Orient, whose early death wins for 
them the beautiful title of “thieves of Paradise.” 

The publication of mission supplements for text-books used 
in the grade schools is planned for the near future in the program 
of work for the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 
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THE TEACHER MUST LEAD 


In the grade schools the children’s first impulse to think of 
missions must come from the teachers, and the continuance of 
their interest will generally be proportioned to the degree of 
stimulation given by the teachers. Children are moved more 
easily and more quickly by enthusiasm than by logic, as indeed 
their elders are, too. Members of religious congregations who 
learn all about the mission work of their respective societies and 
the fields which they care for, will find their own interest in this 
part of Christ’s vineyard being readily caught by their pupils. 
The progress of pupils in mission study, as in any branch of 
learning, will depend largely upon the teacher’s knowledge of the 
subject. Unless the teacher can work into geography, history 
and catechism sidelights on the missions, the maximum of in- 
terest will not be developed in the children 

While the leadership of the teachers is indispensable, it is 
advisable to encourage the pupils to do some thinking of their 
own. Giving them something to do and impressing them with 
the idea of their own responsibility tends to develop mission 
interest that is lasting and effective. Many are the letters written 
to Crusade headquarters from units in the grade schools telling 
how the children have originated plans for furthering their 
own interest in the missions. This interest is not secured by the 
mere presence of mite boxes for mission offerings in the school- 
room. Even if offerings were made in the spirit of obedience 
or routine, the most generous contributors of mission mites would 
have more merit if their giving were prompted by true interest 
in the cause. It is interest which puts life into mission support. 

The mere giving of alms, however, may become a means for 
arousing interest. This is especially true if there is competition 
between classes or between the boys and the girls of the same 
class, because the very rivalry will prompt some of the pupils to 
search for reasons why more money should be given by their 
fellows. The teacher may often suggest and advise in this mat- 
ter, but the leadership of the teacher should be concealed as much 
as possible. The offering of prayers for the missions, in a similar 
way, will flourish or fail in proportion to the interest aroused 
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in the students. Those who have once realized the conditions 
which prevail in a given mission field will not be content with 
a set formula of prayer for the mission’s success, but will present 
many petitions to Heaven for the strengthening of those who are 
fighting the battles of Christ against superstition and error. 


FOR THE GOOD OF SOULS 

This paper, perhaps, has: read like a piece of propaganda for 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. If so the indulgence 
of our hearers is humbly asked. The reason why the Crusade _ 
has been mentioned so often in the course of the paper is that 
it is the only organization established in the Catholic schools of 
the United States for the explicit purpose of promoting mission 
study, and a discussion of this subject must be based largely on 
the plans and experience of the directors of this organization. 
If the testimony of missionaries is to be believed and the com- 
mendation of those who are directing the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, the Association of the Ho'y Childhood and 
the other mission activities in this country, mission study is 
being promoted successfully at the present time and the Crusade 
is accomplishing its purpose of making the missions known to 
America in order that America may serve them better. And the 
honors accorded the Crusade during the past two months by the 
Holy Father himself, in the b!essings which His Holiness has 
given and the promise personally to promote our Crusaders’ 
petitions for indulgences upon their activities, give reason to be- 
lieve that both the Crusade and its work are pleasing to the 
Church and that the organization is accomplishing something 
for the good of souls. 
_ The good of souls — how close to the heart of the educator 
must this objective be! For what other reason is there which can 
prompt the religious and the Catholic lay teacher in the arduous 
task of training the Catholic boys and girls but the desire to 
further the good of souls? Zeal for the missions is different 
from the zeal for teaching only in this one respect, that the 
teacher is prompted directly by his educational vocation to work 
for the good of those whom he daily sees in the classroom, while 
his missionary zeal extends far beyond the walls of the school 
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to the remote fastnesses of the African jungle, the teeming cities 
of the Orfent and the frozen and torrid extremes of our own 
colonies, concerning itself with the good of souls there, where 
the blackness of pagan night has scarcely been penetrated by the 
bright light of Christian revelation. 

For both the educator and the missionary the ideal is the 
same — the Sacred Heart for the world and the world for the 
Sacred Heart, but to the educator in our land is voiced the fur- 
ther inspiration— “That America may know and serve the 
missions.” 

DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH GrirFIN: Father Thill has written so well and instruc- 
tively on mission study in the schools and so convincingly for its uni- 
versal adoption that my discussion will be very brief; confined, in fact 
to that phase of the subject which concerns its practicability. For, while 
no zealous educator can doubt its catholicity and necessity, there are 
those who question the prudence of introducing it, at the present time, 
into an already crowded curriculum. This objection can hardly be urged 
when one realizes the great amount of evidence which can be brought 
forward to recommend the treatment of mission study not as a separate 
branch but as an aid to the already established and necessary studies. In 
fact its value as such, when the benefit to teacher and student is con- 
sidered, cannot be over emphasized. 

It is self evident that mission facts can be of immense value to the 
various branches of a grammer school course. How eagerly children 
will concern themselves with the location, the physical aspect, and the 
industries of places made familiar to them through missionary lore, only 
the experienced can sufficiently realize. I bear witness that the time I 
spent in a religion class on the facts of The Conversion of the Pagan World 
was most profitable and interesting. And it is not difficult to see how 
easily statistics especially can be made use of in an arithmetic class. 
In classes for oral and written composition, mission study can be profitably 
promoted. The dearth of suitable matter has proved a problem to more 
than one teacher of these subjects, a scarcity which can be eliminated 
by the introduction of interesting and instructive literature which con- 
cerns the missions. Not long ago I saw the subject, — The Muscle and 
Brain of a Wasp, — listed as suitable reading matter for a silent reading 
class. Could not a zealous teacher substitute for this, — The Body and 
Soul of a Pagan, — without much detriment to the pupil? I noted other 
subjects so closely allied to the missions as—A Glimpse at China, A 
Japanese House, A Chair Ride in China, and their nature assured me 
that suitable assignments could be derived from mission facts and sur- 
roandings. Surely it would not take much time or ingenuity to so instruct 
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the children that they could write on, A Glimpse at Catholic China, a 
Japanese church, and other such subjects. 

I have simply touched upon this matter to assure ina who teach 
where it is impossible to carry out in detail the parlimentary rules of 
a unit, that much can be done for the missions in the classrooms. In 
truth I favor such a method in the grammar schools, where the entire 
student body cannot meet at one time. Let each class be a division of 
the school unit, the teacher the moderator, the members of the class 
the officers. It would be well to have members of the higher classes 
officers of the representative unit, to whom the officers of each class unit 
may submit their reports, and who would do business with the Crusade 
headquarters. In favor of such a method much can be said. First of all, 
it gives many students a special intimacy with the missions and a respon- 
sibility which obliges them to become schooled in leadership. I have 
found that once a boy is an officer he will always feel an affection for 
the missions, and in order that there might be many such I have had 
inserted in our constitution a clause which prevents the reelection of any 
officer. This method has proved very effective in filling the student 
body with those who are especially interested and who have had experi- 
ence in leadership. Imagine what value it would be to a school to have 
twenty or more mission officers, each becoming personally interested in 
the promotion of mission study. Such a plan is particularly adapted to 
the present-day methods of pedagogy, for if I am not greatly mistaken 
the idea at present is to make the students skilled not only in the three R’s 
but also in the aptitude for expressing their knowledge. Surely there is 
no better or more attractive way to teach pupils this than to form a 
little mission unit in each class and to conduct it according to the plans 
willingly submitted by headquarters of the Crusade. The meetings could 
be held during the oral composition hours, the papers written in the time 
assigned for written composition. 

I have purposely kept my discussion of mission study within narrow 
confines. My purpose has been simply to assure the doubtful that it is 
not only possible but practical. I have tried to show that the classroom 
may be very suitably used to promote it; especially where it is not feasible 
to hold meetings of the entire student body. I hope that these few ideas 
will contribute toward making mission study more practical and serve to 
rid many teachers of the idea that missions are only served by the mite- 
box and baby buying; activities good in themselves but so often overdone. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Matioy, C. S. Sp.: I feel honored in being called 
upon to discuss this excellent paper, and I agree with its author that it 
is time for Catholic educators to give explicit attention to mission study, 
that this be no longer left to chance or simply implied in the cursory 
study of the universality of our holy faith. He shows that this is neces- 
sary because of our obligation as Catholics to share the Church’s mission 
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to “Go and teach all nations.” He called our attention to the great 
need the missions have of our interest in them. He showed that mission 
study is practicable by pointing out not only what can be done but what 
has been done and is being done in thousands of schools over the country. 

But here I must disagree with him and object to his apologizing for 
mentioning the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. He need not and 
should not apologize for bringing this organization into the discussion of 
mission study, for the impetus toward mission study in the schools is 
due to this Crusade. However much had been done to foster mission 
interest in the grade schools (by the Holy Childhood or similar organi- 
zations) nothing of any importance, with one or two exceptions, had been 
done in secondary or other schools of higher education before the Crusade 
was started. Even the seminaries began their mission study at the in- 
spiration of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. This I know from 
personal experience and observation and from the avowal of heads of 
missionary organizations. Our very discussion to-day, the paper just 
read by Father Thill, these are directly or indirectly products of the activity 
of the Crusade. And if our discussion is to bear practical fruit, that 
fruit will be the resolution to make the work of the Crusade in the schools 
constant and universal. 

If mission study in the schools is to be Catholic, broad, unparochial, 
zeal-inspiring, it must be carried on, not under the auspices of collecting 
societies, nor left in the hands of individual missionary orders — but it 
must be carried on with the enthusiasm and sacrifical spirit of an organiza- 
tion whose primary object is spreading the knowledge and enkindling 
interest in Catholic missions all over the world and thus rousing the 
students (our future men and’ women) not only to contribute a mite 
here and there, but to take a deep personal interest in them, to sacrifice 
for them, to go themselves at the command of Christ to “teach all 
nations.” 

My experience in fostering mission study through the methods of the 
C. S. M. C. has been rather with high school students; but I may safely 
say after consulting with experienced persons that the same fruits of this 
work result with grade pupils. We point out to them, as the paper just 
read pointed out to us, that money is not the only need of the missions, 
but that a personal interest in the salvation of souls is demanded of every 
Catholic, priest, religious or lay person. And we realize that a knowledge 
of the missions and interest in them is the surest and easiest way to 
nurture the spirit of sacrifice which must be characteristic of the Chris- 
tian ever since Christ our Leader and Model suffered and died for souls. 
The exercise of this spirit of sacrifice is one of the best helps we have 
to develop strength of character in the pupil. 

In the modern world the prevailing notion is that money and the com- 
forts it will buy are the be-all and the end-all here. Success is measured 
in dollars and cents. Even our systems of education strive to prepare 
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for this merely material success. The value of human souls is forgotten, 
immortal souls are neglected. Now, immortal souls are the objective of 
mission work, their value is one of the primary objects of mission study, 
and the appreciation of the value of souls in comparison with material 
wealth acts like a revelation upon the pupils. This study broadens the 
pupil’s mind, deepens his sympathy with all nations and shows his common 
interest with all men in the matters of eternity. The methods employed 
(those mentioned in the paper under discussion) not only catch the atten- 
tion and teach while entertaining, but they develop initiative, encourage 
originality and stir to action. 

These are not idle dreams or fond yearnings after ideal results of 
pleasant toil, but real accomplishments of only a few years’ mission study. 
I can call to mind a dozen students who attribute to this study their 
vocation to missionary or teaching orders. I am acquainted with a 
dozen others who are already making themselves leading laymen and lay 
women because of the unselfishness, the energy, the high purpose and 
practice in organization they obtained in the pursuit of mission study. 
Here they and we can learn to understand the Master’s valuation of the 
one sheep that has gone astray or has never had the opportunity to come 
into the one true fold. Here too may we and our pupils learn to appre- 
ciate that other saying of Our Lord, “I am come to cast fire upon the 
earth, and what will I but that it be kindled.” 
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The principles of education give birth to an enormous number 
of incidental questions. Those in process of solution furnish 
the subjects of interest discussed in articles, books and meetings 
of various kinds. According to this evaluation there are three 
problems that to-day particularly occupy the attention of the 
educators of the country. They are: 1. Scientific procedure 
in attacking the problems of the schoo's. 2. Teacher participation 
in research work. 3. Religious, or better, moral education. 

These items are so intimately connected with the entire phi- 
losophy of the Catholic school system that we cannot be in- 
different to them. We cannot perhaps treat them in an assembly 
of this kind with the detail that they deserve. A paper of this 
kind can do little more than indicate paths for further investi- 
gation and study. That it also will be necessary to omit many il- 
luminative quotations, is equally regrettable. It may seem unscien- 
tific to state here only conclusions, but these problems open up 
such wide vistas of consequences and possibilities, that we can 
sketch only the big outlines and show their general place in the 
broad scheme of things scholastic. We will then take them up in 
order. 

I. SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURE 

Scientific procedure is, of course, nothing new. It is character- 
istic of all things of this day, industrial and recreational even, 
and as common in the Church as out of it. It is a word heard, 
at least in the loose sense no oftener in the laboratory than among 
the Babbittry of the nation. It is but natural, then, that it should 
find its way into school matters. And such has been the case, 
at least in theory. That it has not remained pure theory can be 
seen in the later developments in school routine. We need only 
mention in this connection the technical and quantitative attitudes 
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that are beginning to mark all things scholastic, such as the 
tendency to measured standards, the rating of teachers, the en- 
tire credit system in high school and college and university, the 
achievement test and the standardized drill lesson. Here too we 
might show that these innovations often enjoyed the historically 
verifiable opposition of most scientific advances. For instance, the 
professional supervisor had a hard road to travel at first. Now 
he is accepted as a matter of course. The idea of being spied 
on was intolerable but the idea of being assisted and kept in- 
formed of progress in the rest of the system finally sugar-coated 
professional supervision to the point where it would go down. 
This was perhaps aided in the secular schools by the condition 
of either receiving a salary under such circumstances only, or no 
salary at all. But when a teacher saw herself saved from making 
the same mistakes year after year, and herself spared from heart- 
ache at a preventable failure, she saw also with Sir Roger de 
Coverly that “much might be said on both sides.” And much 
was said, till the pendulum, swinging with ever lessening arc, 
verified the law that “in medio stat virtus.” The supervisor is 
now being restricted in her functions, but has become a permanent 
and effective cog in the system. However, in most of the edu- 
cational innovations and changes the difficulty has not been, gen- 
erally speaking, so much connected with the personal element. 
The main question is oftenest one not of scientific vatue but of 
scientific application. Hence, arises another phenomenon dis- 
tinctly characteristic of the scientific method, experiment. 

It is doubtful if ever before in education the experimental 
method was so popular and so universal. Principle nowadays 
means nothing, the application is the important point. Figures, 
graphs and statistics are a necessary concomitant of every argu- 
ment and a prominent part of every article that is to carry weight. 
An increasing majority of the articles availab!e in current edu- 
cational literature exemplify the tendency ; they a'l sound the note 
of the practical. They all mention the ordinary things of the 
classroom. They mount the heights of principle but seldom, being 
content to remain on the plain of the practical. When they do 
mention a principle it is only to use it as a point of departure, 
not of argument. 
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Experiment, then, is “the thing,” the Open Sesame, to all the 
secrets of progress and success. So common is this attitude 
among the professional educationists that I have heard the entire 
subject of the place and standing of the private school dis- 
missed with this one sentence: “Suppose that the proportion of 
public schools to private is 70 to 30, is the proportion of ex- 
perimental contribution of the private school any way near as 
high as 30?” We may object to this as pragmatism, which says: 
“Tf the thing works it must be correct, and is correct because it 
works.” As a philosophical proposition it may be open to doubt, 
but as a practical criterion it has a value that all the latest de- 
partures in method, in curriculum and course of study formation 
amply attest. 

The best brains in the country have been engaged in solving 
such quantitatively elusive problems as adapting curricula to local 
needs. And note this, their word is never sufficient. It is only 
the beginning. These experts are brought in to survey the gen- 
eral situation and their first step is to lay out a vast series of 
connected experiments. In these teacher cooperation is not re- 
quested, it is required and presupposed. After months of changes, 
of refinements in the different phases, after all has been gone 
over again and again, revised and tabulated under controlled 
conditions, the only immediate results are pages and pages of 
statistical data and echoes of the reports in the educational 
journals. And they are all engagingly alike in the fact that they 
always stop short of drawing a general conclusion or a sweeping 


principle, and end with the tacit challenge: “This is what we 


” 


got, now youtry.” But the trials in the aggregate are nevertheless 
systematically directed, as we shall see in the case of moral edu- 
cation later. For instance, Sisson began his evaluation of the 
intellectual aspect of the problem by postulating “the fuller en- 
listment and activation of the will,” and reduced the problem of 
finding the sources of energy to “finding and solving a problem 
of action.” This is only our distinction between dogmatic and 
moral teaching. But note the fact that it was immediately passed 
around as the centre on which all trial and theory were to be 
united. The work since then has that definite goal and has saved 
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more waste motion than our centuries-long wrestling with the 
distinction in a confused way. 

The experimental attitude in the second place, is the motive 
force in the great wave of ruthless efficiency that characterizes 
the modern educational field. The cold business attitude of de- 
manding results, the cry of dollar for dollar among the exec- 
utives, the mania for “hiring and firing,” have certainly con- 
tributed to a much higher standard of efficiency, that in spite of 
enormous lacunae still to be filled, makes no weak argument 
in the “selling of the school idea to the American people.” 
Authorities are dispassionate enough to recognize advantages 
wherever they appear, they try to adapt all good features to their 
uses. They see also the profitable results of national organiza- 
tion on a still more intimate scale than at present exists. It 
was taken for granted that if only the overlapping of adminis- 
trative functions were eliminated, national organization would 
have justified itself, and the contrary sentiment that developed 
toward the Smith-Towner and Towner-Sterling Bills was an 
unexpected and most disconcerting phenomenon, chiefly because 
its proponents saw the problem primarily from that angle. 

Turning now to our concern with the problem of research, 
it may not be out of place to contrast the looseness of our na- 
tional organization with the solidarity of the public school. All 
this experiment is not conducted on local lines. The work is 
done on a national scale. There may be legislative limits in 
county and State. But there is a breadth of outlook, a coopera- 
tion in attacking problems, and a teamwork among the units 
that often escape the notice of the uninitiated. Only in this way 
could the range of experiment be possible, only in this way could 
the controlled conditions be varied as widely as they are in prac- 
tice, and incidentally, only in this way is there possible the growth 
of that feeling of union, that ésprit de corps that has made pos- 
sible so much in so short a time. The entire public school sys- 
tem is a unit in fact and in spirit if not in legislative conception. 
There was nothing really worthy of note in the attempt in our 
own days to form a National Department of Education in our 
government. It is merely an attempt to crown the edifice that 
had been being reared all these years. And when it was before 
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Congress, how helpless we were! How bewildered was our 
hierarchy on the occasion of the Oregon case, how helpless our 
laity, how ineffectual, to come nearer to home, this very Associa- 
tion! The country had become a nation, and our public schools 
a system, and we have remained, in educational matters, dio- 
ceses and orders and parishes. Now, if we were not even con- 
sidered worth consulting in this legislative matter till our cry 
of dismayed protest came as a disconcerting surprise, whom have 
we to blame but ourselves? We do not present a definite and 
coherent front. Our unity does not strike the eye, and in detail 
our condition is in perfect analogy with the physical law of con- 
current forces. The direction in which we have moved is across 
the parallelogram to a point where administration and supervision 
both are not far from adequate description by the old adage: 
quot capita tot sententiaec. Just how far this is in conformity 
with scientific pedagogy, how far it is an inheritance of obsolete 
traditions and how far it is due to the inertia of its being “no- 
body’s business”, would be interesting to measure. How much 
it would require to secure at least a uniform, if not entirely uni- 
fied, administration as a specialized field of endeavor in our parish 
schools is another problem for speculation. But the increase 
of lay teachers, both as substitutes for missing vocations and for 
the special subjects, added to a technique ever growing more 
complex and specialized, raises the urgency of an early solution 
altogether out of the range of the speculative. As a means of 
improvement the solution it is desirable, as a situation inspired by 
our American competitive basis, it is imperative. 

It is easy to cite instances from the past, let us hope not 
prognostic of the future. For instance: Why did the non-Catho- 
lic colleges take the lead in the matter of standardization? Who 
had the hardest time in making the necessary adjustments to 
meet standards set up without their participation? Order was 
forced on us from outside and the loss of prestige that resulted 
from it was not a sweet pill to our taste. It did not mean in 
many cases a raising of standards in courses and personnel, as 
we had those. But we were drifting along each in his own 
individual way without regard to coordination or reciprocation. 
It may be objected that with difference of orders there must 
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be a difference of features, but this is true only to a small degree; 
were we not all Catholics and Americans before we became 
religious teachers? And should nominal differences prevent the 
establishment of a central committee on cooperation or of boards 
of research and exchange on a national scale? The most alarm- 
ing thing in the entire pub:ic school system to me is that ever- 
present note of optimism that characterizes all their discussion 
and experiment. They appreciate the strength in their union 
and their capacity in that union to overcome all obstacles and 
bring their system to perfection. They feel that this union, 
merely by preventing the continual repetition of the same mis- 
takes, by preventing overlapping, by directing with a definite 
aim the research work going on, by keeping all equally informed 
of the state of progress all along the line, has in that sufficiently 
justified its existence. 

We also have national problems to solve. Even now we 
are speculating as to whether the catechism needs revision, or 
whether another book, decidedly not a compendium of dogma will 
be substituted. How little is being done to solve the problem! 
The Notre Dame Research Builetins are a case in point, and an 
auspicious beginning; but their second number, making a pre- 
liminary survey of high school religion courses was able to find 
only six of them. How much closer to solution would not the 
question be if they had been able to make their comparison among 
sixty instead? How much more intensive and extensive will 
the work be in attacking the problem for the grades? It is 
obvious how much advantage there will be in a series of experi- 
ments that are unified and coordinated and revolving around 
a definite aim, because such a series is bound to be exhaustive. 
For one or two to do this will not avail much. We must all 
be interested and all at work, and when each of us has supplied 
a hypothesis and a scheme, we must have it passed around to all 
the rest, steeling our hearts to the probability of seeing that 
child of our mind torn to shreds before our eyes in the test of 
classroom conditions, and then still be anxious to do the same 
thing all over again with the results discovered there, as the 
failures and successes of all the schemes submitted will have 
presented new possibilities and new angles, when our leaders 
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may reorganize and consolidate the advance to perfection. All 
the detailed distribution of duties and of objectives character- 
istic of a well-drilled army in a hard campaign are required. 

A moment’s reflection will show us, however, how we have 
ready at hand all necessary talent and organization that could 
be so united into a coordinated machine for this work. It 
would be found in the amalgamation and closer union among 
the various teaching orders and bodies, a freer exchange of tried 
and tested teaching devices and a general adoption of a coopera- 
tive, liberal unity as a policy. A farther step would be the simplifi- 
cation and uniformity of administration within and beyond the 
confines of province and diocese, and the beginning of a more 
national outlook on educational routine. Need we doubt the 
spirit of willingness and sacrifice? Or do we lack only the 
word of command that assigns each to his place and task? 


2. TEACHERS’ COOPERATION IN RESEARCH WORK 

These last two questions naturally lead to the second part of 
this paper. 

The laboratory for the educational investigator must be a 
school. To be of value, the conditions of the experiment must 
be controlled. To be available for general conclusions the ex- 
periments must be on a sufficiently large scale to provide wide 
variations in all the factors to be controlled or measured. The 
bulk of these experiments then depend for their success, for their 
fidelity of reaction to the controlled conditions, on the individual 
teacher. Here then is an argument for the scientifically trained 
teacher. That she have requisite schoolroom skill is presup- 
posed. That she have a grasp of principle, of method, is how- 
ever not enough. She must be abreast of present-day movements, 
not only to give her pupils the benefit of the latest improvements 
in the field, but she must be a trained laboratory assistant as 
well. She must have the experimental. attitude to cooperate 
diligently, she must be professionally-minded enough to wish to 
further research for its own sake. Consequently, she must have 
both a pedagogical and a scientific background that will enable 
her to recognize the value and the direction of her contributions. 
She must be able to distinguish the solved and the unsolved 
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problem, and to separate the crystallized element from the still 
fluid part. If classroom procedure demanded measurement tests, 
laboratory methods require achievement tests; if democratic cor- 
respondence is to be made perfect by. standard spelling lists, spell- 
ing reviews must be governed by the frequency curves of char- 
acteristic misspellings. And the classroom alone can provide 
them. 

That a great deal of progress has been made in teacher co- 
operation in experimental research need not be asserted here. 
The large proportion of statistical data that abounds in the 
scientific educational journals is ample proof for it. The degree 
with which results have been finding their way into the new text- 
books shows the value with which it is invested. They are be- 
coming more and more a compound and a digest of the’ detailed 
work recorded to date. If anything, the cry has been for more, 
‘and the cry is becoming incessantly louder as the problems in- 
crease under pressure of individual differences. But there is 
another feature that is worth noting in connection with the mat- 
ter of teacher research work. It is not the increased importance 
of the supervisor. Supervision, as such, has demonstrated its 
merits. Nor need we, as Catholic educators, pause here for 
comment. Sister Inspectrix and Brother Supervisor were with 
us long before the dawn of the public school by law established. 
The supervisor in the secular field only took over the function that 
her religious prototype had exercised. But it soon was seen that 
this was not sufficient. Demonstration teaching was very good, 
as far as it went. But unless the teacher understood thoroughly 
just what was being demonstrated, and on which principles it 
rested, often more harm was done than good. So also the critic 
teacher was wasting her time unless the criticism could be in- 
terpreted in terms of methodological principles. Unfortunately 
a large percentage of the teaching staff was unacquainted with 
the one as well as the other, and the increasing spirit of experi- 
ment, with its required teacher cooperation, conspired to subject 
the public school teacher to a course of intensive training that 
has continued to our own day and is still increasing. 

We speak with justice of the sacrifices of the religious life. 
But there is an increasing feeling among the lay teachers that 
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their life is, if anything, harder. Those who have for one reason 
or another had no normal school facilities, as well as those who 
have, will tell you with unaffected eloquence of the long hours of 
extra study they have been required to undertake. They can 
cite you long courses, undergraduate and graduate, required to 
keep their rating and standing in the scale. Post-graduate work 
is becoming the rule rather than the exception even for the 
teacher of long experience; the prerequisite normal minima are 
being continually raised, and in cases at least there is no gainsay- 
ing the statement that they are required to work far harder than 
the religious teacher to even keep their places. And there is 
an absence of hesitation in weeding out the inefficient that we 
in the religious school find it hard to comprehend. The required 
attendance at institutes, meetings, and courses, and the time for 
experimental cooperation leave little time for leisure. The life 
is becoming a life of sacrifice that is in conformity with the de- 
sires of the leaders to raise it from its traditional place in the 
social scale to that of a profession. Small wonder, then, that 
there is a changed outlook among !ay teachers. Even the laity 
see that the prescribed teacher courses, the extra hours of nor- 
mal post-graduate work, the standardized normal minima, the 
rating scales, the enforced acquaintance with educational libraries, 
magazines and yearbooks, and the draft into research, have 
all given birth to a spirit of “divine unrest” that is producing 
results. In less than a century they had improved the social 
standing of the teacher from that of a poorly paid trade to that 
of a profession. “And they fight that they may receive a cor- 
ruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” The “school-marm” 
type is then tending to disappear and in her place there is coming 
a new teacher who openly aspires to the place of honor exclusively 
held in former ages by the religious teacher, who combined the 
sacred person of the monk or nun with the learning of the uni- 
versity. This, then, is the educational ally beside whom our 
Sisters and Brothers must stand in the future. Given the broad 
professional outlook over the whole educational field, the scien- 
tific specialization, the opportunities for concentrated experiment 
and follow-up, the security of national organization, the co- 
ordinated normal and post-graduate training, they need not, 
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under the spur of the religious life and the consciousness of keen 
competition, fear comparisons the most rigorous. 

United in faith, united in the grand principle of religious 
education, why should there not be among us a union, not only 
of defense, but of effort, of solidarity of sentiment, and a team- 
work in solving our problems, such as is only faintly fore- 
shadowed in this Association? This is good, but it is not near 
as good as it could be. Imagine, if you please, my dear Sisters, 
your happiness and increased powers, if you could take your 
difficulties not only to your intimates and Superiors in the mother- 
house, but to a standing committee of experts that would work the 
year round in solving the problems that you share with thousands 
of others throughout this broad land. Imagine being invited to 
send your own solution of your difficulties to a central committee, 
so that any other Sister in the !and could receive your assistance 
by means of one short letter to a central clearing house! Or sup- 
pose that you have an idea you would like to try out in a certain 
class or subject, what literature would you not be thankful for 
if it saved you a serious mistake and failure. How would you 
not feel to that other Sister who in a grateful spirit for other 
help received, made it possible for you to know all about her 
success or problem before you began yours! And I am certain 
that everyone here present would rejoice to take part in the con- 
centrated experimental and follow-up work, that like a field 
ready for harvest lies at hand, in, for instance, rewriting the 
catechism or supplanting it with a religious book of another 
character, or in continuing the work that the cold, tired hand 
of good Dr. Shields laid down unfinished in both reading and 
religion. Or you would, perhaps, prefer to use the cry of the 
public school authorities against folk-lore and fairy stories as 
reading matter to show the necessary inferiority of Jack the 
Giant-Killer to St. Cristopher, and Cinderella to the Little Flower. 


3. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
The mention of these saints naturally brings up the third 
part of this discussion, religious teaching, the problem that 
the country’s educators regard as clamoring for attention. 
And when “clamoring” is said, it is not a rhetorical ex- 
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aggeration. That there is dissatisfaction with the results we are 
obtaining at present need not be stated here. At the very be- 
ginning of its preliminary research work the non-Catholic school 
discovered the distinction between religious and moral instruc- 
tion, as we stated before. So they are wrestling with the prob- 
lem also. In influential quarters it is being urged as pressing. 
At the February meeting of the N. E. A. while only three papers 
bore directly on the subject of moral education, still, excluding 
all those that treated mere technical phases, practica'ly all the rest 
touched on the point just a bit more than could correctly be 
called incidentally. Moral education has been taken up by the 
public schools in a gingerly manner for quite a while. Our 
system, and others imitative of it, has hurled the challenge too 
vehemently to permit of the cut direct. So, there have been 
isolated attempts that appeared from time to time, like skirmish- 
ers, to reconnoitre the problem. In later years more open at- 
tempts have been made upon it, and it has been freely admitted, 
even by the most radical of the parliamentary left wing of the 
neutral system, that religion has been an essential ingredient of 
complete education, so far conspicuous by its absence. By 
characterizing the left wing as such, we wish to point out that 
for the rank and file of the secular system there is no note of 
antagonism to the Church system as such. There is a natural 
order in which their problems unfold and are met, and at least 
to some extent, solved. Their taking up religious education now 
is not in conception the gesture of challenge. On the contrary 
there are many among them who fail to see even to-day that it 
should interest any but themselves. It is for them a curriculum 
problem that has been isolated by a number of factors, and as 
such it requires am answer. Therefore, as such it is being 
attacked in its order, as supervision has been attacked, or tests 
and measures. 

Religion, or moral education, as a problem arises in quite a 
natural way. Religion is a subject, an interest in modern life, 
and it deserves a p'ace in modern school work. Almost every 
university has courses to offer on the subject, such as the 
psychology of religious phenomena, the history of religions, com- 
parative religion, and the like, the nature of which need not 
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detain us here. Lower down in the educational scale, religion’s 
unifying force gives it a peculiar dignity as an inspirational sub- 
ject. As a means of providing ideals and emotions for life it 
is acknowledged unparalleled. Consequently, it offers an excel- 
lent core and means of correlation of studies, even in the grades. 
It would be also a source of inspiration and an element in pro- 
ducing social efficiency, could it but be dissociated from de- 
nominational flavor. We, as Catholic educators, are of course 
the protagonists for both these claims, and the cost of. our sys- 
tem, both in expenditure of zeal and of wealth, attests our deep 
conviction. But this is a truism. To be emphasized here is that 
a correlational and inspirational center is not a peculiar cause 
of self-satisfaction. All other systems have one, not perhaps 
a heaven-born one, but a subject core and an inspirational source 
for life, nevertheless. In fact, in the memory of pedagogues still 
young in the service, the secular school has isolated and adopted 
for experiment new cores and correlational centres. Such was 
“social science’, a dabbling in one and the other natural sciences 
to collate the various aspects of order and harmony and to trans- 
fer them to the social order as a conceived ideal to be realized 
through social service. But it failed, somehow, in the strain 
of temptation, and did not produce the sort of character needed 
in meeting the prob!tems of life. It could, perhaps, supplant 
the Herbartian use of history and literature, or Colonel Francis 
Parker’s use of geography as a means of correlation, but it 
could not idealize duty sufficiently or toughen the moral fibre. 

Nor was social science a solitary movement. Civics was next 
tried, and combined with an irreligious natural kind of college 
ethics, Rousseau’s social contract and all, but it would not pene- 
trate downwards into the grades. Bible-reading, for a certain 
school of theorists, is to-day an alluring solution of the problem, 
though for others only a much vituperated stop-gap requiring 
such emasculation before introduction into the schools that there 
will be little left but the covers of the sacred volume. These 
movements are but samples of the ceaseless experimentation 
that may take nothing for granted, but that must go constantly 
on to keep alive that respectful disrespect that leads to improve- 
ment after improvement till solution and success may appear. 
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That these experiments all failed in so short a time need not 
cause wonder here. How many a faulty method problem, and 
other sad experience have we not to add to their accumulation 
of wrecked hopes! We never had this particular problem to face, 
perhaps, but for this very reason it cannot be rightly a cause 
of elation, as it is so far lacking in being a vindication of our 
own position. Their failures came in rapid succession merely 
because their attempts were made in the same rapid order. 

We can detect, then, a general sensing of the question of re- 
ligious education in the undenominational school, and a simul- 
taneity of experiment that shows which way the wind of senti- 
ment is blowing. And it is this general failure with all the 
substitutes that has prompted the left wing to speak up for a 
bold acceptance of the challenge of the religious school. At 
least they will not beg the question. This attitude has rallied 
the rest to the point where they regard religious education as a 
coming problem, and the optimism that we have noted before 
prompts them to attack it with the calm assurance that it must 
be solved by perseverance as other problems have been or are 
being solved. Their seriousness is shown by the many attempts 
that are being made. Prizes running into the thousands of dol- 
lars are offered for successful or worth-while contributions, and 
the problem has been so far -crystallized that it can be stated 
specifically. Their demand is for a coherent, non-dogmatic 
ethical system, that 1) sanctifies patriotism and civic virtue; 2) 
creates a personal outlook that, in Spencer’s words, “makes for 
complete living’; 3) sets up definite character needs in man’s 
relations to the social group; and 4) supplies effective motiva- 
tion by planting ideals where precepts used to grow. 

Though there may be much that seems to us lacking, still on 
the positive side there is nothing to disparage or find fault with. 
The entire question is, however, a challenge to us in so far as it 
does make for character-building, does inculcate the practice of 
the (natural) virtues, and does set up a substitute for the Chris- . 
tian ideal, all without the concomitant of definite dogma or the 
supernatural. 

What are our reactions to this new development? In the 
first place, let me repeat that the attitude of the undenomina- 
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tional school has changed. Moral education is attracting atten- 
tion as a necessary part of education, and in schools not under 
the influence of any church, — schools in fact, in which the in- 
fluence of the churches is feared, and so to say, kept at bay. So 
far has this change gone that there is an element who regard the 
taking up of the question as a challenge to the religious school 
as a necessary educational force in the country. Till now the 
Catholic school system has been the positive force, the attacking 
party in the battle for complete education, as over against one- 
sided, irreligious education. This advantage must be maintained 
by keeping our religious education at so high a level in content 
and methods and results that we need never find ourselves 
on the defensive in the comparison as to the needs our schools 
fulfill, Consequently a number of questions at once suggest 
themselves. 

First, in taking this new position what advantage have the 
public schools in teaching religion and morals, and what disad- 
vantages, and conversely, what are our advantages and disad- 
vantages? This is easily answered. We have first of all the ad- 
vantage of being in possession, nine points of the law. We have 
the experience of many centuries of religious teaching to draw 
on. In the second place we have a well-built and solid basis, a 
“reasonable service,” and need not hunt out indiscriminate bases 
to weld into a moral system. Not only is ours ready to hand, but 
it is heaven-sent truth, not sentiment. We can give God first 
place as He deserves. Further, owning a religious philosophy 
that was pioneer in the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, we can replace social efficiency with its 
vague benevolence by the complete category of specific duties, all 
marked out with meticulous detail, regarding parents, the city, 
the State, the Church, the school, the employer, the employee, 
and that wide range that the catechism understands by our neigh- 
bor. _ Thirdly, we have ail the adequate sanctions of any moral 
system, and they can be invoked without vagueness and without 
the alloy of subjective acquiesence. In the fourth place the 
supernatural evolution of man, and his life as a sanctified vessel 
of the Holy Ghost and the instrument of the divine will, has the 
advantage of infinite motivational capacity not to be dreamed of 
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by the social efficiency of the most politically idealistic or indus- 
trially altruistic. Definite dogma and definite divine sanctions 
can be marshalled behind every one of the moral dictates of our 
faith in any situation of life, and are not excluded by nor in- 
ferior to the best that can be brought to bear in an atmosphere in 
which every non-Catholic must unconsciously inhale a certain 
percentage of skepticism. 

On the other hand there is a slight disadvantage in the truths 
of our faith having a long traditional setting, that prevents an 
approach to the question with the radical] zeal of the neophyte 
and the lack of precedent. The danger of formalism, of routine 
memorization, of a prevalent doctrinal exposition at the ex- 
pense of the personal e‘ement, are the consequences, but they need 
not detain us here. There is a second danger for a certain type 
of mind from a false feeling of security in the promises of in- 
fallibility and our possession of the truth. Such unconsciously 
stretch infallibility to cover everything over which the benign 
influence of the Church casts it shadow, and they have been 
lulled into inaction at times when they should have been most 
alert. Is that teacher rare who confounds divine truth with a 
necessary perfection in the secular branches, or who fails to 
distinguish in practice the vast difference between the truths 
of the catechism and the true method of expounding it? This 
may sound like a truism, but the error is so insidious that when 
we do not suspect it, it is most evident. To show the necessity of 
caution on this point, we need recall, to mention only one, such 
timely warnings as Father Hull’s Collapses in Adult Life. The 
Church cannot fail in transmitting revealed truth to the world, 
but that does not say that every teacher cannnot fail in bringing 
the seed planted by the Holy Ghost to fertilize into Christian per- 
fection in every child that passes under her care. There is 
another danger similar to this. It is the ease with which we 
transfer to natural organizations the permanence of the Church. 
This does not refer to how suddenly intense the veneration of a 
teacher for the Holy Founder’s principles and theories, though 
applying to other times and far other local conditions, can 
become under the spur of personal selfishness, or how like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians the Holy Rule becomes when it 
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protects the rut of mechanical routine. These are of a petty 
and local nature, and are provided for in the particular examen 
of conscience. But pick up any non-Catholic author on Catholic 
educators and it is always the same siory. At first, great zeal 
and wonderful success, but in short time, “the teaching became 
formal”, the inference being that the soul went out of it, and only 
an obsolete rule of thumb remained to carry on the hull of the once 
glorious tradition. It is precisely to avoid this formalism that has 
given rise to outside supervision in the public schools and more 
particularly to supervision administered from above. The teacher 
and her problems must not be swallowed up in the system. 
The brake-powers of the “static mind” and of the tenacious 
reactionary, in the swift course of modern conditions is hardly 
exaggerated, and least of all in a system as rigidly dogmatic 
as ours, where the transfer from religion to the secular branches 
is even more remote. 

It is hardly fair to reply with this question: Must then the 
catechism lose its time-honored place as the badge of the Catho- 
lic school pupil? Nor will this paper take up that question. You 
know the long litany of accusations against it, — this “skeleton 
handbook of dogma, this polemical heritage with a single very nar- 
row outlook which devotes as much space to the first three Com- 
mandments as to all the rest, and which has hardly succeeded in 
bringing purely lay activities higher than the fraternal insurance 
stage.” It has not increased the attendance of our people at the 
non-obligatory services above that of the non-Catholic sects. It 
has never succeeded in arranging in our pupils’ minds the grand 
gradation of ideals from the simple fear of apprehension, through 
prudential calculation, respect for human opinion, to the ideal 
of moral beauty, and the comprehensive knowledge of super- 
natural sublimity. It is the origin of the Protestant taunt that 
all we learn is “don’t”; it stressed the memory more than the 
reason and the will, or even the feelings and emotions. It was 
an accessory in the formation of the linguistic and religious 
“alien islands” that came into unp!easant prominence during and 
after the late War. And all this because it supplanted ontological 
and psychological courses in religious instructions and moral 
education. Or was it only confused with them? Is it perhaps 
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more just to say that it was the teacher of religion who became 
a professor of dogma? I had occasion to sit in a barber chair 
in a small mountain town in Italy once, and was regaled during 
the tonsorial operation with a complete story of Noah and the 
Ark, narrated to me as though the ancestors of the artist and his 
fellow townsmen were the protagonists of that drama. He was 
“raised” on that same catechism. So too, his fellow citizens who 
outside the shop cursed and prayed, both by the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the Blessed Virgin most volubly, did not step in and 
out of character, as our people do when religion enters their lives. 
They were “raised” on that same catechism too. So it seems that 
we can still keep our catechism, provided we learn a new method 
of using it and amplifying it. 

There must be then a new.attitude toward the matter of re- 
ligion. The catechism must be regarded differently from what 
has been its fate in the past. What form it is to take is not for us 
to say here. No one can say it, no two, no hundred. All we can 
impress on ourselves is that the work of reform, not in religion 
only but in many of the other school subjects, individually and 
in their correlations, demands our attention and our most serious 
practical effort. It is part of the big work to which we must 
be systematically marshalled, and at which we must all work 
long and hard in cooperation, arid not merely discuss. This body, 
we know, is not legislative, but surely it can have a higher destiny 
than merely to draft resolutions at annual meetings, to lie fallow 
and forgotten in proceedings and unused reports. Far be it from 
me to suggest the manner of procedure, but surely when the un- 
religious system so unhesitatingly points the way to a larger 
measure of educational success, the intimately devoted sons and 
daughters of the cross-bearing Saviour of children’s souls will 
not expose themselves to His chiding: ‘The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 





MEETING OF THE LOCAL TEACHERS 


PROCEEDINGS 


PITTsBuRGH, Pa., JULY 1, 1925 

The meeting of the teachers of the parish schools of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh was held in the Diocesan Synod Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, at 2:30 o'clock. Rev. R. L. Hayes, Superintendent 
of Schools, presided. 

Rev. Joseph Barbian, Superintendent of Parish Schools of the 
archdiocese of Milwaukee, read a very instructive paper on 
“Parent-Teacher Associations.” Rev. P. J. Clune, Superin- 
tendent of Parish Schools of the diocese of Trenton, N. J., 
and Rev. D. J. Maladey, pastor of Holy Rosary church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., led.in the discussion of this timely subject. 

After the concluding prayer by the Chairman, the Section ad- 
journed to view the primary art exhibit prepared by the art 
teachers of the diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Ratpu L. Hayes, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


REVEREND JOSEPH BARBIAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE 


The welfare of every Catholic child demands that we as edu- 


cators make use of every means which will help us in developing 
the mind and the body of the child. The work of education is 
not the work of the individual teacher, but it is the work of 
parents and teachers, the home and the school. Unless these two 
factors work in harmony, progress will not be made and educa- 
tion will be retarded. During the last twenty years a shifting of 


responsibilities has been noticed by many observers of American 
life so that practically all responsibility for the success or failure 
of education has been placed upon the teachers and upon the 
school. To counteract this, Parent-Teacher organizations were 
called into existence, whose main object is to create a closer 
cooperation of the forces in education, the home and the school, 
to arouse a greater interest among the parents in the school and 
in all educational work of the community, to make the parents 
familiar with the methods, the aim and the ideals of education 
and to make them realize that, in order to produce results, the 
teacher must have the encouragement and the moral support of 
every father and mother. 

When we consider that years ago there was always a close 
contact between parents and teachers we‘ need not wonder that 
that system of education was able to produce such sterling char- 
acters. For in those days the teacher’s authority was supported 
by the parents, who realized that the work of educating their 
children was performed by the teacher who takes the place of 
father and mother. But how different is this attitude to-day. 
Must not every teacher admit that in her work she finds parents 
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who undermine and practically destroy‘all her efforts in helping 
the child to train for character? What is the attitude of many 
an American home toward the teacher’s authority? Criticism 
is heaped upon the teachers and the school that they are the 
fault for the spirit of revolt against all authority, of the spirit 
vf lawlessness so prevalent in America. But where is the cause 
of this defect in education? Is it not in the home that does not 
cooperate with the school in upholding the authority of the 
teacher? In criticizing the teacher’s work in the presence of 
children, in criticizing the newer methods of education quite 
unfamiliar to many parents, in criticizing the teacher on account 
of the fancied wrongs done to chi'dren, the parents undermine 
the authority of the teacher and gradually as the child loses 
respect for that authority it loses its respect for parents whose 
place the teacher assumes. 

A Parent-Teacher association gives us a chance to remedy 
this. First of all it gives the pastor a chance of reminding the 
parents of their duties and responsibilities toward the children 
in upholding authority. A series of lectures dealing with the 
work of parents in education can easily be given at meetings 
and such instruction will do away with many serious defects 
of the home. Here too is a chance to demonstrate to parents the 
newer methods in education. How often we find mothers, 
not familiar with the new methods, complaining that the 
teachers do not. know their business. When a little child 
in school for a month during the first year is apt to be 
tested by its mother and in presence of others is asked to show its 
knowledge and is to!d to recite the a-b-c, just as mother did 
it years ago, a mother is very liable to say that the modern school 
and the modern teacher do not know their business when she 
realizes that the things are not taught to-day as they were then. 
A Parent-Teacher meeting affords a splendid chance to demon- 
strate the methods used in school to-day, and perhaps a demonstra- 
tion of the method with a group of first grade children will be 
helpful to many parents and will make of them strong supporters 
instead of dissatisfied critics of the teacher. There are many 
parents who look backward in education instead of forward, 
who still believe that, ‘‘ readin’, ritin’, ’rithmatic and lickin’ ” are 
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all that we need in the grade school. This type of parent must 
become familiar with modern education and the only way you 
can reach such parents 1s through Parent-Teacher associations 
at whose monthly meetings discussions may be held on modern 
methods. It is in meetings of this kind that a superintendent 
or a teacher may have a chance to make clear to parents the ideals 
and the aim of education. 

With regard to Catholic parents, it is of importance that they 
be familiar-with the work done in our schools. In many cases 
where our schools have been criticized by our own people, it was 
due to the fact that they were not well enough informed on their 
school, its aim, its method, its course of study, and on account 
of their ignorance on matters of Catholic education, they are not 
in a position to inform the public about the work of the Catho- 
lic school. I believe that a great deal of antagonism to our 
Catholic schools is due to the fact that our Catholic people 
do not possess the information necessary to defend our schools. 
Every intelligent Catholic should know his school and its work, 
and unless contact is established by visits to the school or by 
organizations interested in the school, such knowledge will never 
become firm and accurate. The great defender of our Catho- 
lic school is our Catholic laity whose contact with men of the 
world means more to our Catholic schools than any other source 
of defense. Ask any Catholic layman about the number of chil- 
dren attending the Catholic schools of your diocese or your 
district, will he be able to give you the correct information? 
In my own experience in speaking before various organizations, 
I have found that our Catholic laity is anxious to learn all 
the facts concerning Catholic education in our diocese so that 
they may defend our schools whenever they are attacked. A 
Parent-Teacher organization is a means by which information 
on our Catholic school system can easily be broadcasted. 

To secure the cooperation of the parents and the home with the 
teacher and the school is one of the primary objects of a Parent- 
Teacher association: One of the greatest helps for the teacher 
is an acquaintance with the parents and with the home conditions. 
It is oftentimes difficult for a teacher to get at the source of a 
child’s evil tendencies. Conditions in the home or associations 
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formed in the home are not known to the teacher because she 
has no chance to meet with the parents to discuss the problems 
of the child. We wonder at and admire the teachers of a cen- 
tury ago, who, even though the school life was short, were able 
to develop such sterling characters. Yet, when we find that these 
teachers had more contact with the parents since, on account 
of the small salaries paid, teachers were given their board and 
lodging with the various families of their district as a part of 
their remuneration, we realize that ‘this contact with parents and 
the home gave them a better understanding of the children’s 
nature, and thus they were able to make use of better means to 
assist in building these characters. To-day, however, parents 
rarely meet the teacher. In many cases a parent meets the teacher 
when the child enters the first grade and then again at com- 
mencement when father or mother wishes to express his or her 
gratitude to the teacher for the work performed. During a period 
of eight years the entire responsibility is placed upon the teacher 
by the parents and yet with no cooperation between them. Is 
it any wonder that misunderstandings arise, that criticism, unfair 
and unjust criticism. is heaped upon our teachers, that oftentimes 
criticisms are made in presence of the children, so that a child 
is bound to lose its respect for the teacher? When parents 
know the teachers and realize the difficulties of their work, when 
these two work in harmony, good results are bound to come. 
When a child understands that by the side of the teacher 
stands the parent, it wil! do its best. But when the child knows 
that the teacher wil never see the parents to discuss its attitude 
or conduct or progress with her, the child will work out its own 
path in education and will cause endless difficulties for the 
teacher. One needs but remember the o!d-fashioned mothers and 
fathers who after Sunday service had a short conference with 
the teacher where the shortcomings or, at times, the merits of 
John or Mary were discussed. What influence did this not exert 
in our lives if on Sunday some remark was made, perhaps a word 
of praise, perhaps a reprimand? But either kind had its desired 
effect, the knowledge that parents stood by the side of the teacher. 
There was little danger with such parents that the tattling of 
fancied wrongs would endanger the teacher’s position, for when 
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these wrongs were considered by parents and teachers in a dif- 
ferent light than as John or Mary thought, usually some more 
punishment was added for good measure. 

The American home has changed and instead of finding the old- 
fashioned father and mother we find a new type of rather too 
sympathetic fathers and mothers whose minds are fi'led with many 
false ideas on principles of education, who feel that modern 
education loads too many burdens upon chi'dren, and whose 
sole idea on childhood is that it is merely a time of play. This 
type of parent is very receptive to the id‘e gossip that children 
bring home from school or to the fancied wrongs which children 
relate to parents. A live Parent-Teacher association will con- 
sider it a duty to suffer no tattling about school affairs, but will 
insist that if any wrong conditions do exist in the schoo! they be 
taken to the proper authorities before they become the subject 
of idle gossip in the neighborhood, and that the teacher be sup- 
ported in her position when she is doing her duty. 

Parent-Teacher meetings provide an opportunity for the teacher 
to explain to the parents what the school requires of the chil- 
dren. A great deal of tardiness at school can be eliminated if 
the parents know at what time the morning and afternoon sessions 
begin and end. A great many failures can be avoided when 
parents know that a certain reasonable amount of home work is 
required in certain grades and the blame wi!l then not fall upon 
the teachers when failures do come. 

Some of our Catholic teachers may feel that if parents are 
allowed to visit the school it might cause trouble and interference. 
When visiting day is set by the pastor, perhaps one a month or 
every second month, our Catholic people wi'l observe that day. 
A visiting day, when parents are asked to come to the classroom 
and see the actual work there is bound to be an incentive to the 
children. It will act as a stimulant to the rather inactive child, 
because a child does not wish to put its parents to shame but it 
wishes to make them proud of the work done in school. Many 
a mother will leave such a classroom determined to proclaim that 
the teacher is a model of patience and zeal where before her visit 
she was determined to say anything and everything against her 
on account of a presumed lack of these virtues. When the parents 
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see the difficulties under which our teachers labor they will be- 
come more interested and more sympathetic toward them. 

One of the problems that can also be discussed at these mect- 
ings is the child of the pre-school age. The physical well-being 
of these children p!ays an important part in their future educa- 
tion. At the meetings of the Parent-Teacher association the 
work of parents with these children can be discussed by physicians 
and trained social workers and many physical defects can be 
remedied, which, unless corrected before entering school, will 
cause a great amount of retardation. 

It is not only in this type of cooperation that a Parent-Teacher 
organization can play an important part. Men and women in- 
terested in education are willing and ready to sacrifice their 
time and their finances for this great cause. They fully realize 
that a laborer without the proper kind of tools is of little service. 
They know that a teacher needs the best type of tools to keep 
up the entire interest of every child. For this reason I have found 
that this organization was always ready to secure funds for the 
procuring of the proper kind of equipment for the classroom, 
such as reference works, supplementary reading material, charts. 
maps, facilities for visual instruction, playground equipment, etc. 
Many of these things are bought through the ordinary income in 
a parish, but one oftentimes finds that those in charge of parish 
funds are not so willing and apt to listen to the pleas of the 
teachers, whereas an organization whose sole interest is the edu- 
cation of children will lend a more ready ear to the pleas of the 
teachers. Again a service that can readily be rendered to the 
children — serving warm lunches and milk during the winter 
months, especially to children who are under nourished or to 
children who must, on account of distance or certain conditions 
in the home, take their lunch at schoo!. In order to show you 
what can be accomplished I will cite here the activities of a few 
of the associations in our diocese for a period of one year. 

No. 1. Equipped four new classrooms, bought sectional book- 
cases, typewriter and desk, mimeograph, hymn books for the 
children’s choir. Music Readers for first grade, music for school 
orchestra, art studies, reference books. Provided Christmas 
party for children. 
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No. 2. Completely furnished Sisters’ new home at a cost of 
$4,000. Gave a children’s picnic, provided reference books and 
supplementary readers for school. 

No. 3. Breakfast is served on the first Friday of each month 
to two hundred children; books and milk are furnished for 
needy children; a school picnic is given in June for all the chil- 
dren, and a Christmas tree and program are provided at Christmas 
time when each child receives a bag of candy and nuts. 

A courtesy contest for all grades was held, and the first and 
eighth, the winning grades were entertained at an afternoon party. 
A banner was presented to the grade making the most progress in 
English, and a medal to the pupil in the ninth grade who used 
the best English throughout the year. Last term two prizes were 
given to the grades having the largest number of fathers and 
mothers at two meetings; this term, a prize of $10 in cash is 
offered to the grade having the largest attendance of parents at the 
meetings throughout the year. A committee of the Parent- 
Teacher association conducted the pupils of the ninth grade to the 
industrial plants and county and State institutions. 

For the teachers: A Thanksgiving dinner was given to the 
Sisters; a subscription to the local newspaper ; flower boxes for 
their convent; and an appropriation of $20 for their expenses 
in going to the State Teachers’ convention at Mi!waukee. 

For the school: A set of World books bought for the school; 
twenty-four first grade supplementary Readers were supplied ; the 
first grade teacher was furnished with funds to buy kindergarten 
material; Victrola records, 150 Perry pictures, a book of fairy 
tales and a volume of poems were donated, and an appropriation 
of $35.00 made for school-ground improvements. 

I wish to add here a suggested program of activities in our 
diocese for next year: 

September — Get acquainted. Reception to new teachers. Talk 
by the pastor. Music by the pupils. Refreshments. Definite 
work to be done by P. T. A. in the interest of the school can be 
learned from the semi-annual report of the L. C. P. T. A. 

October — Health. (a) Talk by local doctor on contagious 
diseases, their symptoms, their treatment and their after effects. 
(b) A dentist. Talk on the care of. the teeth—the effect of negli- 
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gence. (c) A nurse or social worker to tell of the hea!th aids that 
are furnished by the city or community. Free dispensary. Baby 
clinic, etc. . Follow-up work. Examination of children’s teeth. 
Doctors’ examination of children, vaccination and toxin, anti- 
toxin administered at school. Supply equipment for visiting 
nurse or doctor. 

November — Children’s Reading. Librarian, teacher or mother 
tell what books are most desirable for children’s reading. 
Mimeographed list of suitable books given out. Note: The L. 
G. P. T. A. has a list of poems suitable for memory gems in the 
various grades, a!so a list of books suitable for a teacher’s pro- 
fessional library. Follow-up work. (a) Start a_ reference 
library for the pupils. (b) Start a professional library for the 
teachers. Provide means for visual instruction. 

December—Feeding the Family. University Extension worker 
on Foods, what to eat and how to prepare it. Follow-up work. 
Establish the service of milk to the children in school. 

January — Benefit Affair. It is always necessary to secure the 
means. February — Exhibit of pupils’ work in the classroom. 
Visiting day. March — Athletics. (a) Games, their importance 
in the mental and moral growth of the children. (b) Ath’etics 
in the schocl. Follow-up work. Secure playground apparatus. 
April — Scouts (boy or girl). Follow-up work. Assist in the 
organizing. May — Business meeting. Ta!k by high school, 
technical or continuation school teacher, “Choice of Ninth Year’s 
Work.” June — School picnic. Dinner to Sisters and pasters. 

A program of this nature is helpful to new organizations pre- 
paring their work for the year, but one must always look to the 
needs and interests of every community. Objections may at times 
be made that we have too many organizations or that we have 
a Christian Mothers’ Confraternity or some other organizations 
where these phases of education may be discussed and interest 
aroused. In many instances I have found that the membership 
of a Parent-Teacher organization includes many men and women 
who are not or will not be members of any other parish organiza- 
tion merely because this organization deals with their particular 
prob!em. 

An active, progressive Parent-Teacher association is bound to 
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become an aid to the teacher, to the pupil and to the community. 
Where the interest of the Catholic laity is aroused to the cause 
of Catholic education, and where the needs of our schools are 
realized by our people, they are willing and ready to offer 
their service and their moral and financial aid. 











SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


PitTTsBuRGH, Pa., JUNE 30, 1925 

There was only one session of the Superintendent’s Section 
at the Pittsburgh meeting. It was held in the William Penn Hotel 
on the evening of Tuesday, June 30. Dr. Clune, chairman of the 
section, presided. 

The opening paper, “The Responsibility of the Superintendent 
in Fostering Spiritual Ideals in Education”, was written by Rev. 
Augustine F. Hickey, Ph. D., S. T. L., of Boston. In Dr. 
Hickey’s absence, the paper was read by Rev. Charles Coveney 
of Syracuse. Discussions were given by Rev. Joseph E. Wehrle, 
D. D., of Erie, and Rev. Felix N. Pitt, M. A., of Louisville. 

Dr. Barrett of Baltimore read a paper on “ A Sympathetic Con- 
sideration of a Pastor’s Part in the Maintenance and Direction 
of a Catholic School”. Rev. Michael J. Larkin, LL. D., of New 
York wrote the paper but found it impossible to attend the con- 
vention. Discussions were given by Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker 
of Toledo, and Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, M. A., S. T. L., of 
Providence. General discussion followed. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were chosen at 
the Washington meeting held at the Catholic University on April 
15-17: Chairman, Rev. Patrick J. Clune, Ph. D., Trenton, N. J.; 
Secretary, Rev. Henry M. Hald, Ph. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Editor, 
Rev. John I. Barrett, LL. D., Baltimore, Md. 

The papers of the Washington and Pittsburgh meetings are 
carried in this Report. 

Henry M. Hatp, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
IN FOSTERING SPIRITUAL IDEALS 
IN EDUCATION 


REVEREND AUGUSTINE F: HICKEY, PH..D., DIOCESAN SUPERVISOR 
OF SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools enjoys the high 
privilege of leadership in a work essential to the divine mission 
of the one true Church of Jesus Christ. This Church was 
founded by divine act, commissioned by divine authority and 
enriched by divine generosity to effect in this world the trans- 
formation of children of the flesh into children of God. The at- 
tainment of this sublime objective rests on two fundamental 
conditions. The human mind, enlightened by faith, must be 
given the possession of the treasure of God’s revealed truth. 
The human will, strengthened by the grace of God, must be dis- 
ciplined and trained in habits of conformity to the standards 
of conduct and the motives of human action set by the Omnipo- 
tent Creator for the children of men. 

What is more inspiring than the fondly nourished hope of a 
good measure of success in this holy enterprise? By teaching 
and training to develop in a man the power to use more effectively 
the divine gifts of grace and faith is a noble and a sacred ser- 
vice. Unstinted zeal, devotion and enthusiasm in this service has 
heen a conspicuous mark of the work of the Catholic Church 
down through the centuries. One word describes this service in 
its nature and in its process. It is what Catholics understand by 
education. 

Men whose vision of life is narrowed by ,the horizon of sense 
and limited by the span of man’s existence on earth do at their 
own pleasure formulate constantly-changing concepts of educa- 
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tion. Amid the weak and bewildering attempts of self-constituted 
pedagogues to decide what education is, there stands out one 
perfect idea of this ever present and far reaching activity of 
man for himself and for his fellow man. This is the idea em- 
bodied in the lifework of Christ, the Divine Teacher. To the 
follower of Christ, education means the development of power 
for Christian living. Education means the improvement of life 
according to the plan of God. Life on earth apart from God is 
a hortor and a tragedy. Education, bereft of the divine purpose, 
is a hollow, fragile, superficial creation of the feeble mind of man. 

Who can question the responsibility of the superintendent of 
Catholic schools to see with unerring vision this correct con- 
cept of education, which is ours by virtue of our membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ on earth? The superintendent is 
a leader in Catholic education. Leadership involves intelligent 
guidance and stirring inspiration. He who sees not the road 
cannot direct the journey. The superintendent of Catholic 
schools must grasp with penetrating perception and he must fol- 
low with determination and devotion that idea of his work which 
is shaped out of his understanding of the divine mission of the 
Church to men. The accurate idea alone does not suffice. Ideas 
can be cold and ineffective. The idea of Catholic education in the 
mind of the superintendent must be warm and stimulating. It 
must possess the dynamic power of the ideal. It must become a 
strong driving force to action. The concept of the nature and 
purpose of Catholic education must not remain merely an in- 
tellectual possession of the true leader in this holy work. It 
must appeal to his will. It must move him to teach it, to stress 
it, to plead for it, to live it. Nothing less approaches the worthy 
acceptance of the surpassing opportunities of the office of the 
superintendent of Catholic schools. His responsibility begins with 
himself. Let him foster within his own soul the perfect idea and 
the stirring ideal. As he forms his own thought and sets his own 
ambition he transforms himself. From his own heart outward 
he makes his beginning in the exercise of effective leadership 
over the work of Catholic teachers in Catholic schools. 

What can the superintendent do to help others to share this 
clear thinking and this moving idealism? In season and out of 
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season let him preach with the eloquence of deep-rooted convic- 
tion. Every superintendent meets his teachers at regular inter- 
vals. Sometimes the group is a large assembly and again it may 
be but the faculty of one school. What must the keynote of the 
superintendent’s message invariably be? “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His justice and all other things will be added 
unto you.” What a precious opportunity would be lost, what a 
solemn responsibility ignored, were the superintendent to allow 
the faintest impression to remain in the memories of his sub- 
ordinates that his first concern in education is the “other things !” 
It is a human habit to take things for granted. The superintend- 
ent may find it easy to conform to this general practice in human 
affairs. The teachers in Catholic schools are exemplary religious. 
Their devoticn and piety are a brilliant exemplification of Chris- 
tian living. Why tell them things they a!ready know? Because 
thoughtful and sympathetic repetition is the mother of mental and 
moral strength. 

Let the superintendent emphasize and re-emphasize the exact 
concept of Catholic education, for this concept is powerful with 
the power of the truth of God and it is beautiful with the beauty 
of the eternal heavens. Who is not thrilled to hear well ex- 
pressed the thought he loves? Whose thinking does not grow 
richer and deeper and more compelling in action when a sincere 
and a direct word is spoken with feeling on the cherished sub- 
ject? Faith comes by hearing. By the same path the teacher’s 
philosophy of her lifework enters her soul and abides there. 
What teachers need is the message of true Catholic education. 
The holiest privilege of the superintendent is the fu‘fillment of 
his responsibility to present this message. To enlighten, to en- 
courage, and to inspire the generous and noble men and women 
consecrated to Catholic education is the most attractive and the 
most gratifying privilege of the office of the superintendent of 
Catholic schools. 

Let the superintendent discuss reguiarly in simple language 
the real objective. Divine Truth and divine grace are the 
means in making of Christians. These means must meet with 
worthy cooperation of mind and will. It is the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to assist in securing this cooperation and in develop- 
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ing it. Truth enters the mind by thorough teaching in word 
and in example. Grace is ours through prayer and the worthy 
reception of the sacraments. To teach individuals to think in re- 
ligious knowledge and to will in religious service is the first 
purpose of Catholic education. 

Memorizing formulae for purposes of recitation and examina- 
tion falls far short of the attainment of the objective. An atti- 
tude of spineless indifference to personal effort in the matter of 
conduct does not prepare that soil of real character wherein the 
grace of God takes root and bears abundant fruit. Human minds 
must be truly enlightened and human wills must be trained and 
disciplined. These are the twin foundation stones of a worthy 
Christian life. Catholic education succeeds in the measure in 
which the mind and the will react eagerly and strongly to the 
message direct from God which Catholic education alone pro- 
vides. It is the duty of the superintendent to labor until the 
end to help his teaching force make their own as working prin- 
ciples this primary and fundamental idea in the process of Catho- 
lic education. If this statement savors of over idealism let it be 
understood that every educator should be an idealist. The ideal- 
ism of the superintendent of Catholic schools must be a radiant 
reality in the diocesan school organization. Has not the super- 
intendent an opportunity to teach to his teachers the lesson of the 
intimate bond between the religious: life and the practice of 
teaching? The religious life in the teaching community finds 
expression of its faith and love and self-denial in the classroom 
of the Catholic school. One secret of progress towards the 
attainment of the purpose of Catholic education is the power of 
personal influence. The personality of the religious teacher, 
which is her personal holiness, is a contributing force of in- 
estimable value in the achievement of Catholic purposes in educa- 
tion. 

In these days amid the ceaseless demands for professional and 
intellectual improvement iet the voice of the superintendent be 
heard. His is not the voice of one crying in the wilderness. In 
truth, beauty and life, God’s blessing brightens the progress of 
Catholic education. But wilderness it would become over night, 
bleak, dreary, deadly, if no one ever spoke to the zealous, gen- 
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erous, self-sacrificing religious the solemn word of truth and 
consolation, “One thing is necessary.” The religious life of the 
religious teacher is the mainspring of her efficiency in Catholic 
education. What she is in her soul’s depths in faith and love 
of God and God’s interests measures her value and her success 
in her work in behalf of the children of the Church. Professional 
and intellectual growth are essential to the teacher. The super- 
intendent must strive to inculcate the proper proportion in these 
necessities. The knowledge of the things of earth must never 
take precedence over wisdom in the eternal realities. 

The religious teacher teaches by example. So does the super- 
intendent. On his visits to the classroom where he comes into 
personal contact with teachers and pupils, what impression does 
he strive to leave on these attentive minds and respectful wills? 
Is-his concern merely with the arts and sciences of the world? 
Can a superintendent presume to speak on school life to teachers 
or pupils without a telling reference to the realities of the process? 
“What you know and what you can do is one thing. What you 
are is another. We are interested first in what you are. Sister 
lives and teaches to make you strong in goodness. This is what 
God expects of you.” 

We hear frequent reference to character-formation in educa- 
tion. Every superintendent acknowledges its importance in life. 
Let us all feel-its importance in our souls. This is better than 
to know its definition. The superintendent must make it clear 
that he believes that to be good, true, honest, industrious, is in- 
finitely better than to be clever without virtue. It is infinitely 
more desirable to place one’s hope in God than in the baubles 
and attractions of this world. The wise man sees values ac- 
curately in their proportions. The Catholic schools must teach 
this lesson in true wisdom. For Catholic education is a reflec- 
tion and an expression of God’s purposes in dealing with the 
souls of men. 

The responsibility of the superintendent in fostering spiritual 
ideals in education has an outlet for expression in his influence 
in curriculum making. The curriculum of the Catholic school 
places religion first in importance and makes it the permeating 
element in school activity. In prescribing the work in religion 
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the superintendent must appreciate the truth that the letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life. The outline of work should 
breathe the purpose of a living knowledge and a flaming love. 
It should hold on high the Catholic objectives of the develop- 
ment of supernatural virtue which is power in the individual's 
relations with God and his neighbor. In the arts of communica- 
tion, in the social sciences and in the aesthetic branches, the life- 
giving element of religious truth must run its free and inspiring 
course. Religion is the beginning and the end of life. It.can 
become the centre of interest in countless schoolroom projects 
if the course of study points the way. 

In the suggestion and approval of extra-curriculum activities 
the identical principle can be applied. What more appealing op- 
portunity has the superintendent in fostering spiritual idealism 
than through his interest and devotion to the cause of Catholic 
missions? At the present time the attention of the Christian 
world is called by the Holy See to the work of the Foreign Mis- 
sion in the impressive missionary exhibit now being held at the 
Vatican in Rome. May not the superintendent of Catholic 
schools seize upon this holy Christian purpose to promote within 
his powers the spirit of zeal for souls and love of God in the 
hearts of teachers and pupils? It is a glorious consolation in 
the work of Catholic education in Boston to realize that through- 
out the diocese in parish schools the pupils are enrolled in the 
Holy Childhood Society. Each day they pray for the cause of 
the missions. Each month they make their small but meaning- 
ful sacrifice by contributing their pennies to the promotion of the 
work. A superintendent of Catholic schools should rejoice in 
giving his support and assistance in helping to spiritualize the 
school life of children by a program of enlightenment and interest 
in the missionary work of the Church. This interest in the heart 
of the child will manifest itself in his mind as he gives himself 
to the study of the history and geography of the peoples and the 
countries where our heroic missionary priests, Sisters and 
Brothers are pushing forward the frontier of the Kingdom of 
Christ on earth. 

Spiritual ideals are the life-blood of the growth and develop- 
ment of Catholic education. Let our energetic and devoted super- 
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intendents continue to realize this obvious and consoling truth. 
The superintendent can cherish no higher purpose than to mark 
his administration with the sign of the spiritual in education. 
Catholic education is a religious work. It can attain its purposes 
only by the use of spiritual means and methods. As the leaders 
strive to idealize correctly the aims of Catholic education, as the 
leaders labor to strengthen the Christian spirit in every teacher 
and in every pupil, in this measure does Catholic education make 
its magnificent advance towards the attainment of its sublime 
aims to make the children of to-day true Christians on earth and 
worthy companions of the saints in heaven. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH WeuRLE, S. T.‘D., D. D.: The excellent paper just read 
by Father Hickey in no way is open to adverse criticism. Its positive 
statements are the keystone of the superintendent’s responsibility in foster- 
ing spiritual ideals in education; indifference to them would make Catholic 
education an anomaly. 

That a positive responsibility to foster spiritual ideals rests on the 
superintendent cannot be denied. He is the educational leader in the 
diocese; his procedure is unchallenged; his word is final. “Talis rex, 
qualis grex” most aptly can be applied to him and his position. How 
well the superintendent acquits himself of his responsibility, however, in 
the final analysis can be determined only after the pupils leave the portals 
of the school and enter the arena of life. In far too many cases the 
spiritual ideals seem to have fallen on barren ground or if they did take 
root are soon choked by the temptations of the world. In reply it may 
be stated that the grace of God alone can translate into acts the spiritual 
ideals inculcated. This is true, but the training of the will properly to 
use God’s grace is largely dependent on the school. This brief discussion 
treats the subject negatively, that is, it considers a few points that are 
impediments in the path of properly and thoroughly fostering spiritual 
ideals and consequently demand constant attention on the part of the 
superintendent. 

The school must not forget that it is continuing the educational work 
of the home and that its efforts along moral and intellectual lines may 
come to naught if it sever relations with the home. It is not intended 
that the home should dictate to the school but rather that the school 
wisely and prudently lead the home to a full sense of its responsibility 
and cooperation with the school. The home must be taught that it is 
fatal to the spiritual welfare of children to give heed to distorted accounts 
of school happenings from the children and openly to criticise the faculty 
before them. The home should have an understanding of what the school 
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is doing, its methods of procedure, that the best interests of the children 
are being sought. The school must not waver in ignoring unreasonable 
complaints even when coming from the more influential members of the 
parish. Parent-teacher associations are excellent aids toward clearly de- 
fining the proper relations between home and school and educating the 
former to a conscientious performance of its duty. Failure to consider 
the home, especially when it is found unfit for its educational r6le, cripples 
the best efforts of the school. 

Not infrequently a premium is placed on laziness, indifference, or even 
on violation of God’s Commandments by handing a neatly beribboned 
diploma to all members of the senior class regardless of merit and char- 
acter, simply because it is hard to refuse or because refusal might entail 
trouble with parents or Superiors. This is particularly possible in high 
schools. Such a diploma is merely a testimonial of attendance and brings 
home to all students in the school the conviction that talent and virtue 
fare no ‘better than misused or neglected talent and indifference to virtue. 
Fostering spiritual ideals in such an institution is practically impossible. 
Fear of trouble with the parents of rejected students or with Superiors 
who might fear discord in the parish as a result, cannot be advanced in 
justification of such a procedure, especially when we consider that spiritual 
welfare and that for an eternity is involved in the issue. Only talent and 
virtue, application and sterling character should receive a premium. 

Partiality in correcting examinations, changing examination questions 
where diocesan examinations are held, directly or indirectly aiding in 
examinations, conniving at any sort of untruthfulness, are positive set- 
backs in fostering spiritual ideals in children. Children are not slow 
to notice these things and needless to say are not edified by them. The 
teacher is the child’s idol and any failure on the part of Superiors to 
properly back the teacher is disastrous. This may easily happen. A 
student may be expelled for just cause or otherwise punished and an 
appeal is taken to a Superior with the result that the student is rein- 
stated or the punishment condoned to the injury of the teacher or prin- 
cipal. The Superior in thus acting may have parish interests at heart 
or may fear offending parents. The effect on the student himself and 
all other students is obvious. The Superior in such cases forgets that 
as a result the student in later life may expect to appeal and overthrow 
the judgments of God himself. Proper backing throughout the entire 
system is essential. 

It is not easy to keep God’s Commandments nor is there any .short 
cut to heaven. Children must be taught in school that: the road to 
knowledge is long and tedious and that virtue requires constant self- 
denial. Trying to make studies easy, the pedogogical ailment of the 
twentieth century, is a mistake. They are not easy and no text-book or 
novel method can make them so. Let the children be taught to work, 
strive and struggle, for on their ability to do so in later life depends 
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temporal and spiritual success. Heaven was never gained without a 
struggle and the struggle must begin in the classroom. 

There is a general tendency to-day to consider school, especially high 
school, as the rallying point for all the pleasures of the day. If left to 
themselves, students would soon convert school life into an uninterrupted 
series of dances, parties and similar amusements. It is surprising that 
the home does not always look on such activities as harmful to intellectual 
advancement, not to mention moral progress, although experience proves 
that character or spiritual stamina is not built up by remaining out all 
hours of the night, learning at an early age the mysteries of the hip flask 
and promiscuously associating with members of the opposite sex. Even 
if morality does not suffer, certainly intellectual leaders are not thus 
made. Finally, it is a practice in many schools for children to attend 
Mass daily before school. We teach that repeated acts form habits and 
the formation of good habits is the end of moral training. On the first 
day of vacation, however, how many children are found at Mass? We 
are practically led to believe that they attended Mass daily only because 
ordered to do so and because their absence would be punished. There 
is no deep-seated conviction in their minds of the wonderful advantages 
of daily Mass. Care must be taken to make religious practices more a 
matter of conviction than of obedience to earthly authorities. The proper 
teaching of religion in our schools is a matter of great importance. The 
three R’s are receiving due pedagogical attention and rightly so, but is 
religion receiving its due along the same lines? How many courses in 
religion for teachers are listed and how many are taking such courses? 
It cannot be denied that a real knowledge of the eternal truths of our 
religion is essential to properly enlightening -the minds of pupils. 

In summary, the responsibility of the superintendent in fostering 
spiritual ideals in education is both positive and negative, and both are 
deserving of his serious consideration. With the present feverish rush 
toward teacher qualification, which is deserving of highest commendation, 
there may be danger of forgetting the spiritual issues involved, and it is 
the paramount duty of the superintendent to keep it alive, for through it 
alone the real end of man is attained. 


Rev. Ferix Newton Pitt, M. A.: Father Hickey’s paper breathes the 
spirit of religious zeal and honest conviction. Such eloquence is sure 
to sound an echo in the heart of every superintendent of Catholic 
schools. In discussing the subject I will only attempt to give you my 
own personal reaction to his moving words. 

There can be no doubt of the superintendent’s responsibility in respect 
to spiritual ideals. The existence and importance of that responsibility is 
obvious. The stress need not be laid on the principle but its application. 
The question is not of a theory for debate or research but of a fact the 
detailed and daily practice of which we need not discuss. But it is,—how 
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can the superintendent live up to his responsibility? What are the most 
effective means he may employ to instill the highest spiritual ideals into 
the very warp and woof of his educational system? 

Father Hickey answers that he must first of all have them clear, bright 
and influential in his own life. It happens that practically all the super- 
intendents of Catholic schools in this country are priests. That fact 
colors all their thoughts, shapes their ideals and influences their activities. 
In whatever position he may be placed a priest is pledged to personal 
sanctification and to direct his efforts towards the sanctification of others. 
As an educator, as a superintedent of schools, the first duty of his calling, 
the aim of his life, must also be the end of his thought and actions in’ 
directing the educational agencies under his charge. The responsibility 
to foster spiritual ideals he receives at ordination and the fact that he 
is engaged specifically in educational work only intensifies and points 
his obligation, at the same time providing him with a most fertile field for 
fulfilling one of his important priestly functions. 

By nature and training the priest is also an idealist. In seminary days 
an ideal of life is set before him. It glows then brightly, diffusing a 
radiance over his work and affecting those about him. In the busy life 
on the missions it may grow dim and obscure. For the priestly educator 
and in particular for the superintendent of parish schools, a deep sense of 
his responsibility should make those ideals a living force and power. 

The author of the paper under discussion also states that the superin- 
tendent must have the idea of true education ever before him. He de- 
fines education as “the improvement of life according to the plan of 
God”. What is this plan of God? Where is it to be found? Obviously 
religion will discover it for us, not only discover it, but make plain the 
designs of God and the way to carry them out in every detail of daily 
existence. Since religion gives us the plan of God for human life and 
the means of improvement accordingly, it would follow that education 
in religion is alone true education. Hence the superintendent's duty is 
evident. 

To carry out this idea in practice the first duty of the superintendent 
is constant study and effort to perfect and vitalize the study of religion. 
Our schools exist for only one purpose and that is religious training. 
Failure in this is complete failure and success means an everlasting re- 
ward. This thought brings home to us our responsibility. Here our 
ideals cannot be too high nor is it hardly possible to be over zealous. 
Once every teacher realizes that the religious content of the curriculum 
holds the first place in the superintendent’s efforts, she will imbibe some 
of his enthusiasm and the religious ideals will be fostered in her work. 

In the curriculum itself religion should not only hold a high place but 
its spirit should permeate all other subjects. Since the aim of Catholic 
education is to prepare our children to make the best use of the things 
of this world in order to attain perfect happiness in the next, all the in- 
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struments of our educational system should be pointed towards that 
high spiritual end. They should be fitted to accomplish that purpose. A 
carpenter does not use a plumber’s tools to build his house. The chief 
educational instruments are teachers, courses of study and text-books. Our 
teachers are religious teachers. Our courses of study should be thoroughly 
Catholic in spirit and tone. And our text-books ought to breathe the 
same spiritual ideals and contribute to our spiritual aim. This would 
mean distinctively Catholic readers, histories, grammars, spellers, arith— 
metics, etc.—all equal in material, organization, equipment and me- 
chanical makeup to the very highest standards. Are not some of the 
text-books used in our schools naturalistic in tone and thought? Do 
not our arithmetics, for example, with practically all their problems 
treating of profit and loss, teach the materialistic spirit of the age? Would 
it not be possible to make every subject and every educational instrument 
a medium through which spiritual ideals might be inculcated? 

Another means advocated by the author is the preaching of spiritual 
ideals to his teachers at every opportunity. This may seem like carrying 
coals to Newcastle—to preach spiritual ideals in education to our re- 
ligious teachers whose whole lives begin and end with religion and with 
teaching. But aside from the usefulness of impressing and deepening the 
conviction that religion is the essence of true education by frequent 
reiteration, is there not sometime a need for a gentle reminder of the 
primary function of our Catholic schools? We know from our own ex- 


perience that in our enthusiasm for new educational ideas and methods 
we are likely to be led astray from our basic principle. Could this not 
also be true of our religious teachers, some of whom are trained in 


secular universities and normal schools where worldly contacts and per- 
haps the absorption of educational ideas essentially naturalistic may 
lessen fervor and chill the growth of the spiritual life? A too great zeal 
for attainment of knowledge and technic may lead, or at least there is a 
danger of it leading, to a dimming of those ideals and the stunting of 
spiritual progress. 

Of the extra-curricular activities, to Father Hickey’s suggestions | 
would add the Students’ Mission Crusade. The primary idea of the 
Crusade is educational. It is to acquaint the children with the work of 
the Church in the mission fields both at home and abroad, its extent and 
in particular its needs, so that they may be inspired to assist later on in 
life either personally or vicariously. The results this juvenile missionary 
organization have already attained are marvelous, and its capacity for 
good both to the individual child and the missionary work of the Church 
is practically unlimited. 

The various social organizations connected with the school may also 
be made use of to foster spiritual ideals, such as the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. Although they aim to impart a training in the natural vir- 
tues by offering only natural inducements, that same training and teach- 
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ing can be made supernatural by holding up to the boy and girl super- 
natural motives and spiritual ideals. Meeting of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions present further mediums for keeping the primary objective of our 
schools before parents, children and teachers. In short, from his calling, 
his position and the aim of Catholic education, the superintendent has a 
clear duty to seize every opportunity to foster the high ideals of religious 
training. 





A PASTOR’S PART IN THE MAINTENANCE AND 
DIRECTION OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


REVEREND MICHAEL J. LARKIN, LL. D., ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 


The part of the pastor in the field of Catholic education is not 
a new subject at the meetings of this Association. Almost from 
the beginning competent and experienced men have periodically 
presented to the Parish School Department the character and 
scope of his important office in this phase of the sacred ministry. 
This is the first time, however, in the memory of the writer that 
it found its way into the Superintendents’ Section. It deserves 
a place in the deliberations of this body. 

While a large part of the time and thought of our members 
is taken up with matters of administration, classroom inspection, 
examinations, reports, etc., we cannot forget that there is some- 
thing more fundamental than any of these, and that is the school 
itself. It is the pastor who provides it, builds, equips and main- 
tains it. It is he who inspires it. Without him it could not be. 
Without his continued interest and constant zeal it could not 
succeed. Surely then he is entitled to kindly consideration 
wherever Catholic schoolmen come together; and on the part of 
teachers and pupils alike his name deserves to be greeted with 
gratitude, respect and reverence. 


The pastor is canonically sent to his people. The cura ani- 
marum has been given to him and to him alone. He is charged 
with the sanctification of the souls of all of his flock, the sheep 
and the lambs. Holy Church with the wisdom that is hers obliges 
him to conduct a school as a most blessed and effective means to 
this end, and holds him responsible for it. Hence by every right 
does he’ direct the destiny of that school. And this responsibility, 
how does it rest upon him? What is the characteristic attitude 
of the pastor towards his parish school? One of profound in- 
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terest and unceasing devotion. This has been the happy experi- 
ence of the writer during a number of years in the work, and it 
is doubtless the experience of every superintendent in this gather- 
ing. The establishment of modern schools, and where this is im- 
possible the betterment of old ones, is a subject seemingly ever 
present to pastors’ minds. In carrying out this project they 
reckon not the cost either in money or sacrifice. They subject 
themselves to personal privations. They incur large debts with 
the consequent worry and anxiety over meeting their obligations. 
They preach the gospel of Catholic schools to their people in 
season and out of season. They are willing to spend themselves 
and be spent if only they can provide a school in every respect 
equal to the best in their community and worthy of the proud 
name of Catholic. 

It is difficult to trace the beginning of the Catholic school in 
the United States. As early as 1516 we find in isolated places 
throughout the Spanish settlements a few small schools for the 
Indian children. They were rude and primitive but they taught 
the little ones the principles and practices of Christian faith. 
The history, however, of Catholic education in America for the 
past seventy-five. years is a marvelous record of devotion to an 
ideal, generous sacrifice and splendid achievement. About the 
middle of the last century our parishes were large in area but 
small in numbers. The tide of immigration about this time gave 
a marked increase to the Catholic population. They were simple 
people and for the most part with little schooling. Poor in ma- 
terial resources but rich in the gift of sturdy faith. Though 
struggling to gain a foothold in the new soil and win for them- 
selves a home, this spirit of faith soon found fruition in the 
numerous churches that began to dot the land. But they did not 
rest here. They had raised altars to the living God; they had 
secured fitting places to hear holy Mass, and now they began 
to feel the need of schools for their children. Yes, they would 
build schools; Catholic schools; schools that would at the same 
time train the mind and implant in the soul the saving truths of 
religion. With sterling zeal and with courage undaunted in the 
face of tremendous obstacles they addressed themselves to this 
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holy enterprise. Now here, now there, the school gradually be- 
came a reality, and the foundation was laid for that educational 
system which is to-day the pride of the Church in the United 
States. 

And who was the mighty force behind this heroic move- 
ment? Who the leader of the little army? Who gave the 
inspiration? Above all others it was the pastor, the priestly 
shepherd beloved of his flock. The Bishop gave the plan the 
weight of his authority. The religious orders with magnificent 
loyalty gladly gave their services in the classroom; the laity con- 
tributed most freely of their scanty means; but the real labor 
of inaugurating the work, of preparing the ground, of educating 
and stimulating his people to this great ambition and of bringing 
it in so many cases to happy completion, fell upon the shoulders 
of the pastor. The sufferings and sacrifices of those pioneer 
priests in this holy cause are known only to God Himself. From 
time to time when the financial burden was almost insupportable, 
arrangements were entered into with the local civil authorities 
whereby the municipality took over part of the expense of main- 
tenance. But when it was found that State money meant State 
interference, that in consequence of receiving it, the teaching of 
religion was impeded, pastors repudiated the proffered help in the 
interest of the greater freedom of the school. In many cases 
through force of circumstances the pastor himself was obliged 
to teach school daily. If to-day in this fair land of liberty we 
have from séa to sea a golden chain of some 6,300 Catholic schools 
exclusive of colleges and universities, with an enrollment of 
nearly 2,000,000, sending forth each year a graduating class of over 
100,000 pupils; these schools representing an investment of mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, let us fervently thank God; pay 
a tribute of profound gratitude to our devoted and generous 
people, but never let us lose sight of the magnificent part taken 
by pastors in this stupendous work. 

The pastor’s interest in Catholic education begins with the 
parish school but it does not end there. Indeed it continues all 
along the line up to and including the university. While it is a 
matter of grave concern to him that a child of tender years be 
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fittingly trained in mind and heart, that his intellectual growth 
be properly cultivated at the same time that he is being taught 
to know and do the right, the pastor also has a real and serious 
interest in the higher institutions whose function it is to con- 
tinue this training and bring it to completion. A work so well 
begun and at such a cost of effort and expense he would see 
culminate in the rich fruitage of virtuous, exemplary Catholic 
men and women. He knows the type of college and university 
most conducive to this end, and the progress and development of 
these appeal to him at all times in a real practical way. Without 
them his highest hopes in a number of cases may be doomed to bit- 
ter disappointment ; his best efforts prove vain and futile. More- 
over it is the pastor more than anyone else who shapes the attitude 
of our people on the subject of Catholic education. From him they 
learn the will of their Bishop and of the hierarchy at large re- 
garding it. From his lips they grasp the lesson of its necessity 
and its blessings; its advantages for religion, character and life. 
To him they turn for advice before selecting academies or col- 
leges for the advanced training of their children, and this advice 
most commonly determines their course of action. It is but the 
veriest truism to assert that no Catholic school can prosper, be it 
elementary, secondary or collegiate, without the sympathy, sup- 
port and loyal cooperation of the laity. Who can enlist these 
dispositions more effectively than the pastor? To them he is the 
mouthpiece of the Church itself; their counsellor and guide in 
the serious affairs of life. They hear and heed his words, they 
are moved by his appeal. With his enthusiastic help we can do 
all things for the cause; without it we can hope for little. 
Perhaps the main drawback from which our schools are suffer- 
ing to-day is the insufficiency of religious vocations. The lament 
is heard on every side. The constant cry at the meetings of 
this Association is and has been for a long time “give us more 
vocations to the teaching orders”. Here too the pastor is our 
most’ faithful ally. From the pulpit, in the confessional, at as- 
sembly, in his visits to the various classrooms, he will keep be- 
fore the minds of his boys and girls the sublime dignity of the 
religious life; the precious privilege of enlisting in the blessed 
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work of leading the little ones to Christ. He will impress deeply 
upon their young hearts the glorious gospel promise of a hundred- 
fold in this life and life eternal in the world to come. 

Thoughtful consideration of the unique position of the pastor 
regarding Catholic education must lead to the conclusion that 
his sympathy and good will are to be secured by every means 
in our power. In all our dealings with teachers and pupils, in 
all our official duties with him and his school, we should give 
due recognition to the proud post he occupies. At times prin- 
cipals greatly need to be reminded of this. Some of them are 
inclined to give as little information as possible to the pastor 
about what transpires within the school building. They seem to 
think that the rectory and school are two absolutely separate and 
distinct entities without any interests in common, the pastor su- 
preme in one, themselves in the other. The writer has met pastors 
who were pained and embarrassed at learning from extraneous 
sources certain information about their own schools that the prin- 
cipal as a matter of duty, let alone courtesy, should have told 
them. This is wrong. The pastor is in the highest and fullest 
sense the head of the school, the principal his first lieutenant with 
rights and duties clearly marked out. Obviously it would be im- 
prudent and impractical for the pastor to busy himself with the 
technical and routine affairs of administration; it would be some- 
thing more than imprudent for the principal to ursurp sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction over everything that pertains to school 
life. 

We commend the practice of many pastors of visiting the school 
daily. At times the visit is made to the principal’s office only, 
at other times to the individual classes. These visits afford an 
opportunity to the pastor of hearing from the principal every- 
thing that affects the best interests of the school. They also 
enable the principal to obtain the pastor’s counsel and ad- 
vice on any given point. On these occasions let the principal 
discuss the child who has just failed of promotion; the indolent 
child, the defective child, the ambitious, the troublesome or vicious 
child. Let him bring to the pastor’s attention the boy or girl 
who shows evidence of a divine vocation. Speak to him of recent 
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admissions and of the child who has just been withdrawn from 
the school. Tell him of the visit of any social worker, city or 
school official, and the precise nature of their errand. Consult 
his preference as to the character of the program for a public en- 
tertainment about to be presented. Such free and frank inter- 
change of views is bound to be beneficial to all concerned. In 
his visits to each of the various classes the pastor’s aim should 
be to encourage and stimulate both teacher and -pupils. The 
teacher’s lot at best is a monotonous grind and the benefit of a 
cheery word is beyond all doubt of the greatest help. He will 
show by word and manner his distinct interest in each and every 
child, commending the studious and exhorting the indifferent. 
He will make them understand that while he is anxious they 
should be bright, he is even more concerned that they should be 
good; true, fervent, conscientious Catholics. 

It is the part of wisdom then for us to capitalize this splendid 
force for the welfare of our Catholic schools. To unite the 
pastor even more closely and vigorously to our common cause 
Encourage him at all times. Enlighten him whenever an oppor- 
tunity affords upon local current movements and their significance 
for us. In our official communications to the pastor let us never 
fail to praise all that we find commendable in his school, and give 
kindly and helpful advice about whatever calls for remedy. Make 
him feel that we as school men truly esteem and properly ap- 


preciate his contribution to our whole educational system. The 


pastor makes the parish school ; in a certain sense he is the school. 
We cannot too highly evaluate his office. 


DISCUSSION 


Rey. Norsert M. SHuMAKER: Authoritative expression of the pastor’s 
part in the Catholic schools of the United States were given in the Pro- 
vincial and Plenary Councils held in the United States during the nine- 
teenth century. From the first Provincial Council of Cincinnati, 1855, we 
read: “We admonish pastors of souls ‘again and again to strive by all 
means in their power to prevent the boys and girls entrusted to them from 
frequenting those schools which they cannot attend without grave danger 
to their faith and morals”. The Second Provincial Council of Cincin- 
nati, 1858, stressed this decree more strongly in the following: “It is the 
judgment of the Fathers that all pastors of souls are bound, under pain 
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of mortal sin, to provide a Catholic school in every parish or congrega- 
tion subject to them, where this can be done.” In 1875, the Congregation 
of the Propaganda, in an “Instruction to the Bishops of the United States 
concerning the Public Schools”, stated: “Every effort, then, must be di- 
rected toward starting Catholic schools where they are not, and where 
they are toward enlarging them and providing them with better accom- 
modations and equipment until they have nothing to suffer, as regards 
teachers or furniture, by comparison with the public schools.” Finally, 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884, seeking to multiply 
Catholic schools throughout the land and to perfect them, decided and 
decreed that: “Near each church, where it does not yet exist, a parochial 
school is to be erected within two years from the promulgation of this 
Council, and is to be maintained in perpetuum, unless the Bishop, on ac- 
count of grave difficulties, judges that a postponement be allowed.” And 
again: “A priest, who by his grave negligence prevents the erection of a 
school within this time, or its maintainance, or who after repeated ad- 
monitions of the Bishop does not attend to the matter, deserves removal 
from that church.” 

These decrees touch upon the multiplying of schools; whereas, those 
bearing upon the perfecting of Catholic schools occupy a special section 
too lengthy to be entered upon in the present discussion. We would only 
draw attention to that item which insists upon a close personal relation- 


ship of the pastor to the school. Through the application of the decrees 
and suggestions of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore it was hoped 
that the parish school might continue to grow more efficient and prove 
to be “the honor and ornament, the hope and strength, not only of the 
Church, but also of the Republic.” - 


The decisions of the Bishops of the United States allow no room for 
doubt as to the pastor’s obligations with regard both to the establishment 
and to the efficient maintenance of Catholic schools. The Bishops have 
settled upon the pastors a duty, for the effective fulfillment of which, pru- 
dent judgment and intelligent administration are required. The zealous 
and energetic cooperation of the pastors of the United States with the 
wishes and decisions of the Bishops of these Councils is evidenced to-day 
in the Catholic schools everywhere throughout our country. But where 
we praise the labor and the loyalty of those entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of erecting schools for our Catholic boys and girls, we cannot in 
every case with equal justice laud the pastor’s attitude in the administra- 
tion of the parish school which is his charge. Father Burns, in his work 
on the “Growth and Development of the Catholic School System in the 
United States,” points out: 


“The pastor, finally, is the ordinary and immediate representative of 
the diocese in the management of the school. He is by right the school 
principal but he does not usually exercise this right except to a limited 
extent. He carefully supervises the teaching of Christian Doctrine, if 
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he does not teach the class himself or have his assistant do so. The 
measure of actual school responsibility which the pastor has to bear is 
not small, however, for upon his shoulders falls the burden of providing 
for the material and moral support of the school.” 


The limited pedagogical training of a pastor is no excuse for a 
“hands-off” attitude toward his school. For as Archbishop Hughes has 
stated he would have the parish priests “reserve to themselves as al- 
together a part of their duty the care of the parish school and not rely 
entirely upon the zeal and devotedness of the teachers, however well 
provided.” His is the duty to visit regularly his school, to confer fre- 
quently with the acting principal on financial and administrative matters, 
to act with prudence, impartiality and finality in important cases of dis- 
cipline, and in difference between parents and school authorities. To act 
otherwise manifests or at least hints at a lack of interest in a parish 
responsibility which is the equal of any other with which the pastor may 
be charged. 

For the successful administration of his school along the lines stated, 
not pedagogy but deep interest and sane judgment are requisite in the 
pastor. We would be the last to suspect that these necessary qualities 
are lacking in the priest; and their absence, at times, in his conduct to- 
wards the school must be attributed either to a mistaken faith in the final 
ability of the acting principal and teachers to conduct all school matters, 
or in an equally unjustifiable opinion of his own ignorance of school 
administration. Either supposition, if acted upon by the pastor, works 
to the detriment of the school and removes his activities and his zeal 
from a field in which they could be very effective in the upbuilding of his 
parish and in the binding together more closely of his relations toward 
his people. The future of the Church rests in the education of the youth 
of our faith, and the pastor who would labor for the Church of tomorrow 
must maintain an active interest in that agent which seeks to instill into 
the mind and heart of the boy and girl the ideals which will hold them 
fast to the faith,—and that agent is the parish school. 


Rev. Tuomas V. Cassipy: We are deeply indebted to Father Larkin for 
having placed before us considerations calculated to increase our appre- 
ciation of the work of countless pastors who devote themselves unspar- 
ingly to the cause of Catholic education. At a time when we hear much 
about our limitations in this work it is satisfying to hear recounted sonm 
pastoral efforts for the maintenance and direction of Catholic schools. 
So much talk about pastoral duties seems to silence expressions of grati- 
tude, so well-deserved. 

It is almost a.commonplace to say that priests have everywhere caught 
the spirit of Catholic education. Moreover, the need of moral training 
is so well understood that pastors are eager to provide whatever will 
make our system more efficient. This, however, is made possible at the 
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cost of many sacrifices. An instance comes to mind of a pastor, who last 
year spent two thousand dollars for teacher’s salaries and was obliged 
to forego the convenience of a cook. In many places, the parish school 
uses up to one-half of the church’s annual revenue. This condition often- 
times passes unnoticed by those who think little and care less about the 
financial burden of a parish school. Hence, to our pastors, who have the 
responsibility of such things, we express our thanks. Their practical in- 
terest in providing the material equipment makes possible a large measure 
of our effective teaching. 

Likewise, the activity of the pastor shows itself in the direction of the 
school. To him the parish school is the source of so many blessings, 
present and future, that he acts towards it with care and with a just 
pride. No one questions the good wrought by a pastor who frequents 
the classrooms of his school. Taking this practice from a purely re- 
ligious standpoint, it is in imitation of the example set by Him who said: 
“Il know mine and mine know Me.” His presence will serve to stimulate 
pupil and teacher alike. We take it that his visits cause no interference 
with the daily program. And also his prudence must keep him from 
making any ill-advised corrections. So, pedagogically, his appearance in 
the school is a positive help in supervision. What is more, for one pastor 
who loses the time of the class, there are thousands who make their 
periodic visits worth while. 

As directors of schools we express our appreciation of the many priests 
who sacrifice their time, their energy and money for the parish school. 
In a practical and positive way our policy will be to foster a spirit of 
cooperation with these men. This condition is necessary, almost indis- 
pensable for successful work in’ our field. Negatively, our attitude will 
keep us from antagonizing our co-laborers. Thus in a work which is 
so productive of good, we bear out the admonition of scripture: “U1 
omnes unum sint.” 





CHILD ACCOUNTING AND INFORMATIONAL 
VALUE OF REPORTS 


REVEREND JOHN M. WOLFE, D. D., PH. D., DUBUQUE, IOWA 


The study and development of education during the last thirty 
years has followed inductive lines of procedure. While theories 
have perhaps first originated in analytical sources their validity 
in the new ways has been tested by correlation with the objective 
and evaluation through the check made on facts. The facts sur- 
veyed in this process of certifying theories or hypotheses con- 
cern the child, the parent, the teacher, the school, and others 
in a less and varying measure. This is in keeping with the larger 
viewpoint of education, as an influence brought to bear upon the 
young which relates their current consciousness with their past 
experience through cooperative forces and factors, which pro- 
vide social, religious and spiritual contacts that mental, moral, 
and spiritual growth may ensue and enlarge them in these several 
spheres. 

In providing these elements for the educative process investiga- 
tions are required so that the direction which is given to the in- 
fluences may suit the highest needs of youth, and be guided by a 
progressive tendency in the field of scientific education itself. 
Whatever the ulterior results may be the work centers around the 
study of childhood and the accounting of the school facts, at 
least, regarding children. That this study and accounting may 
accomplish its highest purposes, it is required that the related 
factors and cooperating forces give direction and control to the 
educational procedure, and that entire systems of schools be 
involved in the findings. The accounting must thus have an 
informaticnal value in the comprehensive meaning of the term, 
so that it may explain the various connections between these fac- 
tors and forces and provide intelligible bases for their inter-rela- 
tion and cooperative needs, and progressive leadership on the 
part of those that guide. 
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The forces that are employed in the control and direction of 
educational units have in the course of time taken on the forms 
of the organizative, administrative, supervisative, interpretative, 
and the inventive. The personal factors that are concerned with 
the exercise and development of these are the parent, the teacher, 
the principal (related to the parish priest), the superintendent 
(as agent of the Bishop of the diocese and the Board of Educa- 
tion) and national organizations and agencies. The facts to be 
gathered, classified and interpreted concern the parent, the child, 
the teacher, and the school. The informational content to be 
derived from their interpretations is of highest concern to the 
parent, the teacher, and the superintendent, and others who de- 
liberate with these in the development of a system. 

The purpose of the devices used is to secure a careful study 
of the child by the teacher and the parent. In the complexity of 
modern life parents are more dependent than ever before on 
the school for information regarding their children, and 
hence the teacher’s reports to them have necessarily taken on a 
greater extension of details. The devices are aimed also to cor- 
relate the several teachers and departments in the school and the 
system,—to stimulate parental sympathy and cooperation in 
school movements, which require the outlay of money and the 
giving of home aids. The aim and end to be attained through 
the informational data is to supply materials for the study of 
progressive development of the educational interests and in- 
fluences which are to surround childhood and youth in prepara- 
tion for life pursuits, — temporal and eternal. This is to be ac- 
complished by making the individual and group experiences 
known to all whose sympathetic cooperation can be elicited. 

In the process of gathering the information the parent, per- 
sonally and through the child, reports facts to the school, and the 
school remits facts regarding the child’s current experiences in 
the school to the parent. The school reports its assembled data 
to the superintendent in the way of monthly, semestral and annua! 
findings in corresponding reports. This classification is made on 
the basis that some school facts are not historical until the con- 
clusion of monthly experiences in the school, others semestral, 
and others annual. 
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The nature of the data is determined by what parents need to 
know, in a practical and perhaps also in a speculative way, so that 
they can give intelligent cooperation in the home direction of the 
child for the advantage of the school disciplines and experiences, 
and also the facts that should be periodically accentuated to the 
child so that he may observe his own succéss or relapses in his 
various school efforts. The data to be transmitted to the superin- 
tendent is determined by what classifications and studies he wishes 
to make in the form of reports, studies and surveys for his Su- 
periors, and for circulation among the patrons of the schools, the 
schools themselves, and national agencies. 


BASIS OF FORM CARDS 

The essential principle, then, to guide in the making of form 
cards is the tabulated data that has the informational values 
for parents, teachers and superintendent. An analysis of the 
categories of data which the superintendent needs for his pur- 
poses, and the parent, will determine the classifications to be set 
on the school forms. The discussion, should there be any, should 
thus center around the categories of facts to be used by the super- 
intendent, because they determine the setup of questionnaires and 
record cards. 

The department of superintendence develops these devices in 
keeping with its prerogative,—a) to organize a certain group of 
schools into a unit; b) to administer the affairs of these schools 
as a unit (this is to be done in a way so as not to interfere with 
the prerogatives of the parish priest and the principal) so that 
general information in schoo! procedure secured from the many 
sources may be given vogue in the several schools. Particular 
local or regional needs should be given consideration and entrance 
into the school programs through this influence. The department 
is conceived as having a supervisory character in the help it is 
to render in moulding types of instruction, in observing the spirit 
of the several schools so that desirab'e changes in the required 
instances may be brought about. In this capacity the depart- 
ment is to keep clearly defined purposes before all the schools, 
and help all to gain a reputab‘e social and educational position 
in the communities in which they are. The. superintendent, c) 
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is to act as interpreter between the personal factors concurring 
within the system and without so that the best normal interactions 
may prevail. d) In the inventive sphere or research element the 
department has need for exercise of its best thought. While the 
research departments of educational foundations and universities 
function in the search for findings for the general development 
of the educational process, the superintendent’s department may 
well interest itself in the institution of the best immediate and 
local procedures in the programs and curricula. 

The forms that initiate the process of obtaining data are those 
used in the principal’s or registrar’s depattment in each school. 
The first of these is the Matriculation Card. This usually reg- 
isters in the writing of the matriculant the statistical vital facts, 
such as name, age (now and when sacraments were received), 
nationality, parentage, previous and present environment, school 
and home, and plans or intentions for the future. 

The second is the Office Record Card for the e!ementary grades. 
This exhibits a transcription of the Matriculation Card and addi- 
tional facts regarding the academic advances of the pupil, and 
conduct deve'opments made whi'st passing from grade to grade. 
It also records the cause of leaving school, temporarily or perma- 
nently, the facts of promotion, graduation, and entrance into 
another school or life occupation. The reason for the two cards 
or the differentiation between them is because the Matriculation 
Card, as shown on it, is to be given to the pupil, when doubts 
originate as to his return on a following year, so that he may 
note his intention; the school may thus arrange to enter into con- 
ference with the parents regarding his return. Then also the 
Office Record Card may show data which should not fall under 
the gaze of the pupil. 

The third is the Scholarship Record Card, corresponding with 
the above, for the high school grades. This complements the 
academic record of the elementary grades by listing the credit 
work done during the year or years of attendance at the high 
school. It records also the facts listed on the Matriculation Card 
and the current history in the ferm of a personal record of physi- 
cal health, conduct, retardation, and readings. 

The fourth is the Health Record Card. This lists the standard- 
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ized data which is obtained by the teacher, the school nurse and 
the doctor. As auxiliaries to this are the Nativity, Teacher’s 
Notice to School Nurse, Parent Notice, and Parental Consent 
Cards. 

The fifth is the Admission, Discharge, Promotion Card, which 
communicates the necessary elements of the above data in a sum- 
marized way to the teacher of the pupil registered. Its informa- 
tional value is to acquaint the teacher in whose grade or room 
the pupil is to enter with the academic record, conduct and health 
facts, which will make the individual accomplishments, in previous 
years, and present needs authentically known to the teacher. On 
it the teacher records the current history of the pupil, which is 
summarized for the principal, to whom the card is given for 
report purposes. This card follows the pupil from teacher to 
teacher and school to school. It thus functions as a means of 
communication between the principal and the teachers, vice versa, 
and between schools. 

The sixth is the Transfer Card which informs the school 
officer of the fact that a pupil is being removed or dismissed 
from the school, and that he is to enter another. The informa- 
tion is complete so as to permit the office to secure compliance 
with the compulsory attendance law. - 

Either additions should be made to one of the above cards. 
or another card devised, which the writer has not yet found 
in use anywhere, except in a very informal way. This card 
should purport to keep count of the scholastic attainments of 
pupils in other schools, or successes and failures in life of the 
alumni of a school. 

Such a card has an assured value and importance in the con- 
cept of adapting school curricula and habit and conduct forming 
disciplines to the after needs of pupi's. The school should give 
careful consideration to the life-needs of the majority of its 
pupils, and arrange the programs and the curricula to meet the 
subsequent life-facts of the child. This is deserving of the best 
thought in the Catholic system in the light especially of present- 
day efforts to test and measure the value of religious and moral 
instruction and training in its results on character-formation for 
the immediate and after years. 
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RECORD FORMS FOR TEACHERS 


The next set of forms for child accounting is that in the pos- 
session and use of the several teachers. The first of these is 
the Admission, Discharge, Promotion Card, already described, 
through which the teacher is informed by the principal or previous 
teachers of the child, regarding facts which enable him to open 
his second or Attendance and Scholarship Record. It would 
seem very important that each teacher be duly informed regarding 
the previous academic and conduct history of each of his pupils. 
So much of the instructional and personal relationships are to be 
motivated by such information. 


The Attendance and Scholarship Record is uniform for the 
elementary and high school grades, excepting in the several 
school subjects special to each of these divisions of grades. The 
attendance e‘ement of this record is a daily one. It is devised on 
economic lines, so that it requires the least number of insertions 
by the teacher of items, and as a consequence is more likely to be 
faithfully kept. This feature is obtained by making it self-regis- 
tering of the facts, when the pupil observes the customary at- 
tendance regulations of the school. Only non-compliance with 
these regulations requires special inscriptions. It contains also 
the scholarship record which is developed on the usual basis of 
monthly insertions, from which the data to be sent to parents 
in the school report is gathered. There are entries also for 
attitudes, habits of work, conduct, physical condition, and special 
observations made by the teacher. Quite naturally the greatest 
detail is observed in this form, because the origin of most of the 
items in the history of the child originate in or in close connection 
with the teacher and the school. While this information is sum- 
marized in the reports to parents, principal and superintendent, 
still it presents a legitimate source and a very inclusive one for 
special study by the investigators and directors of educational 
procedure. 

The third form used by the teacher is the Attendance, Scholar- 
ship, Attitude and Conduct Report made to parents. This is 
rendered monthly in the e‘ementary grades, and every six weeks 
in the high school grades. Uniformity is also observed in the 
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composition of these, excepting in the variations necessary on 
account of the different branches pursued. 

The fourth is the Standardized Health Report which dif- 
ferentiates in part of the form elements between the sexes. These 
differences regard the normal height and weight; hence there are 
two of these cards,— one for boys, and one for girls. The 
record on these is inscribed by the school nurse or teacher; they 
remain in the possession of the teacher, and are sent with the 
monthly or six-weeks reports to parents for the months of No- 
vember, February and May. 


SUMMARIZATIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENT 


The next class of forms is that used by the school (principal) 
in the presentation of facts regarding the. several school factors 
to the superintendent. The first of these is the questionnaire, — 
Record of School, which is rather a searching form, grouping, 
under classified heads, questions which should supply the ma- 
terials for a comprehensive survey of the condition of the several 


units in a school system. The classifications are as follows: 
history, cost, title, construction, dimensions and content, heating. 
ventilation, lighting, recreation, equipment, care, regulations, spe- 
cial pupils, patrons and societies, tuition, supervisors, general. 
This form is to be used only at such times when the specific 
survey which assembles such data is to be rendered. 

The second form regards the scholastic history and teaching 
experience of the teachers in the schools. It is called the Record 
of Teachers. The third charts the elements of the curriculum, 
and the fourth lists the text-books used for instruction in the 
several school subjects. 

The fifth, which belongs to a group of three regarding the 
Scholarship, Attendance and Conduct elements, is called the 
Monthly Report of Principal to Superintendent. This groups the 
usual statistical data under enrol!ment and attendance heads, and 
besides giving important statistics, also gives assurance that the 
school is keeping its set of records up to date and with regularity. 
The facts are presented monthly by the teacher to the principal, 
who lists them by grades, as given, on the report. The teacher 
keeps the attendance record on the blackboard, and the enroll- 
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ment element is taken from the Admission, Discharge, Promotion 
Card, of the several pupils. 

The sixth form, or the second of the above group, is the 
Semestral Report of Record of Pupils and Attendance by the 
Principal to Superintendent. This is to be filled out by the teach- 
ers of the several grades. It lists the names of pupils alphabeti- 
cally, and the address of each. The facts are gathered from the 
summary made by the teacher from the Attendance and Scholar- 
ship Record (register) which is put into a blocked offset arranged 
for this purpose on the record. This form is gotten up in a 
similar format for the accounting of children not in parish 
schools. This might be used, perhaps, every five years, for a 
more comprehensive report of the children of school age in a 
diocese, and their school affiliations. 


The seventh form, or the third of this group, is the Annual 
Report of Principal to the Superintendent. There are two of 
these differentiating between the elementary and the high school 


grades, on account of the diversity of the subjects. These re- 
port the year’s work in the several branches and the result of the 
June examinations for the graduating classes. Each graduate 
with the above record given is listed. For the elementary grades 
the following additional facts are summarily listed: a) report 
of results of June examinations by grades, from the first to the 
seventh; b) distribution of withdrawals by ages and causes; 
c) enrollments for year in the first grade; d) number of re- 
peaters by grades; e) non-promotion and causes; .f{) member- 
ship by grades; g) distribution of enrollments by ages; h) en- 
rollment and attendance; i) future of graduates. Practically 
the same data is listed for the high school, but in a changed form 
on account of the different class groupings. A folder, entitled 
“Directions for the Use of the Record and Report Cards”, ex- 
plains the method to be employed in adopting the cards for a 
record system, and the meaning in the system, of each card. 
The cards are of standard filing sizes, and uniform, wherever 
possible. There are only four different sizes in the complete 
set, including all of those outlined above. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIALS 


Similar facts in the records are indexed with letters so that in 
the analysis by the department of superintendence the letters be- 
come the key or leaders guiding the compiler in the classification 
of the materials. Analysis forms could be devised for the super- 
intendent, but these would be so diverse that set arrangements 
would hardly be possible or practicable. These are dependent on 
the kinds of facts which the superintendent wishes to set forth 
in his annual report or statistical survey. Ordinary analysis paper 
with the letters set at the head of the columns would be a suffi- 
ciently formal device for the tabulated grouping of these facts. 

Whatever results are to be attained by a system of child ac- 
counting as related to the factors in the schools and the diocesan 
authorities, there is the very important one of information given 
to all of all that would seem to take the lead. In this phase the 
informational character of child accounting in a school system 
reaches its highest constructive and progressive value. 


NATURE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT 


The report should consequently be gotten up in a mechanical 
form intended to admit of its generous distribution amongst the 
patrons interested in the schools, the teachers in the system, and 
all the educational agencies in the Catholic system in the country. 
The findings recorded in a report will always be enlightening 
and may give direction and encouragement to those less for- 
tunately organized. Classifications usually reach high standards 
inasmuch as the exceptional progress of some lifts the dilatori- 
ness of others beyond the normal measure of their ordinary 
achievements. They cannot but thus he'p to rivet the attention, 
interest and efforts in the quarters affected by the contrasts to 
reach higher levels also. Back of this stands whatever validity 
there is in the standard measurement scales used in the highly 
popular test and measurement forms. A resultant awareness to 
what is the accepted average accomplishment of school children 
generally, in the several fields of youthful endeavor, should be 
the desired effect of child accounting, and give to its informational 
value due recognition everywhere. 
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THE PROJECTS IN REPORTS 


The superintendent’s report should therefore have a threefoid 
project corresponding, at least comprehensively, with the varied 
character of his office as set forth above. The project should 
have its statistical, study and research elements. The statistical 
materials are supplied through the monthly, semestral and annual 
reports, but the rendering of merely mechanical devised statistics 
would make the report painfully inadequate. The statistical facts 
merely supply the basis for the more important elements. of the 
report, which are contained in the study or interpretative side of 
it. The study through interpretation of desired information as 
registered data should lead to surveys of achievements and prog- 
ress made in the several school experiences from year to year. 
The practical character of the surveys will naturally lead to the 
pointing out of needs and to the making of recommendations. 

The research or third element will be a sequel of the above, 
and will take a form to discover ways and means to improve, 
where improvement is possible. The first item in the research 
element is the curriculum, which is more and more regarded 
as an adaptable instrument, with reconstruction to be devised 
from time to time, so that adequate adjustments may be made 
in it to the child’s needs in keeping with particular local and 
general life demands. Then come the schedule of time and daily 
programs, with the supervisory suggestions resulting in directive 
encouragement to teachers to aim at the highest reasonable ideals 
within the attainment of teachers and pupils, and to acquaint 
them with ways and means to attain it. 


CURRENT SURVEYS 

There are recent surveys in abundance. In addition to those 
made by the superintendents in the Catholic system, there are 
those made for many cities in the United States, under the 
supervision of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. These are easily procurable from that 
Department. Some of the more excellent amongst these are: 
Survey of the Schools of Wilmington, Delaware; the Public 
School System of Arkansas; the Educational System of South 
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Dakota; the Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee ; 
Statistical Survey of Education, 1919-20. 

The captions of the fields surveyed are varied. The following 
cover comprehensively the several groupings: 

1 — Industrial and Social Study of Area covered by schools. 
a— Urban, b— Rural. 2— School Organization, Supervision, 
Finance. 3— Building Problem. 4— The E‘ementary Schools: 
a— Urban, b— Rural. 5— The High Schools: a— Rural, b — 
Urban. 6— The Curricula of these. 7— The Schedule of Time 
and Studies. 8— Civic Education. 9g— Science. 10— Music. 
11 — Drawing, Industrial Arts, Home Economics and Gardening. 
12— Health Work. 13—Social Groupings. 14 — Literary 
Activities. 15— Athletic and Play Activities. 

If space and time would permit the drawing up of classifica- 
tions of the data supplied through the above reports to the super- 
intendent,.it could be shown that the information thus provided 
would allow of the outlined studies from the above factual stand- 
point, and with a minimum amount of field work the surveys 
resulting could be made sufficiently inclusive to cover the ends 
described. 

CONVICTIONS AND SURVEYS 

A brief study of the history of surveys and of the opinions 
of those who observed their effects and consequences would 
easily lead to the conviction that the type of progress made in 
a system is dependent on the type of surveys. This of course is 
founded on the basic and important fact that surveys result in 
progress in the schools, which is the primary ambition of the 
makers. ' 

A result of these reports of studies and researches which may 
not be overlooked is that they develop standard guidance of a 
value recognized generally, by which the people at large, and the 
patrons in particular are kept close to the school. Their desire 
to have the best for their children is enlightened by a high type 
of instruction of what schools accomplish somewhere and should 
strive to accomplish everywhere. This aim need not compromise 
the lesser one in social development, of keeping the school close 
to the people, and thus retain and increase their cooperation, be- 
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cause, while particular schools, as is evidenced only too often, 
can be kept close to the people without the reverse accomplishment, 
the people cannot be kept close to high school standards in general 
without the schools becoming close to them. 


DIFFICULTIES 


A final word, which is not the least important, should be made 
with reference to the difficulties which the several teachers and 
principals will encounter in the keeping of records, — consequent 
complaints or objections to them, and reproaches made of or to 
the superintendent, who has occasioned the new labor, and the 
futile details demanded in the program. Much of this is a nec- 
essary event in the experiences that come with changes from the 
old to the new. More sympathy, however, convenes when the 
actual work of accounting completes its first round, for there is 
little to disturb when the valuable study elements begin to appear. 
That the change should be made or revisions where changes have 
already been made could hardly become a disputab!e issue, with 
those who believe that education must be studied factually and 
not merely a priori and analytically. The assurance that right 
ends can be attained in education by contemp!ating and measur- 
ing the facts of life scientifically invigorates the weakness of those 
thus affected with a zeal to labor with the maze of data even 
though theories might be more easily propounded by them in the 
other way. 


The greatest labor and unfortunately the volume of objection 
comes at the beginning in initiating a system of schools to methods 
of child accounting. Many of the forms, however, are filled out 
but once for a child and incidental entries are only required to 
record the academic history of the pupil. Each succeeding year, 
consequently, lessens the burden of labor and detail. Some of the 
forms may seem impracticable in certain small schools. These 
may object to the seeming intricacies of the devices, and propose 
a periodical rendering, covering more time, and of less data to 
the superintendent. They shou'd be kept however, even in these, 
in the-manner outlined, because the study of problems in such 
schools requires the evaluation of the data in a related way, with 
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inferences regarding one year’s influence upon another, and on 
life activities. 

The reports to the superintendent are compiled from the 
records kept in the schools and cannot be made without them. 
The structure and organization of the forms relate themselves 
orderly and with economy of labor and time, as the folder of 
instructions explains. These transcriptions are of a clerical 
nature and may be done by pupils preparing for office work. At 
its worst, however, this work becomes light when interest runs 
high, and the pivot on which the informational value of child 
accounting swings is interest in progress in education. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Henry M. Hap, Ph. D.: Dr. Wolfe’s scholarly and interesting 
paper gives evidence of much thought on a subject that is vital to efficient 
administration records. His essay has the added value of illustrations 
drawn from the record system of the archdiocese of Dubuque. These 
informational reports which are incorporated in the essay cover all the 
points he has mentioned and make clear many topics which of their very 
nature are difficult of description. 

Probably the first problem that confronts a new superintendent is that 
of getting information about his schools. He must have it in order that 
he might know about their numbers, equipment, the scholastic training of 
their teaching staffs, their weaknesses and their strength. As his admin- 
istration progresses he will discover that much of the material he has 
gathered is useless for his purposes and much necessary information is 
still undiscovered. Hence, his reports and records grow as his experience 
grows wider. In this there is danger, for one must not increase these 
unduly. If he does not limit their number he will find himself enmeshed 
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in a maze of records which will consume all his time in drawing up 
statistical tables and making graphs to the detriment of his more im- 
portant duties of supervision, planning for the future, and directing the 
educational policies of his system. He must not mistake a means for an 
end. Moreover, he will find that if he exacts many records he will not 
obtain the cooperation of those who are responsible for their making. 
Principals and teachers are complaining of too much “paper administra— 
tion”. They claim that much of their time is consumed in filling out 
forms. Administrators know from experience that records are fre— 
quently kept in a careless manner due to lack of time, dislike of ‘‘over- 
head” clerical work, and lack of a sense of system in principals and teach- 
ers. To meet these difficulties, records must be reduced to a minimum, 
and they must be simple — not complicated. 

There is no rule of thumb by which one may determine what is neces— 
sary and what is not. Local conditions vary so widely throughout the 
country that one would be presumptuous to offer any system of records 
and reports as a criterion. He may well agree with Dr. Wolfe, however, 
that there ought to be some report of the pupil’s progress sent to the parents, 
another to remain permanently in the files of the school, and a report of 
the school to the superintendent. These seem fundamental and necessary. 
Their elaborations must be decided by local requirements. Much of the 
information and reporting needed may be already supplied by existing 
agencies. For instance, in the city of New York, the Bureau of Attend- 
ance charged with the enforcement of the Compulsory Education Law, 
the Board of Health, and the Chanceries, are in a position to give infor- 
mation concerning the schools. Overlapping may thus be avoided. More- 
over, when the contact between Catholic and city schools is frequent and 
close, the municipal authorities may request the use of some of their 
forms to avoid confusion, for instance, transfer slips and the various 
applications ‘for employment certificates. 

When one has determined what records are necessary he may well 
consider their material makeup. Permanency and flexibility are ensured 
by loose-leaf sheets and filing cards. We confess a preference for the 
latter, especially when the information noted must be sought frequently. 
Filing cards lend themselves to much thumbing. The cards should be so 
cut that they will fit into standard filing cabinets, for the schools will not 
purchase the more expensive drawers especially made for odd dimensions. 
They may be of different colors to aid rapid detection; for instance, cards 
of boys and girls may be contrasting; this will be found of advantage 
when they are filed in the same drawer. Loose-leaf or regular filing 
folder sheets may be used for more detailed informational reports, as 
in the case of a report of a community supervisor to the superintendent. 

One may be pardoned for setting down here briefly the various forms 
used in our diocese. Comparison may be interesting for points of sim- 
ilarity with those of the paper under discussion. Quarterly Report 
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Cards to the parents; Principal’s Record Cards and Class Record Cards, 
the former remaining permanently in the school and embracing such in- 
formation as ratings, Confirmation, Communion, and Baptismal data, and 
State Regents’ percentages, while the latter are smaller but similar cards 
which accompany the child from class to class and from school to school, 
and embrace a health report in addition to the details furnished by the 
Principal’s Record Card; an Attendance Record or Roll Book; the Com- 
munity Supervisor’s Confidential Report to the superintendent on the 
condition of a school; the Superintendent’s Report form of the same—a 
digest of the information given by the supervisor sent to the pastor, prin- 
cipal, and supervisor; Census Cards, a form for each department, ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, normal school, and teachers’ extensions; ad- 
mission Record Card to a Catholic high school; official Diocesan Diploma 
of Graduation. 

Many of these forms have been drawn up ‘by a committee of super- 
visors. They were put into tentative form for a year, comments on their 
practical value invited from principals and teachers and then cast into 
permanent form. Difficulty may be encountered in obtaining full coopera- 
tion from all, but this may be overcome in large measure by supplying 
records and reports to the schools free of charge. There will be then no 
excuse for not introducing the system. The superintendent’s ingenuity 
may devise means of meeting the expense which is not inconsiderable in 
a large diocese. The community supervisors may be requested to examine 
the cards carefully on their inspection visits; such practice will provide 
an added incentive to both their introduction and careful marking. 

Dr. Wolfe treats of two subjects cognate to Child Accounting in the 
latter part of his paper, namely, the Superintendent’s Annual Report and 
the Diocesan Survey. Both depend to a large extent upon records, but not 
exclusively. They should include especially in the first instance not only 
an account of work accomplished but of plans for the future, of ideals 
to be pursued, and they should be characterized by a strong courageous 
optimism that will lift up the discouraged and enkindle a zealous en- 
thusiasm. If they rely for their substance upon the dry cold figures 
supplied by records they will not accomplish their full purpose. It is 
the deductions, the hopes, and the plans garnered from the figures that 
count. It is the spirit that quickeneth. But the records are necessary, for 
to the leader they point the way, advise him of the weak spots, indicate 
the remedies, and afford him hope for the future. 
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REVEREND JOHN I. BARRETT, PH. D., LL. D., DIOCESAN SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


When the invitation came from Father Macelwane to write 
this paper, one’s thoughts went back several years ago to one of 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson’s lectures at the Catholic University. 
The subject of the lecture was the same as the title of this paper. 
The city school curriculum in all its aspects was considered. The 
makeup of the present city curriculum was discussed at length. 
Thought and effort were expended in seeing what changes might 
be made without impairing the efficiency of the school. Various 
arrangements and sundry combinations were gone into to see what 
efficacious changes might be made. After discussion and argu- 
ment the conclusion was reached that the problem was a most 
difficult one, one that must be approached with a certain amount 
of fear and care. ; 

It is with a mingling of both of these elements that the present 
paper is offered. Facts might be brought forward to prove the 
contention that the formation of a city school curriculum is one 
of the greatest pedagogical problems that confronts the educa- 
tional world at the present time. When one surveys the field em- 
braced in this subject and examines the variety of opinions that 
are afloat, uncertainty and timidity ascend the throne and judg- 
ment must needs be held in abeyance. It will not be amiss to 
approach the subject in a scholastic frame of mind. The defini- 
tion of one’s terms always aids in the solution of a proposed 
thesis. 

Webster states that one of the meanings of “to form” is to 
place a certain amount of orderly arrangement in a subject, or 
to make or fashion an object. In this sense the formation of 
the subject under discussion would not be a very difficult one if 
the subject or object were clear and defined. As we shall see 

(431) 
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such is not the case in the present instance. In the same 
manner, the word “city” is defined by the eminent gentleman 
mentioned above, as “in the United States, an incorporated muni- 
cipality, variously governed”. Thus we limit the present discus- 
sion to those topics that are of particular import to schools of an 
incorporated municipality. Rural schools are outside the realm 
of the present discussion. 

The last of our terms “curriculum” must be very carefully 
defined. Ruediger in his Principles of Education says that a 
“curriculum is an epitome of man’s life.” Webster defines it as 
a “specified course of study.” Charles Hughes Johnson says it is 
“any systematic or schematic arrangement of courses which ex- 
tends through a number of years and which is planned for any 
clearly differentiated group of pupils.” Wilson, Kyle and Lull 
in their book, Modern Methods in Teaching, say that “the cur- 
riculum may be easily defined in terms of what it should do as: 
That administration and supervisory devices which set forth, 


(a) The outline of each subject in realizing the objectives of 
education ; 

(b) The total field to be covered by the subject and the work 
assigned to each grade; 

(c) The result both quantitively and qualitively expressed which 
should be secured from grade to grade in teaching each 
subject; and 

(d) The procedure suggested and recommended for use, grade 
by grade in teaching the various phases of each subject. 


Bonser in his Elementary School Curriculum says “the cur- 
riculum represents the experiences in which pupils are expected 
to engage in school and the general order of sequence in which 
these experiences are to come”. “Very generally the curriculum 
has consisted of the material found valuable in carrying on life 
activities in the best way. * * *” 

Bobbitt summarizes his views on curriculum construction as 
follows : 


Determination of objective. 
Formulation of guiding principles. 
Selection of pupils’ experiences. 
Selection of needed materials. 
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Placing experiences in proper sequences as determined by 
maturity. 

Experimentation to test-placing experiences. 

Welding the experiences found suitable for any particular 
year or term into a thoroughly correlated instruction. 
Constant revision in the light of experience and experimenta- 
tion. 


Charters in his Curriculum Construction lays down the follow- 
ing rules for planning a curriculum: 


Determine the ideals and activities which constitute the major 
objectives. 

Analyze these and continue the analysis until working units 
are obtained. 

Arrange them in order of importance. 

Raise to positions of high rank in these lists those ideals 
and activities which are of great value for children even 
though low in value for: adults. 

Determine the number of the most important ideals and 
activities which can be mastered in the time allotted to school, 
after eliminating those which can be learned outside of 
school. 

Arrange the matter in proper instructional order, according 
to the psychological nature of children and the texture of the 
materials. 


For the student the curriculum is unconscious experience. It 
reflects life. It has become unwieldy and unsatisfactory. In 
colonial days iife was simple and so was the curriculum. Read- 
ing and writing were the fundamentals. From 1789 a change 
was noted when because of commercial activity, arithmetic was 
added to the other subjects. After 1812 a tremendous change 
took place, with the introduction of factory life and other in- 
dustrial activities. In short order geography, history, music, 
drawing, physical education and manual training became a part 
of the elementary school curriculum. Nature study grew up 
within the schools themselves. In all these things there has been 
going on a constant development and it is in consequence of this 
that one finds the elementary school curriculum so loaded as it 
is at the present time. The educational effort of the past few 
years has been directed toward simplification. The aim has been 
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to eliminate or combine when possible. Suggestions have been 
made that nature study and reading might be combined, likewise 
manual training and industrial arts, drawing and physical educa- 
tion. 


Reflection on what has been said shows how great and how 
serious the problem is when it is a question of forming a. city 
school curriculum. In the past various methods have been usec 
for establishing curricula. ‘What always has. been should be”, 
has been the guide to some extent in curriculum making. Tradi- 
tion has been the great factor and because the various subjects 
in old curricula have been sanctioned by age, they have been pre- 
served. Meriam in speaking of the reform of curricula says: 


“The usual means of changing the old curriculum are unsatis- 
factory. Omission is not constructive and uneconomical. Enrich- 
ment is only a bit of patch-work. Motivation is a temporary and 
arbitrary expedient. The study of ‘minimum essentials’ is limited 
to traditional school subjects. Introduction of the practical is 
only a partial improvement”. 


Another method for forming curriculum, aptly described as 
“the paste-pot and scissors method” has been to copy what has 
been done in other places. In recent years, some attempt has been 
made to vary the two above mentioned methods. Questionnaires 
have been resorted too. The American Educational Digest sent 
out a questionnaire recently about the makeup of the elementary 
school curriculum. There were 1357 replies. Of these replies 
622 indicated as their first choice the addition of a course in 
citizenship ; 429 wished to obligate physical training and ath!etics 
for all; 322 wanted courses in morals and manners, while 212 
wished religious instruction through the churches. In regard 
to the last, one might add that 542, or more than one-third felt 
the need of some religious instruction. 

In the light of the foregoing views as to content in the discussion 
of curriculum construction, one easily can see the degree of atten- 
tion accorded this subject in recent years. There is no doubt 
that a workable curriculum could be constructed on each one of 
these definitions. I would not care to say which of these defini- 
tions is the best. Honest opinions could be adduced in favor of 
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each of these views. As a matter of fact one might state that 
the correct view on the best way to form a curriculum is still in 
the making. I understand that educators in general are looking 
forward to a book on this subject by Bagley. This book is due 
to make its appearance in the Fa'l of this year. It might be that 
the best method of curriculum making will be a synthesis of all 
views that have been expressed thus far. In all the views there 
are good points and it may be that a master hand will take hold 
of these and formulate them into a definite method. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I would like to record 
here a view expressed several years ago by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University. Dr. Butler stated 
that any curriculum to be successful must take into account the 
social inheritance of man. According to Dr. Butler man’s social 
inheritance embraces the religious, scientific, aesthetic, literary, 
institutional and industrial inheritances. From the standpoint of 
the Catholic educator, this division possesses a particu!ar signi- 
ficance, because it embraces the religious side of man’s inheri- 
tance. As has already been stated above, educators in general 
are becoming more and more convinced that the problem of re- 
ligious training must be given serious consideration when it is 
a question of formulating an elementary school curriculum. 

In the Catholic educational system religion must be the basic, 
the correlating and the unifying subject in a city school cur- 
riculum. Religion, the most comprehensive subject in the cur- 
riculum, has a wider range of correlating power than any other 
subject. It should have part in the teaching of all branches of the 
curriculum in so far as this is reasonably possible, and be adapted 
to the immediate needs of the particular class of pupils for 
whom it is intended. One might venture to make the statement 
that the conception of the aim in education is the determining fac- 
tor in the makeup of the curriculum. 

The aim of the present-day elementary education has been 
summed up very. well in the Provisional Code of Regulations 
for Public Elementary Schools in England: 


“The purpose of the public elementary school is to form and 
strengthen the character and to develop the intelligence of the 
children entrusted to it, and to make the best use of the school 
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years available in assisting girls and boys, according to their 
different needs, to fit themselves, practically as well as inte'lec- 
tually, for the work of life. 


“With this purpose in view it will be the aim of the school 
to train the children carefully in habits of observation and clear 
reasoning, so that they may gain an intellectual acquaintance 
with some of the facts and laws of nature; to arouse in them a 
living interest in the ideals and achievements of mankind, and 
to bring them to some familiarity with the literature and history 
of their own country; to give them some power over language 
as an instrument of thought and expression, and, while making 
them conscious of the limitations of their know‘edge, to deve'op 
in them such a taste for good reading and thoughtful study as 
will enable them to increase that knowledge in after years by their 
own efforts. 

“The school must at the same time encourage to the utmost 
the children’s natural activities of hand and eye by suitable forms 
of practical work and manual instruction; and afford them every 
opportunity for the healthy development of their bodies, not 
only by training them in appropriate physical exercises and en- 
couraging them in organized games, but also by instructing them 
in the working of some of the simpler laws of health. 

“Tt will be an important though subsidiary object of the school 
to discover individual children who show promise of exceptional 
capacity, and to develop their special gifts (so far as this can be 
done without sacrificing the interests of the majority of the chil- 
dren), so that they may be qualified to pass at the proper age 
into secondary schools, and be able to derive the maximum bene- 
fit from the education offered them. 


“And, though their opportunities are but brief, the teachers 
can yet do much to lay the foundation of conduct. They can 
endeavor, by example and influence, aided by the sense of disci- 
pline which should pervade the school, to implant in the children 
habits of industry, self-control, and courageous perseverance in 
the face of difficulties; they can teach them to reverence what is 
noble, to be ready for self-sacrifice, and to strive their utmost 
after purity and truth; they can foster a strong sense of duty, 
and instill in them that consideration and respect for others which 
must be the foundation of unselfishness and the true basis of all 
good manners; while the corporate life of the school, especially 
in the playground, should develop that instinct for fair p!ay and 
for loyalty to one another which is the germ of a wider sense of 
honor in later life. ; 

“In all these endeavors the school should entist, as far as pos- 
sible, the interest and cooperation of the parents and the home in 
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a united effort to enable the children not merely to reach their 
full development as individuals, but also to become upright and 
useful members of the community in which they live, and worthy 
sons and daughters of the country to which they belong.” 


In this quotation you have explained very well the aims of 
present-day education. Ideals and activities are stated clearly 
and concisely. 

The aim of Catholic school education has always been stated 
in terms, both of ideals and activities. Our Catholic schools do 
not exist merely to train the child to be a perfect citizen of the 
nation; our aim includes this and more. True, we strive to 
bring his conduct into conformity with the standards of civiliza- 
tion of which he is a part, but this is not all; we seek so to mould 
his life after that of Our Saviour, the Divine Exemplar, that by 
leading a life here in harmony with the principles and laws of 
our holy mother, the Church, the child may one day be a worthy 
citizen of the kingdom of heaven. It is because of this aim that 
religion has always been the keystone of the Catholic school 
curriculum. Not only are we not satisfied with a course in that 
subject, but we insist that in order to accomplish our exalted aim 
religion. must pervade every phase of the curriculum, which also 
includes the form subjects and the content subjects of the public 
school curriculum. 

No matter, then, what definition one prefers in regard to the 
curriculum, a Catholic educator always starts out in his work of 
curriculum construction with the thought that religion is the 
basis and foundation of his activities. Re‘igion is the dominating 
motive and directive force guiding all his work. Our first step, 
then, in any attempt in curriculum construction would be to give 
religion its proper place and worth. 

Regarding the other subjects to be contained in the curriculum, 
I would suggest a plan outlined by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago: 


“There is a distinction between the fundamental building of a 
curriculum from the ground up and adapting it to the needs of 
a particular school system. The first type of curriculum con- 
struction involves intensive research into the requirements, social 
and psychological, which must be met by a successful curriculum, 
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and the consequent aims which must be set up for it. It involves 
further, a iaboricus search for appropriate subject-matter which 
shall serve the zims that have been set up. It then involves the 
arrangement and organization of the subject-matter according 
to subject, grades, and perhaps even lessons. Finally scientific 
tests of the subject-matter, thus organized, should be made to de- 
termine whether the preceding work has been successful. 

“Illustrations of such procedure, more or less fully carried 
out, may be found in recent curriculum construction in a number 
of subjects of instruction. It is only necessary to mention such 
subjects as spelling, reading, arithmetic, handwriting, social 
science, or general science, to call to mind the abundance of care- 
ful, painstaking labor which has been devoted to the establish- 
ment of instruction in these subjects on the foundation of scienti- 
fic research. 


“Such fundamental work needs te be distinguished from the 
type of work which is necessary to adapt the results of primary 
research and fundamenta! study to the conditions and needs of 
a particular school system. Probably such adaptation should con- 
sist in part in a survey of various researches, which are not a!ways 
coordinated, and in attempting to bring together their results as 
the basis of a coherent set of conclusions. Perhaps local needs 
may require an emphasis in one place which is not desirable in 
another. Possibly a special group of pupils within a ‘system — as 
a foreign speaking group — requires a modification to suit their 
capabilities. Research is often incomplete, and yet an obviously 
obsolete part of the curriculum demands that an emergency 
reconstruction be made. A certain amount of research must be 
carried on in order to accomplish all of these ends. But there 
still remains a reasonably clear distinction between fundamental 
construction of a curriculum, on the one hand, and its adaptation 
to a particular system, or its emergency reconstruction, on the 
other. 

“Tf this distinction is accepted, fundamental curriculum con- 
struction can best be carried on chiefly by high!y-trained special- 
ists, while the adaptation to particular systems should be made 
by the cooperation of the groups which Superintendent Wilson 
describes. The specialists who do the fundamental work may be 
university instructors, or they may be officers on the superintend- 
ent’s staff. But they must have special technical training, and 
they must have sufficient free time to devote to their task. This 
kind of work cannot be done by ordinary committee action, on 
the part of persons whose energy must be devoted, in the first 
instance, to a full-time job. It is possible that here and there 
a teacher who shows special aptitude and acquires the necessary 
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training, may be advantageously released for some of this work, 
but such a case would be exceptional. 

“How, now, can the second type of work be carried on? Mr. 
Wilson seems to hold, if the writer understands him aright, 
that committees of teachers should take the intellectual initiative, 
and that the business of the supervisory officers, and of specialists 
on the superintendent’s staff, is to present to such committees 
surveys of the work which has been done elsewhere and to look 
after coordination, the meeting of legal requirements, and the 
like. The writer feels the full force of the requirement that the 
fullest possible democratic opportunity be offered teachers to 
contribute to the development of the subjects which they are 
teaching. He believes, also, that a few teachers, who have made 
a special study of some subject, may contribute useful sugges- 
tions from such study and from their experience. But to ex- 
pect committees of teachers, at the time that they are teaching, 
and without ample opportunity for special study, to take the 
initiative in curriculum formation, or even to assume equal re- 
sponsibility, is, in the opinion of the writer, to place the burden 
on those who are least able to bear it.” 


With this two-fold division the work of curriculum making 
can be intelligently undertaken. The research specialist can 
scientifically determine the content or subject-matter that should 
be taught. The other group can determine the application to a 
particular school system. Progress has been made in the last 
few years by highly trained specialists. Reference might be made 
to such subjects as spelling, reading, arithmetic, handwriting, 
social science and general science. The results of this work are 
open to those who would undertake the work of making a cur- 
riculum for any particular school system. These results must 
be taken into consideration, if one wishes: to keep abreast of the 
times. Catholic educators must make use of these things. 

The question now arises as to the composition of the second 
group, mentioned by Dr. Freeman. In the Catholic school work 
I would suggest the following outline: 


First, the superintendent of the Catholic school system should 
take part in this work, because he has the responsibility of seeing 
that an up-to-date curriculum be used in those schools under his 
charge. His is the business of administering the curriculum, 

Secondly, the supervisors of a Catholic school system should 
take an active interest in this work, which will engage their ability 
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in an especial manner. The supervisors share with the superin- 
tendent the obligation of seeing that Catholic children receive a 
worth while training. ° It has been the. superintendent and the 
supervisors of the Catholic school system who have performed 
the work in most places. However, present conditions are such 
that the work is too great for those administrative officials alone. 


The question of curriculum making for our Catholic schools 
is too comprehensive for the work to be done by the superintend- 
ent and supervisors. It is true that these officials have broad 
balanced views, they know the needs of the system, and they can 
make suggestions to meet the difficulties that arise. Theirs is 
the obligation of putting the curriculum into a working condition. 
They have to inspect the work being done, they must measure 
results, and they must be inspirational leaders for those under 
their direction. Their duties and responsibilities are so great 
and varied that when it is a question of forming a city school cur- 
riculum they must have help. And in my humble opinion the 
chief source of this help will be found in the teachers who are 
engaged in daily classroom work. After all it is the teachers 
who will make or mar any curriculum. They are the ones best 
informed on the strength or weakness of a‘curriculum. They 
know the ways and methods which must be employed to put over 
the work. Because of these things they are in a position to give 
the best advice when it is a question of forming or revising a 
curriculum. If the teacher takes an active part in forming a 
curriculum, one must count on the teacher taking a very active 
part in the execution of the same. The enthusiastic, experienced 
and well-balanced teacher is one of the greatest assets at hand 
when a superintendent and the supervisors take up the question 
of making or revising a curriculum for a city school. 

In order that the curriculum may prepare the child for present- 
day problems it would not be amiss to call into consultation some 
of the leading business and professional men in the city where this 
curriculum is to be used. These men should be the leaders in 
the business and professional life of the city. They know the 
outside situation as it actually exists. For example, a banker, 
an accountant, and a bookkeeper would be fitted to offer sug- 
gestions in regard to the content of the arithmetic course. A 
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newspaper man would be capable of giving information about the 
English. 

All of the factors thus far mentioned are integral parts of an- 
up-to-date curriculum-making process. We might add one more 
to the number. The subject-matter expert is necessary “to in- 
sure accuracy, up-to-dateness, proper balance and proportion in 
the distribution of time and emphasis in teaching the various 
phases of the subject”. In the Catholic field one might turn to 
the Department of Education of the Catholic University to find 
this subject-matter expert. We could very profitably avail our- 
selves of the wisdom and counsel of the various professors of 
the University, whose lives are given over entirely to the study 
of scientific education in general and Catholic education specifi- 
cally. With this enumeration we finish naming those who should 
in our humble opinion share in the work of forming a curriculum 
in our city schools. 

Father Macelwane, in his invitation to write this paper, stated 
that one of the reasons for the imposition was the fact that the 
writer had some experience along this line. He asked for “the 
benefit of my experience”. I do not know whether my experi- 
ence will be of any value to others, but in response to the request 
I will relate what has been done and is being done in the arch- 
diocese of Baltimore. 

After being appointed Superintendent of Schools by His Grace, 
Archbishop Curley, I felt the need of competent help. To secure 
this I opened a correspondence with the Superiors of the five 
largest communities teaching in the schools of the archdiocese. 
There was a whole-hearted response and soon we had five experi- 
enced supervisors, ready for action. Conferences were held and 
it was unanimously agreed that there was a real need for revising 
the curriculum of our schools. The plan followed was sub- 
stantially that outlined in this paper. To lighten the burden the 
work was divided between the Superintendent and Supervisors. 
In all but one instance, that of spelling and penmanship, one sub- 
ject alone was handled by each individual. Two grades were to 
be covered by the first efforts. A full school year was given to 
accomplish this work. In each case the one in charge of a subject 
formed a committee to assist. These committees were made up of 
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pripcipals, teachers in education and classroom teachers. Plans 
and outlines were submitted, examined and tried out. Towards 
the close of the school year the best plans were culled and shaped 
up. A number of professional and business men were taken 
into consultation, and asked their views about what they thought 
the elementary school should teach. Views of this kind proved 
helpful and assisted greatly in the solution of several of our 
problems. 

I would insert a word of tribute here to the Rev. Dr. George 
Johnson of the Catholic University. His services have always 
been at the disposal of the schools of the archdiocese. (1 trust 
that this tribute will not be taken in the sense of reparation for 
some of the things that I said about Dr. Johnson two years ago). 
I would say that Dr. Johnson filled exceptionally well the office 
of a subject-matter expert for the schools of the archdiocese of 
Baltimore. 

Progress having been made this far, the curriculum was in a 
tentative condition. Printed copies were made and distributed 
to all the schools. The past vear has been a trial year for this 
curriculum. The teachers in general have been “invited to sub- 
mit criticisms. They were invited to make suggestions which 
will effect improvement. This constructive criticism is earnestly 
desired so that the present conditions in Catholic schools may be 
more and more improved”. The teachers were asked to make 
these suggestions and criticisms in writing. They were impressed 
that the present curriculum was only tentative in character, that 
the present plan was the groundwork only for future efforts. 

One feature that I think is most commendable has been the 
work of the individual supervisor. Each one has helped the 
classroom teacher in putting the curriculum into actual working 
order. The supervisors have assembled the teachers in meetings 
and have outlined the work, have planned the various phases. 
They have by counsel and direction made possible any success 
that has been assured. 

To aid in successful work the Superintendent has invited spe- 
cialists in various subjects into the archdiocese to address the 
teachers as a whole, and to visit the individual classrooms, where 
the actual problems were to be found. The present school year 
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has been the experimental laboratory where our plans have been 
put to the test. The resu!ts wi!l be gathered next summer, and 
from these it is hoped to improve the work. 


Likewise the past school year has witnessed the same course 
of procedure in preparing the work for the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. We will arrange this work in June and prepare 
it in printed form for the classroom laboratory next year. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. AucustiNE F. Hickey, Ph. D.: Father Barrett has presented a very 
comprehensive paper on the problem of drawing up a curriculum for 
city schools. A study of his statement reveals his intimate knowledge 
of the complexity of the curriculum situation and his commendable 
method of solution for the profit of the Catholic schools of the arch- 
diocese of Baltimore. I wish to express my personal appreciation of 
Father Barrett’s excellent analysis of this subject. This appreciation, 
I am confident, is shared by all privileged to be in attendance at this 
meeting. Because of the exhaustive character of Father Barrett’s study 
it is necessary to confine the discussion to the expression of some personal 
convictions which invariably force themselves into one’s center of con- 
sciousness whenever the phrase “problem of the curriculum” is uttered 
audibly. 

Is it not possible that many modern students of education in their 
ambition to improve the curriculum are losing sight of the fact that 
the school day remains only five hours long? It takes time to advance 
the education of the individual. Time is essential to teaching. With- 
out time there is no teaching and no learning. On earth the individual 
does not learn much instantaneously. The school’s contribution to edu- 
cation is fixed within definitely established time limits. It is well to 
keep this fact clearly in mind. It should help in the solution of the 
problem. In the time allotted, how much can the school actually accom- 
plish? This is a fair question. 

That some curriculum makers have overlooked the essential importance 
of the time element can be suspected because of the criticism not infre- 
quently made that much of the elementary education in this country 
lacks thoroughness and fails to make for a hale and hearty intellectuality. 
The reason for this charge is obvious. The curriculum maker who for- 
gets that the schoolday is only five hours long sometimes dilates elo- 
quently on the great variety of needs in the life of the child of this 
generation. Our civilization is so complicated, the opportunities in a 
democracy are so numerous, that the school must now present to the 
pupil an infinite variety of curriculum activities to make him able to 
live his life richly and well. The modern schoo] must present art and 
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science, political economy and ihe study of the problem of democracy, 
The child must learn in school a foreign language and how to print the 
school paper and how to make his own radio set. In view of the trend 
of things and in view of that five-hour day it would appear that the 
most desirable quality in the curriculum maker to-day is common sense. 

What is really needed in a discussion of this problem is a clear 
concept of the function of the elementary school. I refer here to the 
responsibility of the elementary school in the education of the normal 
child. Everyone acknowledges that special curriculum provisions ought 
to be made in favor of exceptional children, be they high or very low 
on the intelligence scale. 

The aim of the Catholic elementary school can be clearly defined. The 
Catholic school is first a spiritual and a moral agency. Its intellectual 
aims are subservient to its primary purpose. The Catholic school pro- 
fesses to attempt the transformation of human nature with the assistance 
of divine grace that the individual may move nearer and nearer to the 
Christian ideal of life and conduct. This objective, at once most diffi- 
cult and sublime, is approached through the teaching of religion. The 
Catholic child has a precious religious inheritance which is divine revela- 
tion preserved for him by a divinely established Church. This religious 
inheritance is not merely of the mind. It is of the will. It bears fruit 
in conduct. The more keenly the curriculum maker for the Catholic 
school realizes that religion is taught for virtue rather than for knowl- 
edge, the closer will Catholic education approach its own ideals of action. 
Religion in the curriculum of the Catholic school should so be presented 
to Superiors and teachers that they will grow in their ‘understarfding 
and appreciation of the real purpose of the Catholic school. Emphasis 
on text-books and methods in a course of study in religion is misplaced 
when it appears to give prominence to how the child knows his religion 
rather than to his manner of living it. 

The Catholic school acknowledges its responsibility as an intellectual 
agency to prepare pupils to make a success of life on earth. In outlining 
this duty by means of the curriculum we must not lose sight of certain 
important elements in education which are fundamental to life in every 
age and generation. These essential things must be kept in clear vision. 

A brief enumeration will suffice. The school should serve the educa- 
tion of the individual by making him skillful and sure in his use of 
the basic arts of communication and computation. The school should 
strive to break down certain barriers of time and space presenting the 
so-called liberal studies of literature, geography and history. In the 
study of the history of his own country the child comes to appreciate 
the privileges and the honor of his citizenship. Thus his love of country 
is encouraged and developed. I believe furthermore that the aesthetic life 
of the child should be awakened by a training in music and drawing. The 
individual’s physical interests, his health and bodily welfare, are so im- 
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portant as to merit constant consideration through correlation with the 
arts and studies just now enumerated. With the following objectives 
clear in mind—religion, the basic arts of English and mathematics, 
the liberal studies of literature, history and geography and some music 
and drawing, the curriculum maker can proceed to the solution of his 
problem satisfied that his purposes are clear before him. 

In outlining the work in these fundamental subjects it is important 
to keep in mind the truth that the child is the centre of interest. The 
great inheritances and the fundamental arts must be introduced into 
the life of the pupil with due consideration for his experience and his 
capacity. Let it be said, however, that in elementary education it would 
be supreme folly to wait for the child’s inner urge or sense of need 
before any of. these fundamental contributions are made to his educa- 
tion. The school and the curriculum are for the welfare of the child. 
Occasionally his welfare must take precedence over his urges. What 
the child actually needs must be done for him thoroughly and con- 
sistently. The time has come for the simplification rather than for the 
enrichment of the curriculum. The pendulum in curriculum making has 
swung out too far in its reaction from the dry and dusty, dull and un- 
interesting requirements of a generation ago. The elementary school 
with its five-hour program cannot teach the child everything it might 
be good for him to know. Neither can it furnish stimuli for every motor 
activity with which human nature is endowed. 

We cannot compete for evident reasons with every experiment in 
modern elementary education. The Catholic school does meet the essen- 
tial spiritual and moral needs of the individual. Let us appreciate this 
unique contribution to real education on our part and let us choose the 
essential values and teach them with sincerity and thoroughness. The 
curriculum of the elementary school can be improved, not by adding 
to the experiences which jt attempts to furnish the pupil, but by simplify- 
ing these experiences, bringing them nearer to the child, making them 
part of his life, and thus developing in him real power for staunch good- 
ness and honest thought. This, it would appear, is the purpose of the 
Catholic elementary school. 





THE CURRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC RURAL 
SCHOOL 


REVEREND T. LEO KEAVENY, PH. D., ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


Within the past decade much attention in educational procedure 
has been directed towards the curriculum. Many defects in the 
school have been traced to an inadequate course of study; some 
schools including too much, others too litt’e and others again the 
wrong sort of content. The efforts of Dr. Bonser, Dr. Bobbitt 
and the late Dr. Shields have to a large extent gone toward a 
reorganization of the curriculum. 

The curricu!um is one of the most important parts in the educa- 
tional structure and still many educators take this factor for 
granted. Many Catholic educators simply take over a State 
course of study and tack on a few hours of religious instruction 
and call it a Catholic course of study. The curricu!um is the 
means by which the aims of an educational system are to be 
achieved. Hence it will differ according to the end set forth by 
the philosophy under'ying a particu'ar system. The Cathotic 
aim of education is to put the individual “in possession of a body 
of truth derived from nature and from divine revelation, from the 
concrete work of man’s hand and from the content of hu- 
man speech, in order to bring his conduct into conformity with 
Christian ideals and the standards of the civilization of his 
day”. The ultimate aim, then, whether it be an urban or rural 
school remains the same and as a consequence the curriculum will 
not differ substantially in the two types of schools. 

We are wont to consider education as preparatory to life; this 
attitude has characterized the traditional curricu!um since Spen- 
cer’s time with the result that future needs were given the pre- 
cedence over present ones. We forget that life is a constant, 
dynamic process; that education begins as soon as the chi'd 1s 
born and education begins !ong before the child presents himself 
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in school. Education is life, not preparation for it. This prepara- 
tory character is quite evident when we examine the various 
branches of the course of study. The Reader is used as a means 
of preparing the child to read later. Spelling, which is closely 
associated with reading, is taught in anticipation of emp!oying 
such words as the pupil may need later on in life. This idea of 
preparedness is still dominant in many schools. We admit that 
school subjects are preparatory, but this characteristic should not 
crowd out present needs and interests of the child. Bonser, 
writing on this point says: 


“The curriculum represents the experiences in which the pupils 
are expected to engage in school and the general order of sequence 
in which these experiences are to come. Very generally the cur- 
riculum has consisted of material found valuable in carrying on 
life activities in the best way, but it has been presented apart 
or separate from the uses which it serves in these life pursuits. 
There has been an assumption that the activity called upon was 
learning the material represented by the curriculum so that it 
could be expressed in oral or written form. The school’s prob- 
lems were those of developing a small number of skills in in- 
terpreting symbols and expressing meanings by their use — read- 
ing, spelling, writing, number, drawing, music; memorizing the 
content of some text-hooks, as in geography, history and science ; 
and of conducting some manual activity to develop dexterity 
and to aid in the understanding of some ideas and principles, as 
by work in laboratory, shop and garden. Many of these ele- 
ments, processes and principles used in carrying on the real activ- 
ities of life were included in the curriculum but without relation- 
ship to the activities themselves.” 


This description of the curriculum applies in a very special man- 
ner to the rural schools. The content of the course of study has 
not only been selected from out-of-school experiences but it has 
been selected from the life activities of the city. The main defect 
in rural schoo! curricu!a is that we have taken over almost in its 
entirety the course of study used in city schools, a course of study 
that was intended for children surrounded by urban environment 
and destined to supply urban needs. The result has been that 
boys and girls living in the open country lose interest in school 
work, become dissatisfied with their environment and wend their 
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way to the city because of the fact that their education in a large 
measure has turned them from, rather than to, the country. 

Education is an adjustment between the individual and his en- 
vironment. Regarded in this light education must be considered 
from two points of view, that of the individual who is to be ad- 
justed and that of the environment in which he moves. Under 
the term environment are included the religious, mora!, physical 
and social influences that affect the individual. These influences 
are constantly changing and education must take cognizance of 
this dynamic character of life and the course of study must 
change to meet the altered condition. The poetic “little red school 
house” of Revolutionary days gave instruction in the three “R’s”. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century ushered in a new era 
of social and economic life. The opening of the great North- 
west and beginnings of foreign commerce gave rise to a need of 
geography. History was instituted to perpetuate the ideals of the 
Revolution and to acquaint the foreign elements that were flocking 
to our shores with the principles underlying the Constitution. 
Thus all the subjects were destined to meet a present need that 
society felt. This attempt to meet the needs is characteristic of 
only the urban schools. Rural schools have remained static and 
have failed to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of 
rural life. In the past few years wonderful strides have been 
made in agriculture; cooperative enterprises are gradually de- 
veloping; rural life is losing much of its drudgery through the 
introduction of more modern conveniences and inventions and 
better means of communication are gradually doing away with 
the isolation of the rural home. If the schools are to keep abreast 
of these advances the beginning is to be made in a new cur- 
riculum that is based on rural needs. By a new curriculum for 
rural schools we do not mean that the course of study will rep- 
resent an entire departure from city school curricula. The sub- 
jects taught in rural schools will not and should not differ 
greatly from those taught in urban schools; they must, however, 
be redirected and made more applicable to rural life. 

There are two ways of drawing up a curriculum for rural 
schools. The poorer and less scientific method is what is known 
as the “paste and paper” method. This is merely copying from 
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other curricula already in use without regard for the needs of 
the locality or the occupation of the people. The other method, 
which is more scientific and at the same time more effective, 
is to interpret life objectives and life needs and endeavor to have 
the curriculum meet these demands. In general, men engage 
in five lines of activity; activities that have reference to health, 
practical efficiency, citizenship, leisure and religion. For the Cath- 
olic the last named activity is the basis of the other objectives of 
life. The curriculum of the Catholic rural scliool should therefore 
meet these fundamental needs of man in order that the individual 
may become an efficient member of the social group. The evalua- 
tion of any subject in the Catholic rural school curriculum de- 
pends on the degree that it contributes to the above mentioned life 
activities. To meet the needs of country people the various sub- 
jects have to take into consideration the peculiar circumstances 
that occur in rural life. Health conditions in most rural com- 
munities demand radical improvement. To meet this need the 


study of physiology and hygiene must be redirected. Questions 
that relate to soil, water and milk polution; contagious diseases ; 
unsanitary conditions of the farm home, etc., should find a place 
in the curriculum. The neglect of the school in regard to the 
health of the individual is largely responsible for the extensive 
spread of the hookworm disease in the South, and the prevalence 
of typhoid and malaria in many rural sections. 


Physiology, to meet rural needs, must be studied from a 
hygienic rather than from an anatomical viewpoint. 


“How and what to eat, the importance of fresh air, the nature 
and prevention of disease, the importance of proper attention to 
bodily disorders, and the evils of intemperance, are the types 
of information of which rural people stand in particular need, 
and the boys and girls on leaving school should carry such prac- 
tical knowledge away with them and apply it to their lives. 
The health needs of a rural district are more pressing than those 
of an urban center because, in the latter case, the individual 
is guarded by boards of health and when disease afflicts him, 
clinics and hospitals are at his service. In rural communities 
the health of the individual depends in a large measure on his 
own discretion. Health education to be effective must be begun 
in the elementary grades. At an early age it is comparatively easy 
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to instill correct health habits. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that we have begun too late with our health education and 
instruction. The child is the fittest subject in which to instill 
proper health knowledge; he has no prejudices; his mind is 
virgin soil. He delights in the knowledge of simple things which 
relate to his daily experience. * * * In most matters habits 
are not yet formed and it is almost as easy to form good habits 
as to form bad ones.” 


A redirection in the tool subjects is likewise imperative.. In 
arithmetic, problems and projects should be given that relate to 
rural rather than urban life; moreover, much of the matter now 
included in the elementary course of study could be eliminated 
with little educational loss. During the first six years, the 
fundamental operations — addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of whole numbers and simple fractions, both com- 
mon and decimal, should be emphasized, together with percentage 
and its simplest application to interest. In the matter of reading, 
pupils are often taught to read from a reader, but the inculcation 
of a love and appreciation of good literature is sadly lacking. 
The rural schools should not only afford a knowledge of reading 
but endeavor to instill into the pupil habits and appreciations 
of good literature. 

A new conception of the aim of geography is needed if it is to 
meet the demands of rural life. Thirty years ago geography was 
eminently the “science of location’. Countries were bounded. 
mountains, systems and rivers were traced, and cities were lo- 
cated, without limit. Maps and map drawings were resorted to in 
almost every recitation as one means of reviewing and fixing 
position, and drills on such facts were as prominent as drills in 
spelling. The highest aim was the vivid picturing of the earth’s 
surface, or, better, of maps; and as everything was conceived of 
as in a fixed status, “static geography” was the only kind known. 


Geography should show the interdependence of man on his 
fellow men and how commodities of life are interchanged. In 
rural schools the beginning should be made in home geography, 
a study of local environment and earth controls. This will form 
a basis for a study of distant countries. Geography is very apt to 
become a book-subject unless it is related to home environment 
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and correlated with other branches of the curricu!um, especially 
history, nature study and agriculture. 

The aim of history teaching, both in city and country schools 
is unquestionably the same, to develop intelligent patriotism and 
responsible citizenship. Too often, however, the child leaves 
school with the idea that history is a mere collection of dates and 
of wars through which his country has passed. To participate 
intelligently in the politicai and civic enterprises of the country. 
the individual should not only have a knowledge of military 
events but also an understanding of the economic and social de- 
velopments which his native country has experienced. The mis- 
understanding and lack of appreciation of American ideals are 
due to the false interpretation that the child receives in school. 
The individual completing the elementary course in a rural school 
remains profoundly ignorant of the industrial and agricultural 
expansion of the United States, although he has a few isolated 
facts of history, usually of a military character that have no 
influence over his conduct toward his fe!low man and society. 
The citizen of tomorrow should not only have a knowledge of 
his nation’s wars and military leaders but also a knowledge of the 
struggles waged against physical forces and an acquaintance with 
the leaders in other lines of activity, men who have built up 
the industries and who have produced our art and !iterature. As 
a complement to history, civics should receive special attention in 
the rural school. The memorization of the United States Constitu- 
tion and other civic facts will not contribute to good citizenship 
unless it is bound up with real life. Rural communities in many 
instances suffer from a lack of government; hea'th inspection. is 
neglected and the only police protection rural people have is 
represented by the district sheriff, which has proven to be quite 
inefficient. “Rural America needs government to make it physi- 
cally wholsesome and healthful; to protect it from the social 
vice which finds in the rural community’s unprotected condition 
an opportunity to debauch the unsuspecting youth; to give effi- 
ciency and economy in the management of its schools; the con- 
struction and upkeep of its highways; and in the organization 
of its quasi-public social-economic institutions and organizations.” 

Music in many rural schools is yet unknown and where it does 
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enter into the course of study it is limited to a few songs learned 
in rote fashion. The tastes and appreciations of American 
people in regard to music at the present time stands in need of 
improvement. The prevalence of “jazz” and kindred forms of 
music has much to do with juvenile delinquency and if the rural 
schools are to take cognizance of the finer and higher things 
of life, the proper appreciation of music must be insisted upon. 

In the teaching of two subjects, nature study and elementary 
agriculture, the rural school possesses advantages over the schoo!s 
in the city. Nature study ought to find a place in every cur- 
riculum, because there are ample opportunities for correlation 
with other subjects, geography, history, elementary science and 
elementary agriculture. Moreover in the Catholic school this 
subject takes on a new meaning. It should “lead the pupils to be- 
hold and admire in the visible creation, the wisdom, the goodness, 
and the providence of God for His creatures and the duty of being 
kind to dumb animals”. In a word, every object of creation 
speaks to the child of an all-powerful and provident God and the 
little country child should 


“Find tongues in trees, books in running brooks 
Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


The child raised in the open country has lived in the very heart 
of nature, and often he has remained a stranger to its beauties. 
He is prone to judge nature by a commercial and industrial 
standard rather than to love nature for its own sake. To change 
this misconception the school is called upon to develop in the 
pupil a love and an understanding of nature and her laws and 
an appreciation of her beauties. Viewing nature study from a 
purely pedagogical standpoint it is replete with educational op- 
portunities. The country child is intimately associated with na- 
ture, he sees the green fields, the rivers, the birds and animals; 
using this mass of information as an apperceptive basis, the 
teacher can begin with nature study proper. Nature study and 
agriculture are intimately associated and no schoo! offers such an 
excellent opportunity for efficient instruction in these branches 
as do our village and rural schools. From the beginning, nature 
study should involve experimental gardening on the school 
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grounds ; this necessitates the use of a school garden where proj- 
ects can be worked out under the supervision of the teacher. 
Elementary agriculture as a branch of the curriculum can easily 
become a book-subject if the teacher confines herself to a text. 
To escape formalism it must be made a living subject. This will 
mean that most of the work is to be done out-of-doors where the 
pupils work with real soil and where they select, plant and culti- 
vate and finally assist in the harvest of the grain or seeds. 

Nature study in the seventh and eighth grades will naturally 
diverge for the two sexes and instruction that has reference to 
the domestic duties of the present rural home should be given 
the girls. Besides the general work of school gardening and 
nature study, the girl should be given instruction in the house- 
hold arts, household or domestic management, clothing and textile 
and also household decoration. 

In the Catholic rural school the study of re!igion must always 
remain the center of the curriculum, around which the other 
branches should be organized and from which they draw their 
energy and power. The child in the open country, as in the city, 
must learn to know God and the first duty of the Catholic rural 
school is to teach Jesus Christ and His mission on earth and to 
bring the individual’s conduct into harmony with the ideal set 
by Christ. Modern education is profoundly secular although 
protagonists of the modern school are wont to speak of religion, 
but religion to them is merely social service. When they speak 
of religion, they do not include the idea of a personal relation 
between the individual and his Creator. The evangelical notion 
of religion as a purely personal relation between God and the 
soul setting man apart from his fellows, is widely regarded as an 
exploded fiction. 

If the curriculum is to meet present needs it must make pro- 
vision for religious instruction as one of the fundamental de- 
mands of rural society. Rural sociologists and economists are 
clamoring for a panacea for the evils that are menacing the 
American farmer. Their slogan is “community service” or “co- 
operation” but they neglect the very element that is fundamental 
in Christian society, faith in Jesus Christ and His mission on 
earth. This element forms the basis of every obligation and 
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duty and obliges the individual to regard his neighbor as his 
brother in Christ. Religion is fast disappearing from rural dis- 
tricts and the rehabilitation of the country is possible only through 
the reintroduction of the teachings of Christ. The most efficient 
means that the Catholic Church has at her disposal is the school 
and if she wishes to establish and maintain on “the land a suffi- 
cient population, effective and prosperous in production, and 
happy and content by reason of a highly developed social ‘and 
cultural status”, the beginning is to be made through Catholic 
rural schools with a course of study that meets the needs of 
country children and offers them an education that modern 
American life demands. 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH F. Barsian: In his splendid paper on the curriculum 
of the Catholic rural school Father Keaveny has added many splendid 
and practical thoughts to the thoughts he expressed some years ago 
on a similar subject at the convention in Cincinnati. 

The rural school problem is one to which we as Catholic educators 
ought now to direct our attention and perhaps so much the more since 
at this time the influence of the rural church and the rural religious 
school is observed by fair-minded men in every community on account of 
their influence upon national life. Since President Roosevelt in 1908 
appointed a commission to study the problems of country life, various 
surveys have been made. The conclusions of all these surveys seem 
to agree invariably upon these four points: That the farmer must have 
and demand educational facilities, cooperation in economic and social 
relation, better means of transportation, and better health conditions. 
Education is always placed first as one of the means of bettering the 
living conditions of those who toil in the fields and who thus form 
the backbone of the nation. When we realize that some thirty-two 
million people live in rural districts arid that a large per cent of these 
are Catholic, we begin to feel that the Catholic rural school problem is 
of importance to us. Perhaps some of us have felt that when we have 
settled the problem of curriculum for the city schools our task was done. 
The curriculum of the city school and of the rural school are two entirely 
different problems. 


As educators we must realize that in order to retain the proper rural 
population farm life must be made more wholesome and more ‘socially 
attractive and farming must be made more remunerative. According 
to recent statistics the average daily income of the farmer aside from 
mere living is about fifty cents. The great task of rural educational 
leadership is to organize the rural folk to make a better living through 
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better farming. It is a problem with which every rural pastor must deal, 
for he must be active in educational and community affairs; it is a 
problem which every teacher must meet in the daily lessons to make rural 
life more practical and more conducive to happiness. 

During the past twenty-five years the world has moved far and rapidly. 
Rapid advances have been made in science and in industry. In the field 
of education vast progress has been made. The school with its program 
of education that satisfied the needs of the people of that time is no 
longer in a position to satisfy the needs of modern mankind. Thus there 
is a demand for a change in rural education to satisfy the needs of the 
farmer of to-day. Popular opinion still has it in some sections of this 
country that what was good enough for the’ father is good enough for 
the son, but it is in these sections where the rural problem has become 
a difficult one on account of this attitude of the people. 

When we determine upon the rural school curriculum we must first of 
all be in a position to answer these questions: 1. Do we in our rural 
schools teach what a modern rural public ought to know in order to get 
the greatest spiritual and material good out of life? 2. Do we provide 
the kind of instruction required to keep the people in good health? 3. 
Do we prepare the children to be successful on the land? 4. Do we 
direct them to become useful and responsible members of the com- 
munity? 5. Do we teach and direct them so that they will devote their 
leisure, well earned, to ethical and higher esthetical pursuits in the 
country for the improving of self and the upbuilding of the community? 

After we have answered these questions we can determine what sub- 
ject-matter may be eliminated from the former curriculum. Then we 
must bear in mind that among the essential things needed in rural educa- 
tion are first of all a mastery of the ordinary tools of education in order 
that the child may use these to rear the larger superstructure of educa- 
tion. He must know how to read fluently and write a legible hand. He 
must know how to express himself in good English. He must be able 
to spell the words of his daily vocabulary. He must be able to figure 
correctly and make such simple calculations as fall within the realm of 
ordinary usage. The second stage in the education of an agricultural 
folk must harmonize their daily lives with the natural environment in 
which they dwell and labor so that they will love it and understand its 
mysteries. It must make them broad enough to know and care about 
the physical and social world lying beyond their own home precincts. 
It must make them independent thinkers and leaders to enable rural 
folk to take their place side by side with the urban population; to do 
their share of directing, of controlling, of dictating the affairs of the 
nation. 

Throughout all answers to government queries resounds this keynote 
of our present curriculum: “Our schools spend too much time in 
acquiring the working tools of education because the subject-matter is 
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cumbered with all kinds of unnecessary timber and the methods of pres- 
entation are inadequate. The schools do not devote enough time to the 
things which serve a real purpose.” Every activity of the community 
must be reflected in the curriculum. The plow, the fields, the streams, 
the forest, must all become laboratories or at least subject-materials for 
the modern school. Nothing should be retained which cannot be shown 
to serve a useful purpose. . 

The following must receive consideration in the reconstruction: 1. A 
thorough elimination of everything that does not meet the test of a use- 
ful purpose. 2. The introduction of subject-matter adapted to help 
rural people attain happy, healthful and remunerative life conditions. 3. 
Redirecting whatever has been retained in the curriculum to give it a 
more direct application of utility. 

To rid the course of a large amount of useless and cumbersome 
material and to insert in its place new materials of practical value should 
be our first objective. A great many problems in arithmetic dealing with 
partnership and exchange, tables of weight and measurements, could be 
eliminated and in their places problems can be introduced which will 
quicken the pupil’s interest and add to his practical knowledge because 
the examples deal with real farm practice. As for example, dairy 
problems, crops, ete. What better geography than the school yard, the 


hills and valleys, the fields and forest. In every subject taught closer 
contact must be made with rural life. One of the best helps in training 
for ‘leadership and community activities is the introduction of boy’s 
and girl’s club work. A very interesting comment of this type of work 
in connection with the rural curriculum is made in Catholic Rural Life 
of February, 1925, in reference to a rural school of Iowa. 


The boys and girls club is made up of sixty-three members all attend- 
ing school. The oldest child actually belonging to the club is fifteen and 
is in the ninth grade. The boys and girls have their regular officers 
and conduct their meetings according to the accepted methods. I have 
had the pleasure of attending several of their meetings and was more 
than surprised at the manner in which they conducted them. Shortly 
before Christmas they had a meeting gotten up entirely by the boys 
and girls of the club. The meeting was educational and recreational. 
Various club reports were given, recitations, songs, piano selections, an 
orchestra number, etc. Besides being asked to live up to the require- 
ments of a standard club as listed by Professor Taft the club members 
of St. Boniface school are expected to fulfill the zollowing conditions of 
membership: They are expected to read at least five books each year; to 
be able to sing or at least to know the words of seven songs; be able 
to play at least three outdoor games; must organize and support a team 
to compete with teams of other communities; must be able to name 
twenty-five different species of birds, twenty different species of tree, 
seven different native wild flowers; must at least once a year get up in 
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a debate or make a report in a regular meeting concerning one of the 
above mentioned activities. 

Reading, music, the study of birds, flowers and trees and clean athletics 
had been encouraged during the last few years, so that the average boy 
or girl of the club has actually attained a number of accomplishments 
that they would not have attained had it not been for this encourage- 
ment. I wish to add that this program has not interfered with class- 
work, but on the contrary those who have worked hardest at these out-of- 
class activities are highest in class rating. It has acted as a mental 
stimulant. 

In order to give you an idea of work actually accomplished | will 
name the activities of the officers of the club. Edwin Goeser, aged 
fifteen, is president. He is taking piano lessons, plays the snare drum 
in the children’s orchestra and is a good organizer and a fine athlete. 
He has read fifty-six story books and has listed seventy-four different 
species of native birds. Mary Nemmer, treasurer, eighth grade, plays 
the piano, has read forty books and has listed thirty different species of 
native birds. Michael Schwarte, secretary, seventh grade, takes piano 
lessons and plays the clarinet in the children’s orchestra. He has read 
forty books and has listed fifty-seven different species of native birds. 
Besides this the officers qualify in all the other requirements of the club. 
Nor is this activity or these accomplishments confined to the actual 
officers. Sylvia Schmitz and Rose Kaufman, besides their music have 
read respectively sixty-four and seventy-two books and have listed sixty 
and sixty-four different species of native birds besides more than qualify- 
ing in the other requirements of the club. 

Suppose now that the children of St. Boniface’s school had not been 
encouraged to devote themselves to these out-of-class - activities, what 
would have been the result? They would have left school, possibly 
with an eighth grade diploma but certainly without a love of music, 
of reading, of nature study, of good clean games, without that training 
in cooperation and team work and service acquired on the diamond or in 
the club meetings ; — without the very habits and tastes and accomplish- 
ments that tend to raise the social life of rural communities to a desired 
level. 





THE AIM OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, PH. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The purpose of this paper is to express the general aim of 
Catholic education in such terms as may contribute to a better 
understanding of the function of the Catholic elementary school. 
At present, there seems to be a lack of anything like a definite 
consciousness amongst us on this score. At least, we have not 
succeeded thus far in developing a system of schools which is 
sui generis. When we allege our principles it is usually from a 
negative point of view. ‘Perhaps a program of instruction, worked 
out from the point of view of a thoroughly Catholic philosophy 
of education, would not differ greatly from the program of the 
secular schools. But again, it might. It would seem that prin- 
ciples of education based on the supernatural teachings of 
Christ and His Church ought to yield a practice characteristically 
different from that suggested by principles of education based on 
naturalism and materialistic philosophy. We boast a great deal 
of our conservatism, but conservatism is only wise when it is 
conserving things that are worth while. Too frequently we 
seem to be conserving out-worn practices that we were not re- 
sponsible for in the beginning. To date, our contribution to 
American education has not been very specific. Outside of the 
teaching of religion, we are doing about the same things the 
public schools are doing. There is no appreciable difference in 
curriculum and methods. We are not in advance with sugges- 
tions of reform, though no intelligent educator can deny the 
need of reform. This paper presumes to suggest a way of think- 
ing about the objectives of Catholic education, that might con- 
tribute to a better integration of theory and practice. 

The assumption underlying the following discussion is that 
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schooling on the elementary level should be regarded as true 
education. By this I mean that it should not be regarded as 
mere propaedeutic to education. This stand is taken in opposi- 
tion to those who would limit the function of the elementary 
school training in literacy, or development of ‘skill in the school 
arts. The natural function of the elementary school, according 
to these people, is to train children to read with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, to write a legible hand, to observe the fun- 
damental laws of correct speech in English expression, and to 
exercise speed and accuracy in the manipulation “of number. 
They might admit the desirability of the knowledge of some 
facts in geography and history, though for the most part they 
feel that once he has mastered the school arts, the child, either in 
the secondary school or in out-of-school life, will add unto him- 
self all other things that are necessary. 

The theory is facile, but its very facility condemns it. It 
fails to take into account the conditions of modern life, as well 
as the obvious laws of learning and development. It forgets 
that it is the letter that kills and the spirit that quickens. Back 
in Colonial days, the “moving school’”’ might in a few weeks each 
year, acquit itself of its obligations to the chi!d and society by a 
narrow program of drill in reading, writing and reckoning. But 
that was because children in those days did not depend upon the 
school for their education. They learned how to live by coming 
to close grips with life from babyhood up. There were real 
things for them to do at home, real tasks, in the performance of 
which they came to understand their environment and acquired 
the habits and appreciations necessary to cope with pioneer con- 
ditions. Extra-school experience had a high, though narrow, 
educative value. 

But life to-day is not quite so simple. It is hardly necessary 
to point out the changes that have resulted from the revolution 
that has effaced domestic industry and established the factory. 
We know how modern industry has changed the whole aspect 
of life and affected every human institution. The modern child 
is faced with the necessity of acquiring a complex body of 
knowledge that is of vital importance if he is to understand 
the world in which he lives, and which he has little alternative 
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of acquiring except in school. The home, since it has lost its 
industrial character, provides few opportunities for worth-while 
tasks. For this the home cannot be blamed. Changing condi- 
tions have made it largely a social and recreational center, where 
the desire is to forget the burden of the day and the heats. The 
child does not learn from doing things, simply beause there are 
so few things left for him to do. Children on farms still have 
their chores, but outside of running a few errands, mowing the 
grass, setting the table, washing the dishes or perhaps carry- 
ing papers, the city child has only his play to absorb his atten- 
tion when he is not at school. 

This means that if the child is to have opportunities for indulg- 
ing in real and purposive activities, which alone will develop his 
character and fit him for life, the school must provide them. 
It is idle to dream of rehabilitating the industrial home of the 
past. It had certain advantages but it labored under terrific 
disadvantages as well. It is far more rational to attempt to 
supply these advantages through the agency of the school, than 
to sigh fatuously for the return of the “Golden, olden days” that 
were not so golden after all. Perhaps in the final analysis, the 
worst that can be said of modern industrial civilization ‘is that 
it has given us a lot of annoying problems to solve. 

But if sccial conditions demand more of the elementary school 
than mere training in literacy, as much and more may be said 
for the laws whereby children learn and develop. The real ends 
of education are not to be secured by training in perceptual and 
sensori-motor skills, nor even by mere appeals to the intellect. 
Other factors need to be taken into account, instincts, feeling, 
desire and will. The cognitive element in us is very largely con- 
ditioned by the affective. Knowing does not automatically 
make for willing. It is not enough to train a child to read; 
you must develop in him a desire to read and an appreciation 
of the right things to read. More. important than the acquisi- 
tion of an ability, is the acquisition of a right conscience con- 
cerning its use. An expert penman may end up a forger; an 
adept at figures may falsify his accounts. Chapman, the bandit, 
uses excellent English. The school must regard the complete 
personality of the child if it is to prepare him for satisfactory 
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living. From the kindergarten to the university, the process 
should be education and not mere training. 

We might say then that the aim of the Catholic elementary 
school is to provide the child with those experiences which are 
calculated to develop in him such knowledge, appreciations, and 
habits, as will yield a character equal to the contingencies of . 
fundamental Christian living in American democratic society. 

I use the word “experience” advisedly, to indicate that the 
process of education is essentially an active process and that the 
child should learn by doing purposive tasks. This is all the 
more important to keep in mind in light of the fact that oppor- 
tunities for the performance of worth-while tasks out of school, 
are becoming more and more meager. I say “fundamental Chris- 
tian living” to suggest the limits of elementary education. The 
elementary school should not attempt to foster advanced and 
specialized outcomes, but only those which are fundamentally nec- 
essary, that constitute for everybody what we might call the 
common denominator of living. I specify American democratic 
society, because Chistianity always implies true patriotism and 
the school must define its ideals in direct reference to the duties 
of citizenship. 

The concept of character implied in this statement of aim 
requires further explanation.: Though we think of character as 
expressing itself in the activities of the will, we know that the 
will is bound up with all of our powers and is influenced in its 
decisions by what we know and what we feel, and what we have 
been accustomed to do. Hence, for convenience sake, I, have 
borrowed the current method of describing mental content, viz., 
knowledge, appreciations, habits. Knowledge means the truth 
that is in the intellect, appreciations, the feelings, reactions, de- 
sires, likes and dislikes, that sway us. Though habits cannot 
be categorically distinguished from knowledge and appreciation, 
since all knowledge that is retained in the mind is habitual, and 
appreciations are really habits of feeling, there is enough of a 
specific distinction to warrant their separate consideration, even 
in spite of a necessary overlapping. Moreover, there are many 
motor habits or skills that have more to do with action than 
with knowledge and appreciations, which contribute to character. 
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That this distinction is in line with Catholic thought, may be 
seen by comparing it with the chapter in ethics on Human 
Acts. We recall that anything that interferes with the freedom 
of an action, renders it less “human” and, consequently, less 
culpable. Among the possible limiting factors are listed igno 
rance, concupiscence and habit. 

In our analysis, knowledge would dispel ignorance, apprecia- 
tions would govern concupiscence, whilst good habits would 
replace dangerous ones. The result would be greater freedom 
for the will to exercise its power. This power, moreover, is 
directly strengthened by the effort the will must put forth in 
making its decisions and clinging to them. A will, then, enlight- 
ened by an instructed intellect, motivated by right appreciations 
and desires, bolstered by efficient habits, strengthened by exer- 
cise, will meet the contingencies of life with such actions as are 
generally accepted as the index of character. 

Now when we set out to devise a scheme of education that aims 
to build character, I believe it is absolutely necessary to take 
inventory of these actions, or activities, that reveal character. 
Otherwise, it is impossible to make an objective definition of the 
knowledge, appreciations or habits that we would inculcate. We 
must begin by visualizing a man of character and considering 
the things he would do in the various contingencies of life. 
This would involve going further back, and thinking of what 
these contingencies might be. In other words, we would have to 
make a study of ordinary life as it is, and consider the demands 
it makes upon the individual who would live it according to 
Christian ideals. 

We might approach the problem by attempting to map out the 
basic relations of the individual to life. We would thus arrive 
at certain definite categories of relationship. Our next step 
would be to list such activities as each relationship would de- 
mand. We would then consider what knowledge, appreciations, 
and. habits, the performance of these activities would involve. 
The result would be a detailed, definite statement of aims which 
would prove of direct, objective value in determining the con- 
tent of elementary education. 

Now the fundamental, all-embracing life-relation for the Chris- 
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tian is his relation with God. This is the very definition of 
religion. In Him we live and move and have our being. He 
is the Beginning and the End. We are made for Him and all 
things have meaning only in Him. “Fear God and keep the 
Commandments, for this is all life.’ If we would enter into 
life, we must keep the Commandments, that is to say, we must 
obey God in all our relations with Him. Now these relations are 
twofold, direct and indirect. That is to say, religion obliges us 
to perform actions whose direct term is God and actions whose 
direct term is creatures, though they indirectly honor God, in- 
asmuch as they are commanded by the Law of God. In other 
words, our fundamental relation with God involves relations with 
the work of God’s hands, which we may rather arbitrarily con- 
sider under three heads; our relations with self, with our fellow 
man, and with non-human nature. Each of these relations obliges 
us to certain rather definite activities. 

A detailed discussion of these various relations and their im- 
plied activities will render this concept clearer. We might dia- 
gram the matter as follows: 

{ Direct 
Activities demanded by religion | 
or our fundamental relation to | { Self 


God. | Indirect { Fellow man 
| Nature 


1. Our Direct Relations with God. Under this head, we class 
all those activities whereby we express our faith in the existence 
of a personal God and show Him the homage due Him. These 
activities are of three kinds: 

(a) Activities Involved in Knowing God. Every Christian is 
bound to learn at least the necessary truths that reason and 
Revelation teach us concerning the Nature of God. Hence he 
must study the fundamentals of theology, using the term in its 
broad sense. Religion is not a matter of sentiment, or vague, 
undefined yearning. It is based on objective truths which must 
be known by all who would truly serve God. The principal 
subject-matter of these activities is Christian Doctrine. 

(b) Activities Involved in Private Worship. These are in- 
spired by our knowledge of the existence of a personal God and 
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by our sense of His Presence and loving interest in our personal 
lives. This is prayer, in the deepest sense of the word, the up- 
lifting of our hearts and minds to God, to adore Him, to thank 
Him, to ask His forgiveness, and to beg His favors. The moments 
thus spent alone with God in prayer, are the most important of 
our lives, for from them we derive the strength and inspiration 
that is the sustaining power in all of our actions. 

(c) Activities Involved in Public Worship. Public worship 
supplements private worship. This is in accord with the nature 
of man, who is a being composed of body and soul, and who as 
a consequence must worship God with his whole being, body as 
well as soul, and who likewise is a social being and must give 
social expression to the faith that is in Him. True religion 
involves of necessity a Church and sacramental system and 
obliges us to worship God in an external way. 

2. Our Relations with Self. Well ordered self-love and rea- 
sonable self-interest are essential elements in true Christian char- 
acter. Any good we may hope to do in life must begin with an 
improvement of self. It is worth while emphasizing this truism 
at the present time, when the world is so much taken up with 
the problem of social reform. Whilst it is true that everything 
we experience in our relations with God, our neighbor, or with 
nature, reacts upon self, still there is reason for making self a 
specific term of activity or, in other words, of regarding self- 
improvement in a specific light. I might suggest the following 
division of activities: 

(a) Activities Involved in Moral Improvement or Growth in 
Virtue. Growth in holiness is the first demand made upon the 
Christian character. This means discipline of self according to 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Through prayer we obtain the grace 
from God without which it is impossible for us to make any 
advances in perfection, but there remains the obligation on our 
part to cooperate with this grace and practice the virtues re- 
quired. Moral improvement is more than just a by-product of 
other activities; it is something that must be sought consciously. 
This is the field of Christian asceticism. 

(b) Activities Involved in Cultural Improvement. This divi- 
sion is implied in the foregoing. The saint is always a man of 
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culture, even though he be poor and unlettered. That is to say 
he has the right point of view and his reactions are always 
noble. To ourselves we owe the duty of trying constantly to 
improve our minds, to cultivate the right tastes and attitudes. 
Ignorance and rudeness, when they are the results of our own 
negligence, show a contempt for the best gifts of God. They 
are a source of weakness because they keep us under the domi- 
nation of lower things. ‘The abilities defined by literacy would 
be included here as would the fundamentals of good taste in lit- 
erature and the fine arts. This division embraces likewise the 
recreational phases of life. 


(c) Activities Involved in the Maintenance of Physical 
Health. The Fifth Commandment puts upon us the obligation 
of doing all in our power to keep alive and well. It is a sin to 
neglect or endanger our health, because normally we cannot 
acquit ourselves of our other obligations if we are not in good 
physical condition. 


(d) Activities Involved in Earning Our Own Living. Char- 


acter shows itself in ability to support oneself; parasitism of any 
kind is an indication of weakness. Leaving out of considera- 
tion entirely the question of specialized vocational skill, every- 
one should have those fundamental abilities which are necessary 
if he is to be self-sustaining. He should know something of the 
ordinary ways in which the people make a living, and should be 
imbued with a conscience against dependency. 


3. Our Relations with Our Fellow Man. Whilst it is true that 
God is the beginning and end of our existence and that the devel- 
opment of character must begin with the improvement of self, 
we can neither love God nor perfect ourselves unless we love 
our neighbor. We do not live for ourselves alone; we are social 
beings and need one another. There is no better formula for 
social relations than that suggested by St. Paul: “For as in the 
one body we have many members, but all members have not the 
same office. So we being many are one body in Christ, and every- 
one members of one another” (Rom. 12:4, 5). Religion is not 
all social service, though there is no true religion without social 
service. 
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Though we must exhibit the same fundamental Christian 
charity to all men, there are differences of an accidental kind, 
so to speak, that arise out of the fact that various people are 
variously related to us. I suggest the following division: 

(a) Activities Involved in Relationships Based on Affection. 
These are the activities germane to family life and personal 
friendship. Contacts here are very close and there is a more or 
less complete identification of self-interest with the interests of 
the others in the group. It is the sphere of home-making and 
personal loyalty, sympathy and kindliness. These relationships 
are basic in society; on them social coherence is founded. 

(b) Activities Involved in Relationships Based on a Common 
Interest. There are other bonds than affection that unite us 
with our fellow man; we cooperate with other people in a variety 
of ways, due to the existence of a common interest either per- 
manent or momentary. This man is a member of my parish, 
another is associated with me in a business deal, a third works 
for me, I work for a fourth, a fifth belongs to the same club or 
society. All of these involve certain activities on my part. 
Under this heading, I would also classify the activities summed 
up in the concept of citizenship. The interest here is the com- 
mon. welfare which, in a democracy, is sought on the basis of 
intelligent cooperation in the making and observance of laws 
that consult the greater good of the greater number. 

(c) Activities Involved in Relationships Based on Common 
Humanity. Every human being under the sun, regardless of 
race, color or creed has claims upon us, even though there be no 
affection or apparent common interest between us. The fact that 
God created him and Christ redeemed him is sufficient to give 
him claim upon my consideration and charity. The Corporal 
and Spiritual works of Mercy are not limited by any artificial 
barriers. We are debtors to all men. Mission activities for 
instance, and the obligation to contribute according to our ability 
to the cause of international peace, would fall under this category. 

4. Relationship with Non-human Nature. In the beginning 
God gave man the earth and the fullness thereof, that from it he 
might derive his sustenance. Our attitude toward lower creation 
is but another index of our character. Two things are implied 
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in this relationship — the obligation to know nature and the obli- 
gation to use nature. Both involve certain definite activities. 

(a) Activities Involved in Knowing Nature. If we are to 
carry out the divine commission to “subdue the earth” and make 
it minister to our needs, we must know something about the laws 
of nature. Natura obediendo vincitur. This is particularly 
important in the present age when science touches every phase 
of life and enters into everything that we do. Every one of the 
other relationships that we have mentioned at some time or 
other calls for some knowledge of at least the rudiments of 
science. 

(b) Activities Involved in the Use of Nature. To make the 
proper use of things and not to allow things to dominate us, to 
act always on the conviction that we are stewards and not 
masters in regard to lower creation, is something that everyone 
who aspires to Christian perfection must learn. I would list all 
the activities that are included under the general headings of 
production and consumption. The virtues implied are industry, 
thrift, temperance, kindness to animals, etc. 

Now, under each heading of the above analysis, it would be 
possible to make a fairly complete list of those activities to which 
any man would be obligated who would lead a normal Christian 
life in American society. Taken together they would give us a 
detailed picture of Christian character in action. Our next step 
would be to determine what knowledge, appreciations and habits 
would be necessary for the proper performance of these activities. 
The Christian philosophy of life, based as it is on divine revela- 
tion and the experience of the race, would be our guide in this 
connection. Unlike the secular educator, we would not confine 
our consideration to what seems socially desirable here and now; 
we would think rather of what ought to be desirable in the light 
of the ideals of Christian living. 

Next we would go over the list and eliminate those items 
that are sufficiently taken care of by out-of-school agencies, 
particularly by the home. We would likewise keep out of the 
list anything that savored of specialization or required advanced 
ability of any sort. We are seeking only for those things that 
everyone must do who would meet the exigencies of fundamental 
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Christian living. There would remain a list of activities sug- 
gested by life’s fundamental relationships, correlated with knowl- 
edge, ideals and habits suggested by experience and Christian 
philosophy, which would represent definitely and specifically the 
aim of Catholic elementary education. 


Our diagram would be completed as follows: 
Knowing God. 

Direct < Private Prayer 

Public Worship 


Activities Demanded ) 
by Religion or Our 
Fundamental Re- 
lation with God 


, Moral Improvement 

Self } Cultural Improvement 
) Physical Improvement 
{ Vocational Fitness 


Indirect ¢ { Affection 


Fellow- 2 Common Interest 
man Common Humanity 


Knowledge 





) Nature 
se 

It may be objected that there is considerable overlapping in 
the above analysis, that, for instance, the activities involved in 
knowing nature cannot always be separated from those involved 
in knowing God, or the activities that are concerned with earn- 
ing our living are those concerned with the use of nature. Like- 
wise, the knowledge, habits and appreciations related to one 
type of activity, are even as closely related to another. Of this 
I am fully aware and maintain that it is as it should be. The 
same thing at different times and under different circumstances 
appears under different aspects. Anything that we do may touch 
at the same time a number of life-relationships. Everything 
that we do at any time has a bearing upon our relation with 
God. The overlapping seems to me to be one particularly promis- 
ing feature of the whole scheme, in that it indicates a natural 
basis for correlation, and helps us to get away from the separate 
compartment feature that is implied in most definitions of edu- 
cational aims. 
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We are now in a position to locate the place of the school 
arts in this concept of the function of elementary education. 
They would come in among the habits and skills that are neces- 
sary for the proper performance of various fundamental activi- 
ties. Their role is an ancillary one; they are important not so 
much for themselves, as for what they enable us to do. This 
does not mean to imply that they are in any manner unimpor- 
tant, or that the school may neglect them for higher things. 
The school cannot inculcate the higher things without them, and 
since they of all things cannot be supplied by extra-school 
agencies, they must be taught in the elementary school and taught 
well. 

But this does not warrant their being considered the sole 
concern of the elementary school. They are ministering skills 
and are best learned when their relation to real life is appre- 
ciated by the child. There is no reason why the subject-matter 
made use of in teaching children to read, should not contain 
ideas that bear upon the fundamental relations of life, or why 
children should not acquire correct habits of speech by talking 
and writing about things that are meaningful, or why problems 
in arithmetic should be conventional rather than real. The value 
of the school arts, to use Charter’s terminology, is not primary, 
but derived. But, let me repeat once more, this does not render 
them in any degree dispensable. 

Let me say in conclusion, that the line of ihe represented 
in this paper, is inspired by what I conceive to be the need of 
an educational practice in our lower schools that would be more 
fundamentally Catholic than that at present in vogue. I believe 
that Catholic education has something peculiarly characteristic 
to contribute to American life. This contribution it will never 
make until we are more definite than we seem to be as to just 
what it is that constitutes Catholic education. Secular educators 
are realizing the need they have of a definite philosophy of educa- 
tion to integrate their work. We have the philosophy, but instead 
of putting it to work, we seem content to leave it in the realm 
of theory, whilst we imitate the practice of the secular schools. 
Once a definite philosophy of education is formulated for the 
secular schools, based as it promises to be on naturalism and ma- 
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terialism, it is bound to express itself in curricula, text-books 
and methods, to which we cannot subscribe. Then we will just 
necessarily have to strike on our own. It is highest time that 
we faced the inescapable fact that there is a difference between 
Christ and the World. 

DISCUSSION 


Rev. Ratpu Hayes, D. D.: It is a pleasure to voice the sentiments of 
congratulation and appreciation of this gathering on the very able, erudite 
and courageous paper of Dr. Johnson. He has touched the whole phi- 
losophy of Catholic education. He has not only set before us a very high 
ideal, but he has outlined very concretely and very succinctly how we may 
hope to make that ideal a reality. I must confess that I have not found 
it an easy task to discuss in any worth-while manner the treatise of Dr. 
Johnson; it is a matter that might well form the hub of a whole series of 
papers and discussions. Hence, I ask your indulgence and I crave your 
sympathy while I address myself to the task. 

When it was first proposed to have a paper dealing with “The Aims 
of Catholic Elementary Education” and before I had the opportunity of 
reading Dr. Johnson’s treatment, the first question that entered my mind 
was, Cui bono? Is the question timely? Is it not merely an academic 
question, one that we are inclined to answer with the statement of a very 
great and solemn truth indeed but still with the expression of generali- 
ties? It is not an academic question. Dr. Johnson has shown that in a 
very effective manner ; it is decidedly worth-while to formulate the proposi- 
tion and to attempt the practical solution. We cannot avoid competition 
with the public school system; we should not try to avoid it. Such com- 
petition has mutual advantages; it is a good thing for us and we believe 
that it is a good thing for the public school system. But competition may 
assume the aspect of a barren and deadening imitation. We have a dis- 
tinctly Catholic philosophy of education. We must have a different qual- 
ity of education, which means education conducted in a different spirit 
and with different standards of value. The serious attempt to express 
that philosophy is the aim of Catholic elementary education and the de- 
lineation of a practical scheme to make it effective in the classroom is 
decidedly worth-while. It will ensure that our schools are maintained 
Catholic, Christian and American, and that is the only reason for their 
existence. 

All the recent urge for teacher certification, accreditment of schools 
with State official agencies, the very laudable ambition to improve 
methods, bring our teachers and hence our schools in closer contact with 
those who formulate the philosophy, shape the policy and direct the 
course of secular education. All these factors in our day and place tend 
to increase the danger that the Catholic elementary school may develop 
into an institution in which the secular branches hold the first place, 
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and that religion, with all that religion implies, may become a mere ad- 
dendum. We know moreover that there is a growing and a blessed ten- 
dency in almost every part of the country to add religious and ethical 
training to the curriculum of the public school system. Personally I do 
not see how we can object to this provided the basic principles of the 
Constitution are upheld, and I do not think that on principle we ought 
to object to it. But it is not the Catholic idea nor ideal of education. 
There is some danger that a certain class of our people may be deceived 
into thinking that such a plan suffices for the Catholic education of 
Catholic children. Granted that there is no need to exaggerate that 
danger, it does take the question of the aims of Catholic elementary 
education out of the merely academic field, and brings us face to face 
with an actual problem. 

These are mere surface considerations. Dr. Johnson has gone deeply 
into the philosophy of the problem and has outlined a general plan for 
actual procedure which would offset that dangerous lack of a definite 
Catholic consciousness in Catholic elementary school education. He has 
formulated the aim of Catholic elementary education in these words: 
“To provide the child with such experiences as are calculated to de- 
velop in him such knowledge, appreciation and habits as will yield a 
character ecual to the contingencies of fundamental Christian living in 
American democratic society.” That aim, especially as it is developed by 
Dr. Johnson in his explanation of its terms, will, I think, be acceptable 
to all of us. In the light of that aim, religion is not introduced whenever 
possible or convenient, but religion, in its vital meaning, is the atmos- 
phere of all instruction in the elementary school; it is the fountain of 
living waters for the boys and girls whose training is the work of that 
school. In other words, the Catholic elementary school aims to correlate 
all subjects with Christian Doctrine and to subordinate the educational 
process, like all earthly things, to the God-given end of man. If I may 
be permitted to resort to the venerable phraseology of the Scholastics, 
Catholic elementary education must aim to view things “sub specie 
aeternitatis.” 

Dr. Johnson has outlined the various relationships and activities im- 
plied in his aim of Catholic elementary education: direct, with God, and 
indirect, through creatures to God, with such particularity that they call 
for no comment on my part. He does not aim to train the child for 
citizenship only, as though the child were a mere cog in the wheel of the 
State, giving the child “what seems socially desirable here and now”; his 
plan does not aim at affording a specialized vocational training; it does 
not aim at a secular training Catholicized; it does aim at imparting the 
only elementary training that is fair to the child of God and heir to the 
kingdom of Heaven. Economic and social efficiency, individual culture, 
and enlightened citizenship are not excluded from his plan: they are the 
fruitage that must come in due season if the elementary school child is 
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given that education which conforms with his mental, physical and moral 
development and his Christian heritage. 

In his Philosophy of Education, Dr. Shields of revered memory, thus 
expresses the aim of Christian education: “To put the child into posses~ 
sion of a body of truth derived from nature and from divine revelation, 
from the concrete work of man’s hand, and from the content of human 
speech, in order to bring his conduct into conformity with Christian 
ideals and with the standards of the civilization of his day”. Dr. John- 
son’s definition has at least one decided advantage: it confines its appli- 
cation to the elementary school child and centers about those activities 
and projects that are deeemed proper to the work of the grades. 

Dr. Johnson’s exposition of the aim of Catholic elementary education 
is satisfactory and inspiring; its application in the concrete would involve 
a change of orientation in the work of the Catholic elementary school; 
this would express itself “in curricula, text-books and methods” that 
would be more Catholic than those with which we are at present blessed. 
May I make bold to suggest that those of us in the field of actual hum- 
drum work look to our Catholic schools of education, not only for the 
expression of the aim of Catholic elementary education, but for those 
tools, through the proper use of which, our Catholic elementary schools 
will be Catholic in reality, and not only in name. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


REVEREND URBAN J. VEHR, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A more comprehensive discussion of this subject would seem 
to necessitate a statement concerning the various factors culmi- 
nating in the creation of the twentieth century product of educa- 
tional thought and experiment, the junior high school. The litera- 
ture of the field is voluminous but the application of the theory 
in school practice varies considerably. This paper will endeavor 
to give general data regarding the new movement under the 
headings of its historical development, the aims underlying it, 
some typical junior high school curricula, the effects following 
its introduction, its present status and its relation to the Catholic 
school system. 

The use? of the name junior high school is by no means uni- 
form. In certain places names hallowed by tradition and pos- 
sessing a particular significance to the community have been ap- 
plied to schools that embody every feature of the reform, and that 
are, in reality, junior high schools. Francis E. Willard School, 
Roosevelt School, J. W. Smith School, are examples of names 
that have a particular social significance. Other names that have 
been used to indicate a reorganization on the junior high school 
plan are Departmental Schoo!, Grammar School, Sub-High 
School and Higher Primary School. 

In the Western and mid-Western States, where the new school 
first gained popular recognition and where historical precedent 
holds less firmly, the expression junior high school has been gen- 
erally adopted. In the East where for generations the terms 
Intermediate Grades and Grammar Grades have been employed 
to designate divisions of the elementary school, the term Inter- 


1 Davis, Junior High School Education, 1924, p. 9. 
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mediate School is more commonly found. In many instances, 
too, the name junior high school seems to be preferred if the 
school includes three grades: the seventh, the eighth and ninth; 
while the name intermediate is more likely to be chosen if the 
reorganization involves nothing above the eighth grade. 


The name junior high school, however, is strongly entrenched 
and widely advertised. It appears in the literature of the reform 
and has the advantage of a certain novelty. Detroit and Buffalo 
have recently adopted it, Boston also employs it, while St. Louis, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Du!uth, Grand Rapids, all the 
towns of California, and scores of other places abide by the name, 
junior high school. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The junior high school movement? is the result of an older 
and more comprehensive educational trend, dating possibly to the 
theory of reforms as were more or less vaguely advocated in the 
reorganization of Comenius and Rousseau. In more recent times 
—1821—the Boston English Classical School was established upon 
principles that agree with some of those underlying the junior 
high school of to-day. This Boston School provided a three-year 
course designed for boys who had completed a five, six or seven- 
year elementary course, and were desirous of fitting themselves, 
not to enter college, but to take their place in the business world 
at about the ages of fifteen or sixteen years. Thus the Boston 
school rested, as does the junior high school, upon an elementary 
school course of less than eight years, and offered a three-year 
course covering the period from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
Like the junior high school it was complete in itself and found 
its justification in the needs of the local community. 

Near the close of the nineteenth century the reform movement 
began its rapid swing forward. The exact date for making its 
rise has not infrequently been set for the year 1888, when Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard in an address delivered before the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., sketched a plan 
of reform that was extensive in scope and specific in its recom- 
mendations. President Eliot’s chief concern was for the college 


3 Tbid, p. 16-17. 
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student, and he approached the topic of educational reorganiza- 
tion with the interest of the collegian first in mind. Particularly 
did he plead for such reforms as would shorten the periods of 
academic and professional study, and permit a college graduate 
to enter one or two years earlier upon his active career. Among 
the specific reforms he advocated were: 

The elimination of many topics from the traditional curriculum, 
and the curtailment of others; the shortening of the long vacation 
periods; the lengthening of the school day; the better training 
of teachers ; the reorganization of the administration and methods 
of the school. 

Dr. Eliot’s criticisms and recommendations excited much dis- 
cussion, and in July. 1892, the National Educational Associa- 
tion appointed the now famous Committee of Ten. This Com- 
mittee made its report in 1893, and its declarations have made 
a profound influence upon a!l later educational reforms in the 
United States, in particular upon the junior high school. Among 
the recommendations of this Committee were the following: * 


1. It is feasible and desirable that all of the principal sub- 
jects (except Greek) which are offered in the secondary schools 
should be begun in the grades below the high schoo!. (The sub- 
jects mentioned included Latin, Modern Foreign J-anguages. 
English, Mathematics, Physical Science, Natural History, Geog- 
raphy and the Social Sciences. 

2. In organizing and teaching these subjects no differentia- 
tion should be made in content or method for any class of pupils, 
but each should be taught in the same way and to the same ex- 
tent no matter what the probable destination of the pupil may be. 
or at what point his education is to cease. 

3. For the purposes of general education one study is as good 
as another and the choice of subjects in secondary schools is a 
matter of comparative indifference. 

4. It is impossible to make a satisfactory secondary school pro- 
gram, limited to four years and founded upon present elementary 
school subjects and methods. Several subjects now reserved for 
the high school, such as algebra, geometry, natural sciences and 
foreign languages, should be begun earlier than now, and there- 
fore within the schools classed as elementary ; or, as an alternative, 
the secondary school period should be made to begin two years 


® Report of Committee of Ten, p. 3. 
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earlier than at present, leaving six years instead of eight for the 
elementary school period. 


5. The secondary schools of the United States, as a whole, do 
not exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for col- 
lege. Their main function is to prepare for the duties of life 
that small proportion of all the children in the country who show 
themselves able to profit by an education prolonged to the eight- 
eenth year, and whose parents are able to support them while 
they remain so long in school. 


The Committee of Fifteen,* appointed by the Department of 
Superintendence, reported in 1895 as not favoring a reduction 
of the elementary school from eight to six years, but it did rec- 
ommend that in the seventh and eighth years a modified form of 
algebra be introduced in place of advanced arithmetic, and that 
in the eighth year English grammar yield to Latin. It also 
favored departmental teaching in the seventh and eighth grades 
and a more flexible plan of promotion throughout the grades. 

The combined influences of these two reports led to a more 
or less general adoption of the principles of departmental or- 
ganization of teaching and of promotion of pupils by subjects 
in the seventh and eighth grades, considerably before the junior 
high school as such, was conceived. 

The decade 1900 to 1910, particularly under the leadership 
of Butler of Columbia, Harper of Chicago University, Hanus 
of Harvard, and Dewey of Chicago University, becomes a notable 
one in the annals of American education. During this period 
several new committees were appointed to investigate and report, 
among them the Committee of Twenty-One under the direction 
of the annual conference of the University of Chicago; the Com- 
mittee on the Cultural Element and Economy of Time in Educa- 
tion, appointed by the National Council of Education and the 
Committee on the Advisability of the Six-six Plan appointed by 
the Department of Secondary Education. One and all of these 
committees subscribed to the principle of elimination from the 
course of study of the many worn-out and unpracticed subjects; 
a better articulation of the work offered in the several years and 
a complete reorganization of the public school system on the basis 


“Report of Committee of 15, pp, 15-87. 
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of the six-six arrangement of grades. It was a six-year high 
school that was advocated. 


Nexertheless, the modified six-six plan was quietly develop- 
ing.® As early as 1896 the seventh and eighth grades of the 
public schools in Richmond, Ind., had been housed in a separate 
building, centrally located, and the administration of the school 
had made use of the departmental p!an of instruction, promo- 
tion by subjects and the awarding of credits for work satisfac- 
torily done. In 1904 the city school of Muskegon, Michigan, 
organized separate buildings and departmental teaching for the 
higher grades of the elementary school. Beginning with I9g10 
the junior high school, in name and fact, definitely emerged into 
public view and favor. The emphasis shifted from the clear- 
cut six-six-plan to a form of reform within the reform. This was 
various'y expressed as the six-three-three arrangement; a six- 
two-four; a six-one-five; a six-one-two-three; a six-five. 

Cities and towns vied with each other in the rapidity of their 
reforms and the novelty of their changes. In part, the reorganiza- 
tions are to be explained by the necessity of providing suddenly 
for the increased numbers of pupils who crowded into the sec- 
ondary schools; in part, by the influence of the scientific move- 
ment in education with its stress of experimentation; in part, by 
the weight ot the newly formulated principles of psychology, 
pedagogy and sociology. 

In 1911 the Committee of Nine,® appointed by the Department 
of Secondary Schools of the N. E. A. made the following 
declarations : 


1. It is the duty of the tax-supported high school to give to 
every student instruction carefully designed to return to society, 
intelligent, able-bodied and progressive citizens. 

2. The high school period is the testing time, the time for 
trying out different powers, the time for forming life purposes. 
Consequently, the opportunity should be provided for the student 
to test his capacity in a fairly large number of relatively diverse 
kinds of work. 


3. In the high school the boy or girl may very properly make 


5 Davis, pp. 22-28. 
* Proceedings of N. E. A., 1911, p. 599 seq. 
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a start along the line of his chosen vocation, but a final choice 
should not be forced upon him at the beginning of that career. 

4: Mechanical arts, agriculture, or household science should 
be recognized as rational elements in the education of all boys 
and girls, and especially of those who have not as yet chosen 
their vocation. 

5. Our traditional ideals of preparation for higher institutions 
are particularly incongruous with the actual needs and future 
responsibilities of girls. It would seem that such high school 
work as it carefully designed to develop capacity for and interest 
in the proper management and conduct of home, should be re- 
garded as of at least equal importance to that of any other work. 


The Committe on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
in its bulletin “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education’’ is- 
sued in 1918 favored the six-year high school on the basis of a 
sub-divided three-three plan. 

These reform movements gradually produced the new type of 
school, variously termed junior high school and intermediate 
school. From 1910 to the present time the aim has been to dis- 
cover the individual characteristics of pupils and to provide a 
more adequate education for each particular child, no matter in 
what grade he may happen to be. The method of school experi- 
mentation has been adopted and interest and discussion have been 
centered in the subject-matter, the methods of teaching and the 
spirit behind the work. 


WHAT IS A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 

A writer * of the North Central Association report of 19109. 
in view of the varying claims made by hundreds of school sys- 
tems interviewed, who claimed to have adopted the junior high 
school plan of organization, says: 


“Precisely what constitutes a junior high school (or anything 
that closely approximates it in fact) is a difficult question to 
answer. Evidence is strong that almost in scores of cases the 
alleged reform school plan has consisted primarily in an altered 
name. Possibly the departmental organization of subject-matter 
and teaching, possibly promotion by subjects, and possibly one 
or two other desirab'e. but inconspicuous and not vital, changes 
have been made; but there is little to show that such schools have 


8N, Central Association, Bulletin, 1919, p. 10. 
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modified the purpose, the program studied, the methods or the 
internal administration of the older type of school. In short it 
seems too many school systems are deceiving themselves with 
names, — ‘are mistaking the husks for the kernel.’ ” 


From a mass of literature, Davis ® in his Junior High School 
Education offers the following factors as comprehensive of the 
Typical Junior High School: 


1. A separate organization of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, or at least two of these grades. 

2. A separate building to house these grades. 

3. A separate staff of teachers and supervisory officers to 
administer the work of these grades. 

4. A program of studies differing greatly from the course of 
study found in the like-numbered grades of the traditional 
school of America. 

5. A partial or complete departmental organization of sub- 
ject-matter and teaching. 

6. The organization of limited number of curricula, each con- 
taining groups of constants and variable courses. 

7. A definite and effective plan of educational and vocational 
guidance, definitely and effectively administered. 

8. Certain elective subjects, to be chosen by the pupils under 
guidance. 

g. Socialized recitation periods. 

10. Supervised study periods. 

11. Promotion by subject. 

Methods of instruction differing notably from the method 
employed in the grades above and the grades below. 

12. The organization and administration of student activities 
in accordance with the needs and interests of adolescent 
pupils regardless of the practices prevailing in the grades 
above or below. 

13. The admission of pupils to the school on the basis of what 
is best for the individual, without undue regard to the con- 
ventional school work he has mastered. 

14. The recognition of individual differences in capacities, tastes 
and purposes in the organization and conduct of class-work. 


AIMS 
The acting Superintendent '’ of the Public Schools of Cincin- 


nati in a statement to the schocl board urging a city wide adop- 


® Davis, p. 53, 
1 The School Index, Feb, 27, 1925, p. 218, 
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tion of the junior high school plan, expresses what might be 
considered, as gathered from the literature of the field, some 
typical pronouncements relative to the aims and objectives of the 
junior high school. 

1. The junior high school is a distinct school unit, comprising 
grades seven, eight and nine, intermediate between elementary 
school and senior high school, and recognizing in its program and 
methods the special needs of boys and girls just entering ado- 
lescence, and the large individual differences among them. 

Its justification lies in the nature and needs of developing 
children, rather than in administrative exigency of historical pro- 
cedure. The traditional elementary and high schools grew up 
separately and with divergent aims. They were united in the 
public schools as an administrative expedient, and still show a 
decided break between the eighth and ninth grades, coming on 
the average from one to two years later than the onset of puberty, 
and without psychological or logical justification. On the other 
hand, the junior high school recognizes that boys and girls who 
are passing from childhood to adulthood have peculiar prob!ems 
of adjustment which cannot be well met while they are associated 
with the undeveloped children of the first six grades, or the more 
mature youth of the senior high school. 

2. The junior high school presents a broader and richer course 
of study than the elementary school by introducing some secondary 
subjects early in the school life of the child and by affording 
opportunity, within reasonable limits, for differentiated courses 
(academic, commercial, and industrial), based on the different 
capabilities and purposes of pupils. 

Common knowledge and scientific studies agree that many chil- 
dren are not book-minded, that many pupils find the formal 
academic work of the upper grades and of high school distasteful, 
and that economic pressure is only one of the causes why many 
leave school at the earliest opportunity under the law. The tradi- 
tional school finds it hard to adjust to such. The junior high 
school in thoroughly democratic spirit provides something for all. 
Its organization is adaptable to the needs and abilities of motor- 
minded, intellectually-minded, and socially-minded children alike. 

3. The junior high school had developed curricula and ad- 
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ministrative devices for exploring the capacities of pupils, without 
the losses of time and to the personality, which come with failure 
in the pursuit for which one is not fitted. 

In the seventh grade of the junior high school before differ- 
entiated work is begun and choice of courses made, each pupi. 
takes a limited amount of hand work as well as of book work. He 
discovers for himself his general capacities and limitations; then 
chooses with the aid of specially trained advisers and the con- 
sent of his parents, the course he will follow in the eighth and 
ninth grades. Even then his choice is regarded as tentative, and 
he may change later to another course with little administrative 
difficulty, under the junior high organization. This is a con- 
servative, sane policy for vocational guidance, which recognizes 
the certainty that many children will ultimately enter industrial 
and mercantile pursuits of a relatively humble character, and dis- 
courages those unfitted for professional and executive careers 
from attempting what is, for them, impossible. 

4. The junior high school combines with its program of 
guidance, direct preparation for family, social, and civic activities, 
of value both to those who will shortly leave school and to those 
who will continue. 

The exploratory hand-work course of the seventh grade, re- 
ferred to above, might well be‘called “A course for the handy- 
man-around-the-house”. Foreign language work stresses the re- 
lationship of foreign words to English. General science courses 
deal with local and current phenomena of nature. Social science 
work emphasizes and provides actual practice in civic life in the 
conduct by pupils of numerous school community activities, such 
as, publishing a magazine, conducting an assembly program, man- 
aging a health campaign. It would be administratively difficult 
to incorporate such instruction and activities in the upper-grade 
work of the elementary school, but they are exactly what boys and 
girls of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen need, especially in view of 
the short period left for many of them to stay in school. 


DEVELOPS PERSONALITY 


5. The junior high school is specifically adapted to develop 
personality, ethical attitudes, and desirable social habits in boys 
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and girls of early adolescent age. A boy who is changing iiito 
a man needs the companionship of boys of his physical age — not 
of younger children or of older, more sophisticated youths. He 
also needs the guidance of masculine teachers. Both of these 
needs are provided for by the junior high school. Similar condi- 
tions hold for adolescent girls. In the junior high school there is 
not the abrupt shift of freedom and individual responsibility 
which often marks the entrance to high school, with resultant 
demoralization and disciplinary problems; rather, the child is 
gradually given privileges and taught to use them properly. A 
feature of most junior high schools is a program of clubs, meet- 
ing in school time under teacher guidance, which not only en- 
riches the curriculum by providing for such avocations as dra- 
matics, music, reading, and the study of birds, but teaches chil- 
dren self-discipline and cooperation. 

6. The junior high school permits the fullest utilization of 
many desirable administrative features, such as mental tests, 
guidance courses, departmentalization, and promotion by subject. 

Mental tests, combined with teachers’ judgments, are found to 
afford a good basis for classification of pupils by ability. Most 
students of education now agree that the differentiated curricula 
and variations in speed of progress which ability grouping per- 
mits are high desirable. Courses descriptive of occupational re- 
quirements and opportunities, and in charge of skilled student 
advisers, are readily provided and assist in the work of educa- 
tional guidance. The use of mental tests, departmentalization, 
and subject promotion are all facilitated by the junior high school 
numbers. 

7. The junior high school is fundamentally a democratic 
institution. 

It offers educational opportunity to every boy and girl, in con- 
trast to the selective standards which the senior high school and 
college set up, consciously or unconsciously. It brings the future 
professional man and the future industrial worker into familiar 
relations at a time when they have many emotional and social in- 
terests in common. It gives each an insight through actual experi- 
ence into the problems of the other and reduces intellectual snob-- 
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bery. It trains in a definite and practical fashion for citizen- 
ship. 
STANDARDS 


Meanwhile State departments of education began the process 
of standardizing the newly formed and rapidly developing junior 
high school programs and requirements. Wisconsin in 1919, 
Pennsylvania in the same year, Washington in 1920, Kansas 
in 1923. In March 1923,'' the Committee of the North Central 
Association made a third report and recommended the adoption 
of the following positive standards and procedures, among which 
are: 


1. A standard junior high school is a unit of our public school 
system consisting of grades seven, eight and nine, organized and 
administered as a separate unit of the school system, having its 
own administrative head and corps of teachers and characterized 
by flexible promotion, provision for exploration and review of 
subject-matter in the early semesters of the course, and a limited 
choice of e‘ective subjects during the latter semesters of the 
course. 

Neither a six-year school nor the two-year (seventh and eighth 
grades) junior high school is favored except as an administrative 
necessity. 


Under the “Program of Studies” occurs the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. The appropriate subjects to be offered by the junior high 
school are as fo!lows: English, Mathematics, Foreign Lan- 
guages, History, and Civics, Geography and’ Elementary 
Science, Music, Art, Health Education, Vocational Informa- 
tion, and practical arts for boys and girls, including com- 
mercial subjects. 

a. Electives prior to the second semester of the eighth year 
are considered ill-advised. 

2. Instruction shall be departmentalized. 

3. The school shall practice flexible promotion rather than 
promotion by subject. Flexible promotion means that the 
pupil shall be promoted when the occasion arises and without 
restriction of subject promotion. It means pupils’ adjust- 
ment. It implies the use of opportunity classes and coach 
ing teachers. 


" Davis, Junior High School Education. 
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The school shall provide within the school day for pupil 
club and social activities under the direction of the faculty. 
The school shall provide adequately for keeping in contact 
with the homes and home life of the pupils, and shall in- 
troduce, only gradually, the freedom of discipline character- 
istic of the senior high school. 

The school shall place as much emphasis upon the supervision 
of study as upon recitation. 


STATUS 


“The development of the junior high school’ as a distinct 
unit of the public school system is one of the most remarkable 
and striking chapters in the history of public education in the 
United States. From humble beginning in a few scattered cities 
the movement has gathered momentum until hundreds of school 
systems have been profoundly affected and almost all the re- 
maining towns and cities are considering the feasibility of joining 
the movement.” 


Of 68 cities in the country with a population of 100,000 or 


more, 53 are operating on the six-three-three plan either wholly 
or partially, while there are 700 junior high schoo!s in more than 
450 cities having-a population of 2,500 or over. In the latest 
editions of the school laws of the forty-eight States available in 
February, 1923, eighteen carry legislation relating explicitly to 
junior high schools. 


“And,” continues the bulletin, “the disinclination of State au- 
thorities to attempt to force the reorganization of the grades is 
eloquent testimony to the newness of the reorganization move- 
ment and the lack of experience with it on the part of the teacher 
and administrative authorities. The educational opportunities 
which the children enjoy in the intermediate grades of the tradi- 
tional eight-four plan, while now generally not recognized as the 
best, is still immeasurably better than no educational opportuni- 
ties in these days. Educational authorities moreover are not 
agreed at the present time as to what a junior high school is. 
Present ‘indications are that a much longer period of wide- 
spread and industrious experimentation with the new school must 
pass before State authorities will be inclined to improve the 
situation by asking for the passage of laws which would compel 
local communities to establish junior high schools.” 


12 Junior High School Legislation, Bulletin 29, 1924, pp. 1-10. 
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CURRICULUM 

It might be of interest to quote from Bulletin 21; 1923, Bureau 
of Education, Specimen Junior High School Programs of Study: 
“A comparison of 25 programs, including four issued by State 
Departments of Instruction, and twenty-one of smaller and larger 
cities in various parts of the country, reveals the fact that while 
no two are exactly alike, certain principles are fairly well ad- 
hered to.” One is that the first junior high school year, or at 
least of the first half of that year, should be a transition or an 
adjustment period, and for that reason the courses should be a 
continuation of the elementary courses, but presented from a new 
viewpoint. Some schools offer electives in the first junior high 
school year. Of the twenty-five school systems represented, 
fifteen offer electives in the first year, twenty-two in the second, 
and twenty-five in the third. The usual type of program is that 
of the single curriculum with constants and variables. Of the 
twenty-five systems, fifteen have a single curriculum, six have a 
single curriculum in the first two years, and two more curricula 
in the third year; one has a single curriculum in the first year and 
more than one in the second and third. Only two have more 
than one curriculum beginning with the first year. 

The following courses are offered with varying degrees of 
electivism by the twenty-five school systems surveyed: English, 
mathematics, social sciences, foreign languages, general sciences, 
manual training or industrial art, home economics, physical educa- 
tion and hygiene, music, art and drawing. Commercial subjects 
as stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping, and agriculture. 

In the first and second year English, mathematics, and social 
sciences (history, civics and geography) are required of all pupils. 
In the third year, English is the only subject required by all the 
school systems represented. Manual training, home economics, 
physical education, music and art are required by most of the 
schools in the first year. General science, as a required subject, 
is steadily increasing in prominence. 


EFFECTS 


Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis., 
in a paper read at the meeting of the National Association of 
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Secondary School Principals, in Cincinnati, February, 1925, sum- 
marized the effects following the adoption of the Junior High 
School program as: 


1. A greater prevocational direction of pupils. 

2. Opportunity for satisfying individual differences in edu- 
cation. 
New subjects were introduced, i. e., manual training, art, 
commercial subjects, home economics. 
It produced a reorganization of existing courses. 
New text-books were made to meet the new demands. 
It resulted in better discipline for that psychological period 
of youth, when the transition is to occur from the discipline 
of another’s authority to self-discipline. 
A new type of class period, with provision for supervised 
study and directed study was produced. 
A lengthened schoolday has given opportunity for manual 
training, physical training and directed play. 
The cause of physical education was advanced by giving it 
a full class period. 
Extra-curricular activities were developed as a part of the 
program. 
The new arrangement will hold pupils in school longer than 
the traditional type of school. 
The traditional seventh and eighth grades are enriched by 
the introduction of new books, new materials and new in- 
terests. 
The junior high school tones up the entire system; it gives 
a new conception of education and classification of pupils; 
and helps the senior high school as well as the grades. 


The question confronting us is the possible reaction of the 
Catholic school system to the reform as suggested in the junior 
high school movement. While still in the experimental stage, 
and with little agreement as to the recognized constants of sub- 
ject-matter, conservative public systems are working toward an 
application of some of the elements underlying the new program, 
especially an enriched curriculum, prevocational and vocational 
opportunities, including manual training, industrial training and 
home economics, a classification of pupi!s according to ability and 
capacity, and departmental teaching with its resultant flexible 
system of promotion. All of which merits considerable study 
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and thoughtful scrutiny on the part of the Catholic school offi- 
cials. 

Naturally a so!ution of the problem for the individual diocese 
will depend upon local conditions, the prevailing policy of public 
school authorities as well as the inherent difficu'ties to be faced 
because of the parochially organized traditional eight grade 
school. 

The immediate question of concern in a redistribution of pupils 
of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, is the housing facilities, 
the items of expense involved in vocational activities, the labora- 
tory equipment and special teachers. Junior high schools in 
larger centers are established, as a rule, as regional schools, giving 
them a sufficently large pupil-enrollment in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades or the eighth and ninth, to provide a reasonable 
number of selective courses and avoid duplication of equipment 
which approximates a goodly sum. 

With the parochial character of our traditional school and its 
system of finance, a regional junior high school, housed in a 
separate building, presents problems akin to the establishment of 
central senior high schools. Many dioceses now laboring to sup- 
ply senior high school facilities to the Catholic youths on the 
eight-four plan, might find the reform prohibitive in view of 
already established accomodations for the eight grades of the 
traditional elementary school. But it would seem possible that 
larger elementary schools, where housing accommodations would 
permit the introduction of the ninth grade, could incorporate 
many of the common!y conceded advantageous features of the 
junior high. It must be borne in mind, however, that the mere 
addition of a ninth grades does not constitute a junior high 
school. The old seventh and eighth grades, largely repeating 
the work of the lower grades in the spiral arrangement, and the 
ninth, a repetition of the seventh and eighth, will hardly improve 
the situation. An enriched curriculum, departmental teaching 
with a flexible system of promotion, would not seem to present 
insuperable difficulties for solution, in fact is in actual operation 
in some places. 

The introduction of prevocational and vocational branches with 
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necessary special equipment and teaching staff offers a financial 
problem always consequential in our system. 

Of the twenty-five junior high school programs surveyed by 
the. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 21, 1923, to which reference 
was made above, practically all list manual training and home 
economics as required subjects of the seventh and eighth grades, 
and twenty-one offer them as electives in the ninth year. If 
this can be taken as a barometer of current as well as future 
trends, it seems to give added emphasis to the contention that 
our pupils be accorded the facilities equal to those attending other 
schools. Central or regional Catholic high schoo!s now existing, 
or to be created, could supply this demand for the children of 
parish schools living within a reasonable distance. Some Catho- 
lic elementary schools known to the writer are now taking ad- 
vantage of the facilities of manual training and home economics 
offered by neighboring public school centers. In three of them 
the seventh and eighth grade boys and girls report at the public 
schools on an assigned morning once a week, spend the morning 


period there, and report to the parish school at the close of the 
noon recess. The classes are kept intact and monthly records of 
pupil achievement are furnished the pastor by the public school 
authorities, who appear anxious to cooperate. Another school 
has a similar arrangement for the pupils of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. All the pastors report favorably on this ex- 
periment, extending now over a period of four years. 


With the absence of absolutely uniform standards as the natural 
factor in an experimental stage, the six-three-three plan, in- 
corporated under the caption of the junior high or intermediate 
school, seems to have sufficiently well established itself to merit 
recognition. The school ills which it attempts to remedy and 
which led to its inception and wide adoption, are present in our 
system as well as elsewhere. 

An attempt to make the school fit the child, and not the child 
the school, the enrichment and the revision of curricula to meet 
new needs, the introduction of a limited number of high school 
subjects into the grades and a flexible system of promotion, ap- 
pear worthy of experimentation in Catholic schools. The ven- 
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ture might be helpful in stimulating a more concerted plan of 
vocational guidance. 


As Dr. Cunningham suggested in his paper read at the conven- 
tion last year, we must carry continued investigation to the point 
of safe and sane experimentation, we must communicate the re- 
sults of our findings to one another and take advantage of the 
valuable suggestions from the educational systems of the country. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH M. O’Hara: I think Father Vehr has excellently set forth 
in his paper on junior high schools the history, the underlying psychology 
and the present aims of this school unit or organization. It is worthy 
of passing note that this is but the third paper on junior high schools 
that has engaged the attention of any section of the Catholic Educational 
Association. 

The city of Philadelphia is in the junior high school field a very few 
years. An exhaustive study was first made of the curricula, equipment, 
and methods of many cities. At present there are in Philadelphia twelve 
junior high schools, accomodating less than one-half the seventh and 
eighth grade children of the city. It is admittedly a very expensive unit 
of school organization although not quite so expensive as what are now 
called the senior high schools. One of these junior high schools cost 
two million dollars, the rest about one million dollars apiece. The teach- 
ers are paid a larger salary in the junior high than in the graded schools, 
but it is required that every junior high school teacher should have 
taught at least two years in the elementary or graded school. I am told 
that the expense of the junior high school is more than justified by the 
lessened mortality between the eighth and ninth grades and between the 
ninth and the higher grades of the senior high school. One of the prin- 
cipals of the senior high schools informs me that the first and only 
class that has reached him from a junior high school is better equipped 
for high school work, more desirous of remaining until graduation and 
more sure of its aims, than the pupils from the usual eighth grade. How- 
ever, no scientific data are at present available concerning either the les- 
sened mortality, the greater proficiency or the better school spirit of the 
junior high pupils. 

I visited one of our junior high schools recently. It is, of course, co- 
educational. It draws its pupil enrollment of 1680 from eight neighbor- 
ing elementary schools, all of which now end at the end of the sixth 
grade. This of course relieves overcrowding in all of these schools, The 
intention is to do away with the seventh and eighth grades as part of the 
elementary school as soon as possible. The purpose of the junior high 
school in relation to the graded school and to life in general is set forth 
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fairly well in the Philadelphia Junior High School Bulletin. We might 
indeed desire to make an addition or two to the aims and might question 
a little the complete accomplishment of what is set forth in the aims of 
the elementaary school. However, here is is: 


“The purpose of the six grades of the elementary school is to give to 
all our citizens a common fund of knowledge, habits, skills, and interests. 
Everyone must know something of the history of our country and of 
the geography of the world. Everyone must be able to use our language 
with precision and to apply the fundamentals of arithmetic to daily practical 
problems. Habits of healthy living as individuals and effective participation 
in the many group activities of society must be developed. Appreciation 
of the best in literature and art constitutes still another fundamental 
objective of the elementary curriculum. While acquiring these common 
experiences, pupils learn habits of correct thinking which aid in the solu- 
tion of new problems as they arise. All these are essential to present and 
future good citizenship. 

“The work of the elementary grades is continued in grades seven, 
eight and nine of the junior high school, but with material and methods 
suited to the age of the pupils. In addition, the work of these grades 
is planned to guide the pupils in discovering and developing their indi- 
vidual capacities, abilities, and interests. All branches of school work 
aid in-this discovery and development, but it is accomplished chiefly through 
the various club activities which meet under the guidance of regularly 
assigned teachers. By means of the elective studies a pupil may discover 
whether he has an interest and ability in commercial work, in manual 
work, in music, or in academic work. The club activities enable a pupil to 
discover and develop interests which may influence him in .a choice of a 
lifework, and to discover and develop interests which will later afford 
profitable occupation for leisure time. 

“Tt is assumed that by the end of the elementary grades pupils have 
recognized their duties as good school citizens. In grades of the junior 
high school they are given greater freedom. because their greater maturity 
enables them to realize more fully their responsibilities as citizens of a 
school community. Discipline in these schools is based on the idea of 
more personal freedom with greater personal responsibility for one’s 
individual conduct.” 


It would seem the country is fairly committed to junior high schools. 
The Director of Junior High Schools for Pennsylvania says: “The estab- 
lishment of junior high schools in the United States has reached a 
point where seventy-five per cent of the cities with 100,000 or more 
population have established or are planning to establish, such schools.” 

The day of junior high schools, I think, will be long in dawning in our 
free Catholic school system. Academies and other pay schools may adopt 
the idea or a modification of it. Pastors sometimes ask if a room could 
not be added, a ninth grade where space avails. A junior high school 
is more than a grade. It is a school unit consisting of three grades. 
Amongst other things it should have a cooking school room with its 
proper equipment, a sewing room, a millinery room, a carpenter shop, 
a metal shop, a machine shop, a commercial room equipped with type- 
writers, comptometers, duplicating machines, etc. It should have a 
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gymnasium and an auditorium. An extra room in a parish school, a 
rare commodity in my experience, does not afford these facilities. 

Where shall we go to recruit our staff of teachers for junior high 
schools; where to raise the money for buildings and equipment, particu- 
larly as we are in many instances lacking in the high schools — now called 
senior high schools? Granted that we had teachers sufficient for junior 
high schools would the Sisters be permitted by their rule to teach boys of 
sixteen and seventeen years of age; or Brothers, girls of that age? Would 
we have to Open separate junior high schools for the sexes? Would all 
or many Ordinaries permit coeducation in junior high schools? The 
junior high school is still problematical —at least in its working out — 
and valuable as it appears and psychologically sound, it seems hai‘dly 
within the purview of Catholic free educational systems hampered as they 
too often are by a lack of funds. Of course the junior high schools in 
view of compulsory education laws will always have a larger enrollment 
than the senior high schools and will, therefore, require more or larger 
buildings. 

In general it seems to me that there is greater need now than ever 
before for generous laymen who will of their means build and endow 
free high schools for boys and for girls and a free college or two in 
every diocese, a day college, not a boarding college. This is “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” Philadelphia had the first free diocesan 
high school for boys because a devout layman left the money for its 
building and endowment. This was over a generation ago. It also had 
the first free Catholic high school for girls because a devout laywoman 
gave of her means enough to erect the building. May the name of such 
be legion! 
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REVEREND EDWARD JORDAN, D. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A careful perusal of the many papers that have been read be- 
fore this Section during the past five years on the question of 
certification leaves no room’ for doubt concerning the respon- 
sibility of the superintendent in this matter. The consensus of 
opinion, voiced by members of your own group is that the super- 
intendent’s office carries no graver obligation than that of pro- 
viding as far as in him lies for the placing of properly qualified 
teachers in charge of the various classes in our schools. There 
seems to be general agreement, moreover, on the minimum re- 
quirements for certification ; so that the only point really open for 
discussion is that which concerns the ways and means the super- 
intendent may adopt for giving both prospective teachers and 
those in service the opportunity of acquiring the necessary credits. 
Even this topic has been the subject of serious study and you 
have had presented to your consideration a variety of plans for 
the improvement of already existing institutions and suggestions 
for the establishment of diocesan normals, summer schools, ex- 
tension courses, lectures and institutes.? It is not the purpose 
of this paper, therefore, to thresh over again these matters which 
have been so ably treated and with which it may be presumed 
you are all familiar. Rather do I wish to call your attention to 

1 See, for example, the following articles in the Bulletins of the Catholic Educational 
Association: 

The Certification of Teachers, Rev. Paul L, Blakely, S. J., Nov., 1920, p. 446; 

Principles of Educational Reform, Rev. Patrick J. MoCormick, Ph. D., Nov., 1921, 
‘2 je Plan of Teacher Certification, Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., Nov., 1921, p. 388; 

The Problem of Teacher Certification, Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, S. T. D., Nov., 1922, 
. TE, G. The Superintendent and the Professional Training of His Teachers, Rev. 


Augustine F. Hickey, Bulletin of the C. E. A., Nov., 1928, p. 367; and A Diocesan 
Normal School, Rev. Francis J. Macelwane, Nov., 1924, p, 422. 
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certain criteria that should serve as a guide in evaluating the 
work done by these several agencies and to sound a note of warn- 
ing concerning some of the abuses that are apt to creep into this 
business of certification and detract from, if not actually nullify, 
its effectiveness. I start on the supposition that while we hold 
the right to determine on our own initiative what shall be the 
qualifications of those who teach in our schools, we are desirous 
at the same time of maintaining such a standard of certification 
as will suffer in no way by comparison with State requirements 
but will, on the contrary, meet with the full approval of the 
secular authorities in the event that they are actually, or in the 
future will be, enabled by law to pass upon the competence of the 
teacher in the private school. 

We are apparently all agreed that the minimum requirement for 
a teacher in the elementary school should be the completion of a 
good normal course after graduation from an accredited high 
school. ‘For secondary teachers we consider graduation from a 
standard college essential; and for the college teacher at least 
a year of university training is desirable.* The superintendent 
is not concerned, at least directly, with the qualifications of the 
college staff; so we may limit our consideration to the question 
of certifying teachers for the elementary grades and the high 
school, both of which come under his direction. 

With standards so well defined it would seem the superintend- 
ent’s task should be a simple one. However, as you well know, 
it is complicated by the presence of several factors that must 
be taken into account. In the first place he is not dealing solely 
with prospective teachers for whom he can lay down certain 
definite stipulations as to the preparation they must have before 
they can be admitted to the classroom. The problem of certifica- 
tion for them offers no great difficulty except to insist that they 
be not allowed to take up the duties of teaching before they have 
met the requirements. In view of the hostile attitude existing 
to-day in some quarters towards our schools, no plea of short- 
age of teachers, financial necessity, or any other consideration 
should be permitted to justify the sending of novices into the class- 


* McCormick, Rev. Patrick J., opus cit. 
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room before they have completed the regular normal course, which 
presupposes a high school training. The superintendent should 
be adamant on this point. Any policy of compromise is to be 
avoided, not only because it is apt to jeopardize our position but 
also because it can only result in perpetuating a condition that we 
are now struggling to be rid of, the presence in our schools of 
teachers who have not had adequate professional and academic 
training. These latter, the teachers in service, constitute the real 
crux in the problem of certification. Many of them, despite 
all that can be said of their splendid qualities of mind and heart 
and their unquestioned success in the work of teaching, have 
been deprived, through no fault of their own, of the training 
that to-day is considered essential; and the superintendent is 
confronted with the task of devising means by which this de- 
fect may be overcome. To their credit be it said no one has 
realized their shortcomings more than themselves ; and the efforts 
they are making to better their professional standing have won 
for them the admiration and respect of all. It is not, therefore, 
with the idea of throwing cold water on the movement that I 
direct attention to the dangers that lurk within it. My object 
is merely to guard against a short-sighted policy that in the end 
may result disastrously. In our haste to qualify our teachers we 
are apt to resort to temporary expedients and half-way measures 
that will not stand the test of time. To avoid this undesirable 
outcome, to be sure that the work we are doing now will not 
have to be undone later, in a word, to secure permanency of 
tenure for our teachers once we have certified them, should be 
the end and aim of all our efforts. With this purpose in mind 
we may well adopt an attitude of skepticism in the matter of 
credits and examine them carefully with a view to determining 
their validity. 

The basic requirement for all our teachers is the completion 
of a standard high school course or its equivalent. This ordi- 
narily embraces fifteen or sixteen units of work, a unit being 
defined as a subject pursued four or five times a week for one 
year. Where the course is actually followed there is no diffi- 
culty in evaluating the credits. All that is necessary is to see 
that the high school is properly accredited either by the State or 
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by some recognized accrediting agency, such as the Catholic 
University, the Catholic Educational Association or one of the 
various regional associations of colleges and secondary schools. 
A diploma from a school not so accredited should not be ac- 
cepted without requiring the candidate to submit to an examina- 
tion. In every case the superintendent should know what is behind 
the diploma—what it represents. For this purpose he should 
demand a detailed statement of courses followed and grades 
attained. 

The real difficulty in connection with the high school require- 
ment is to determine what constitutes the equivalent of a four- 
year course in high school when the applicant has not actually 
been in attendance at such an institution. However, there are 
several methods of procedure in a case like this, any one of 
which may be safely followed. When the applicant holds a State 
certificate obtained on the basis of periodic examinations, the 
same may be accepted in lieu of a high school diploma provided 
it shows that she has satisfactorily passed the required tests in a 
sufficient number of high school subjects. The amount of credit 
to be allowed in any particular instance will be determined by the 
character of the certificate the applicant holds.* When the 
candidate does not possess such a certificate she may be required 
to pass a series of examinations similar to those given by the 
State boards, sufficient time being allowed for her to acquire, 
under direction of her community or otherwise, the necessary 
instruction. In view of the fact that she must do this extra study 
while engaged in the actual work of teaching, it is better to 
spread the examinations over a period of years that will allow 
ample time for preparation. In general, a series of examinations 
will prove more satisfactory than a single test covering the whole 
field of high school study. If arrangements can be made whereby 
some recognized agency takes over the administration of this 
continuation study, issuing a regular syllabus to be followed and 
setting the examinations at stated times, as is done by the Commit- 

*Some State universities accept the life certificate in lieu of entrance credentials 
from an accredited preparatory school: e. g., Oregon. On a first grade State certifi- 


cate some allow eight and one-half entrance units; e. g., Texas. For practice in Penn- 
sylvania, see bulletin p. 19, 
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tee on Affiliation at the University, the superintendent may accept 
the credits granted after he has satisfied himself as to the com- 
petency and reliability of the agency concerned. Where such 
an arrangement is not feasible the only satisfactory plan is for 
the diocesan school board or the superintendent to issue the 
syllabus and conduct the examinations. Whatever method is 
adopted to take care of this situation it must be kept in mind that 
it is only a temporary measure that should be dispensed with just 
as soon as the condition is relieved. Under no circumstances 
should prospective teachers be permitted to take advantage of 
this method of meeting the high school requirement. It is in- 
tended for teachers in service and should be limited to them. All 
others should be obliged to follow a regular high school course. 

Simultaneously with the question of satisfying the high school 
requirement we are faced with the problem of providing normal 
training for the Sisters who have not already had the same. 
Here again the principal difficulty lies in determining what shall 
be considered the equivalent of a normal course, as it is manifestly 
impossible for any great number of our Sisters actually to at- 
tend a normal school for the length of time ordinarily. required 
for the diploma. In determining this point it is well, I think, to 
be guided by the practice of the particular State in which one’s 
diocese is located, as most of the State boards of education 
specify what is to be understood by the equivalent of a normal 
course. The Pennsylvania requirement is seventy semester hours, 
which is perhaps a little high. The average would appear to be 
about sixty-four while the minimum is sixty. The question then 
is: How is the teacher in service to meet this requirement? 
Several methods of helping her attain her objectives are already 
in use of which the Summer School, the Saturday Extension 
Courses and Correspondence Courses are the most important.” 
A few suggestions are here in order with regard to the evaluation 

® Detailed information as to the method of procedure followed by the Committee 
on Affiliation may be obtained by application to the Secretary, Rev. Leo L. McVay, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

*This is the idea of the above named Committee. There is no intention of mak- 
ing the present arrangement a permanent feature of affiliation. 


7Home study might be mentioned here but there is a growing tendency to dis- 
credit work of this kind which is done without proper supervision. 
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of credits obtained by each of these methods; but before con- 
sidering them in detail I wish to make some observations that 
apply to all. Each of these activities should be conducted by a 
recognized academic agency, that is, by some institution accredited 
as a standard college, a junior college, or, at least, a normal school, 
as only such institutions are in a position to attach academic 
credit to work of this kind. I wish to stress this point because 
of the practice existing, either now or formerly, in some dioceses 
of conducting these extensions under the auspices of the Diocesan 
School Board or some similar organization which is not recog- 
nized by the State as an educative agency. The plea that the 
courses are given by teachers connected with recognized colleges 
or normal schools does not help the situation. The fact is that 
such courses, no matter how thorough they may be, are not 
certified by a legally recognized institution and hence will not 
meet State demands in this connection. A similar objection exists 
when these courses are conducted under the direction of an insti- 
tution which is accredited merely as an academy or a secondary 
school. It matters little whether the courses are given by teachers 
of the academy, by priests of the parish or by college and uni- 
versity professors. It is not the professor but the institution that 
certifies to the work and academies of this kind are not con- 
sidered competent to do work of college grade. It is therefore 
a waste of time and money to attempt it. 

In evaluating credit for summer school work also the practice 
of the State board or the State university should be followed. 
Ordinarily a student is not permitted to earn more than six 
semester hour credits for work done in any one summer session 
of six weeks. Some States permit a maximum of eight, extend- 
ing the number to twelve when the summer school covers a period 
of eight or nine weeks.* This applies to the credit obtained in 
course. As to the evaluation of credits obtained by advanced 
standing examinations, I shall have something to say later on. 

With regard to extension or correspondence courses the gen- 
eral practice is to limit the number of these that may be offered 
for credit in any one semester by a student who is regularly em- 


Se. g. Pennsylvania, Cf. The Teacher Bureau, Bulletin No. 1, Certification of 
Teachers, p. 18, 
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ployed as a teacher. Pennsylvania® makes the maximum six 
semester hours or a total of twelve for the school year. This I 
think is a very liberal allowance considering how little time the 
classroom teacher has for outside study. To extend the number 
to sixteen or twenty is to imply that an individual who is oc- 
cupied in teaching five days a week can in the course of a year 
accomplish practically as much as the college student, who has 
no other duties, can accomplish in a semester of eighteen weeks. 
This is, of course, absurd and it is not strange that the State 
authorities refuse to take any such supposition for granted. 1 
shall recur to this point in another connection. Of course, when 
the Sister is not teaching full time the number of credits she may 
be permitted to gain can be increased proportionately. In 
evaluating all these credits care should be taken to see that they 
represent what they profess. Each credit for extension or sum- 
mer school should represent a minimum of thirty hours of class 
work and should state the grade made by the student. The cer- 
tificate should also bear the seal of the institution that issues it. 
Credit for correspondence courses should be accepted only when 
the institution certifies that the student has successfully passed 
the necessary examinations and states that the credit may be ap- 
plied toward the fulfillment of the requirements for the academic 
degree from the said institution. All credits earned by corres- 
pondence from institutions that do not have college rating should 
be rejected; although they may under certain circumstances be 
applied to the high school requirement. Sisters should be warned 
against spending their time and money on courses given by 
schools of this kind which are generally nothing more than com- 
mercial ventures. 

In estimating credits particular attention should be paid to 
the character of the courses pursued, as most of the States de- 
mand a certain number of professional courses, i. e., those dealing 
specifically with the work of the teacher. In this connection it is 
well to note that a certain amount of credit may be allowed for 
teaching experience. The practice in Pennsylvania is to allow 
four semester hours of credit for each year of approved experi- 


® Ibidem. 
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ence, no credit, however, being given for experience beyond 
fifteen years.’ This is a rather generous allowance. At the 
University we have been accustomed to grant a credit of eight 
courses (16 semester hours) toward the A. B. degree for religion 
and teaching experience extending over five years and half this 
amount (4 courses or 8 semester hours) toward the normal 
diploma. 

It would séem hardly necessary to enter into a discussion of 
the evaluation of credits for the A. B. degree, as the same criteria 
apply to these and to normal credits. However, there are some 
particular phases of this question that merit our attention. We 
look forward to the day when all our Sisters who are destined 
for high school teaching will have the advantage of a regular 
four-year college course ; but, as we know, that day is yet far off. 
In the meantime we must resort to some plan whereby the college 
degree may be obtained without the necessity of removing our 
teachers from the classroom for such an extended period. In 
any event we must see that the high school teacher gets a train- 
ing equivalent to that required for the bachelor’s degree. The 
ordinary requirement for this is the completion of a minimum of 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and twenty-eight semes- 
ter hours of work. Some colleges demand a still higher number 
but this is contrary to the best practice. Generally the semester 
is understood to cover a period of eighteen weeks of instruction. 
In most cases the college requires the candidate to spend at least 
the last academic year in residence. The balance of his credits 
may be acquired elsewhere provided the institution certifying to 
them is properly accredited as a standard college. With these 
data as a guide we may form a fairly accurate estimate of what 
is to be considered the equivalent of a regular college course 
and thus be in a position to pass judgment on the merits of an 
A. B. degree presented for certification. 

In the first place the superintendent should be certain that the 
institution granting the degree is not only chartered by the State 
legislature to do so but enjoys, in addition, association with one 
or other of the recognized standardizing agencies. Unless both 


% Opus cit., p. 20. 
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of these conditions are fulfilled the degree is worthless and it is 
a waste of time to argue about its acceptance. Then the super- 
intendent should learn the conditions under which the degree was 
awarded and the first consideration here is the question of resi- 
dence. I appreciate the fact that this is a rather delicate topic 
on which to speak as there is a divergence of opinion on the mat- 
ter; but that fact hardly justifies silence. Some of our Catholic 
colleges, following the example of certain non-sectarian insti- 
tutions, claim the right to grant a degree on the basis of summer 
school work only; and this applies not only to the Bachelor’s, but 
also the Master’s and the Doctor’s degree. The practice of the 
Catholic University, on the contrary, is to demand a year’s residence 
for the A. B. or B. S.; an additional year for the A. M.; and 
a total of at least three years’ residence after the attainment of 
the Bachelor’s degree for candidates who aspire to the Doctorate. 
Now, I do not wish to enforce our points of view upon others 
and for that reason I do not say that the superintendent should 
reject a degree which was granted without a year’s residence. 
I leave that matter entirely to your own judgment, suggesting 
only that you follow the lead of the State authorities in deciding 
the issue. I wish merely to say here that the stand the University 
has taken is in accordance with the best academic practice and 
has the tacit approval of'various State boards of education. The 
writer has semi-official information to the effect that one State 
at least, and that a very prominent one, looks with suspicion upon 
a degree granted to a student who has not spent at least one year 
in residence. 

This matter being disposed of, the accrediting agency should 
concern itself with the method by which the credits were ob- 
tained. If they were earned in regular residence, either during 
the academic year or during summer sessions, the only question 
that can arise will concern their number. At least one-half of 
the required number should be so earned. As far as the summer 
school is concerned we have already called attention to the ordi- 
nary practice of the States which need not be repeated here. The 
number of credits that may be earned in an academic year varies 
somewhat with different institutions according to their require- 
ments for the degree. Where a total of one hundred and twenty 
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semester hours is required, the average for the year is thirty. 
This is increased to thirty-two where the total required number 
is one hundred and twenty-eight ; and soon. When an institution 
demands one hundred and sixty semester hours for graduation, 
the student is allowed to gain an average of forty during a single 
year; but this number is icoked upon as excessive and thirty-two 
is considered a desirable maximum. Some States will not accept 
more even though the college certifies to a larger number. 

The principal difficulty arises in connection with credits earned 
by advanced standing examinations which are counted towards 
the requirements for the degree by most institutions. In evalu- 
ating these, the superintendent must proceed cautiously. In the 
first place we must grant to the college or university the right 
to conduct these examinations and to certify to the student’s 
qualifications in the courses covered; but at the same time, as 
officials charged with the duty of certification, we have a right 
to know on what basis these examinations have been given and to 
accept or reject the action of the institution in connection with 
them. Ordinarily these advanced standing examinations are 
given on the basis of home study, pursued by the student pri- 
vately, or the courses given at institutions that are not in a posi- 
tion to grant college credit. This is not the place to offer any 
suggestions as to the administration of these examinations, as 
that pertains to the college authorities; but it is permissible to 
touch upon an aspect of the question that concerns the super- 
intendent. This is the number of credits obtained by such ex- 
aminations that he should accept. No general ruling can, of 
course, be laid down as every case will have to be decided on 
its own merits; but there are a few guiding principles, to be 
deduced from what we have already said, that may be applied 
to all. In no case should the number of credits earned in this 
way exceed one-half of the total requirement. Recall that the 
teacher in service should not be permitted to receive credit in 
excess of six semester hours in any one semester. This makes 
a total of twelve for the school year. Now, I do not think it 
is good policy to accept more than this number on the basis of 
advanced standing or correspondence from any institution for 
any one year unless there are special circumstances in particular 
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cases that would justify our making an exception. Such an 
exception might exist, for example, in the case of a Sister who 
needs but one or two credits to complete her work and who 
would otherwise be obliged to delay her certification for a year. 
To be more liberal in this matter involves a presumption of 
ability on the part of the student that, as we have already said, 
would be very difficult to prove. 

Summing up, therefore, we may say that a student who is teach- 
ing may earn credit of approximately twelve semester hours 
during the school year. In addition, she may acquire from six 
to eight during a summer session. Thus it is possible for her 
to earn a total of sixty semester hour credits in a period of three 
years; and if she is allowed a certain amount of credit for teach- 
ing experience it will not be difficult for her to obtain a certificate 
equivalent to a normal diploma. In fact, the normal diploma 
may be granted by an institution licensed ‘to do so, as the 
year’s residence is not a requisite. In the case of the Bachelor’s 
degree, figuring on the above basis, it should take a teacher in 
service about six years, including a year of residence, to ac- 
cumulate the necessary credits for her diploma. This is not 
excessive when it is kept in mind that it takes the ordinary stu- 
dent four full years in college to obtain his degree. Of course, 
the estimates given are the minimum. In most cases a longer 
period will be necessary for Sisters to fulfill the requirements 
and they should actually be encouraged to make haste slowly, not 
only in the interests of thoroughness but also in the interests of 
health. It will do little good for them to obtain a normal diploma 
or a degree if at the end of the process they are left physical 
wrecks. 

If to any of my readers the policy of evaluating credits I 
have outlined appears rigorous and exacting I wish to say to 
them that in my opinion it is the only procedure that is wise for 
us to follow. We are not building for the present only, but for 
the future. We know not the day nor the hour when our whole 
system of Catholic education will be put to the test of law. There 
are already sufficient indications that the States will soon as- 
sume authority in the matter of passing upon the qualifications 
of our Sisters to teach the youth of America. When that day 
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comes we want to face the situation with confidence and assur- 
ance; and the only way we can hope to do so is to insist upon 
such a thorough academic and professional training of our 
teachers as will not only equal but surpass the best teaching ma- 
terial in the public schools. 


DISCUSSION 

Rev. JosepH -V. S. McCiancy: There is a technical framework to 
the paper which Dr. Jordan has just presented for your consideration 
that seemingly forbids a treatment of another character. Since within 
the field covered by his remarks the views on the subject of standardized 
teacher training, common to us all, have been fully and ably set forth, 
you may be indulgent to receive personal reflections from one of your 
own number who has studied this question from the standpoint of a 
superintendent of schools. Moreover we hope to do Dr. Jordan no in- 
justice by making selection of just two points about which to group our 
personal reflections. : 

TEACHER CREDITS AND Fair Piay. The American spirit demands the 
representation of all parties concerned if any point under consideration 
is to be accorded fair treatment. Most of us have not been trained for 
classroom service. The exceptions are the few teaching Brothers, some of 
whom have been for years removed from the grind of classroom activi- 
ties. Thus we have not passed through the trying experience of getting 
ready for a lifelong tenure of office in care of the discipline and training 
of growing generations amid the requirements of the Catholic religious 
life. We are all most sympathetic with the Brothers and Sisters who 
are fitting themselves under a prized divine calling for the noble dignity 
of instilling secular branches and Christian character into the opening 
minds and hearts of America’s future Catholic men and women. But 
apart from this sentiment of sympathy we have the faults that go with all 
theorizers. It would do much good to stay for a while and await the 
opinions of those sound-minded thousands of religious men and women 
who have run the pace which we espouse so highly and who have wit- 
nessed for themselves its influence upon their work in the classroom. 
We fear that these consecrated teachers, who are workers and not 
shirkers, would warn us in our enthusiasm against the overpadding 
which has gotten into the most popular courses leading to the teacher’s 
certificate. It wouid be well for those determining educational teacher 
standards to listen in the role of receptive learners to what is said by 
those who have weighed our theories of teacher formation in the scale 
of personal and intelligent experience. 

Dr. Jordan displays the breadth of a wise mind when he sharply dis- 
tinguishes, in this problem of Catholic teacher training, between the 
teacher actually in service and the teacher in training. It is with the first 
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that his paper is mainly concerned, and in this selection good sense is 
most evident. The teacher in service is also the religious in action. This 
is not generally overlooked although the temptation to do so is not want- 
ing to those who read educational books without regard for the character 
of the persons to whom educational movements apply. Pedagogical ex- 
tension work is hard for our religious teachers. If labor unions clamor 
for the eight-hour law for those employees who sweat from the toil of 
the body, they must be ready to pity the religious teacher who after a 
steady eight-hour day from the rising in the morning to the close of 
school at three o’clock, is asked by diocesan authorities into the confine- 
ment and nervous tension of the high school or college extension. The 
summer extension with its coming immediately after the ending of the 
school year and amid the inroads of the July humidity and heat, is an- 
other cause for teacher pity. The Saturday morning sessions, apparently 
better in their demands upon physical comfort, do not lack features which 
torture teachers in need of a day of complete rest after the five grinding 
days in the classroom. It is well for superintendents to weigh the dis- 
advantages to our- religious students that our modern drive for better 
teacher-preparation has developed. As yet communities, clinging with 
good taste to the traditions of their past, have been reluctant to take up 
with a better practice of furnishing their subjects with more outdoor 
daily recreations which the nerve-racking task of school teaching de- 
mands. Despite all these features the religious orders are keeping step 
with the educational demands of the hour. We diocesan educational 
leaders should pause to view the facts in their nakedness. 

The wave of enthusiasm in favor of teacher-certification is sweeping 
over the country and, be it acknowledged, is rolling many an educational 
official off his feet. The certificate is in some circles given a real adora- 
tion. The results of the classroom are lowered in comparison with the 
possession of the coveted document. Some seem even ready to barter 
away good sense in order to have every religious in possession of some 
form of a teacher’s license. They do not stop to think that certificates 
mean little if not resting upon the possession of certain knowledge and 
the holding of certain teaching skills. We openly admire Dr. Jordan’s 
contention that Catholic institutes should not scatter their credits about 
without regard for what passes as sound in like training places under 
State care. His position is fair but strong when he advocates the maximal 
allowance of twelve semester hours for after-school extension work prose- 
cuted for one scholastic year and of six to eight hours for labors done 
in connection with summer schools. There is no charity but an injustice 
to individuals and to the cause, in the careless bestowal of credits without 
the demand for corresponding work. We are happy to report that we 
personally know of no such administrative shortsighted policy among our 
Catholic training institutes. 

We hesitate to speak in a national gathering about home arrangements. 
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Catholic educators should be broad-visioned and keep away from need- 
less allusions to their diocesan concerns. But along the lines of Dr. 
Jordan when the Right Reverend Bishop of Brooklyn led three principal 
high schools of his diocese to open high school extension courses for his 
religious teachers, and this under the direct approval of the Regents of 
the State of New York, he set as a requisite that no religious would be 
allowed to follow more than two major courses with the exception that 
the few of the highly-talented class may be permitted to follow, in addi- 
tion, one minor ‘course. It may point the moral better to state that in 
New York a major in a high school demands in the ordinary day 
secondary school at least four hours a week. 

CREDITS AND THE PRESENT CLassroom.. We would ask your permis- 
sion to, digress upon a point which Dr. Jordan touched upon in passing. 
It is what should be the attitude of the superintendent and of the Bishop 
whom he represents in school matters with regard to the young religious 
who are to set foot for the first time in the classroom. Should it be 
a diocesan order or wish that all religious, thus embarking on their teach- 
ing careers, should be held over by their communities until such time as 
they have actually passed through their high school training and received 
an accepted normal school instruction? Let us view the subject from the 
practical angle. 

The City of New York has in a lady named Miss Emma L. Johnston, 
Principal of the Maxwell Teacher Training School, an authority often 
quoted in the press on this very subject of teacher credits. From a 
service going over twenty-five years in range she has returned to the city 
a good account of herself in the quality of the public school teachers who 
have gone forth from her training. Recently in addressing a group of 
educators on the topic of the need of higher standards for elementary 
school teachers, she advocating college training as against the three-year 
normal institution, Miss Johnston is quoted as remarking: 


“There are more than 500,000 children in this country who are being 
taught by teachers who have had only an elementary school training. 
Three millions are being taught by instructors who have had less than 
the equivalent of a high school course while more than 12,000,000 are re- 
ceiving instruction from teachers who have not had the minimum amount 
of professional training.” 


This survey of the teacher question from the national angle is not 
surprising information to those who have made a close study of the his- 
tory of education in our fair land. Amid the hurrah spirit Americans 
are often wont to lose sight of facts. 

The State of New York is often ranked low in the scale of educational 
efficiency. We have personally little respect for some of the glib pub- 
licists who thus do an injustice to educators, at least in our large New 
York cities. But it will be informing for some to hear that though New 
York State has had from 1784 its university in care of the training of 
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the children within its confines, it is but now approaching the day when 
a teacher’s license will be issued only to those who have completed their 
course in an acknowledged normal school or college. For close on to 
one hundred and fifty years our home State has been running most of its 
rural schools and many of its city schools on another poljcy and the 
running has been successful in its results. During this long span of years 
men and women have been engaged in the public schools, who after an 
early smattering of pedagogical knowledge, have entered public class- 
rooms and spent their after-school hours in extension work leading to 
the State life certificate. There was perhaps in many a circle an itch 
to insert in State requirements the commonly-received standard of a 
normal training on the basis of a high school education, but saner minds 
have been content to wait for the day when such an envied system would 
become practical. 

Thus have been described the general condition of teacher-standing 
throughout the public schools of the nation as a whole and the instance 
of New York State, through long years of earnest striving towards high 
teacher qualities, setting September 1, 1926, when the more perfect stand- 
ard will be in operation. There is here a mine of encouragement and 
direction for those in control of Catholic education who would work to- 
wards good results without any interference with the system in the mean- 
while. Much of this is undone by the feverish belief of many that our 
schools are being called into question for their inefficiency when the 
most superficial students must be aware that the hostile legislation against 
church schools and the attempts of State school officials to take over the 
supervision of Catholic schools, are but the children of a spirit of bigotry 
to things Catholic. There is nobody more interested than Catholic super- 
intendents themselves in having every Catholic elementary and high 
school, and every Catholic college and university, staffed with a most 
competent faculty. But it would be inadvisable to claim on paper lofty 
teacher-standards of actual application when the increment of new blood 
to our convents does not yet warrant their installation. It seems to me 
that for our age, if not for long years after, teacher-training for religious 
teachers will be a concern with the teacher in service. 

In addition, the Eastern dioceses are still wrestling with the problem 
of lay teachers. Many may hold that where religious teachers cannot be 
had in sufficient numbers, our Catholic people and clergy should be de- 
nied the benefit of having Catholic schools. We are no champions of 
this view. We have a good word to speak for the lay teachers. They are 
serving Catholic education at much sacrifice and with good results. 
The Catholic schools owe it to themselves to provide these lay teachers 
with the opportunities for obtaining a competent teacher’s equipment. 
There is no reason why this can not be well done; but here as with the 
religious teachers, the problem will be worked out with the teacher in 
service. Much more might be said here but we must hurry along. 
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Conctusion. In bringing this discussion to a close we would place 
strong emphasis upon four distinct thoughts that will be set forth boldly 
and left to make their impression: 

1. The paper of Dr. Jordan merits the private perusal of every 
one of us. To listen to a discussion of it, in fact to hear it read by its 
author, is to show it scant courtesy. He has a message of importance 
for every" superintendent who frequently may be called upon to rate the 
semester-hour value of the work done for teacher-training by those under 
his charge. : 

2. Catholics with the proper sense of liberty distrust the birth of 
many laws and dislike unnecessary State supervision. In commonwealths 
where Catholic education enjoys comparative immunity from State inter- 
ference and where the gentleman’s agreement holds whereby superinten- 
dents are charged with the duty of maintaining a compent staff, it would, 
in our judgment, be unwise to lean towards State certification of teachers. 
We would favor the putting into practical effect of the Church’s system 
of teacher-certification to be found in the decrees of the III Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 

3. Death is removing the mitre of episcopal authority from the honored 
head of prelates whose names will remain in history as analagous with 
Catholic progress and meantime younger Bishops are being consecrated. 
Many of these new ordinaries have been connected intimately with schools 
and have formed: definite opinions on the estate of the superintendent’s 
office. It would seem that they regard the superintendent as the vicar 
general in educational matters and are not content with limiting his con- 
trol to mere parish schools or those of elementary standing, but rather look 
to him to assume prudent control and direction of every elementary and 
high school, every college and university in the diocese. This gives the 
superintendent reason for interest in the qualifications of teachers of all 
grades. 

4. The teaching task, as undertaken by religious teachers and as pre- 
pared for by extension work, is in no small measure a danger to the 
fervor of such teachers. Not only would we have credits towards teacher’s 
certificates earned in Catholic institutes alone but we do believe that super- 
intendents and community supervisors should not lose track of the religious 
in the development of the teacher. The spiritual welfare of the teacher 
in training and in service should be safeguarded at all costs. The welfare 
of our schools cannot be assured if we forget the aid of Christ which is 
more abundant when cleverness of intellect and skill of imparting are 
found alongside intense piety. 


Rev. Joun R. Hacan, D. D., Ph. D.: I believe that I voice the opinion 
of all here present when I say that there is owing to Dr. Jordan apprecia- 
tion and thanks for his painstaking, scholarly and lucid exposition of 
the requirements for high school, normal school and college credits. To 
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lilate in praise of this feature of his paper were to “gild refined gold”, 
Hence I feel that this discussion will serve better its purpose if it con- 
fines itself to consideration of the general attitude of skepticism which 
the superintendents are advised to adopt in dealing with teachers’ credits. 
This attitude and the reasons therefor have been set forth before you. 
Let me direct some remarks from a somewhat different angle which may 
contribute somewhat towards mitigating the severity of our policy of 
scrutiny of teachers’ credits. 

First of all, I do not believe that we shall find much occasion for 
complacency in reviewing what has been done in Catholic teaching circles 
in the matter of granting credits until very recent years. High school 
work, normal school work and work of college grade were being carried 
on in the convents for years. The necessary formalities to make this 
work eligible for credits were generally neglected. That these formalities 
have been complied with in recent years is owing, I believe, not so much 
to insistence from Catholic educational sources as from pressure from out- 
side sources. Dr. Jordan very rightly advises that the teachers be very 
careful to follow the requirements of the State Educational Departments 
and of the several standardizing agencies. Amongst these latter he lists 
the Catholic University and the Catholic Educational Association. I may 
ask whether, in the event of outside agencies questioning the standing 
which affiliation with these two bodies confers, would these two bodies 
protect the institutions which placed themselves under their aegis? 

A superintendent who is alive to his responsibilities will stamp out 
whatever educational wildcatting still exists. However much there may 
or may not have been of this in the past, there is, I believe, very little now 
—our Sisters having been thoroughly instructed in the consequences of this 
by many a sad experience. All the work of professional advancement 
should be done under the auspices of schools holding State charters and, 
whenever possible, belonging to one of the standardizing bodies, such as 
the North Central Association or that of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. 

Now what is the part of the superintendent or of the diocesan school 
board in all this matter? The superintendent should provide facilities for 
the teachers and should insist on the teachers taking advantage of such 
facilities. But once these facilities have been arranged for, once the 
responsibility of the teachers’ credits has been assumed by such properly 
qualified institutions, should the superintendent constitute himself into a 
committee of vigilance and force these teachers to undergo a double 
scrutiny —that of the institution conferring credits and that of the 
diocesan school office? No public school board in the country attempts 
such a measure in the case of students turned out from an institution 
which the school board has approved. Now if the superintendent ascer- 
tains that the credits presented by the teacher emanate from a qualified 
school, he should accept these without question. A qualified school must 
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do its work in accord with the standards of the State and of the asso- 
ciation to which it belongs, or it will lose its charter or membership. We 
are told that in view of impending legislation we should perform such 
scrutiny. It seems to me that the more prudent course is to do what is 
now being done in most places—have the teachers receive diplomas 
which are accepted by the State now. Thus, by our teachers now embark- 
ing on the same ship with the public school teachers, no enemy of the 
Catholic schools will ever be able to sink our teachers without sinking 
the public school teachers at the same time. 

It would, of course, be well if all our Sisters would first complete 
their high school course before entering on their duties. This is a matter 
of plain justice to the Sisters. If all the superintendents would bind 
themselves to such a policy and if they hic et nunc had the authority to 
make their stand possible, it would be well and good. But consider the 
practical aspect of the matter. In the case of a diocesan community, the 
superintendent must fight off every pastor who storms the convent and 
the school board office, demands more Sisters and refuses to take secular 
teachers; the Bishop who insists on opening new schools; the State 
authorities who roundly condemn our overcrowded classrooms. In the 
case of a community which has teachers in several dioceses, what guar- 
antee has the superintendent who insists on this high school requirement 
that his good neighbors will be less insistent and will not receive these 
Sisters with open arms? 

In the matter of normal credits the only wise policy is to take out 
State charters for the normal schools. The diocese may or may not con- 
fer its own normal certificates, but it should surely insist first on the 
teachers receiving State certificates and should assist those in service in 
obtaining life certificates. Now my view of what constitutes such “assis- 
tance” differs, I fear, from that of the speaker. For years past, prac- 
tically all our Sisters have done normal work sufficient to satisfy the 
credit requirements so far as the content is concerned. But until the last 
few years this work had not been done with due regard to certain formali- 
ties justly required by the State. Now, are we to insist that these 
teachers in service who have done such irregular work in the past meet 
the present-day requirements without modification? 

My notion of the assistance that the superintendent may give in this 
matter is for him to confer with the State educational authorities, explain 
the work which our Sisters have done in years past, invite inspection 
of this work and obtain the agreement of the State officials to list for 
credits the solid work done by the Sisters in spite of the fact that this 
work is somewhat irregular from the standpoint of certain formal re- 
quirements. I believe, as a matter of fact, that this is being done now 
rather generally by our superintendents. I know that it was done for the 
public school teachers of Cleveland who had been long in service and 
whose normal work of years ago did not measure up to the present-day 
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demands. On the advice of the State Department of Ohio, this was done 
by the Sisters of the Cleveland diocese, five hundred and twenty of whom 
received their permanent State teaching certificates last year. These cer- 
tificates, bear in mind, were granted after the applications had been passed 
on by the State Examining Board. 

I would apply this same notion of “assistance” to college requirements 
also. Certain college regulations, such as that of one year’s continuous 
residence for the B. A., were never made by educational authorities with 
our Catholic Sisters in view. The very sound idea back of this regulation, 
I suppose, was that the candidate for a degree would not merely gain 
the book knowledge the college had to offer but some of the broadening 
spirit gained by continuous contact with fellow students. Now this is 
impossible in the case of Catholic Sisters. They can not mingle on the 
campus with young boys and girls, nor take part in those many social 
activities which have a really valuable effect on the character. 

The Catholic University insists on this year of residence. It can do 
so with justice, for it has a separate college for the Sisters. But our 
other Catholic colleges shopld interpret this rule with leniency. Our 
sectarian and State universities would not welcome the idea of Catholic 
Sisters living up to the rule of residence in its real signification. Why 
can not some authoritative body, such as the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, take up this matter formally with the standardizing bodies, and 
have a decision rendered which will alleviate the fears of our Catholic 
colleges; for many of these latter refuse to extend their educational 
facilities to our Sisters because of this very ruling which they fear to 
disregard lest they be dropped from the educational associations. In brief, 
without lowering the standards under which the Sisters get their degrees, 
why can not these standards be adjusted so as not to prohibit the pro- 
fessional advancement of our religious? 

No one college can take this matter up satisfactorily, nor perhaps 
even any chain of-colleges. It can be done, | suggest, either by the 
Catholic University, speaking for all the colleges of the country, or by 
the College Department of this Association. I would urge the matter 
on even another ground. I question the dignity of our Catholic colleges 
looking upon the regulations of the standardizing bodies as though such 
regulations were like the laws of the Medes and Persians. I would like 
to contribute a slogan: Regulation without representation is tyranny. 

I question, moreover, the dignity and the usefulness of our Catholic 
colleges belittling one another. If we have no respect for ourselves, can 
we reasonably expect outsiders to have respect for us? We heard to-day 
that degrees conferred by some standard Catholic colleges are looked 
upon askance by other Catholic colleges. This is a very general and 
mutual occupation of our Catholic colleges and universities throughout 
the country, and one on which, on second thought, I will not particularize. 
And yet men stand up yearly in this Association and condemn, rightly, 
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I admit, the attendance of our Sisters at the secular universities, but so 
long as these universities extend to our Sisters an application of common 
sense which our Catholic colleges refuse to extend, you may expect our 
Sisters to frequent these non-Catholic universities. So long, moreover, 
as Catholic colleges maintain this spirit of jealousy and distrust towards 
one another, so long as they question the value of degrees conferred by 
other institutions than their own, so long naturally will our Catholic 
Sisters question ‘he advisability of working for a degree and for credits 
which are viewed with suspicion by their own co-religionists. 

Over the portals of our Catholic colleges could be carved these two 
inscriptions: “Every man’s hand against him and his hand against every 
man”; and “A man’s enemies, shall they not be those of his own 
household”? And I might add that the College Department of this 
Association might ponder over the text, “A house divided against itself 
shall fall”. 

Apropos of this matter of conferring college degrees, let me say a 
few words about our priests. It is the common sense practice of this 
university to admit to their M. A. priests who have passed an approved 
seminary course. On the other hand a great chain of Catholic colleges 
in the Middle West have refused to admit such priests to the M. A. 
degree but have forced them to undergo a year of strict residence because 
of the ruling of the North Central Association as to the last year of 
residence. The practice of the Catholic University is substantially the 
same as that of Columbia and of the University of Wisconsin; and, as 
I was lately informed formally, this practice will be adopted by Westerr 
Reserve University. Does not this bear out whatever strictures I have 
uttered against our Catholic colleges? 

If, however, the proper precautions were taken by our seminaries, this 
difficulty in the case of priests would not exist. And every superintendent 
realizes keenly the need of the ordinary degrees amongst the younger 
priests so that these may assist in diocesan high school work and in Sisters’ 
normal schools. Quite recently, Dr. Leutner, dean of Adelbert College of 
Western Reserve University, expressed to me his wonderment that a 
Catholic priest, after passing through twenty years of study, emerges from 
the seminary finally without any degree whatsoever. “Why,” he asked 
(as, indeed, any number of our non-Catholic brethren ask), “can not the 
seminaries take out charters to confer degrees; or in case this is impossible, 
why can not they link up with the local Catholic college or university so 
that this latter can confer the degree?” 

At the end of his philosophy course in the seminary, every seminarian 
who has passed the test is entitled, on the basis of work done, to an A. B. 
After one or two additional years in the theology department, during which 
he takes certain courses which normally lead to the M. A., such as Greek, 
English and history, why can he not be presented for the M. A.? During 
the remaining two years the more promising students could in addition to 
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their ordinary work devote themselves to the especial research in one 
or the other branches of history, languages or even theology, and receive 
finally the Ph. D. In Rome, the last two years of theology are thus 
spent on research work leading to the D. D. You will answer, perhaps, 
that the subjects which the seminarian would have to take up are not 
amongst those listed for the Ph. D. I answer to that that if the Seminary 
Department of the C. E. A. were to present its case to the standardizing 
bodies of the country, the program outlined above could be carried through 
and the degrees would have all due recognition. 

As we gaze on the spectacle of the seminary and the local college refus- 
ing to cooperate, of the various Catholic colleges throughout the country 
belittling one another, what hope can we entertain that the problem of 
the professional advancement of our teachers can be satisfactorily cared 
for by Catholic means as at present conducted? Can we then expect that 
the superintendent will take unqualifiedly the recommendations as to ob- 
taining credits which issue from these institutions? What we want is 
_ real assistance, not merely insistence on regulations which, applied to 
the case of our religious, violate every instinct of common sense. 

I wish, in conclusion, to thank Dr. Jordan for outlining so clearly 
to us the vexing matter of credits. But as I consider how the Catholic 
higher institutions of the country have interpreted the existing regula- 
tions in the case of our Sisters, I can not agree to adopt their general 
rigorous and exacting policy of scrutinizing credits. Nor do I think 
that the superintendent should subject his Sisters to a double scrutiny — 
that of the institution which State chartered and standardized, confers the 
credits, and that of the school board office. In religious policy I do not 
believe in being more Catholic than is Rome; and in educational policy 
I do not believe in being more circumspect than are our great universities 
and the various States. 
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If one were to conduct a general investigation in a community 
of several thousand souls, interesting though perhaps not unfor- 
seen facts would be brought to light.. A study of relative heights 
of adults would show a small percentage of persons who are 
extremely short, an increasing percentage of individuals as the 
height increased, until we reach the range of a few inches within 
which forty to fifty per cent of the adults would fall. Going 
beyond this range the number of persons would gradually de- 
crease until as the extremely tall individuals were reached the 
percentage would dwind’e away to almost nothing. The middle 
forty to fifty per cent are considered as being of normal or average 
height, neither short nor tall. 

Approximately the same distribution would be found verified 
if any other physical characteristic were taken as the basis of the 
study. In much the same way ‘the same individuals could be dis- 
tributed according to their mental ability or general intelligence. 
Starting with the middle or average group and moving in either 
direction the percentage would decrease until at the respective 
extremes would be found the exceptionally dull and the excep- 
tionally bright. An approximation to the same would be found 
in the study of any mental or character trait. All degrees of 
sensitiveness might be found. Variations in zeal, ambition, 
vigor, courage and determination would be in evidence. Some 
persons would be found responsive to the wishes of others to a 
fault, while at the other extreme would be those who would 
accept no task from another. Between these extremes is the 
large so-called “normal” or average group. 

The schools of the country have been planned and administered 
almost exclusively for the average children, under the logical 
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and natural scheme of the greatest good for the greatest number. 
There can be no criticism of the plan of caring in the best way 
for the largest number. Yet it seems evident that educational 
attention has been centered on the deve'opment of the group up 
to the capacity of the group to the neglect, at least in part, of 
the possibilities of individua's. Before school attendance became 
compulsory it was possible for the school to exclude the children 
who did not fit in well with the regular classes. Since all must 
now attend, more effort is being spent in trying to adapt the work 
to the needs of varying types of individuals. The training of 
normal or average children will of necessity always occupy the 
greater amount of time and effort; but it is likely that individual 
differences deserve more consideration than they have been wont 
to receive. Since all children who can profit thereby must at- 
tend school, someone is obliged to provide the best possib!e 
training for them. 

The term “exceptional child” is usually taken to refer to every 
individual who in some manner or other markedly differs from the 
majority of children of the same age. Furthermore, the term 
is usually restricted to those differences which have to do with 
the educational possibilities of those concerned. The differences 
are those which mark off particular children as requiring atten- 
tion or provisions that are unnecessary or undesirable for the 
larger “average” group. 

Exceptional children may be classified as such under one or 
more of three main headings, — physically, mentally and morally. 
Consider each class. 

Physically, children may be exceptional in a great variety of 
ways. The chief divergences result from sense defects such as 
blindness or deafness, either partial or comp‘ete; speech defects, 
defects due to developmental or accidental causes which make 
the child a cripple, abnormalities of height or weight, and nervous 
disorders of various kinds. 

Mentally, exceptional children may be found diverging from the 
norma! in two directions. On the one side will be found those 
whose general native ability is somewhat or markedly below the 
average, while on the other side will be found the especially bright 
or precocious ind‘viduals. In addition to these might be noted 
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those who are suffering from mental disturbances and classed 
as abnormal. The mentally abnormal may be considered rather 
among the physically exceptional, since in most cases there is 
found a physical basis or predisposition. 

Morally, exceptional children are those who show in varying 
degrees a lack of the sense of responsibility, lack of sense of 
shame in the face of wrong conduct, and lack of a sense of obliga- 
tion and duty, together with criminal tendencies. 

That children of the above types of exceptional condition are 
to be found needs no lengthy confirmation, particularly in re- 
gard to the more striking examples. However, when the condi- 
tion is less pronounced it may quite easily be overlooked or 
misunderstood. 

1. In the fietd of physical defects no teacher, for example, 
would fail to understand or take into account total deafness or 
total blindness in a child. However, it has been discovered fre- 
quently that children have for months and years labored under 
partial deafness or very bad eyesight, while teachers interpreted 
the !ack of achievement to mental deficiency. Abnormalities of 
height or weight are sources of very little difficulty, although in 
some instances they seem to be the sources or accompaniments 
of over-sensitiveness and the like which may hinder normal de- 
velopment of character. Nervous disorders are in almost all cases 
founded on a neurotic constitution. Among these are epilepsy, 
hysteria, St. Vitus dance, and the so-called neurotic condition of 
childhood, which may be the forerunner of later serious nervous 
breakdowns or insanity. 

2. In the case of mentally exceptional children the facts are 
less easy to discover. At the same time the problem is more 
pronounced and more prevalent than is the case with physical 
defects or abnormalities. It is estimated that approximately two 
per cent of the population is comprised of persons who are 
definitely feeb!e-minded and therefore socially incompetent. The 
individuals who are lowest in the scale of mentality offer no prob- 
lem to the ordinary school, because their condition is such that 
they are never sent to school. Some of the higher types of 
feeb'e-minded, however, do become school problems and fre- 
quently difficult ones. But the real task of the school is to deal 
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adequately with the much larger group which as far as general 
mental ability is concerned is noticeably below average but can- 
not be considered feeble-minded. Various studies indicate that 
approximately fifteen per cent of all school children belong to 
this group. These are the individuals who are retarded from one 
to three years on the basis of their age. They manifest s'owness 
of comprehension, poor discrimination, poor reasoning powers. 
weak memory, etc. They are capable of learning but at a much 
slower rate than their fellows. ‘They are sufficiently capable so 
as not to require institutional care, yet unable to parallel the 
progress of the class in which they are found. 

These children comprising what has been termed the “border- 
line” group, are the ones who clog the machinery of the school. 
How often do we not hear the complaint of teachers “if I only 
could bring the slow children up to standard or get rid of them 
how much better the rest could do!” It is but natural for the 
teacher to devote a disproportionate amount of time to the pupils 
who meet with greater obstacles in their learning. The condi- 
tion is magnified by the knowledge of the teacher that group 
instruction is seriously handicapped unless approximately the 
same achievement is reached by all. The prob'em assumes real 
magnitude when stated in figures which are at least proximate. 
Even if we were to reduce the number of borderline cases to 
ten per cent it means that in a school of 500, 50 are holding back 
450. Ina city with a Catholic school enrollment of 15,000, 1,500 
individuals are constituting a big and serious prob!em that as yet 
is receiving scant attention in most systems. 

On the other side of the average group is found an equally 
large number of pupils who are of more than average ability. 
The problem presented by these is less noticeable because in 
general they are able to accomplish what is required of them. 
Yet there is a real danger involved in their treatment, in that 
their very ability may be their undoing if not kept active up to 
capacity. Their treatment, however, is more easily handled than 
in the case of the backward group. 

Exceptional mentality is not confined in any marked degree 
to particular classes or particular schools, but is found quite 
generally in all schools and in all classes, with, of course, varia- 
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tions 1n the percentage. A few weeks ago a group of teaching 
Sisters were asked to write brief descriptions of exceptional 
children being taught in their classes this year. With your in- 
dulgence I will read three of these descriptions which are typical: 


From a fifth grade teacher: “John is fifteen years old, 
Three years ago he was in the fourth grade. His work there 
hardly amounted to the work of a seven-year old child. Pro- 
motion to a higher grade at the end of the term was out of the 
question. He was kept back as a very dull and retarded pupil. 
Last year he was promoted to the fifth grade, not because of his 
work but his size. His reading could be compared with that of 
a third grader. He does addition fairly well but beyond that 
nothing more. In his written spelling he never gets more than 
one word correct. Although he is able to read certain words he 
is unable to copy them correctly from the book. He is very in- 
attentive. He finds no interest in any of his studies. The only 
thing he does enjoy is drawing. In this he is very successful. 
He is a great disturber and greatly annoys the pupils.” 

A fifth grade teacher in another school writes: “Robert is ten 
years and six months old. Mental age 16.4. Needs to make no 
effort to learn. He grasps everything readily. Arithmetic is a 
pleasure to him. He is very active in school as well as at play. 
At times he is very cheerful and happy, then again cross. He is 
easily offended. His whole appearance, especially his eyes, show 
that he is an exceptionally talented boy.” 

A seventh grade teacher from a third school describes one of 
her pupils as follows: “John is about five feet ten inches tall 
and rather awkward, and is fourteen years of age. He is back- 
ward in all his studies. His work is below par in every way. 
For instance, in reading he will miscall almost every word; spell- 
ing grades from 30 to 60 daily; and this is the same with all his 
work. Yet he has the utmost confidence in his ability. Will try 
to argue in his defense, and his argument usually means nothing. 
When he is called upon to recite he will say almost anything and 
feel that he has produced a perfect recitation. When given a 
study period he seems to have no power of concentration and 
will sit and gaze about the room and smile at anyone that happens 
to look in his direction. I may add that this child went into the 
eighth grade in September, but as he could do none of the review 
work of the seventh grade he was put back.” 

These are but a few examp!es of exceptional mentality such 
as are found in every school and are familiar to any teacher 


of experience. 
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In the field of exceptional morality are classed the individuals 
who do not seem to respond to the ordinary regulations of con- 
duct imposed upon them. They may manifest tendencies to lying, 
stealing, destructiveness or sexual abuses. It is difficult to outline 
the possible factors contributing to such a condition. Among 
the factors in most instances will be found such things as faulty 
or easy-going home training, lack of insistence on religious prac- 
tices, lack of an understanding of obligations, together with un- 
favorable or unhappy home surroundings and companionships. 
Whatever the causes in individual cases may be the fact remains 
that there are such problems in every school system. 

So far we have tried to outline briefly and in a general way 
the problem of exceptional children as they are to be met in 
school work. The task of presenting practical remedial measures 
is considerably more difficult and open to question. There are 
those who are willing to recognize the facts but who hesitate 
to attempt improvement on the assumption that exceptional in- 
dividuals will somehow sometime solve their own problems. 
However, most educators agree that something can and should 
be done to provide for the interests of these children. A few 
measures may be suggested that are possible of achievement with- 
out involving insurmountable difficulties. 

I. On the subject of physically exceptional children, atten- 
tion was called to the blind, the deaf and the crippled. 

(a) Private institutions have been operated under Catholic 
auspices here and there for many years for the instruction of 
blind and deaf children. In most instances, however, the chil- 
dren attending these schools must be removed from their homes 
and instructed at considerable expense to their parents. Since 
the percentage of totally blind or totally deaf is extremely small 
it is very doubtful whether the parish school system will ever be 
in a position to provide for them. 

(b) In the case of cripped children the same situation is 
verified, and it seems that the public school system or some other 
agency is better qualified to handle the situation. In Toledo, for 
example, crippled children are called for at their homes each 
morning, brought to a central school, provided for in the way 
of medical attention, food, schooling, recreation and rest during 
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the day and brought back home in the evening. It seems very un- 
likely that the Catholic schools cou'd duplicate such effective work 
without assuming a very heavy and apparently unnecessary 
financial burden. 

(c) As to the other exceptional physical conditions, such as 
abnormalities of weight or height, undernourishment, defective 
vision, defective hearing, hysteria, St. Vitus dance, and tendencies 
to mental abnormalities, the most important provision to be made 
by the school authorities is recognition of the facts. Many de- 
fects may be checked if detected early in their development. The 
checking in most instances is a matter to be handled by a physi- 
cian. The detection, however, often devolves upon the teacher. 
Teachers, therefore, should be instructed so that they may recog- 
nize irregularities at their outset and bring them to the attention 
of the parents who may be entirely unaware of any unusual con- 
dition in their children. Regular physical examinations in con- 
nection with the health work of the schools will discover most 
of the dangers. In the case of mental peculiarities, usually de- 
veloping on the basis of a neurotic condition, the teacher may 
often be in a position to do an immense amount of good. The 
proper treatment of emotional, oversensitive, unstable and erratic 
children may mean the prevention of serious mental breakdown 
later in life. To deal with such children in the same fashion as 
with normal individuals may lead to unforseen complications. To 
ridicule an oversensitive child may easily cause him to withdraw 
within himself and develop an abnormal attitude toward life in 
general. Too often the real situation is overlooked or misunder- 
stood and the case of Johnny is dismissed as being merely another 
examp!e of a “queer” or “peculiar” pupil. An active interest and 
a fundamental understanding of possibilities might easily solve 
the problem. 

2. What may be done with the mentally exceptional, that is, 
the exceptionally dull and exceptionally bright? 

(a) The problem of the exceptionally dull is a serious one, 
as was indicated earlier. It is certainly no exaggeration to say 
that at least ten per cent of all school children are so lacking 
in general ability as to be unable to progress through school at 
the normal rate. Our provision in general schools must always 
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be chiefly for the advantage of the largest number. While the 
dull (meluding some who are definitely feeble-minded) remain 
in our regular classes one of two conditions must prevail: either 
the work of the class wi'l progress at a rate beyond the capacity 


of the weaker individuals to the neglect of what they might ac- 


complish, or the backward group will receive excessive attention, 
with a consequent lessening of the standards of class achieve- 
ment. 

Another adjustment, however, seems possible. It is within the 
reach of our means to make some special provision for seriously 
retarded chi'dren. On the basis of our present parish school 
system with individual parishes furnishing their own equip- 
ment, it is hardly possible to build up or maintain separate 
school plants for this type of exceptional children. But it would 
seem to be possible to establish special “opportunity” classes in 
the larger schools or to set aside a room or several rooms in 
different schools conveniently located, which pupi!s from neigh- 
boring parish schools could make use of. In these schools or 
classes certain minimum standards could be reached which would 
do away with the problem of retardation by demanding of the 
children work of the quality and rate that is adjusted to their 
capacity. No specialized training need be required of the teach- 
ers of such classes excepting that they should be able to handle 
a certain amount of manual and household training. The equip- 
ment would be practically the same as that of any other class, 
with some provision for sewing, cooking, and the like, which 
could be the same equipment as that used by the other regular 
classes. The work of such a class would not differ much in its 
nature as compared with that of others, but rather in its extent 
and rate of progress. The teachers would be free to adapt the 
work to the abilities of the pupils without feeling that time was 
being sacrificed by a larger and more capable group. 

A workable plan of se'ecting the pupils for such classes should 
be carefully chosen. A possible plan would be thoroughly to 
investigate the case of every child who has failed of promotion 
twice and is below the fifth or sixth grade. The investigation 
wou!d consider all contributing factors, particularly physical con- 
ditions and home surroundings. A careful mental test by a com- 
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petent examiner should be given but not relied on exclusively. 
The combined data should give a basis for a decision which would 
be approximately correct, but which would not be irrevocable or 
necessarily determined if afterwards discovered to be incorrect. 

This is only a brief statement of the problem and a possible 
solution. It is not an attempt to map out a clear and proved 
plan. The dull child constitutes a serious problem that is not as 
yet being adequately met in our schools. 

The exceptionally bright child offers a problem much easier 
of solution. For a time it was strongly recommended that such 


4 - @ . 
be advanced and promoted ahead of their fellows as rapidly 
I s 


as their abilities wou'd warrant. This offers difficulties by way 
of conceit, sense of superiority, mixing young individuals with 
older, etc., which have been found to react harmfully. It.is more 
frequently recommended at the present time that the bright pupil 
be kept with his normal age group but that he be given extra work 
to broaden him and increase his quantity of information on a 
topic rather than to require the minimum and then promote him. 
This plan seems to be more in agreement with normal develop- 
ment yet does not allow ability to be idle. Idleness must be 
avoided at all cost. 

3. The treatment of exceptional morality seems to lie chiefly 
in the development of deeper religious training. Where the diffi- 
culty is not complicated by exceptional physical or mental condi- 
tions the training may often be accomplished in school. Emphasis 
on ideals of conduct, the use of the tneans of salvation, reasons 
for personal responsibility, our relations to our Creator and our 
duties to Him properly explained and used as motives, may do 
much towards developing solid moral character. Where the 
fundamental home training and surroundings are faulty the case 
may be difficult to handle satisfactorily in the ordinary classroom. 
Although some c'asses of exceptional morality may be difficult 
to deal with, the difficulties involved do not free us from the 
obligation to provide for them. If we are responsible for the re- 
ligious development of normal children, we have even a more 
serious responsibility towards those who are particularly in need 
of religious influence. In the Second Chapter, Verses 16 and 
17 of the Gospel of St. Mark we read, “And the Scribes and 
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Pharisees, seeing that he ate with publicans and sinners, said to 
His disciples: Why doth your master eat and drink with publi- 
cans and sinners? Jesus hearing this, saith to them: They that 
are well have no need of a physician, but they that are sick. For 
I came not to call the just, but sinners.” 


In conclusion it may be said that the exceptional child in all 
his variations of kind and degree offers us one of the big prob- 
lems needing solution in the near future. The problem has not 
been solved nor has much been done towards attempting a sys- 
tematic solution. Our developments are such, however, that 
there is reason to expect that a satisfactory solution of at least 
some difficulties is not far in the future. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. J. Avsert Hatpr, O. S. B.: In the very interesting and instructive 
paper just read to us Father Kirsch has treated the problem under three 
heads: physical, mental, and moral. In our discussion let us observe the 
same order. 

From THE Puysicat Point or View.—The health of the children should 
be a matter of serious concern to school administrators. The school is 
an institution created for the development and education of youth. 
Physical development is just as important as mental development; in 
fact the latter to a large extent is directly dependent upon the former. 
Not infrequently we find school children who are making but little prog- 
ress in their studies; they may be either listless or restless in the class 
and oftentimes are a disciplinary problem to the teacher. An intelligence 
test reveals a high intelligence quotient. A medical diagnosis, however, 
reports decayed teeth, defective vision, bad tonsils or under-nutrition. 
Unless corrective measures are applied the child’s case is hopeless. 

The school owes to society a certain amount of supervision over the 
children’s health for the average parent can not be expected to keep 
abreast of the contributions of science to health. Consider by way of 
illustration the question of vitamines. Recent researches in physiology 
show that it is not merely a question of a certain number of calories 
that the organism requires, or a certain amount of proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates, but that health, growth and proper development are de- 
pendent upon substances of an unknown chemical nature, viz., the vita- 
mines that are found in particular food-stuffs. Paradoxical as it may 
sound a person may be overfed and at the same time undernourished. 
Not only are parents for the most part unaware of the progress of science 
but in many instances they are ignorant of (or at least indifferent to) 
the fundamental canons of health and hygiene. 
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The supervisory methods employed by the school over a child’s health 
should be both corrective and prophylactic. 

1. Corrective: Every school should provide for a physical examina- 
tion of every child, but if this is not possible, at least a medical diagnosis 
should be provided for those children who manifest indications of 
physical defects. This point will be given further consideration when 
we come to discuss the school clinic and the social service department 
operating in conjunction with it. 

2. Prophylactic: (a) Emphasis should be placed on the instruction 
given to the children regarding the proper care of health. Such instruc- 
tion is too frequently neglected. Teachers must be made to realize that 
this type of instruction takes precedence over their favorite arithmetic 
and grammar. (b) Parent-teacher associations should be established in 
every community and lectures given occasionally by medical men or others 
versed in the principles of physiology and hygiene. 

From THE MENTAL Point or View. — Father Kirsch has called your 
attention to the fact that the intelligence of a group selected at random 
(such as we find in our schools) shows a wide variation between two 
extremes, on the one hand the extremely dull (we are leaving out of 
consideration feeble-mindedness, imbecility and idiocy) — and on the other 
hand exceptionally bright children. The data that has been collected on 
the subject indicate that thirty-three and one-third per cent of the popu- 
lation have an intelligent quotient of 95 to 106; thirty-three and one-third 
per cent below 95 and thirty-three and one-third per cent above 106. 
These figures point to the mistake of our old traditional method of adapt- 
ing our teaching of the class to the average child, or as is very fre- 
quently the case, to the dullards ‘of the class. If the teacher sets the 
pace according to the abilities of the average child she proceeds too rapidly 
for the dull children and too slowly for the very bright children. A 
serious problem consequently confronts the educator of to-day. How is 
it going to be solved? 

In the first place let us see what formal provision is being made for 
the subnormal and supernormal child. In the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion for 1916-18 published by the Bureau of Education, we learn that in 
1900 nineteen State schools, ten private schools (and in 1913 fifty-two 
city day schools) offered some kind of special training for subnormal 
children. In 1918 this number had increased to forty-three State schools, 
one hundred and thirty-one city day schools and thirty-two private schools. 
Those who are interested in the various methods employed in these schools 
may be recommended to read a bulletin issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, “Provision for Exceptional Children in Public Schools” by J. H. 
Van Sickle, L. Wilmer and L. P. Ayres. Diocesan superintendents should 
derive considerable profit from a study of this bulletin. Although it 
was published in 1911 the methods described are no doubt for the most 
part the same to-day as fourteen years ago. 
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In this report we are told, with regard to exceptionally bright children 
that “Several cities have made provision for the more rapid progress of 
gifted pupils by gathering them into centers where under especially skilled 
teachers they pursue a curriculum modified by the early introduction of 
some of the high school studies.” “It is probable,” the report continues, 
“that very many men have been induced to see more clearly the necessity 
of providing for the gifted child, since so much attention has been given 
to the backward and defective child.” 

In this same report, however, we are told that at that time only five 
cities were known to have special classes for exceptionally gifted children. 
A questionnaire was sent out to city superintendents of schools wherein 
it was asked if special classes had been formed in the city for gifted 
children. “Fifty-four superintendents answered yes but it seems quite 
certain that the great majority of those answering thus regard some 
form of flexible grading as the special provision meant.” 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913 we read 
that thirty-six cities reported for the first time that special provision 
was made in the schools for exceptional children. It is important to 
note that of these thirty-six only four were for gifted children as against 
fifteen for feeble-minded and subnormal children. Only very scant refer- 
ence to the provision made in the schools for exceptionally bright children 
is found in the Biennial Survey of Education issued by the Bureau of 
Education for 1916-18. As to the Catholic schools, Dr. James H. Ryan, 
Executive Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Council Department 
of Education, informs me that he “knows nothing that is being done in 
a formal way for the gifted child in Catholic schools.” With Mr. Crowley 
he “went over some of the superintendents’ reports but found only the 
briefest mention of the fact that there was such a problem.” These re- 
ports show quite clearly that considerably more attention has been given 
to the subnormal than to the supernormal child; that relatively little 
formal provision has been made in the public schools, and _ practically 
none in the Catholic schools, for the unusually gifted child. 

If I may make a friendly criticism of Father Kirsch’s paper, I would 
say that to me it seems satisfactory provision for the exceptionally 
bright child offers a much more difficult problem than providing for the 
very dull child. The gifted children are the future leaders of society; 
they should become the world’s thinkers. The bright child grasps a 
subject quickly and becomes restless while the teacher is trying to hammer 
the same matter into the head of a dullard. For this reason he oftentimes 
loses interest in the classwork. Any one who has observed the teacher 
and the children in the classroom has noticed how the bright child wastes 
an enormous amount of energy squirming around in his seat and begging 
“Sister please” to be allowed to answer the questions over which the 
dullard is painfully scratching his head. Many of these children could 
easily complete the work of the eight grades in six years. It is unfortunate 
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that they are retarded two years. The prolonged course of studies re- 
quired of professional and university students argues against a waste of 
time in the child’s academic career. 


The problem of providing properly for the exceptionally bright child 
is a serious one. Its solution will require careful study on the part of 
our educators. The difficulty lies chiefly in advancing the pupil without 
skipping a grade and thereby maintaining the continuity of the curriculum. 
I am sorry to say that I have not gone deeply into the subject myself 
and consequently have no suggestions of any importance to offer. The 
difficulties inherent in the problem, however, should not overawe us; they 
should rather stimulate us to greater efforts toward its solution. Until 
we make a substantial modification in our grading system, teachers may 
find some profitable suggestions for dealing with the supernormal child in 
the following quotation taken from The Education of Exceptional Children 
by J. L. Horn (p. 121): 


“Dr. Henry feels that even in following more or less closely the 
standard course of study additions might be made by adding a consider- 
able quantity of outside material of a cultural nature, much of -which 
might well be supplied by the pupils themselves. This added material 
mizht include, among many others, such things as extended supplementary 
reading of standard literature mainly for appreciation ; dramatization, 
pageantry, free discussion of the important topics in the news of the day, 


the yer of newspaper clippings correlating with the work in civics 
and hygiene, the illustration of history and geography with such relics, 
costumes, utensils, etc., as are available or can be procured, especially 
those which the pupils are able to bring; enrichment of the work in his- 
tory by some consideration of industrial history, study of local city and 
State industries in connection with the work in geography and so on 
through a long list.” 


THE PROBLEM FROM THE Mora Point oF View. — Father Kirsch has 
very properly stressed the importance of religious training for the moral 
guidance of children. But oftentimes moral problems are essentially 
psychological problems. This fact has been emphasized by Dr. Wm. 
Healy in three instructive and interesting books, The Individual Delinquent, 
Honesty, and Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. Stealing, truancy and 
other types of mistemeanor can frequently be traced to emotional com- 
plexes, mental conflicts and various other mental mechanisms. Psy- 
chological treatment sometimes clears up the difficulties in the child’s 
mind, thereby rendering the religious aids that are offered him more 
effective. 

With the facilities at our disposal in a number of the larger cities it 
should be possible to conduct a clinic for school children. A clinic of 
this nature should have three departments, medical, psychological and 
social service. The teacher might send her problem children to the clinic 
where they would first be given a medical diagnosis and then their mental 
problems analyzed by the psychologist. The social service worker by 
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visiting and observing the homes of the children could in many instances 
bring about the necessary changes in the environment through instruction 
tactfully given the parents. The environmental factors that affect the 
child’s health as well as those which have an influence on his moral life 
might frequently be corrected in this manner. In those cities where it 
is impossible to conduct a clinic for the problem child, care should be 
taken that there is at least one teacher in the school who has pursued the 
study of dynamic psychology and sociology. The problem child could be 
referred to this teacher. 

The program outlined in this discussion may seem too elaborate to 
be practical but in reality it is not as impractical as at first thought it 
appears. Take the question of the clinic. A number of mental clinics 
have been created in various cities within the past few years. Why can 
not the Catholic school system of a diocese operate clinics for problem 
children? Our hospitals would afford us the necessary floor space and 
equipment gratis. Many Catholic physicians would be willing to devote 
a few hours each week to this work for a nominal sum. In every diocese 
we find a number of Catholic young ladies with a college education who 
are not obliged to earn their own livelihood and consequently are employed 
at no particular work. It should not be difficult to arouse their interest in 
the social service department and to employ them at a figure that would 
not precipitate the diocese into bankruptcy. In a number of dioceses 
priests are engaged in teaching in high schools and colleges. Some of 
these could be easily prepared to handle the psychological department 
of the clinic. 

Although it may be impossible for the diocesan superintendent to 
adopt the program that has been suggested it is important that. he recog- 
nize the import of the problem that has been under discussion. Once 
he appreciates its significance, he will employ all the resources at his 
command to make satisfactory provision for the exceptional child. With 
Father Kirsch we are optimistic enough to believe that “Our develop- 
ments are such, however, that there is reason to expect that a satisfactory 
solution of at least some difficulties is not far in the future.” 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TuEspDAY, JUNE 30, 1925, 11 A. M. 

The first meeting of the Deaf-Mute section was held in the 
Cathedral High School on Tuesday afternoon. The delegates 
were addressed by Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, President of the 
Section, and a paper “Observation on Deaf-Mutism in Europe” 
was read by Rev. H. J. Kaufman of Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Eugene J. Gehl read a paper on “Deaf Children in High 
Schools” written by a Sister of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. This 
was followed by a paper on “Motion Pictures in Educational 
Work” by a Sister of St. Joseph of Buffalo, N. Y. 


SECOND SESSION 
WeEDNEsDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 

This meeting at the De Paul Institute for the Deaf was one of 
the most interesting of its kind ever held by the Deaf-Mute Section 
of the Association. The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : 

“Religious Instruction in the Third Grade”, by a Sister of St. 
Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Philadalphia, Pa., and a 
Sister from St. Francis Xavier School, Baltimore, Md.: ‘“Read- 
ing in the Third Grade”, by a teacher from St. Joseph Institute, 
Girls’ Department, West Chester, N. Y.; “Nature Study in the 
Third Grade”, by a Sister of Charity, St. Rita’s School, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Speech Teaching’’, by a Sister of Charity, 
De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Language Development in 
the Thrid Grade”, by a teacher from St. Joseph Institute, Boys’ 
Department, West Chester, N. Y. 
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This excellent school, the De Paul Institute, conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent De Paul, was open for inspec- 
tion and the delegates were entertained in a most hospitable man- 
ner. Demonstrations in oral work given by the different classes 
gave evidence of careful training by efficient and devoted teachers. 
During the afternoon a special conference was held by the priests 
attending the convention and matters pertaining to missionary 
work among the deaf were discussed. 


THIRD SESSION 
Tuurspay, 9:30 A. M. 

On Thursday morning a paper, “Archbishop Moeller, the 
Friend of the Deaf’, was read by Rev. H. J. Waldhaus of St. 
Rita’s Schoo!, Lockland. The conference was addressed by 
Bishop Shahan, the President General, and Rev. Thomas Coakley, 
D. D., of Pittsburgh. 

At the election of officers Rev. H. J. Waldhaus was chosen 
for the third time to fill the position of Chairman. Besides 
Father Waldhaus the following priests attended: Rev. M. J. 
Purtell, S. J., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. W. Heitker, Cincinnati; Rev. 
C. Hoffman, S. J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. E. J. Gehl, St. Francis, 
Wis.; Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. H. Kaufmann, 
Detroit, Mich.; Rev. John Lyons of Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Rev. 
D. D. Higgins, C. SS. R., New Orleans, La. 

Representatives were present from the following schools: St. 
Rita’s School, Lockland, Ohio; St. Joseph’s Institute, West 
Chester, N. Y.; St. John’s Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Ephpheta 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Archbishop Ryan Memorial, Philadelphia ; 
De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, St. Francis Xavier School, Balti- 
mire, Md., and St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 


S1sTER M. CoNnsTANTIA, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, LE COUTEULX ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A prominent educator, speaking on visualization as a factor 
in education recently said, “Visual aids are as old as education 
itself.” The truth of this statement is apparent in the history 
of pictures and their utilization as educational factors, which 
dates back to the first crude drawings carved in stone by primitive 
man. Since that time photographs, illustrated texts, maps and 
drawings have been interwoven in the structure of pedagogy, but 
in the education of the deaf they have been especially associated. 
Long before this popular method became prominent in modern 
educational systems, teachers of the deaf were utilizing visual 
aids in the schools of America and Europe. Under a less pre- 
tentious name perhaps, but with none the less effective results, 
educators were striving to develop the mind of the deaf child by 
every available means that could appeal to the sense of sight. 

3ut visualization in its broader sense is not the subject to be 
considered in this paper. If it were, how comparatively easy the 
undertaking. What recollections we have of evenings spent in 
the enjoyment of the stereopticon from which the children de- 
rived wholesome pleasure and valuab'e instruction. The day 
of the still picture, however, has waned ; the more or less valuable 
slides have been relegated to the collection of antiques; “the slow 
pictures”, as the children call them, have lost their power to 
charm, and whether we like it or not we are confronted with the 
problem of the newest contribution to illustrative teaching — 
namely, the motion picture. 

_ Many and extravagant claims have been made for the film as 
an educational factor but in spite of the great growth of the use 
(529) 
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of films in schools and colleges, educators are far from being 
unanimous in the approval of their use. It cannot be disputed 
however, that the motion picture, if properly handled, has a real 
educational value. State and nation have liberally provided a 
wealth of material for distribution in the schools. These pic- 
tures bring to the children a seeing knowledge of the world, 
its people, their activities and customs. Because of this the value 
of the educational film in schools for the deaf cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Supplementary to the often uninteresting texts, it has been 
found helpful to present scenic features of the different countries 
which are being studied by geography classes. Among the better 
films of this kind are the Burton Holmes Travelogue series, in 
which the children may take imaginary trips to cities and famous 
scenes of the old world or become familiar with the wonderful 
scenery of our own country; again they may sail down the Nile 
past the palms and pyramids of Egypt or with Nanook of the 
North witness the wonders of the land of the midnight sun. 

Though the weekly programs at St. Mary’s are not always dis- 
tinguished for their educational character, an effort is made to 
have at least two such reels, consisting of industrial projects, 
natural history or items of current interest. 

So, too, with classes in history, it is a delightful change to 
turn from the arid page of date and data to enjoy for an hour 
the events of the chivalrous times “When Knighthood was in 
Flower.” From the age of the crusades down to the coming 
of the last transport into New York harbor, the world’s history 
passes in review. The story of the past is most interestingly 
unfolded by productions like, Chronicles of American History, 
The Story of Columbus, America and the Dramatic Life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Such pictures serve not only to visualize the 
events of the historical past but also to impart lessons of patriot- 
ism and love of country. 

Perhaps it is in connection with the English and reading classes 
that the motion picture attains its highest value. Many of the 
old English classics have been faithfully reproduced and are most 
helpful for the clearness and accuracy with which the message 
of the masterpieces may be given to the children. Teachers of 
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the deaf are fully conscious of the comparative inability of their 
pupils to read inte!ligently and with appreciation the books of 


literary value. Hemmed in on every side by the limitations of 
nature, lack of time, and environment, the average deaf pupil 
has merely covered in a superficial manner the literature assigned 
for the completion of the grade work. To offset their great 
loss the screen-picture of the classics brings the children face to 
face with the thoughts of the masters. 

Beautiful old myths and legends which have never entered 
into the life ot the deaf child are so attractively presented in 
motion pictures that he may become as familiar with them as his 
hearing brothers and sisters. In the old fairy tales, Snow White, 
Cinderella and the Seven Swans, there is a fascination for the 
pupil that kindles in him a desire to know more and more of the 
beauty and wonder contained in stories. This will eventually 
lead to the reading of the otherwise uninteresting classics and a 
great deal has been unconsciously accomplished in acquiring the 
reading habit. And so with the Shakespearean plays, King 
Lear, Macbeth and Hamlet — how few of even the advanced deaf 
students can give the time for the study or reading of these? 
Silas Marner, The Vision of Sir Launfal, Evangeline and Miles 
Standish are among the many screen productions which are de- 
serving of special mention. 

While a great deal has been done in the production of fi'ms 
along the line of Bible stories and religion, it is to be regretted 
that the number of really good productions is limited. Besides 
the pictures distributed by the Catholic Art, we have been able 
to secure The Eternal Light, The Great Redeemer and the Pas- 
sion Play, which are among the best of that type of picture. 

Just to what extent the motion picture is valuable as an edu- 
cational factor, or how far it may tend to promote intellectual 
activity, is difficult indeed to determine; but this may be safely 
asserted, that with an unfailing supply of good pictures, and 
guarded by a careful censorship, the magic screen as an enter- 
tainer, an instructor, a source of real enjoyment, holds first place 
in the hearts of the children at St. Mary’s Institute. 





THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN THE 
THIRD GRADE 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, CHESTNUT HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


_ The course of religious instruction being largely concentric, 
in each grade the teacher should review the preceding work so 
as to make clear the corre'ation of the Bible stories with the 
lessons of Christian Doctrine. If this be true in the teaching of 
speaking children it is trebly so where there is question of the 
deaf, the loss of one sense having in their case to be made up by a 
more intense impression on the others. 

The following is a synopsis of the work laid down for chil- 
dren of the Third Grade: 


Catechism: Special study of the Commandments of God and 
of the Church, the Four Ends of the Mass; The Beatitudes ; the 
Works of Mercy. 

sible History: Old Testament: The story of Moses; the 
Exodus; Giving of the Commandments. 

New Testament: Vision of Zachary; Journey to Bethlehem; 
Our Lord’s Fast and Temptation; St. John’s Testimony ; Call of 
First Disciples; Marriage of Cana; Sermon on the Mount; Call 
of the Twelve; Giving of the Beatitudes; Transfiguration; Trea- 
son of Judas; Paschal Lamb; Betrayal — Choice of Barabbas -— 
Condemnation of Our Lord; Way of the Cross. 


When teaching the Commandments bring in the story of Moses, 
making it easy for the children to remember, dividing his life 
into three distinct periods each of forty years as follows: First 
forty years: Birth, Childhood, Choice, Flight. Second forty 
years: Madian, Burning Bush, Mission. Third forty years: 
Before Pharoah, Plagues, Paschal Lamb. Exodus, Manna, Mt. 
Sinai, Commandments, Tabernacle, Wanderings of the Israelites. 

Pictures illustrating the main events of the old Testament and 
the New can be found in Wilde’s Bible Pictures, but by the use 
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of cutouts on the sandboard, or by blackboard sketches so simpie 
that the children can reproduce them, the memorizing and the un- 
derstanding of the event in question can be more surely and 
pleasantly effected. ‘‘Children learn to do by doing;” and the 
manual action will supply partly for the loss of the oral lesson. 
The pupils themselves must be taught to dramatize, to sketch, 
to visualize the symbols and the scenes of the truth or event 
brought before them. The repetition of the lessons, each more 
amplified in the succeeding grade, each reproduced by hand or 
dramatic action, impresses the truth more and more deeply on 
the plastic mind of the child. 

If the lesson be on the Paschal Lamb, draw small houses on 
the blackboard, and mark the doorposts of the homes of the 
Israelites with red crayon, leaving the houses of the Egyptians 
unmarked. Coming to Mount Sinai we teach the Commandments. 
We may use for illustration a chain of ten links holding us to 
God, leading the children thus to see that our religion is a re- 
ligion of love, founded by a God of love, and that the purpose 
of God’s law is to enkindle !ove in us; and that we can show 
our great love for God only by keeping His Commandments. 
In this same chapter we teach the Vision of Zachary, the first 
scene in the drama of the Redemption. We may take this in a 
dramatic sense; let one child representing Zachary stand before 
the Altar of Incense; another representing the Ange! Gabriel. 
The teacher then may question as follows: 

Place? (In the Temple.) 

Persons? (Zachary and the Angel Gabriel.) 

Time or When? (During Zachary’s officiating at the Altar.) 


When teaching about the Annunciation a picture may be held 
before the class, the following questions bringing the event 
home to the understanding : 


Place? ( Nazareth. ) 

Persons? (Our Blessed Mother and the Angel Gabriel.) 

Acts? (Words of the Angel — reverence of attention.) 

Prayers? (The Hail Mary. The Angelus.) 

Feast? (The 25th of March. Is this a holyday of obliga- 
tion? Not now. It is the birthday of the Hail 
Mary.) 
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Thus we continue to teach each event in the life of Our Blessed 
Lord as laid down in the work of this grade. 

In Chapter eight we take up the Passion of Our Lord, though 
if the teacher prefer it may be deferred until the holy season 
of Lent; and the Glorious Life could be taught during Easter 
time. 

As each season of the ecclesiastical year comes around simple 
instructions on it should be given the children. The observances 
of Sundays and holydays; abstinence on Fridays; on feasts and 
fasts. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament; to Our Blessed Lady. 

Teach the Church as a family. We are all God’s family and 
His whole family is called the Church. Let us see what the Cate- 
chism says: The Church is: 


The congregation of all those who being baptized 
profess the faith of Christ 

partake of the same sacraments 

are governed by their lawful pastors 

under one visible Head. 


mPwWh 4 


How do we get into the Church? By Baptism. God so loved 
you that He brought you into that Church made by His Precious 
Blood. He is the Head of the Church, His Precious Blood opens 
the door for you and that door is called Baptism. 

Instruction of the Mass: First, present the’ picture showing 
the priest at the foot of the a'tar saying the Confiteor, at the 
same time show the picture of Our Lord in His Agony and have 
the children say the Confiteor kneeling. ‘‘When all the people 
first stand up, that part of the Mass is called the Gospel. It tells 
about Our Lord’s life. When we stand up, we make the sign 
of the Cross on our forehead, mouth, and heart.” The Offertory 
comes after that. Show the picture of the Scourging of Our 
Lord, and tell them that Our Lord is shedding His Blood for 
us, and that we should thank Him for taking us into His Family, 
the Catholic Church. 

Then comes the most solemn part of the Mass. “All the Angels 
are bowing down to adore their God Who is about to be born 
on the altar. The priest bows down and does and says just what 
Our Lord said at the Last Supper; and then Our Lord comes 
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upon the altar. The priest fa!ls on his knees to adore Him; then 
he lifts the Host that we may see it, and he kneels again to 
adore.” Here we may show the picture of the Crucifixion, and 
tell'the children when they bow down to adore Our Lord is the 
time to ask pardon for their sins. 

We now come to the Communion of the Mass. The priest is 
receiving Our dear Lord into his heart. Then he will give Him 
to the people at the altar rail. (Here as occasion offers, give 
instructions how to receive holy Communion. Train in the phys- 
ical acts of walking to the rail, opening the mouth, returning to 
the pew.) Speak to the children of Spiritual Communion in such 
a way as to evoke an act of desire. “Now tell our dear Lord 
all you want. You want to love Him; you want something for 
father or mother; you wish to get along well in school. Just 
talk to Jesus and He will give you everything that is good for 
you.” 

Let the teacher’s manner of treating the subject give the chil- 
dren some idea of the wonderful privilege of being allowed to 
assist at Holy Mass. The mnemonic word “Acts” will help them 


‘to remember the four ends for which Mass is said. 


RB ete Bs DAD Cokin a hee ewe ae wee aaa eed A doration 
” Slama gi ee ABE eMail Mr l-Ga ee eee ncaa ete Cn he Oe Contrition 
ee ahs see oe he SOLE Ee Pe Ee eee Thanksgiving 
aie cotec cea Sanswowndue taeda neces ......-Supplication 


“Adore till the Gospel 
Give thanks till the bell; 
Till Communion ask pardon 
Then all your wants tell.” 


Let us take courage and go on as religious teachers, remem- 
bering that we have been sent out under sanction of the Church 
to continue the work of teaching begun by Christ Himself; and so 
let us begin right here in the third grade to open the minds and 
sweeten the lives of the little ones with a love for the Mass. * 


_1The work here presented is taken from the Teachers’ Manual of Christian Doc- 
trine, published by the Dolphin Press of Philadelphia. 





RELIGION IN THE THIRD GRADE 


A MISSION HELPER, SERVANT OF THE SACRED HEART, ST. FRANCIS 
XAVIER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The importance of the special teaching of religion is the 
reason for the existence of our Catholic schools for the deaf. 
Our aim is not merely to teach religion and other school subjects 
but to make religion the dominant e‘ement—a power to in- 
fluence conduct. In the carrying out of this aim the teacher of the 
third grade has her part in leading her pupils to know their faith 
and lead Christian lives. In the teaching of religion as in teach- 
ing other classes, the capacity and needs of the pupils must be 
kept in mind. The teacher should note points of contact with 
other studies in order to make use of them to the advantage of 
religious instruction. The truths of religion should permeate 
every lesson so that when other ideas come forward in con- 
sciousness the religious idea also may revive and have its effect 
on the direction of conduct and the formation of character. The 
blackboard, the sand table, pictures, modeling clay and any other 
available means, shou!d be used to make on the minds of our 
third grade pupils impressions so vivid that retention will take 
care of itself. 

“What comes from the heart goes to the heart.’ The teacher 
of religion should bring to her class enthusiasm. Her lesson 
should be well prepared. The very striving for simplicity makes 
preparation the more necessary. Many helpful ways of teaching 
religion to small children may be found in Mother Loyola’s books. 


A little ingeniousness on the part of the teacher will enable her 

to adapt them to her own little pupils. Though it is quite im- 

possible to make little children of the third grade understand 

the meaning of every petition in the prayers assigned for the 

grade — the Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity, and the League 

Offering, — the text of the prayers should be memorized ac- 
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curately. The more backward the children may be, the more 


time, relatively, must be given to teaching them their prayers. 


Time spent learning these prayers and reviewing those already 
learned is well spent. 

Since “Prayer is the key of heaven,” the teacher should by 
her example encourage her pupils to turn confidingly to God in 
their little ups and downs. She should lead them to think of God 
as our dear Father; to remember that He is everywhere; He 
sees all we do; knows all our thoughts; and that we can never 
hide from His eyes. Her recollection when prayers are recited 
in class should be a lesson in reverence that will make a lasting 
impression upon her pupils. 

The catechism for the third grade is the Baltimore No. 1. 
Many of the questions were studied in the second grade. When 
assigning the lesson the teacher should make the most of them and 
encourage the pupils by calling their attention to what they 
already know. The lessons should be short, for the relative 
shortness and easiness of the lesson encourages the child to study, 
white length and difficulty repel and produce an aversion towards 
religion. ‘Repetition is the mother of retention.” It is im- 
portant that the teacher exercise her ingenuity in often recalling 
to her pupils the fundamental truths of religion. Bible history 
stories are to be given in simple language. They might profit- 
ably follow the chart story form used in the language class. The 
teacher should determine at the beginning of the year the time 
she may allow for these lessons so as to give the important stories 
fu'ler treatment. The stories which explain the feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year deserve particular attention. 

The Bible stories of the Old Testament should show the chil- 
dren how the world was prepared for the coming of Christ. Christ 
must be the one great figure in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. Care should be taken that the children keep in mind the 
thread of the story*of. Our Lord’s life. The stories called for 
are: The Creation of the World, Adam and Eve, Noah and the 
Ark, The Tower of Babel, Abraham’s Sacrifice, Joseph and His 
3rothers, The Crossing of the Red Sea, The Commandments 
given on Mt. Sinai, The Promised Land, David and Goliath, 
from the Old Testament ; The Annunciation, The Birth of Christ, 
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The Flight into Egypt, Nazareth, The Marriage Feast of Cana, 
The Blessing of Little Children, The Choosing of the Apostles, 
The Entry into Jerusalem, The Last Supper, The Agony, Passion, 
Death, Resurrection and Ascension of ‘Christ, and Pentecost, from 
the New Testament. 

It is useful before the feasts of certain saints, particularly 
the children’s patrons, to relate briefly their lives and show how 
they may be imitated. Before the feasts of Our Lady and during 
the month of May, devotion to our Blessed Mother should be 
fostered; at Pentecost, devotions to the Holy Ghost; in March 
to St. Joseph; in June and on First Fridays to the Sacred Heart; 
in October, the Holy Rosary and in November to the Holy Souls 
As Advent is a time of preparation for Christmas, the chil- 
dren should be taught to make presents for the Infant Jesus by 
acts of self-denial and charity. They should also be taught a 
spirit of mortification during Lent, as well as devotion to Our 
Lord’s Passion. The effort to perform their little acts of self- 
denial, self-conquest, or devotion will help to build up will power 
and aid in the formation of character. 

Pupils must be trained continually in the practice of what 
they have learned, so that they will understand that religion is 
not merely a lesson to be learned but a life to be lived. Chil- 
dren must learn by their own activities. Whenever possible the 
lessons should be put into practice in class. The children should 
be trained in the way of assisting at Holy Mass — when to kneel, 
to rise, and how to use a prayer-book, looking from time to time 
to see how far the priest is. They should practice the way of 
beginning and ending their confession, of approaching the altar 
for holy Communion, receiving, and returning to place. 

We must not forget that it is at the catechism class children 
receive their first impressions of religion, impressions which will 
never be effaced. It devolves upon the third grade teacher as 
much as upon any other to see that her pupils, heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven, get a knowledge of their priceless inheritance. 
By constant care at class and especially by prayer for the little 
ones intrusted to her, she will obtain from the Heart of Jesus 
the blessing which wili render her instruction fruitful. 





THIRD YEAR READING 

A TEACHER OF ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 

. sc imianiti 

As we progress in our yearly presentation of the subjects 
taught our deaf children, that of reading seems to make its ap- 
pearance for the first time during the present session. It is 
very certain that the deaf child does not wait until his third 
year in school to be presented with reading matter. Words and 


phrases, short sentences, are presented to him on the blackboard 


as scon as the elements are acquired, and with our present-day 
methods, speech accompanies the presentation during the first 
year of a pupil’s school life. In the second year the child learns 
to read the printed page, and even to transpose the print into 
script for reading purposes. 

However in the third year a more complete step is taken. The 
child now knows how to read the printed page; hence, a book of 
primer grade, at first —later, one of a first reader grade, may 
be placed in his hands. The necessity of supplementing the ideas, 
impressions and vocabulary gained by contact with people be- 
comes apparent, and for the deaf pupil a tremendous amount of 
reading of the printed page is to be his greatest gain. (The nor- 
mal deaf child endeavors to put the new words he finds in books 
into his own limited vocabulary which expresses his fundamental 
ideas. ) 

Reading for our deaf children may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes: the ordinary classroom reading and silent reading. 
In St. Joseph’s we do not begin the silent reading until the fourth 
year. There are several methods of class reading, one of which 
is even at this stage of the course, used. It is to draw the at- 
tention of the children by asking a question upon each sentence 
falling under the child’s eye. The answer will show whether or 
not the child knows what he is reading,—#in other words, ab- 
sorbing the printed page under his eye. 
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Another method we use is to bring one child to the front of the 
room, telling her to face the class. Each pupil must follow, with 


a finger under each word, the word spoken by the leader. This 
is to hold the attention, and frequently we call upon a child in 
her seat to take the place of the leader. By calling in the middle 


of a sentence upon those seated, they are led to display alertness, 
interest, and are enabled to get over ground in the book rapidly. 
It is well to stop at a new word which may bring difficulties, if the 
new words have not been placed upon the blackboard before the 
lesson is begun, and spelled phonetically to explain them in the 
simplest way: substituting some word or giving the sense already 
known to the child to help her to understand the meaning. 

A third method is to ask the children to read a sentence at a 
time, or a few short sentences, and have it reproduced by action 
work, or even in writing upon the blackboard. This will show 
how much of the lesson under the eye is absorbed and mastered. 
Action work illustrates the lesson to the little child, and it seems 
to me one of the best means as well as the easiest to give under- 
standing to the reading lesson. 

We are well aware of the slow progress of our deaf children 
in reading, but if we go slowly but surely our work will be ac- 
complished. 





NATURE STUDY IN THE THIRD GRADE 

A SISTER OF CHARITY, ST. RITA’S SCHOOL, LOCKLAND, OHIO 

When St. Rita School was given this paper to prepare for the 
Convention I was g'ad, since it was to deal with the study of 
nature in the third grade. I am sure that it has occurred to all 
of us that this special class of our littte men and women is 
most interesting. Here they are coming alive, coming into their 
own, as it were. Heretofore they have been simply imitators. 
Not so now, as we who teach them know well. At this stage their 
litt'e minds are alert, ready and eager. 

Superintendent Westove of Rochester says, “All children, 
especially those afflicted like ours, have a right to receive instruc- 
tions through that form which they can understand most readily.” 
And what other form will appeal to our little ones whose eyes 
perform for them a triple service of sight, hearing and speech, 
as that of nature which is truly the art of God! Its teaching 
is twofold: we teach them to see and appreciate the beauties of 
creation and at the same time we teach them to know and love 
God. Wherever our schools are located, North, South, East or 
West — be they in crowded cities or in desert country — nature 
provides her own special beauties for the eye. [ach season, too, 
is crowded with special interests for the little deaf child with its 
keen sense of observation. 

Their return to school is in the gold of early Fall, when reds 
and yellows take possession of field, meadow, and the edge of 
woodlands. Before starting for a walk on one of these glorious 


days divide your class into groups of maples, oaks, elms or of 


any other trees that may dominate your pastures and roadsides. 

See which of these groups can gather the loveliest leaves. Ques- 

tion them as to the nature of the barks, of the foliage, their 

height, etc. With the first touch of frost comes the nutting 

parties. For some days previous have the pupils study about the 
(541) 
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trees which produce the nuts. Interest will be stimulated by 
such questions as: Which of these furnish hardwood, why is 
walnut more scarce and more valuable than oak, what is the dif- 
ference between golden oak and bog oak, for what is hickory 
wood used? Impress well on their minds the value of trees; why 
trees should be cared for; why, when they grow up, they, too, 
should plant trees ; their effect on climate; the difference between 
well-wooded and trellaced country. You wi!l find that after this 
thorough grounding your children will be eager and anxious to 
study nature in all of their out-of-door rambles. 

Nor shall we disregard the orchard at this season, full of pears, 
peaches, plums and big juicy apples. Call their attention to the 
shape of the different fruit trees, the condition of those that 
bear the better fruit as opposed to those bearing the inferior 
quality. Observe their leaves, their bark, and teach them the 
cause of blight, etc. Tell them of the thick tamarack brakes 
that are planted in countries of high winds to prevent these winds 
from blowing the pollen from the fruit trees. The lesson can be 
made of intense interest and value to our little ones so hungry 
for beauty and knowledge. The flora at this season of Golden 
Giow is a delightful study, too. The pasture is full of thistles 
bearing the name _ bur-thistle, spear-thist!'e, and bank-thistle. 
Would they ever guess that Lady Golden Rod which often times, 
though not always, grows as high as the tallest man, belongs to 
the prickly family? To this rich color is added the sunflower 
In marshy places it grows often to the height of ten feet. Its 
stock is rough and hairy and more or less stained with purple. 
Besides the wondrous beauty and perfection of this flower so 
humble, its seeds furnish food for the birds of the air and the 
fowls of our barn yard. No other flower teaches such a lesson 
of fighting our life’s battles. With little or no encouragement 
it grows and thrives in desert places, marshy, wet sands and 
almost barren rocks. Bring home to the little ones the thought 
that with the help of God and a sensible care of health a good 
man cannot be kept down. 

Fearful that this paper may be too lengthy, I will not enter 
too minutely into the lessons of nature for Winter but only as 
regards the study of the habits of animals. 
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During your walks in the first snappy days of autumn call the 
attention of your children to the dead trees and the uses nature 
makes of them. Take it the year round the dead trees are the 
liveliest and fullest of fruit for the children studying nature. 
Here is a gaunt, punky old pine bored full of holes. In a round 
hole under a broken limb in summer you will find a_red-headed 
woodpecker. In keenest January you will find at the bottom 
a patch of grey which turns out to be a blinking screech owl. 
In another one is found a winter’s supply of nuts and a family 
of young squirrels. Again if lucky you can pull out Mr. Possum 
grinning, hissing, and winking at the hard, white snow. A worn- 
out orchard is a very city, too, for the hollow-loving animals. 

An intensely interesting Winter walk is following a rabbit 
road. This is a narrow runway which when followed leads in 
no particular direction. It is soon crossed by other roads which 
branch off, turn, and join others until you are really in Rabbit 
Land with nature’s finger-boards all along the way. How the 
non-migratory birds live in winter has a special flavor for chil- 
dren. Muskrats build houses, foxes have holes, squirrels sleep 
in hollow trees, but of these birds it can be said that they “have 
not whereon to lay their heads.’’ Their nests are never used 
irom the day they leave them. They s'‘eep on their feet in the 
grass, in dead hollow trees and: among the branches. The cheer- 
ful little goldfinches sleep in the thick cedars and pines as also 
do the snow birds, crossbill, and chickadee. The meadowlark 
roosts on the ground behind the high tuft of grass or thick 
bush and sleeps while the white snowflakes cover her. 

Nature holds an endless variety for its little students, but lest 
I might infringe on another’s time I shall pass to Spring whose 
merry breezes bring us the plant, flowers, birds, and bees. This 
season is an ideal one for our little pupils. Of course in each 
class in February is begun box planting in which the children 
are taught seed sprouting. 

Now comes the happy time of gardening. A little space and a 
few seeds are given to each child —to one, lettuce; to another, 
radishes; to a third, an early blooming flower; and so on until 
sach one is supplied. The game, “See whose is best’’, is begun 
and the time is all too short for hoeing, watering and weeding. 
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In the meantime we must not forget to watch the fruit trees so 
rich in blossoms nor the cardinal filling the air with its sweet 
song, the saucy blackbirds and the robin redbreast. Old Mother 
Earth has changed the world into a veritable fairyland. We 
need no “Pipes of Pan” to find ourselves in a land of enchant- 
ment. 

We awaken, rub our eyes and behold summer is here when our 
little third-graders go home with all the other grades. They leave 
us with our hearts anxious for their happiness and welfare. Our 
prayers follow them. We send the Angels to guide and guard 
them and in their absence when here and there something brings 
to our minds the nature study class, the lines of the poet come 
to us: 


“Little children not safeguarded 
In the land of godless men, 

Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, 
Bring them safe to us again. 


“You who called flowers sisters, brothers, 
And the beasts you loved them, too, 

In your love and saintly kindness, 
Guard our youth, in mercy do.” 


—et ae, ee @w ef & 
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SPEECH WORK WITH DEAF CHILDREN 


SISTER M. EMMANUEL, SISTER OF CHARITY, DE PAUL INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLINE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Every human being is born speechless but equipped with the 
means of speech. Mechanical speech is produced by the prompt 
cooperation of the apparatus of speech with the apparatus of 
sound. Like the hands, the mechanism of speech is usually per- 
fect, lacking only exercise to prove its power and possibilities for 
cultivation. We must never forget that an ardent desire to speak 
wells up in every human being, yet speech never comes naturally 
to anyone. Speech is a social habit. It is a cultivated ability 
that each child acquires more or less perfectly. The child gradu- 
ally learns to speak and unconsciously develops the power of 
using language. 

In childhood every instinct is in a receptive mood; although 
deprived of hearing, a child possessed of mental efficiency is 
hungry to learn the how and the why and the wherefore. He is 
thirsting to be taught about the myriads of things that he per- 
ceives on every hand. He is as eager to drink in knowledge as 
he is to partake of bodily nourishment. His early years are a 
golden, plastic period when his powers of observation are naturally 
sharpened to a degree never experienced by his hearing brothers 
or sisters —a period of priceless value that rapidly wanes never 
to return. They are explorative years full of interesting possi- 
bilities, rich in resources, and provided with natural capabilities 
for self-development, but this self-development must be aided by 
wise guidance, not thwarted and blunted by ill-directed inter- 
ference. 

Of all methods used at various times to cultivate the ability 
of speech, the one method proved to lay the best foundation for 
the teaching of speech to deaf children is the element method, 
based on the vowel and consonant charts as arranged for use at 
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Clarke School, Northampton, Massachusetts. In examining the 
consonant chart, we note that the left hand line is occupied by 
the English breath consonants; the second line by the voiced 
forms of the same sounds; the third line by the nasal sounds. 
The horizontal arrangement classifies these sounds according to 
formation. In the vowel chart the upper line contains the scale 
of back round vowels( those modified chiefly by the back of the 
tongue and the rounded aperture of the lips). The second line 
contains the scale of front vowels (those modified chiefly by the 
front of the tongue). The lowest line contains all the dipthongal 
sounds. 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Principal Emeritus of Clarke School, 
one of the foremost in the instruction of the deaf by Speech and 
Speech Reading, gives as important points of guidance to teachers 
of speech, these very valuable little rules: 

1. The elements should at first be given slowly, one following 
the other without a break. Gradually they shou!d be spoken more 
rapidly until they are given with the rapidity of ordinary speech. 

2. Stress should always be on the vowel. 

3. The great law of combination is that the positions do not 
follow but overlap one another, the position for the one being 
taken before the preceding one has been relinquished. 

4. An accurate position should be secured for each element, 
not merely what seems an accurate sound, lest it prove defective 
in combination. 

5. L,m,n,r, and w after non-vocal consonants are themselves 
non-vocal. This last rule is very often disregarded by. teachers 
of speech and as a result we hear slate pronounced as su late, 
small pronounced as su mall, snow pronounced as su now, true 
pronounced as tu rue. 

During the first year, the vowel and consonant charts are 
gradually built up, the secondary spellings taking their places 
when words are met in which they occur. The dissection of 
diphthongs is always interesting to pupils and greatly enjoyed. 
After the first one has been analyzed, busy minds soon solve the 
formation of the others. 

Each year always, we deal with different degrees of intellect 
and advancement, so our work must continue to bear upon the 
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elements and combinations. A very successful teacher of speech 
once remarked, “A pupil will have intelligible speech if he has 
clear, distinct vowels. He will have intelligible speech if he has 
clear, distinct consonants. He will have still better speech if he 
has smooth combinations.” Now if a pupil has clear, distinct 
vowels and consonants and smooth combinations, he will un- 
doubtedly have a splendid foundation for all speech work in the 
future. But we must remember that although the foundation 
for accurate and fluent speech is well laid, still without con- 
tinued work of the same sort on elements and combinations, that 
pupi! will lose a foothold. 

Almost from the beginning, the child is learning the names 
ef objects, and action words taught first in the past tense and then 
in the future, for when he puts into use his vocabulary, he speaks 
in terms of What he did and What he is going to do, and What 
his friends did and What they are going to do. As soon as the 
chi'd has learned to use his vocabulary, no matter how limited 
it may be, the battle is won and he has acquired the speech habit 
which is the decisive factor in the progression of the oral work. 
Daily experience will bring to his knowledge new words, many 
and varied — his thoughts and wants in school, in the playroom, 
every- 





on the playground, in the dining room, in the dormitory, 
where. 

With the advance of language work, the field for applied ar- 
ticulaticn becomes greater and greater; with the teaching of re- 
ligion, the child meets new words and expressions, as: Who is 
God? Who is Jesus Christ? Who is the Mother of God? Why 
did God make you? etc. Likewise the different school subjects 
under the terminology of geography, history, arithmetic — all 
new and carrying with them more complex language forms, pre- 
sent to the child words and phrases peculiar to each lesson, as: 
What are made in Pittsburgh? What town is east of Pitts- 
burgh? What interesting places have we in our big city? Who 
were the first people who lived in North America? How did 
they live? What kind of food did they eat? What did Colum- 
bus believe about the shape of the earth? How many threes are 
there in seventeen? If a boy goes to sleep at nine o’clock and 
gets up at six the next morning, how long did he sleep? ete. 
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Hence an enlarged vocabulary becomes more necessary than 
heretofore. 

The child aiming to express new ideas in new language forms, 
must bear in mind, 1, the idea that he wishes to convey, 2, the 
language necessary to express it, 3, correct speech. It is not to 
be wondered at, that with the onrush and acquisition of language 
forms, speech tends to be unconsciously slighted. Consequently 
speech must be kept in mind until accurate and intelligible speech 
becomes habit or second nature to the child. 

Speech is made or marred in grades one and two. In the case 
where the foundation for speech has been well laid, the teacher 
will continue along the same plan of procedure making correc- 
tions always when the occasion arises, accepting only the best 
that the child is able to give. But if the fundamental work has 
been wrongly developed or carelessly taught—if mistaken 
methods have been used in laying the foundation, then we teachers 
of speech all know what undoing work means to both teacher 
and pupil, for the task of presenting the elements for the first 
time cannot be compared with the difficulty met in trying to cor- 
rect inaccurate positions in combinations. This is the most diffi- 
cult feature of our work. 

Diagrams of right and wrong positions are useful in correcting 
faulty sounds. The seven drill charts planned by Clarke School, 
also lists of words selected by the teacher, are valuable for ar- 
ticulation and proper pronunciation. Common _ expressions, 
dialogues, nursery rhymes, short poems, short stories, etc., may be 
used advantageously for emphasis and inflection: Throughout 
all drill work the aim is to acquire ease and accuracy and to teach 
pupils to speak intelligibly and with as little exaggeration as pos- 
sible. The secret of fluent speech lies in the ability to overlap 
sounds, and good overlapping necessitates flexibility of the or- 
gans of speech, hence the need of regular exercises to limber the 
jaws and tongue. 

Correction should be made when correction is necessary. Be- 
cause Mary is over there and I am here is no reason why I 
should say, “I’ll correct that after awhile.” The time the error 
is made is the time and the only time when the child should re- 
ceive just that particular assistance. Miss Yale’s advice is to do 
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a little at a time and do it well. Very often we get bad speech 
from pupils because we accept bad speech fearing to take the 
time from other lessons to correct mistakes. If a child knew that 
only accurate speech is to be accepted he would aim to do his 
part knowing that if he fails he has help at hand. We should 
never form the habit of saying, “That sound is wrong.” Some 
teachers will say, “No, no, that sound is not right.” There is 
always something in the sound that is right, something worth 
keeping, something good in it. If our knowledge of the position 
and action of the speech organs has so well trained our hearing 
as to enable us to know just Where and Why a sound is defective, 
then we can correct the error and an immense amount of time will 
be saved. It requires a great deal of time and patience, but faith- 
ful work is sure to bring its reward. 

Speech Work in our school is taught by the Element Method. 
The elements are given by imitation, by diagrams, and by manipu- 
lation. Our daily program of studies begins with the articula- 
tion period, covering forty-five minutes. The speech class is 
divided into three sections: 

1. The children who are partially deaf or who have remnants 
of hearing sufficient to be made use of for the purpose of educa- 
tion, are given a course of acoustic exercises to strengthen and 
improve their existing or actual residuum of hearing, in order to 
develop attention, imagination, and auditory appreciation of lan- 
guage. 

2. The children who have lost their hearing after the acquisi- 
tion of language, together with those children whose ability to 
read lips is not up to grade expectations, are given a course in 
Speech Reading following the Muller Walle System as taught 
by Miss Martha Bruhn of Boston. 

3. To the remaining children of the school, special drill is 
given for the correction of e!ements and speech forms. 

Speech given attention only during the scheduled articulation 
period will never establish the speech habit. The child must be 
kept in an atmosphere of speech. The heads of schools meeting at 
Stanton, Virginia, in 1918, made it very clear that if pupils were 
surrounded by those who favor and practice speech to the ex- 
clusion of the silent method, high efficiency in the use of speech 
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would be common. It is agreed, other things being equal, that 
an exclusive speech atmosphere is best adapted to the highest 
mastery of Speech and Speech Reading by deaf children, — 
whereas the real cause of retrogression is that pupils are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of silence and where silent methods 
are used, Speech and Speech Reading are at a minimum. We are 
educating our pupils to live among hearing people. To do this 
we aim to equip them with an efficient knowledge of Speech 
Reading and with the ability to use accurate and fluent speech, 
and in this way make them as nearly as possible like their hearing 
brothers and sisters. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN THE THIRD GRADE 


A TEACHER OF ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


The teaching of language is no doubt a very important, perhaps 
the most important subject in a school for the deaf, because 
without a medium of communication other knowledge cannot be 
given. I will try to give some of the ways in which we en- 
deavor to teach language in our school, but as you all know, in the 
teaching of the deaf it is not the method which makes for suc- 
cess so much as it is the teacher. 

The grading of the schools for the deaf not being uniform 
the term “third grade” may not mean the same in other schools 
at it does in ours. In New York State I think all of the schools 
for the deaf consider the course as covering a period of twelve 
years, and the third year pupils are not third grade pupils in the 
ordinary sense of the word. We count the first four years as 
preparatory grades in which the main object is the acquisition 
of language. 

This third year class then, has acquired a considerable vocabu- 
lary in the preceding two years and the teacher is careful to review 
this at the beginning of the term. The text-book we use in this 
grade is Book I of Language Stories and Drills, by Croker, Jones 
and Pratt, which presents one story for each week of the school 
year, with questions, verb drills, etc. Before telling the story 
to the children the teacher explains any new words or expres- 
sions which occur in it. She then tells the story, allowing the 
children to interrupt when there is anything they do not under- 
stand. She tells it a second time, and the children dramatize it. 
The second day new words are reviewed, the story again told 
twice, and the children write it. Then they are allowed to read 
the story from the book. The third day the story is told again, 
the teacher pausing frequently for the children to supply the 
words. The verbs are studied in different tenses, etc. The teacher 
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tries to have the children use the words of the lesson in original 
sentences. 

The fourth day the teacher gives the answers and the children 
ask the questions. The fifth day the teacher asks the questions 
and the children answer. The book supplies an abundance of suit- 
able work, but of course it does not take the place of the ordinary 
language of everyday life. 

J. Fearon, Principal of a School for the Deaf, in an article 
written some years ago says: 

“The teaching of language for the sake of language has been the 
bane of the education of the deaf child and too often of the hear- 
ing. Many teachers think they must teach language first in order 
that by its means the child may acquire information later. The 
food of the brain is not language, but ideas, and new, interesting 
ideas, suitable to the child’s age and experience. Language must 


be taught from the first in living association with these if the 
mental development of the child is to be normal and natural.” 


I think most teachers of the deaf will agree with Mr. Fearon. 

We know that a hearing child learns to talk by talking, by 
imitating what he hears said, by using the language thus acquired 
to express his experiences; and the nearer we can come to this 
in the teaching of deaf children the more successful we will be 
in giving them language: A deaf child, like a hearing child, has 
his own experiences which he wishes to express, and if a teacher 
ean help him to put his ideas into words while his interest is ex- 
cited, she is teaching him language in the best way. In our school 
we encourage the teacher to take her class into the yard. Per- 
haps they play a game, go to see the chickens, or something in 
which they are interested. When they return to the schoolroom, 
the actions performed are asked for and the children make a list 
of the verbs on the board in the order in which the actions were 
performed. If a mistake in the order is made, it is quickly 
corrected by some member of the class. Then sentences are made, 
corrected, and new expressions suggested by the teacher. Each 
child then copies the story as it appears on the board and they 
rewrite and study it during the study’ period that evening. The 
next day the teacher writes the sentences on the board, but omit- 
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ting certain words which the children supply. She then indicates 
certain words which are to be the basis of a question. 

A good device to interest the children in asking questions is 
to have the teacher say, “I hid something.’”’ The children ask, is 
it a ball, etc. Or, she may say, I did something, or, I went some- 
where, etc. 

One of our most successful teachers of language is always 
asking to have the names of objects about the house and grounds 
printed and fastened to them. She does this in her schoolroom, 
and has innumerable charts picturing common objects with their 
names. She claims that as hearing children acquire language 
from repeatedly hearing the same words, so deaf children will 
get language if they constantly see the names of the objects, 
since for them the eye must take the place of the hearing. She 
gets abundantly both speech and language. To help the children 
to acquire the ability to ask and answer questions intelligently, 
she places on the board the first simple questions of “what color, 
what kind, where, how many,” etc., allowing them to remain be- 
fore the eyes of the children for days, adding to the list and re- 
placing the simpler questions by new ones from time to time. 
Being constantly before their eyes they are memorized, just as 
a hearing child by constantly hearing the same words memorizes 
them. When this teacher uses the little game mentioned before, 
she is showered with questions. If she says, I went somewhere, 
she hears — Did you go alone? Did you go on the car, etc. The 
children in her class are talking or writing all the time, much as 
hearing children prattle about their experiences. For practice on 
prepositions this teacher will take her class to the yard to play a 
game of hide and seek. And in answer to the question, Where 
did you hide, she gets, in the barrel, behind the laundry, under the 
stairs, etc. 

The daily journal and weather chart are another fruitful 
source of natural language. And so the real secret of success in 
teaching language seems to be the teacher who gives her chil- 
dren something to talk about and lets them talk, supplying the 
necessary words as the need of expression in the child calls for 
them. 





ARCHBISHOP MOELLER, THE FRIEND OF 
THE DEAF 


REVEREND HENRY J. WALDHAUS, ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Archbishop Moeller followed in the footsteps of his saintly pred- 
ecessor, Archbishop Elder, in striving to do all he could to fur- 
ther the interests of the deaf, both spiritually and temporally. 
He lived to dedicate the new St. Rita School for the Deaf, the 
anxious desire of himself and the worthy Archbishop Elder who 
tried to have established in Cincinnati a boarding school for the 
deaf. Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, the Sister of Notre 
Dame who conducted a day school for the deaf at the convent 
on East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, for thirty years, made several 
attempts to procure an order of Sisters who were allowed by their 
rule to teach boys, to take up the work of establishing a boarding 
school for the deaf of Cincinnati, but without success. 

When the Little Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis vacated 
their buildings at Third and Lytle Streets near the center 
of Cincinnati, it occurred to Archbishop Moeller to utilize the 
buildings for a center for the various charities of the arch- 
diocese. He intended to house a school for the deaf in this 
building together with the other charities. He proposed this idea 
to his brother, Rev. Ferdinand Moeller, S. J., who was intensely 
interested in the welfare of the deaf. Father Ferdinand con- 
vinced the Archbishop that this was not a suitable arrangement 
and that the school for the deaf should be located in the country 
separated from all other institutions. 

To prepare the way for such a boarding school the venerable 
Archbishop Elder when given a purse on the occasion of a jubilee 
set aside the money as the beginning of a fund for a boarding 
school for the deaf. From time to time Archbishop Moeller 
added to this fund and finally saw his way clear to make the 
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boarding school an actuality, when on October 17, 1915, he 
blessed the first temporary buildings. On September 1, 1924, 
he had the great pleasure of dedicating the new building of St. 
Rita School for the Deaf. He was so deeply conscious of the 
need of Catholic education for the deaf, that as soon as the 
school was ready, he addressed a pastoral to priests and people, 
enjoining on all to see that the Catholic deaf-mutes of the arch- 
diocese should attend St. Rita School. Since after thirty years 
of trial of a Catholic day school for the deaf it was found that 
fifty per cent of the deaf had been lost to the faith, it became 
imperative that everything possible be done to have a fu'ly equip- 
ped, up-to-date boarding school for these afflicted children. 

The last notable act for the deaf by our departed Archbishop 
was his sanction and encouragement of the Pious Union of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel. The following letter sets forth the pur- 
pose of this new organization in the Archdiocese: 


Archbishop’s Residence, 
Norwood, Ohio, 
July 1, 1924 
Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, 
St. Rita School for the Deaf, Lockland, P. O. Cincinnati, 


Rev. Dear Father: In order better to carry out your work 
I advise you to interest in your worthy charity the assistance 
of good Catholic ladies. There are no doubt many Catholic young 
ladies who neither desire to marry nor to enter the convent but 
who nevertheless wish to engage in some work of a charitable or 
educational nature. I would advise you to solicit the interest of 
these well-meaning ladies in your work, and if possible to effect 
an organization made up of these self-sacrificing persons. 

That God may bless your new endeavor and your unselfish 
work is my fervent prayers. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Signed) Henry Moeller, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


In accordance with the above letter of the Archbishop and his 
verbal advice the Pious Union of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
was formally started on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, September 8, 1924. Five young ladies joined the 
organization. A second formal reception into the Pious Union 
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took place on the feast of the Holy Rosary, October 7, when 
two other young ladies were admitted to membership. On the 
same occasion four of the ladies who were received on September 
8, were invested with the scapular of Our Lady of Good Counsel. 
The fifth returned to school work. Membership in this Pious 
Union makes the gaining of many indulgences possible. The 
members live a semi-religious life and are given every opportunity 
to advance their spiritual welfare. The shortage of Sisters in 
all communities is becoming more acute each year. Since it re- 
quires a large number of ladies to conduct the many phases of 
activities at St. Rita School for the Deaf, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop and the consultors of the archdiocese saw fit to ad- 
vise the formation of this lay organization to assist the Sisters of 
Charity in their arduous work of educating and caring for the 
deaf. This organization admits hearing, hard of hearing and 
deaf ladies. 

We say it is a notable act for the deaf, because it makes this 
the only place in the United States where any lady entirely or 
partially deaf can have the opportunity of leading, as it were, a 
religious life. Various communities have taken one or a few 
such persons and then refused to take any more. The Pious 
Union of Our Lady of Good Covmsel is open to any lady hear- 
ing, hard of hearing, or deaf, desiring to lead a quasi-religious 
life and work for the salvation of the deaf. The intention is to 
have at least an equal number of ladies with their sense of hear- 
ing unimpaired. 

The Archbishop took every occasion to inquire concerning the 
Pious Union and was very much pleased to meet its members 
when he visited the school. He was so well pleased with the 
result of their work and their intention of persevering (although 
they only promise to remain for one year at a time) that he told 
them in order that their work of charity might be more meri- 
torious for them he would give authorization for application for 
the establishment of the Arch-confraternity of the Cincture of 
Our Lady of Consolation and of St. Augustine and St. Monica. 
His letter was written on December 31, 1924, just five days be- 
fore his death. 

Our esteemed and generous Archbishop suggested the annuity 
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plan to help finance St. Rita School for the Deaf. In October, 
1920, he had an endowment insurance policy for $3,000 come due. 
He turned this amount over to St. Rita School for the Deaf as 
the beginning of the annuity plan. His generosity was sincerely 
appreciated and gratefully received. It was certainly a very evident 
sign that His Grace had the success of St. Rita School at heart. 
A number of persons have donated to the School by this plan. 
In January, 1924, he added another $1,000 to the original gift 
for annuity. This is the first time that we are able to announce 
this generosity of the Archbishop towards the deaf, because when 
he made his gifts they were with the understanding that we 
would not publish them. We are pleased now to make known 
his generosity. 

In his last letter to the writer, dated Jan. 1, 1925, the Arch- 
bishop enclosed a check for $500. It was the last of a long series 
of checks, for not a year passed that His Grace did not re- 
member St. Rita’s at Christmas time. Truly indeed St. Rita 
School for the Deaf lost its best friend and most generous con- 
tributor. That his soul may be enjoying the bliss of the beatific 
vision is the sincere hope and prayer of all at St. Rita School for 
the Deaf. 

The Archbishop not only desired the welfare of the deaf chil- 
dren coming immediately under his care, but his fatherly heart 
went out to the afflicted deaf children of the neighboring dioceses 
and he endeavored to interest the other Bishops in this neglected 
part of the flock of Christ. He obtained their promise to assist 
in financing a boarding school for the deaf, so that all the deaf 
children in the province might be provided for in the erection of 
St. Rita School. He did not, however, forget the adult deaf, but 
always provided them with a chaplain to look after their spiritual 
needs. For many years regular religious services have been con- 
ducted for them. He also had their temporal interest at heart. 
This is the age of clubs, clubhouses and social centers. A number 
of interested persons with the consent and encouragement of His 
Grace several years ago began a fund to procure a social center 
for the adult deaf. In 1924 they purchased a large piece of 
city property with suitable buildings for clubhouse purposes. 
Possession of the property was obtained in June, 1925. In the 
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past for religious services and social entertainment the adult deaf 
had to rely on the hospitality of different parishes, convents and 
clubs. The new location gives ample opportunity for various 
activities and entertainments. 

The interest of the Archbishop went beyond the confines of 
his archdiocese and province for he furthered the cause of all the 
deaf and their benefactors, with Pope Pius X. His Holiness, on 
June 13, 1910, designated the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, 
Ephpeta Sunday, the patronal feast of the deaf. In answer to a 
petition from Archbishop Moeller, the Holy Father, Pope Pius 
X, June 13, 1910, granted to the deaf and their benefactors the 
following privileges and indulgences: A Plenary Indulgence at 
the hour of death to all who die within the year during which 
they work for the salvation of the deaf, and also to those who 
during their lifetime have at least for one year in schools or 
missions worked for the salvation of the deaf. To all the deaf 
who have enrolled themselves at a Catholic Center or Mission 
for the Deaf, a plenary indulgence at the hour of death to be 
gained by any interior or exterior act of faith. 

To-day St. Rita School for the Deaf has no replica. Wisely was 
it put under St. Rita’s protection, for only the young Father in 
charge can tell that when discouragement followed disappoint- 
ment and the many everyday disheartening mishaps made seem- 
ingly impossible the completion of this mighty undertaking, it was 
the Archbishop’s words of encouragement and trust, his ready 
financial aid, his fatherly counsel, that made rough ways easy 
until St. Rita’s was finished. To-day boys and girls fill its halls 
and classrooms, where they receive an excellent Christian educa- 
tion, where in its Trade School they are prepared along special 
lines to earn a livelihood. Truly can it be said of Archbishop 
Moeller : 

“He left the red blossoms of life to others, 
And his feet kept step to no earthly guide; 


The poor far more than the rich his brothers, 
The Christ that he preached had His arms spread wide.” 


May God, who is the one true rest, release him from his dis- 
cipline of watching, raise him up and in heaven may he remember 
in his prayers us whom he has left behind. 











CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


The first meeting of the Catholic Blind Education Section was 
opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, 
S. J., Founder and Director of the Xavier Free Publication 
Society for the Blind. The minutes were read and accepted as 
read. After an informal discussion of the advancement of the 
blind in educational fields, the first paper was read by Sister M. 
Geronimo, O. S. D., of the Catholic Institute for the Blind, New 
York City. The topic considered was “Is a College or Univer- 
sity Course to be Recommended to the Sightless?” The subject 
discussed after the reading of this paper was the ways and means 
of obtaining scholarships for worthy blind students. 

The next paper by Sister Stephanie of St. Joseph’s School for 
the Blind, Jersey City, answered the query, “What is the Best 
Means for Fostering a Love of Reading in the Sightless?” In 
the discussion that followed stress was laid on the value of silent 
reading in the class-work. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


After the opening prayer by the Chairman, an excellent paper 
by Sister Augustine, St. Charles Hospital for the Blind and 
Crippled, Port Jefferson, L. I., was read. The title of the paper 
was “What can be Said in Favor of Day Schools for the Blind 
if the Parents Object to Sending their Children to Residential 
Schools?” The education of the blind with the sighted is be- 
coming more popular each year and the results appear to be sat- 
isfactory. After this topic had been considered and discussed, 
Sister Joseph Mary, St. Mary’s Institute for the Blind, Lansdale, 
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Pennsylvania, presented a paper on “The Encouragement to be 
given to the Cultivation of Music”. 


After urging the members to continue their earnest efforts to 
further the education of the blind in parish or residential schools, 
the Chairman adjourned the meeting with prayer. 

Sister M. Geronimo, O. S. D., 


Secretary. 





PAPERS 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE SIGHTLESS 


SISTER M. GERONIMO, O. S. D. CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In reading the lives of the saints our attention is constantly at- 
tracted and held by their spiritual courage in dangers and diffi- 
culties, their perseverance in overcoming obstacles, and their calm 
refusal to accept defeat in God’s service. In studying the careers 
of our Catholic blind students who have achieved success in col- 
leges and universities we are reminded frequently of incidents in 
the lives of the great men and women of God. Although only 
the blind of exceptional ability who have been thoroughly trained 
and prepared for higher education can hope to succeed, yet those 
who have attained the goal are eagerly encouraging other well 
qualified sightless students to complete their education in a col- 
lege or university. Educators of the blind are of the opinion 
that for such blind persons there is no better preparation for a 
happy, useful life than college training. This statement has been 
proven by following up the careers of college graduates and com- 
paring the results of their work with the accomplishments of 
those not so well educated. 

If it is true that the eloquence of living example appeals to 
living men, the story of Helen Louise Moore, the blind graduate 
of Trinity College, Washington, D. C., will challenge the doubts 
of the most incredulous. Not only has she prepared the way for 
sightless girls in Trinity and other Catholic colleges, but since 
her graduation in 1915 she has worked earnestly to establish an 
entire and perpetual scholarship fund at Trinity. The value of 
this scholarship is $12,000, and this noble blind girl has already 
collected $7,000 of the amount. 

In the 1925 Anniversary number of The Trinity Record, Miss 
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Moore tells in simple, unaffected language, the story of her re- 
markable achievements : 


“You have asked me to send the Record an account of the 
work accomplished during the past decade. My classmates and 
those who were at college with me will probably feel no surprise 
to learn that my main line of endeavor since graduation has been 
the continuance of my scholarship enterprise, the founding of an 
endowment that will be a source of help and encouragment to my 
successors at Trinity. The result now seems meager compared 
with the long stretch of time and the moments of weariness which 
have been many; yet the constant approach of the goal and the 
generous cooperation of the students in helping with the Scholar- 
ship Store is an ever increasing source of encouragement and in- 
spiration to me. During my senior year the Scholarship Store 
made its first appearance. By the end of the year the little shop 
had earned $100, and the entire fund numbered $1,500. This 
sum Trinity kindly accepted in lieu of $2,500, the amount then 
required for a tuition scholarship. Members of ’15 will probably 
be interested to learn of the advent of College Inn, a recent per- 
sonal venture. In the spring of ’22 suffering under the delusion 
that I had still some time to spare apart from the scholarship acti- 
vities and the duties imposed by a post-graduate course in psychol- 
ogy, I designed and built a semi-bungalow in Brookland near the 
College, equipping the lower rooms as tea-rooms for the Trinity 
students and their friends. To-day it is still a busy collegiate 
center reflecting many phases of the university and college life.” 


This is only a fragment from the busy, helpful life of Helen 
Louise Moore. Perhaps her greatest satisfaction lies in the fact 
that two sightless girls have made use of the part-scholarship and 
have both graduated from college. 

In establishing the scholarship a high standard was set, — as 
only those who receive an average of eighty per cent in the en- 
trance examinations are eligible. After the student enters Trin- 
ity she must follow the same routine and course of studies as the 
sighted student. If she has been well grounded in the subjects 
required for college entrance and is willing to work hard she 
will undoubtedly succeed. Often unexpected difficulties will pre- 
sent themselves but they only serve to test the mettle of the 
energetic student. 

In this connection I recall the noteworthy act of Alfred Lo- 
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sinskey, the blind graduate of Fordham University, New York. 
This is another story of heroic courage in a difficult situation 
which might have daunted a less brave spirit than his. After 
graduation from high school Alfred applied for entrance at Ford- 
ham University. Unfortunately he had not learned that a knowl- 


edge of Greek was required for entrance. He was determined 


to enter Fordham and rather than sacrifice the dream of a life- 
time he resolved to master the subject before the opening of the 
fall term. His first step was to obtain books, but here he was 
again frustrated for the texts he needed were not in Braille print. 
Hoping against hope he appealed to Rev. Joseph Stadelman, S. J., 
who has supplied the blind with Catholic literature for many 
years, and he was assured that the books would be embossed for 
him as quickly as possible and that with diligent study he might 
be ready to enter the university. Once the books were in his 
hands he studied earnestly and in two months had done the work 
which ordinarily is accomplished in two years by a sighted stu- 
dent. Needless to say this blind boy worked for his coveted degree 
with the same spirit of boundless energy, and it was with a sad 
heart he left his well loved college on commencement day. 

And here occurs the oft repeated question, “After commence- 
ment — what?” The definite aim of all education of the blind 
is to prepare the blind person to fill successfully his place in society. 
There is no better way to fulfill this aim than by making use of 
the splendid cultural and practical training offered by our col- 
leges. It is knowledge that compensates the blind for their lack 
of vision. Each new study opens up paths of thought which help 
the blind to know things as we know them. The old Greek poet, 
Epicharmus, truly said, “It is the mind that sees; it is the mind 
that hears. The eye is blind; the ear is deaf.’’ Besides the cul- 
tural effect of the college course there are practical results that 
are worthy of consideration. Recently there have been careful, 
statistical studies of the condition of the blind, and it has been 
found that intelligent blind persons succeed better in fields of 
mental endeavor. George S. Wilson in his paper, “The Educa- 
tional Ideal in the Training of the Blind”, states: “The outlook 
(for the blind) is much brighter when the result depends on pro- 
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fessional ability rather than handicraft. In thinking, the blind per- 
son is scarcely at a disadvantage. The trained and educated blind 
man may accomplish much when the results depend upon purely 
mental efforts.” In educational work with the sightless, teachers 
and social workers are expected to have college training. As a 
class the blind graduates have succeeded best as teachers; yet we 
find that many of them are lawyers, business men, lecturers and 
many have been elected and appointed to positions of honor. Even 
if the college graduate finds it necéssary to start at the foot of 
the ladder, if he has character, ability and the will to succeed, he 
will sooner or later climb to the top. 


Those who are engaged in the work for the blind or who may 
wish to further the interests of a blind pupil will be interested to 
know that the American Foundation for the Blind in New York 
City has offered four scholarships to capable and worthy blind 
students, Awards will be made for professional, vocational or pre- 
vocational study at any approved school, college or university. 
In many States, also, provision has been made by law for supply- 


ing a reader to assist the blind student in his studies. The amount 
allowed is $250 or $300 a year. Even in schools where this ap- 
propriation is not available the students have freely offered their 
services, glad of an opportunity to practice the charity impressed 
on their minds since childhood. 

Before I conclude this chronicle of brilliant deeds and sanguine 
hopes, I wish to mention the names of two sightless members of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic, who succeeded, not in the halls 
of learning but in the quiet cloisters of the soul. They are Blessed 
Margaret of Castello and Blessed Sibyllina Biscossi. Their lives 
may well be an inspiration to all sightless students. Although 
both were uneducated in the material sense, our Divine Lord 
deigned to enlighten their intellects in a marvellous manner. 
Blessed Margaret possessed an infused knowledge of Latin and 
other subjects and often assisted the children of the household 
with their lessons. Blessed Sibyllina’s knowledge of divine things 
was extraordinary and her eloquence and prayers converted many 
hardened sinners. 

If the courage of our blind students reminds us of the lives 
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of the saints, may these brave sightless ones remember constantly 
in their turn the heroism of the saints of God. And if any of us 
should hesitate to recommend the worthy blind to the higher life 
of mind and spirit, let us for a moment recall the deeds set forth 
briefly in this short article. Those who aspire to these heights 
are few and those who reach them are fewer still, but if we are 
ever presented with the opportunity of directing their hesitant 
footsteps, let us do our share of this noble work for the greater 
glory of God. 





THE BLIND, AND A LOVE OF READING 


SISTER STEPHANIE, ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


In America the blind are being experimented with on a colossal 
scale. More money is being spent on them here than in any other 
country in the world. Although the American experimentation 
may not so far have produced a method insuring perfect success 
in handling the blind, it has this to recommend it — the American 
method emphasizes a fundamentally established principle which 
is bringing about gratifying results, namely, that the sightless are 
not the objects of charity, to be set outside the social scheme, 
but they have a right to the best education that can be devised 
so as to fit them to take their places in the social and business 
world, to work out their destinies as individuals in spite of their 
handicap. Once this principle is recognized, the necessity of 
fostering a love of reading in her sightless charges becomes a 
foregone conclusion to the teacher of the blind, for being deprived 
of that powerful means of garnering information —the sight, 
they will have to resort to extensive reading as their greatest 
source of information. Nor does the utilitarian idea include all 


the motives for fostering in the sightless a love of reading — there 


is the all-important item of leisure hours. If, with the con- 
stant decrease in the length of the laborer’s day this has become 
a problem for the sighted, how much more shou!d it be an object 
of our concern who are handling children whose means of oc- 
cupying their free time is so much more limited. The child con- 
stantly sees others occupied either at work or at play. He imitates 
and so grows and .develops. On the contrary the blind child 
sees nothing to imitate, he is easily discouraged from imitating 
the activity derived from hearing and so, ceasing to recreate and 
occupy his mind with things outside of himself, he falls into in- 
activity, ill health and discouragement. 
(566) 
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How then shall we produce in the sightless child such a love 
of reading that he will not only be impelled to use it as a daily 
medium of knowledge, but will form the habit of extensive read- 
ing for his recreation? 

Instructions for the blind naturally reflect the educational ideas 
of the schools for the sighted, so in discussing this question the 
sightless children, as in the schools for the seeing, may be con- 
veniently placed in three groups: those in the first, second and 
third grades ; those in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades and those 
in the seventh and succeeding grades. The child upon entering 
school is intensely interested in learning to read, but this natural 
desire may be crushed if the method used in imparting a knowl- 
edge of this art causes the iearning to become a drudgery. Chil- 


dren are naturally story-loving; nothing so grips their attention 
as a story well told. Why not relieve the monotony of alphabet- 
learning by connecting each combination of embossed points with 


some incident or tale? This would not only be an unconscious 
aid to memory but would keep the child contented and happy 
while undergoing the tiresome process of training his fingers. 
Many such devices have been aptly suggested at previous meet- 
ings. The story-loving spirit of children can be still further 
utilized by giving them enlivening accounts and descriptions to 
form a background for the regular reading lesson. This arouses 
in them a desire to read a text and is one ,of the best means of 
fostering in the young a love of reading. Discretion should be 
used, however, in the choice of subjects for these stories, so that 
what appeals to the child be selected and not that which merely 
attracts the teacher. Bible stories, stories that embody con- 
cretely moral principles, folk tales, nursery rhymes, animal and 
nature stories and particularly stories in which comic situations 
are well brought out. To make the story effective, the teacher 
must know the message it has to convey, whether comic, emo- 
tional, or moral and adapt her manner accordingly. Above all, 
she must feel the message herself before she can convey it to 
others. No teacher need expect to interest children in something 
which she herself has no interest in, and none are quicker than the 
blind to catch from the varying tones of the voice the emotion — 
or the lack of it— on the part of the speaker. The natural out- 
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come of story-telling to children in the first three grades is to 
create in them a desire to read similar stories for themselves. 

In the middle grades the children are no longer interested in 
the mechanics of reading and the continuation of the methods 
used in the first three years often results in a desultory type of 
reading recitation. The natural result will be inefficient reading 
and study habits, because of a lack of motive in the form of 
definite study problems that require vigorous thinking. 

Our method of teaching the child to love reading must change 
radically in the fourth grade. The leading aims in the inter- 
mediate grades are to bring the rate and comprehension in silent 
reading to a high level of efficiency, more than that, to increase 
vocabulary, to furnish models for composition, to study character- 
development, and to lead the blind to memorize parts that appeal 
to them. The sightless child being debarred forever from the 
experiences common to the sighted, finds a compensation in re- 
viewing through the medium of his finger-tips, the sensations 
of the more fortunate. In these grades, dramatization begun on 
a small scale becomes most effective, both as a means of train- 
ing the body to graceful movements and as an incentive to further 
reading. The reading material of these grades should be of a 
great variety of types concerning all phases of life. Narrative 
poetry appeals to pupils of these years and should be studied and 
read orally as pleasurab!e experiences. 

The problems of reading in the intermediate and upper grades 
are similar. Where pupils are found to be below standard in read- 
ing they should be classified into groups on the basis of standard- 
ized tests and the teacher’s judgment and each group given ma- 
terial and training in accordance with its level of attainment. One 
of the main problems in these grades is to provide reading matter 
that will develop his awakening interest in social, civic and oc- 
cupational problems, that will appeal to the early adolescent’s 
changing view of ife. Classical material should be used on ac- 
count of its universal appeal. 

At this age the blind should develop an interest in reading and 
discussing current events. For, once they are out of school, 
this habit will be one of the best means of keeping their thoughts 
outside of themselves and keeping then in touch with the unseen 
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world. Much extensive silent reading of well recognized worth 
in developing high ideals and worth-while interests should be 
done by all upper grade pupils. 

Such a course of reading having been followed for eight, ten 
or twelve years, the blind student is bound to emerge with a 
broadened view of life, disciplined and stimulated imagination, 
and an intellect trained to seek the highest and noblest in life. 
Such a citizen, even though sightless, instead of being a burden 
to the community, will be a source of inspiration to those with 
whom he comes in contact, no matter what walk of life his mis- 
fortune may force him to choose. Nor will he be a burden to 
himself, forever turning his thoughts inward upon his own misery, 
but will through reading, be led to shoulder the burden of life 
and go singing on his sunless way. 

Let me strengthen my conclusion by quoting from Mabel Gillis, 
of the Department for the Blind, California State Library : 


“T know of no library work which gives such rich returns for 
effort expended as work for the blind. The man, who through 
reading has been encouraged to walk out alone to chop the wood, 
even to enter again his old line of business; the woman, who 
through the library, has gained the confidence to cook, to sew and 
to take her accustomed place in the family; the child, who on ac- 
count of the library can keep pace with the seeing child in high 
school, all these express their love and appreciation for the library 
in such heartfelt terms that we would be inhuman indeed, if we 
did not expend our best efforts to deserve their approval.” 





PARISH SCHOOL, OR INSTITUTION, — WHICH? 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, D. OF W., BROOKLYN HOME FOR BLIND. 
PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 


The question of placing blind children in public or parish 
schools seems to have many advantages over the placing of these 
same individuals in residential, State or Catholic institutions. 
Firstly, due to the fact that these blind children are placed with 
the sighted (where individual attention cannot be given the blind) 
the child is forced to concentrate, one of the best methods for 
forming a good thinking mind. Many questions thus thought 
out and asked by the blind child will not only benefit himself but 
the entire class, which very often for lack of concentration (so 
noticeable in the youth of to-day) will fail to give as clear an ex- 
planation. This will lead to many open debates and interchang- 
ing of thoughts, profitable to both sighted and blind. 

The sightless boy or girl placed in a blind institution, although 
given individual attention will never make (in my opinion) as 
rapid an advancement as those placed with the sighted. Here 
they are made to feel that certain independence is absolutely nec- 
essary if success is to be obtained, and they will initiate and ob- 
tain a certain stimulus from the bright sighted ones around 
them. The blind are always good listeners and they will figure 
out for themselves and want to know the why and wherefore 
of everything read or spoken of in their presence by the sighted 
ones. They will therefore become in time not mere machines but 
self-thinking, responsible beings, ready to take the initiative and 
lead not only in questions of mental but physical development. 

In our own school a few years ago a little boy not only sight- 
less but deaf and dumb, was told by his sighted companions of a 
gun drill the physical teacher was about to give, and immediately 
wanted to know how they held a gun. On being shown he be- 
came interested as to how to use it, and after a bright sighted boy 
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had taught him the movements the blind child easily grasped the 
idea and took part in the drill, where with concentration he ex- 
celled the sighted children. From that time on, the blind boy 
took an active part in athletics, and became physically fit. It was 
surprising after a short time what he could do. When we stop 
to consider that most of our blind children must mingle in after 
years with sighted people and take their stand among them, why 


not place them in this environment in the early stages and not 
make them feel (as they certainly will feel later on) that they 
are a thing apart and not a kindred soul. With what confidence 
will a blind child trust to a sighted child to lead him aright, and 
how noble and big a child blessed with sight will feel at the con- 
fidence placed in him. After a blind child has learned all about 
table manners, dress, conversation, etc., what pains he will then 
take to become pleasing, knowing the eyes of the sighted are al- 
ways upon him. It will teach him to be particular in every way. 

In blind institutions, (God bless them, they do wonderful work !) 
the child is without home ties and that which makes life most 
dear, “a mother’s touch”. If the sighted child needs that care 
and love, how much more the blind child who necessarily must 
crave her attention and affection. Many of these parents might 
err in a serious manner by letting their sympathy run away with 
reason which tells them that the blind treasure which God has 
entrusted to them must be educated even to a greater degree than 
the sighted child, and taught to be self-supporting and able to 
take his stand with the best of men; and that character and a 
thorough knowledge of God will place him (with his education) 
in the front ranks, where men will be forced to admit that it is 
the heart and soul and interior sight that count here and here- 
after. 

If parents insist on sending their children to a residential, State 
or boarding school, they should be very careful regarding the in- 
stitution, for without a sound, moral, religious foundation no 
blind child will ever obtain that interior sight which helps him 
to be resigned and patient, and teaches him that this apparent af- 
fliction of his is a blessing in disguise. With a proper knowledge 
of God, he will realize his destiny and make the best of life. 











THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC 
SISTER JOSEPH MARIE, ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, LANSDALE, PA. 


Ruskin once said, “The more I think of it, the more it is im- 
pressed upon me, that the greatest thing a human soul does in 
the world, is to see something.” Hundreds of people can talk 
for one who can think, but thousands can think for one who can 
see clearly. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy and religion all in 
one. And in the book, God’s Out- a Doors, the author says: 
“Blessed are they who help us to see.’ 

But why limit our use of the marvelous senses we possess? 
From the Gaelic we learn that “The sound of the sun-fire on 
the hills at day-break is music to him who hath ears to hear it.” 
Few if any of us fail to respond to the pictured beauty of the 
awakening or of the closing day. But how many have ears at- 
tuned to hear the music of the new-born or expiring day? How 
few of us catch the deep-toned vibrations and delicate shadings 
of celestial harmony which underlie and accompany that sym- 
phony of color which we call dawn or sunset. Truly to see ap- 
preciatively even a part of the wonders around us is great; but 
may we not acquire a finer apperception and hear in these God- 
made things the vibration of that omnipotent voice which having 
called them into being continues to speak to us through them 
during the period of their existence? I would plead for the 
highest development of the sense of hearing, —a thoughtful, ob- 
servant hearing — for all, but particularly for those of the han- 
dicapped who must depend upon it to give tone-color to their 
lives. 

Since the morning stars first sang at the dawn of creation the 
universe has been filled with music to reward the listening ear. 
And there have been listeners everywhere, who have found com- 
pensation for attentive listening. One who has made a study of 
the jarring noises of a great city has discovered that when soft- 
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ened by distance its myriad sounds resolve themselves into the 
key of F, the city’s key-note. The piercing whistle of a locomo- 
tive as it rounds a curve gives its protective warning in tones of 
shrilling steel; while the whistle of the same engine as it echoes 
and re-echoes through a mountain pass, is distinctly musical. 

But when we turn from these harsher commercial harmonies 
how fascinating is the variety in volume and tone-quality of the 
wind-touched maple, elm and pine. Each tree has its own par- 
ticular note, as individual as its shape, while the tinkling music 
produced when these same trees are encased in a coating of ice, 
resembles crystal castanets. Thus we may ramble on indefinitely, 
hearing with the ear of the spirit through all the pulsating things 
of the plant, insect and animal world around us, the deep under- 
tone of pleasing harmonies which we call music, queen of the in- 
visib!e world of sound. 

That the least possible measure of this wealth of sound should 
not be lost to us, would it not be a good investment to develop 
the habit of the listening ear, the kindly listening ear, so attuned 
to truth and beauty of sound that their least tone registers on its 
inner consciousness? This search for purity of sound will in- 
evitably prompt us to modulate and sweeten the tones of our 
own speaking voice. A new quality will enter, one which without 
our so planning will give us a persuasive power over those with 
whom we come in contact. Soon we find ourselves noting beauty 
of voice quality in those around us. We are not unlike the man 
who by careful study of what at first seemed the hopeless discord 
of the busy city found that it resolved itself into the tone of F, 
the scale step which is considered most expressive of longing. 

Having thus awakened within ourselves an alertness and ap- 
preciation we shall naturally feel the desire to go forth and fos- 
ter the same qualities in others. To begin with, there are the 
children. What keen, interested listeners they make! How 
soon they surprise us by bringing to our notice purity of sounds 
which we had missed! Which one of us does not feel a thrill 
of reverence when he hears the clear, true, musical ring of a 
child’s speaking voice? It is like a challenge to respond in words 
and tones of like truth and purity. 

Is it not one of our gravest obligations to safeguard the voices 
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of children? In their hours of recreation while encouraging 
games in which singing is combined with pleasing rhythmic mo- 
tion, we should immediately correct any misuse of the voice 
which may occur. At other times we may direct their attention 
to pleasing tonal qualities in the voices of those around them. 
We should at all times make it a practice to speak to them in 
kindly, respectful, well-modulated tones. Instinctively children 
will adopt a like manner of speech. For the youngest children 
it is desirable to have amongst their toys some of which are of 
correct musical pitch, so that side by side with the child’s first 
concept of form and color will come also one of sound-beauty. 
So much for the beginnings of a musical awakening. What is 
all this but one way of saying that the child’s musical training 
should begin during the first years of its life, that its first teachers 
shou'd be those of its own family? However humbly placed there 
can scarcely be a home where this form of musical awakening 
might not be carried on if parents and other members of the 
family were really interested in the matter. Children thus pre- 
pared, whether in their own homes or by those who care for 
them in institutions, may be said to have already begun their 
musical education. This preliminary training wi!l be of excep- 
tional value to those whose later circumstances may not permit 
further study of the art. Because of it they will be appreciative 
if not interpretative musicians. 
Musical talent is a gift bestowed very unequally upon individ- 
uals and rarely bestowed in its fullness upon any single one. Just 
as the musical message is more clear!y transmitted by some por- 
tions of inanimate nature than by others, so do we find in the 
persons around us varied measures of musical heritage. And 
from this world of unevenly distributed talent come the fortun- 
ate few who have a chance to study. Each one brings his share 
of aptitude and deficiency. In these days of specialistic prom- 
inence, no field calls for so large an understanding of the phys- 
iological and psychological laws which underlie the varied com- 
binations and balancings of talent revealed in the individual pupil. 
In the very complete treatise, Psychology of Musical Talent, by 
Seashore, we find a careful analysis of the physiological condi- 
tions which make it impossible for certain individuals ever to 
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appreciate the essential differences of pitch or the varied quality 
of tone. The author also points out fundamental differences 
existing from the earliest years and incapable of correction which 
may result in a restriction of one quality of musical talent, while 
the pupil shows marked skill in other lines. Thus the author cites 
the instance of a strong sense of rhythm associated with a lack 
of correct pitch concept, with a lack of imagery and feeling, 
etc. We cannot too clearly realize the necessity of studying our 
pupils and of making ourselves familiar with the true cause of 
their personal difficulties and successes. Each one is entitled to 
the care which will permit him to grow to the fullest measure 
of his talent and capacity. This is but one way of saying that 
not only should the pupil of exceptional musical ability have 
training proportionate to his skill but those who are musical 
delinquents should also have the advantage of instruction suited 
to their limited measure of talent. 

In the field of literature we do not limit the study of language 
to those only who are capable of appreciating the classics, nor 
do we expect an equal degree of appreciation from every student. 
We allow all to enter and we permit each to give and take ac- 
cording to his ability. Why should we not extend the same 
liberty to those who seek expression. through the voice of music? 
By all means we should encourage our pupils to give their best, 
but we must at the same time have the good sense not to hold 
them responsible for, nor attempt to force upon them powers 
with which God has not endowed them. Which one of us 
would hush the song of our cheery robin because he does not 
give us the flowing, scintillating cadenza of the lark? 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE, 30, 1925, 2:30 P. M. 

The meetings of the Seminary Department were held at the 
Cathedral High School. Twenty-four institutions were repre- 
sented by delegates and visitors. 

The President, Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., D. D., 
opened the session with prayer and welcomed the delegates to 
the meeting. In stating the theme to be discussed during the 
sessions, the coordination of theological studies as outlined by 
Dr. Cremin at the Milwaukee convention in 1924, he took oc- 
casion to thank the participators in this year’s program for the 
readiness and enthusiasm with which they accepted the papers 
assigned them. His address follows: 


ADDRESS OF VERY REV. THOMAS PLASSMANN, 
O. F. M., D. D. 


The curriculum of studies has engaged the attention of the 
Seminary Department ever since its existence, but particularly 
within the last few years. At our last meeting in Milwaukee 
the excellent paper of Dr. Cremin evoked prolonged discussions, 
and the resolution was adopted unanimously that the curriculum 
be dealt with comprehensively at this year’s meeting. 

We do not expect far-reaching results from the present papers 
and discussions. The Seminary Department has no legislative 
power. Yet we do expect a sincere and well-defined answer to 
the question: “Does our present curricu'um afford our candi- 
dates for the holy priesthood that spiritual and intellectual train- 
ing which Mother Church has a right to demand of her minis- 
ters and which renders them ‘ad omne opus bonum instructi’?”’. 
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And it we find that we are wanting in this, we shall endeavor to 
trace the defects to their sources and by mutual counsel and co- 
operation find and propose the best remedies. 

The live'y and earnest interest that was manifested in this topic 
by so many of our members, is the surest proof of the vitality 
of the Seminary Department and of its sincere desire to dis- 
charge its duties in the most thorough and efficient manner ; for, 
after all, the question of the curriculum is the basic question of 
seminary work and seminary life. 

This question is as old as the Apostolic College. The Evangel- 
ists touch upon it frequently as they chronicle the words and 
and deeds of the Master. His time is duly apportioned to each 
of the various things in which His disciples needed instruction. 
Now He explains to them obscure passages of Holy Writ or 
elucidates with great patience the dogmas of our faith; now He 
points out in parabolic form the great moral principles, or after 
retiring to a secluded place or a mountain apart He imparts to 
them the first lessons in ascetic or mystic theology. Again, 
there are moments of tense interest or excitement and Our 
Saviour seizing every opportunity, lays down some fundamental 
law with great force; and again when evening has come He takes 
His ever-attentive disciples to the sick or to the children or to 
some private home, pointing out how a true pastor of souls ought 
to instruct, to correct and to administer the sacraments of God. 
By word and example He teaches them how to preach, how to 
feed His lambs and sheep, and lastly, when that memorable even- 
ing came in the lonely Upper Room, He gave them the first lesson 
in sacred liturgy. 

During the Patristic Age Sacred Scripture remained the one 
outstanding text-book of the theological schools, while the ground- 
work of the different sciences was being gradually assembled 
in the mighty tomes of the Fathers. These tomes were heaped 
up around the Book of Books, waiting for the Master Hand 
to sift, assort and systematize. This task was accomplished by 


the master of the sentences, and still more successfully by the 


great schoolmen of the thirteenth century. Roger Bacon ve- 
hemently inveighed against the Doctors of the Sorbonne for 
relegating the venerable Holy Bible to an inferior place and for 
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assigning the first hour of the day to the exposition of the 
Summa, which on account of its bulkiness he contemptuously 
alludes to as a “horse-load”. However, his warning remained 
unheeded. Pagan phi‘osophy had raised its voice against re- 
vealed truth and the time was ripe for a systematic treatment of 
the deposit of faith. 

While the Summa asserted its commanding place in the cur- 
riculum during the ensuing centuries, there was evidence of a 
strong tendency to treat certain bodies of truths or questions 
apart from the Summa, and for practical purposes, to embody 
them in separate compendia. In this sense, the Historia Schol- 
astica of Peter Comestor, the De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bar- 
tholomew the Englishman and the numerous Summulae Confes- 
sariorum may be regarded as the forerunners of our text-books in 
history, Biblical introduction, moral theology, etc. When the 
Council of Trent had breathed new life and vigor into theo- 
logical thought and research, the different sciences grew fast to 
astounding proportions and, as the Trivium and Quadrivium 
had done in the mediaeval secular curriculum, they lowered 
their anchors deep into the curriculum of theological schools. 
Even dogmatic theology, which had been the nucleus of the 
Summa, was compelled to surrender a portion of its “objectum 
materiale” when Melchior Cano gave to the schools his classical 
Loci Theologict. 

Since then there has been a steady growth in the ecc'esiastical 
sciences. Positive theology has practically gained the upper hand 
over speculation. In recent decades the departments of Sacred 
Scripture, history, apologetics and philosophy have not only 
amassed an almost unwieldy amount of material, but they have 
ushered into their own spheres several new sciences which, like 
sociology, demand distinct and adequate attention and treatment. 

The whole question has developed to a point where seminary 
educators fear that the curriculum has become top-heavy, and that 
the main issues of priestly training are being lost sight of in the 
face of the new situation. There is evident need of some ad- 
justment. What shall be done? Do we expect another master 
hand to systematize this entire mass of philosophy and theology 
and create a new synthesis, as in the days of Peter Lombard 
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and St. Thomas? And if so, would the subject-matter and pe- 
culiar nature of the different sciences permit of such a welding 
process? On the other hand, is its feasible to let each science, 
new or old, have its full scope and latitude in an already crowded 
curriculum? Is that the mind of the Church? And will such a 
course produce the type of priest she wants? At all events, there 
is need cf a clear classification and coordination of subjects, 
of a proper evaluation. of what is essential and elimination of 
what is obsolete and superfluous and perhaps of adapting and 
reenforcing certain branches in accordance with present-day 
needs and requirements. 

As it was in days past, so is the seminary curriculum in our 
day designed to prepare the candidate for the threefold office 
which Christ has committed to His priesthood; that of teacher, 
of minister and of pastor. Philosophy in all its branches im- 
parts the fundamental lessons and affords the aspirant to the 
priesthood the intellectual training as well as the secular knowl- 
edge which duly prepare him not only for the higher sciences, but 
remotely also for the sublime office of a Teacher in Israel. In 
dogmatic theology he receives his formal training as the future 
teacher, while simultaneously he is taught to understand and 
assimilate the workings of the Holy Spirit in God’s Word, 
Sacred Scripture, and God’s Work, the history of the -Church. 
Homitetics and catechetics serve to train him how to impart the 
knowledge of God and things divine to the faithful, both old 
and young. 

The pastoral office, which comprises the direction and guid- 
ance of God’s people, naturally has to do with the practical 
sciences, such as canon law, moral theology and ascetical the- 
ology, pastoral theology and social science. Here the seminarian 
learns the intimate nature of the parts and elements of the 
Church’s organism and the laws which govern them; the source 
and norms of human morality; the principles and means of higher 
perfection, and the true relationship that exists among the dif- 
ferent elements of human society. In a word, he is taught how 
to feed the sheep and lambs of Christ; to direct, save and sanc- 
tify God’s people. The ministerial office is the most sublime of 
the three. It has not a large share in the curriculum proper, but 
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while the formal preparation for the sacred ministry is given in 
the classes of liturgy and of its associate practical branches, such 
as rubrics, chant, etc., the entire curriculum and especially the 
entire spiritual life and direction of the seminary, should be made 


to serve as a remote preparation for the sublimest functions of 
the priesthood —the celebration of the Sacrifice and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. “Mundamimi qui fertis vesa 
Domint”. 

A classification, simi'ar to the above, was submitted for the 
consideration of the Seminary Department with a view of ar- 
ranging a program for this meeting. However, in the course of 
our deliberations it was found more profitable and practical to 
single out certain topics of outstanding interest and to induce 
the writers to treat them from different and if possible opposite 
angles in order to elicit fruitfu! discussions and to reach an 
agreement at least on basic questions. Such is the purpose and 
history of our present program. 


The minutes of the Milwaukee convention of 1924 were 
adopted as printed in the Report. 

Rev. John Harbrecht, S. T. L., of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati, opened the program with the reading of a paper on 
“The Chatlenge of the Seminary Curriculum.” , 

The President commented favorably on the paper, and said 
that the delegates should feel very grateful to the writer for his 
excellent presentation of the subject. He indicated the signa! 
points of the thesis by division, valuation, correlation, and classi- 
fication. The paper aroused a very interesting discussion. 

Archabbot Stehle emphasized the fact that the number of years 
in the seminary curriculum was determined by ecc!esiastical 
authority at Rome. He admired the bold stand of the author 
in precipitating the challenge, but conceded that the. theme as 
expounded certainly showed elements which contained a remedy 
for a number of defects in our curricu'um, especia'ly for the 
overlapping of studies. He especially drew attention to the ab- 
sence of a course in public oratory in many of the seminaries. 

Msgr. Peterson, whose paper of 1912 correlated with Father 
Harbrecht’s theme, stated that he had changed his viewpoint as 
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to the nomenciature of the subject in question, but that his views 
expressed then were fundamentally the same. He concluded 
by saying: ““We have need of the professor who is bigger than 
his text-book, who in the classroom is capable of radiating the 
proper asmosphere in his subject”. 

In the absence of Rev. Joseph V. Nevins, S. S., S. T. D., 
Sulpician Seminary, Brookland, D. C.,:his paper was read by 
Rev. John B. Furay, S. J. The paper had for its subject “The Sac- 
raments in the Seminary Curriculum’. In the discussion Father 
Harbrecht was inclined to think that the theme as developed 
treated on method rather than curricu'um. Msgr. Peterson closed 
the discussion by stating that each professor ought to be a master 
in his branch and teach that branch only. The lengthy and very 
fruitful discussion of both papers had considerably prolonged the 
session. 

The Chairman announced the following appointments : 

Committee on Nomination: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peter- 
son, Ph.D., Chairman; Rev. Francis VY. Corcoran, D. D.; Rev. 
John B. Furay, S. J. 

Committee on Resolution: Dr. Joseph McAndrews, Chairman ; 
Rev. John Harbrecht, S. T. L.; Rev. Walter Steh'e, O. S. B. 

The meeting was adjourned with prayer. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting opened with prayer. After the usual routine busi- 
ness the call fer the first paper was given and the Very Rev. 
Raphael M. Huber, O. M. C., D. D., of St. Bonaventure Con- 
vent, Brookland, D. C. responded with his theme “Is Our Semi- 
nary Curriculum Abreast of The Times?” The Chairman spoke 
of the paper as presenting thought for serious meditation and 
fruitful discussion. Father Huber pointed out certain courses 
in apologetics and asked the question: “Has the priest of to-day 
the character which the pubtic demands?” He also raised the 
question: “How would St. Paul act in our times?’ In the dis- 
cussion which followed Father Harbrecht designated the paper 
of Father Huber as very thorough-going and said that all realized 


, 
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the need depicted, but concluded that since there was a limit to 
the number of professors, necessarily must there also be a limita- 
tion of hours in the curriculum. 

Father Scanlan suggested that a committee be appointed to 
make a comparative survey and submit its report at the conven- 
tion next year. 

Rev. Thomas Coakley, D. D., of Pittsburgh. read the next 
paper, “A Pastor’s Retrospect of the Seminary Curriculum”, in 
which he took occasion to commend the curriculum in many re- 
spects, but also to point out defects as he saw them. Basic ground 
work in the seminary — specialization later — was the principle. 
He continued that the world looks to the priest because he is best 
able to keep his head and that there is something majestic in 
steadiness. Especially did he advocate recreational features such 
as boyology, drama work, athletics, summer camp work in the 
preparatory curriculum of our young priests, so that when or- 
dained they might assume leadership in this phase of parish work. 
He criticised the lack of the missionary spirit in young priests. 
He said that they showed very little love and enthusiasm for 
the unshepherded souls and commented on the want of the 
liturgical spirit and the sense of liturgical propriety. He pleaded 
with the seminary facu!ties that they teach students how to work 
and that they instill in them the spirit of study and of sacrifice. 

The chairman voiced his admiration of Dr. Coakley’s remarks 
and called for discussion. Rev. Walter Stehle stated that the 
professors in many cases are trying to teach the things indi- 
cated by Dr. Coakley, but that the result was often very dis- 
couraging. As in all other things so also in this, to get results 
there must not only be lectures but also tests. Father Harbrecht 
pictured the need of a so-called fatherhood which the pastor 
should exercise over his assistant priests, because the full de- 
velopment of the young priest actually was accomplished by that 
one under whom the newly ordained first served. He also stated 
that the matters alluded to in Dr. Coakley’s paper could be 
helped to a marked degree by inviting the clergy or laymen who 
were specialists in such work to acquaint and prepare the young 
students for practical priestly labors. 

Meanwhile Rt. Rev. Thomas Shahan, D. D., President General 
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of the Association, Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D. Sec. 
retary General, and Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, D. D., Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, had entered the hall. Bishop Shahan took the 
opportunity of thus addressing the delegates: “It is our delight 
to appear before the representatives of the theological seminaries, 
those men to whom the highest interests of the Catholic Church are 
entrusted. For priests are the adjutorium-spes-gaudium of the 
Church, and the responsibility for good priests rests nowhere 
more heavily than on our seminaries. For there in truth is the 
‘Talis Rex, qualis grex’ realized. And there are ne interests so 
valuable to the Church as the number and quality of our semin- 
aries and their products”. 

Bishop Boyle welcomed the members of the Seminary Depart- 
ment to the city. He said that in the seminary he saw most hope- 
ful signs for the Church. He stated that corruption in clergy 
meant corruption in seminaries, for corruption in the former was 
largely responsib!e to the spirit inculcated in the seminary. When 
a priest, he said, lives in a lower plane than the plane of Christ, 
that is corruption. He concluded by saying that the presence of 
the assembled delegates and their deliberations was a most hope- 
ful sign and undoubtedly most profitable to our seminaries. 

Bishop Howard in his short address sketched the beginning of 
the Seminary Department and assured the delegates that their 
presence contributed a great good to the Association, and finished 
by expressing his best wishes for success in their deliberations. 

Then followed the reading of the paper, “The Seminary and 
Social Problems”, by Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill. The paper was a clear, strong and compre- 
hensive study of the subject. Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
the discussion in which Father Harbrecht and Msgr. Peterson 
took part was very brief. The meeting was then adjourned with 
prayer. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 1925, 3 P. M. 
At the third session, a joint meeting of the major and prepara- 
tory seminary representatives was held. There were forty-eight 
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attending. The President of the Major Department, Dr. Plass- 
mann, occupied the chair. After the opening prayer the Chair- 
man made a short address, dwelling on the advantages that natur- 
ally shou'd flow from the faithful adherence to this feature of 
the convention program. He then announced the subject of the 
first paper: “The Responsibility in Development of the Priestly 
Character”. The author of this paper was Very Rev. Joseph 
J. McAndrew, A. M., LL. D., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Em- 
mitsburg, Md. At its conclusion the Chairman voiced his com- 
plete'satisfaction with the treatment of the subject and expressed 
the gratification of all present at the opportunity of listening to 
the paper. 

Dr. White led the discussion and stated that much gratitude 
was due the author for the excellence of the paper. It seemed 
to him that the writer approached his theme with a great deal 
of caution lest he might hurt the sensibilities of those in charge 
of seminaries regarding their uttermost responsibility. 

The next paper was entitled: ‘“Extra-Curricular Activities in 
the Seminary”, by Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey, Beatty, Pa. With frankness and conviction the 
writer held his audience closely. The theme led to a very lively 
discussion in which Archabbot Aurelius Steh'e was the leader. 
Others taking part in the discussion were Msgr. Peterson, Father 
Huber and Father Harbrecht. 


This closed the joint meeting which was adjourned with prayer. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THurRsDAY, JULY 2, 1925, 9:30 A. M. 
The last meeting was opened by the Chairman with prayer. 
The paper of this meeting was given by the Rev. William Busch, 
L. S. M. A., of St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., on the 
subject “The Liturgical Movement”. He outlined the lack of 
interest in the liturgical movement in America, certain phases 
of this movement, its program and inner meaning and in con- 
clusion its relation to the seminary. The Chairman said that all 
assembled were high'y pleased with the brilliancy of the paper 
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and tnat the Seminary Department was a'ways interested in this 
movement which could be clearly seen by the sentiments expressed 
so frequently at former conventions. It was the earnest convic- 
tion of the delegates that priests can not know too much about 
the liturgy of the Church. Msgr. Peterson in the discussion 
brought out the feature that through his personal efforts he had 
established scme twenty-four years ago a course apart from the 
regular liturgy classes to foster this movement. He emphasized 
the need of a liturgical instinct in our priests. Father Huber 


explained his method of visualizing the liturgy. Dr. Corcoran 


and Father Harbrecht also took part in the discussion. 

As a closing feature, the President, Dr. P!assmann, gave his 
report on a comparative and statistical survey of seminary cur- 
ricula in the United States. It was a splendid summary and Msgr. 
Peterson moved that this survey be incorporated in the proceed- 
ings of the Seminary Department. The motion was carried. 


REPORT ON A SURVEY OF THE SEMINARY CURRICULUM 


From the discussions and deliberations that have been car- 
ried on in the meetings of the Seminary Department in the-last 
few years it appears that there is a more or less unanimous agree- 
ment among the members on the following points of the curri- 
culum : 

1. The new Code of Canori Law requires that the seminary 
provide one professor for at least each of the following sciences: 
Sacred Scripture, dogmatic theo'ogy, moral theology and Church 
history. This is the minimum requirement. In view of this fact 
and in the interest of efficiency it seems advisable and necessary 
that the different philosophical and theological sciences of our 
curriculum retain their scientific identity and that each subject 
be imparted under its own peculiar aspect. 

2. It is agreed that most of our text-books have two defects: 
First, they are crowded with matter extraneous to the respective 
sciences, and this mars their scientific value and efficiency. 
Second, they are excessively burdened with antiquated and use- 
less matter and are sadly lacking in the actua! questions and 
problems of the day and in those which are of vital importance 
in this country. It seems, therefore, opportune that scholars in 
this country should seriously arouse themselves to the necessity 
of writing text-books from which is eliminated what is obsolete 
and superfluous and supplement what is of actual importance 
and interest to our seminarians, 
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3. Meanwhile it is to be remembered that the professor is 
more important than the text-book and his living voice more 
penetrating than the written word. Therefore, we need above 
all men who are thoroughly trained in their profession, who are 
in love with their work and who zealously use their God-given 
facuity of imparting their knowledge to others. Consequently 
each seminary should have well-trained specialists in the various 
sciences. If these professors adhere strict!y to their own sphere 
and teach each subject or thesis, fact or theory, principle or 
problem, law or opinion, after the method peculiar to their 
science, there can be no overlapping in the curriculum, and all 
repetitions of the same subject in other branches will serve a 
practical purpose, provided the subject-matter is properly dis- 
tribed among the professors. 

4. The catalogue or program alone does not control the distri- 
bution of the subject-matter. It is necessary that frequently, 
especially before each term, the professors meet in conference 
and have a clear understanding as to what each one is to teach. 

5. Adequate treatment should be accorded to certain new 
sciences which seem to demand a place in the curriculum, such 
as Christian art and architecture, social science, etc. There are 
those who feel that these should be treated as distinct sciences. 
Others, however, believe that they can be treated with greater 
benefit together with those branches from which they have 
grown up and to which they belong by reason of their intrinsic 
nature. Thus Christian art and architecture may be taught in 
the class of Church history; social science in the class of moral 
theology, etc. 

6. Ina similar way may ascetical theology be given either as 
a separate course by the spiritual director or it may be treated 
scientifically with perhaps greater profit by the Moralist in con- 
nection with the tract “De Virtutibus’. 

7. The course of the history of dogmas belongs to the domain 
of dogmatic theology and will be taught to the best advantage by 
the professor of dogma en passant. Patrology, too, belongs to 
his domain, though others find it more profitable to associate it 
with homiletics. 

8. It is urged that theodicy and ethics be dropped from the 
course of philosophy and that these subjects be reserved for 
dogma and moral theology respectively. 

9. The first year of dogmatic theology should deal with funda- 
mental dogma and apologetics. Similarly there should be a year 
of fundamental moral theology dealing with “De Actibus Hu- 
manis”’, etc. 
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10. Pastoral theology belongs to the domain of moral theology. 
It should be taught in the last year and if possible by a man who 
has sound pastoral experience. 

11. Bibtical languages and general introduction may be taught 
to good advantage during the two years of philosophy. Also at 
least one weekly class in patristic and liturgical reading is recom- 
mended. 

12, Church history, being the history of God’s work on earth, 
is duly appreciated only by the theologian, and should be given 
throughout the four years. 

13. Liturgy should be taught in first and second theology ; 
rubrics, comprising the ritual, breviary and missal, in third and 
fourth theology. 

14. The seminarian should be familiarized from the beginning 
with elementary rubrics, chant and homiletics. A remote prep- 
aration for homiletics should be given during the philosophy 
course in classes of rhetoric and oratory. The regu‘ar course 
covers the four years of theology; the last two years being de- 
voted to practice in sermons. 

15. Other seminary activities that tend to the physical and 
mental development of the student may be fostered in so far. as 


they do not interfere with the one great objective of the curricu- 
lum, which is the thorough-training im sanctitate et doctrina. 


The program completed, the Chairman called for the report 
5 

of the Committee on Resolutions. The Reso'utions were read by 

the Chairman, Dr. McAndrews, and were adopted unanimously. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved, that the Seminary Department extend to the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Boyle and the priests of the diocese of Pittsburgh 
their heartfelt appreciation for many kind considerations and 
the generous hospitality shown. 

Be it resolved, that the Seminary Department strive to bring 
about unanimity in curriculum and uniformity of practice. 

Be it further resolved, that in order to create some like-mind- 
edness in regard to curricula, the President of this Department 
appoint a standing committee whose purpose and function shall 
be to construct such curricula as are designated by this Depart- 
ment and given such liberty to build such other curricula as it 
may deem advisable, with the understanding that whatever cur- 
ricula are constructed and submitted to this Department shall 
be interpreted in the light of standards and purely voluntary 
with no binding force on those concerned. 
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Rev. John Harbrecht, Rev. Walter Stehle and Rev. Arthur 
Scan‘an were appointed as a committee to make a comparative 
survey of the seminary curriculum and to give a report at next 
year’s convention. 

On motion, it was agreed that the Seminary Department accept 
the increase of dues from twenty to twenty-five dollars annually. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read }y 
Msgr. Peterson. On motion the report was accepted, the nomi- 


nations confirmed, and Father Huber, (since the Secretary was 


on the list of candidates proposed) instructed to cast one ballot 
for the nominees. 

The following officers were declared elected: President, Rev. 
John B. Furay, S. J., D. D., Mundelein, Ill.; Vice President, 
Rev. James W. Huepper, St. Francis, Wis.; Secretary, Rev. 
Joseph M. Noonan, C. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Rev. John B. Furay, 
S. J.; Very Rev. Thomas P!assmann, O. F. M.; Rt. Rev. Aurelius 
Steh’e, O. S. B. 

On motion a rising vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. 
Plassmann, the retiring president, for the excellent service ren- 
dered to the Department. The President warmly thanked the 
members for their hearty cooperation in his work and expressed 
himself as pleased to find Father Furay, who had so graciously 
assisted him, as his successor. 

The meeting then adjourned with prayer. 

James W. HvueEpprer, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE SEMINARY 
CURRICULUM 


REV. JOHN J. HARBRECHT, S. T. L., MT. ST. MARY SEMINARY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


rHE CHALLENGE.—Seminary management has a serious problem 
thrust upon it. It must meet, accept and answer a challenge, 
which seeks the adjustment, evaluation and development of its 
purpose, ideal and practice. It must face patiently and wisely 
so've the challenge directed at that agency, which embodies its 
end, motive and work, —the challenge of its course of studies, 
of its curriculum. 

ITS NATURE. — This challenge puts seminary education face to 
face with the problem of atl education. Curriculum study is the 
great problem of all schools, both of to-day and of history. It 
is a fundamental problem; for it is the curriculum which or- 
ganizes and embodies the aims of education in a course of studies. 
It is a basic problem, because the curricu!um constructs and 
formulates, correlates and classifies the studies, which are to 


bring to the student the common and established goods of life, 
dictated by the school’s purpose, ideal and practice. It is an ele- 
menta! problem, in as much as the curriculum harmonizes, evalu- 


ates and adjusts all elemental factors of education, in order to 
equip the student for complete living. 

Curriculum study is also a very vital prob!'em of education. 
The function of curriculum is to bring the common and estab- 
lished goods of life to the student. It therefore depends on the 
construction and the application of curriculum just what goods 
of life will be transmitted to the student. 

NEED OF THE TIME. — Curriculum study is emphatically a vital 
problem in our day, because the standard goods of life have 
been prefoundly affected by the great revo'utions in the re‘igious, 
moral, economic and political orders of -life. New religions, 
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free morals, economic rationalism and political liberalism have 
made modern life very complex. The competition of life is ex- 
ceptionally keen and strong. Rousseau’s cry “Back to nature” was 
the signal which started an untiring and ceaseless endeavor to 
bring to the child such goods of life which would fit it to live 
a complete life in modern society and to equip it to meet its 
strong competition. To this end all schools have revolutionized 
their courses of study. The elementary school management 
throughout the nation, under divers systems of philosophy, has 
developed a theory and practice of curriculum which actually 
has created a new system of elementary schools. Our high 
schools and colleges have reconstructed their courses of study 
to such an extent that former students scarcely recognize their 
Alma Mater with its highly organized and specialized courses. 
Our great American universities have so comp!‘etely remade and 
multiplied their courses of study that a single Year Book does 
not suffice to publish their curriculum; but the various depart- 
ments must issue separate Bulletins to describe their courses of 
studies. 


CPRRICULUM AND THE SEMINARY. — Seminary curriculum has 
practically remained unchanged in the face of this fundamental 
and vital problem. Seminary schools have stood intact in the 
modern mad rush for readjustment and re-evaluation of the past 
to modern demands. Wolfgang Ratke’s motto “Vestustas cessit, 
ratio vincit’,—a piece of fragile modern ratéonalism, has never 
influenced seminary management. The sentire cum Ecclesia 
has ever been the seminary standard of orthodoxy. This faith 
and loyalty has kept the seminary close to tradition. Its spirit 
has harnessed them with the finest apparatus of law, instituted by 
the Council of Trent and developed by succeeding Popes and now 
codified in the Codex Juris Canonici. It is due to this spirit and 
to these laws that seminaries are the only system of schools, 
which the Church has handed down, centuries old. Besides this 
spirit and these laws, the very content of seminary training and 
education has differed but little since the Council of Trent. 
The very nature of many of the seminary studies will not allow 
for radical changes. 
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SEMINARY CURRICULUM IN HISTORY.—But there can be progress 
in the delivery of the content of seminary studies. Thus the 
century after the Council of Trent —the golden age of theologi- 
cal study — brought a richer culture of theology, a larger course 
of theological studies, which were more adapted and applied 
better than previously to the needs of the time. The works of 
the Dominicans: Victoria, Dom Soto, Melchior Canus, Bannez, 
Ledesma, Alvarez, John S. Thoma, Contenson, Estius, Silvius ; 
the writings of the Jesuits, Toletus, Molina, Valentia, Vasquez, 
Lessius, Ripalda, John de Lugo, Petavius, Morinus, — evidence, 
not only that erant gigantes in diebus illis, but that theological 
studies met the needs of the Counter-Reformation. But during the 
next two centuries theological education and consequently semi- 
nary education suffered a period of decline. It was only during 
the second quarter of the last century that a revival of theological 
learning set in under the leadership of such men as Liebermann, 
Klee, Denzinger, Perrone, Kleutgen. Then came the Council of 
the Vatican and the seminaries entered a new period of the 
study of scholastic theology. 

Our American seminaries shared in this revival. Under the 
leadership of such men as Kenrick, Purcell, Ryan, Gronings, 
Heiss, Sabetti, Pabisch, to mention but a few, many of our 
seminaries enjoyed strong faculties and won scholarly dis- 
tinction from the theological texts of the writers among them. 

SEMINARY DEPARTMENT INFLUENCE. — However at the begin- 
ning of the present century, seminary rectors felt the need of an 
prganization, wherein united thought and collected judgment 
might guide their work. Out of their efforts grew this De- 
partment of the Catholic Educational Association, —a veritable 
clearing house for the exchange of thought on seminary topics. 
The finest contribution of this Department to the seminaries 
of the country seems to be the social influence which it has 
exercised for a score of years on the adjustment and develop- 
ment of seminary curriculum. The opening of 1904 started 
a discussion on the study of pedagogy in the seminaries, and 
as a result some progress has been definitely made during the 
last twenty years in the field of catechetics. The studies and 
discussions of this Department on Sacred Scripture study to- 
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gether with the forcible decrees of the Holy See have brought 
about a better understanding and a richer evaluation of Scrip- 
ture study in our seminaries throughout this period. Other 
branches, especially those of a professional nature, such as 
sociology, homiletics, singing, ascetical theology, have received 
a very large amount of discussion in this Department and as 
a result they have been accorded a better place and more atten- 
tion in the seminary curriculum. 

PRESENT POSITION OF CURRICULUM. — However, while we are 
fully aware of what progress has been achieved and the handi- 
caps and hardships under which development had to be worked 
out, we must not blind ourselves to the little like-mindedness, 
which exists among our seminaries on the central problem of 
their work, viz.: the curriculum. We must not forget that there 
has been little evaluation of the subject-matter of our seminary 
studies; that there has been hardly any correlation and applica- 
tion of our Sacred Sciences to American experience; that there 
has been no adequate classification of the branches of theological 
studies. There is no unanimity in the handling of similar prob- 
lems, especial!y of dividing and correlating and classifying the 
subject-matter. We still tend to “lump” courses under general 
titles, e. g.: we have no unanimity of thought or expression, 
whether the first year of dogmatic theology is fundamental 
theclogy or apologetics. There is a difference in the content. 
as well as in the method of these two sciences. We have ar- 
rived at no settled position as to the relative importance of 
different tracts of theology in our courses of study while there 
is scarcely any inkling of making them meet present-day needs. 
There is no conformity relative to the division of studies. For 
‘xample, some believe in cycling the dogma course; others wish 
to divide the course into four groups of tracts, teaching each 
group each year. There is therefore a need of studying seminary 
curriculum. We cannot go on as a body of teachers without 
studying it. It would be a testimonium paupertatis to pass the 
problem by. Curriculum study therefore challenges the best 
thought and energy of every seminary in the country. 

SEMINARY CURRICULUM BACKGROUND. — But whatever solution 
is given to the problem of seminary curriculum, it must always be 
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guided by the principle that seminaries are special schools. They 
are schools which sow the seeds of the priesthood; they school 
young men in the priesthcod. Their aim is to foster, direct and 
instruct young men in the common and established goods of 
Catholicism and of priestly life, so that they may practice the 
cura animarum according to the mind of the Church in the’ 
modern world. Now it is the function of the curriculum to 
deliver to the students through its studies those goods of life 
intended by its ideal. Seminary curriculum must therefore de- 
liver those common and established goods of Catholicism and 
priestly life according to the needs of our day, if it will meet its 
function. The determination of what we consider the common 
and established goods of the priestly life, needed for our days, 
must completely influence our viewpoint in constructing a semi- 
nary curriculum. 

The Sacred Sciences, which deliver these common and estab- 
lished goods are already determined. And any student who ac- 
quires these sciences is equipped for priestly practice. Yet ex- 
perience teaches that there is a modus in rebus. We know that 
we cannot teach the full content of these sciences in the seminary. 
Their content therefore must be limited. Consequently, the 
teaching of these subjects to the general run of seminary students 
reso'ves itself into teaching the fundamentals of these sciences. 
The problem therefore narrows itself down to just what funda- 
mental subject-matter and to just what method of delivery will 
make a seminary curriculum and adjust it to the needs of our 
times. ° 

There are two distinct points of view of approaching the 
study of seminary curriculum. 

PRACTICAL VIEWPOINT. — The first point of view takes the cur- 
riculum as it already exisis with all its traditions in a given place 
and studies how each constituent Sacred Science may be classi- 
fied, arranged and treated, so as to be effective. It suggests what 
amount of matter, what method and application are most suc- 
cessful. Thus the fundamentals of dogmatic theology, or moral 
theology, Sacred Scripture, canon law, Church history, and 
of all the seminary studies are taken up singly and viewed in 
this light. After the decision and construction of the courses of 
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studies comes the building of the program with its proper group- 
ing of sciences, the allotment of time for each study, etc. What- 
ever purposeful construction exists in seminary curricula to- 
day seems to have been guided by this viewpoint. 

PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWPOINT. — The second point of view studies 
the seminary curriculum from a philosophical aspect. It seeks 
the reason and the justification for every constituent science in 
the seminary curriculum with the view to obtain the best teach- 
ing results, the best division of labor and the fulfilling of the 
subject-matter as a whole. 

RAPPROCHEMENT. — However it is not necessary, nor is it advis- 
able, to strike a line of demarcation between the practical and 
the theoretical points of view. For the problems of practical ad- 
justment and the sequence of sciences in the curriculum will 
create in themselves problems of correlation, distinction, con- 
centration, all of which have necessarily a philosophical bearing. 

THREE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. — Wherefore as seminary 
studies represent only selections and formulations of what is re- 
garded as the most important of the common and established 
goods of Catholicity and of priestly life, and hence necessary 
and fundamental to transmit for the sake of the future of the 
Church and of society, we feel, that the seminary course of 
studies should be studied in the light of these three principles: 
first, with relation to the objective value and significance of the 
sacred sciences and their subject-matter according to the needs 
of our priestly practice; secondly, in regard to their relation to 
the seminarian’s experience; and finally as regards their classi- 
fication. 

EVALUATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER. — The first principle, which 
seeks the evaluation of each sacred science and the formulation 
of the subject-matter to be taught, it is needless to say, is of the 
utmost importance and necessity at this time. For up to the 
present we have accepted the content of the sacred sciences, 
which others have determined for us. The time has come for us 
to formulate for ourselves just what subject-matter our seminary 
courses will embrace. Enlightened by the best scientific thought 
on these sciences, we must pass judgment on what are the funda- 
mental truths and on what is the historical setting of these truths 
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of a vital character, which our seminary courses will embody. 
Too long have our text-books monopolized the seminary forum 
and dictated just what we shall teach and the historical setting 
that we must give to our teaching. It is high time that we make 
our own theological knowledge and our own fund of priestly ex- 
perience determine these matters for us. No other body of men 
would let outsiders, foreigners, and even incompetents do for 
them what has been done to us. The time has come for us to 
strike out for ourselves and re-evaluate our seminary courses 
under the spirit of the genius of our Catholic faith and coordinate 
them to priestly practice under American conditions. 

EVALUATION OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. — The need of this eval- 
uation and the study of the significance of subject-matter can be 
seen in every sacred science taught in our seminaries. However, 
the very staid sacred science of dogmatic theology affords a 
good example. No doubt we are all agreed that the evaluation 
of dogmatic theology must be formulated in better terms than 
that “it is the most important branch of study in the seminary 
curriculum.” Only a re-evaluation will make it such. A new 
evaluation of its subject-matter would undoubtedly expunge all the 
insignificant and irrelevant matter, now furnished as pabulum 
for the seminary student mind. It would also curtail and put 
in its proper place the practice of thrusting upon the student 
mind continually heresies, propositions, etc., which have no 
meaning, save an historical one. It would further bring out the 
significance of dogmatic theology to American. environment, and 
as a consequence change the battle front from cisalpine and 
ultramontane universities to American seminaries. Is there any 
need of fighting Gunther, Schell, Sabatier, Harnack, etc., at 
great lengths, when we have a Hall, James, Baldwin, Dewey, 
Edman, Mallock, and a host of others at our own doors, warp- 
ing the brain and brawn of all classes in America? Must we 
“Europeanize” our American seminarian mind, before it can use 
the “credo ut intelligam” of Catholicity. 

VITALIZING DOGMATIC stupy. — The tendency of evaluation of 
dogmatic theology in the present literature is stressing the vital 
action of dogma upon‘the lives and destinies of men of every 
age. The history of dogma is contributing more and more to 
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vitalizing dogmatic theology. Yet this science in its present 
condition is very dry and stiff. To bring out the significance of 
dogmatic truths, the curriculum must demand that their develop- 
ment be shown during the empiric age of theological teaching 
in the apostolic and sub-apostolic times; then how the Fathers 
contributed toward the technicalization of the doctrine and how 
the Schoo!men and later theologians developed it scientifically. 
The curriculum must point the way to the delivery of the vital 
character of Christian Doctrine. It must show in its large out- 
lines that Christian Doctrine lives not merely in personal life, but 
in the preaching, polity and practice of the Church as well. At 
present our texts seems to have lost sight of this phase of Cath- 
olic dogma. The dynamic character of Catholic doctrine as living 
now, and as having ever lived in that ever young organon of 
truth —the infallible magistertum Ecclesiae —is oftentimes ob- 
scured, aye forgotten in pure speculative discussion. The study of 
the origin and development of Catholic truth down to the time 
of its definition and since then on the lives of men, fills the gap 
and brings to the fore the vital character of Catholic doctrine. 
The curriculum can contribute much towards controlling this 
feature of teaching Catholic dogma. 

METHOD OF APPROACH. — To build a thorough course of dog- 
matic theology each dogma ought to be evaluated in this light. 
Its origin, development, explanation with its relation and posi- 
tion as an integral and indispensable truth of the teaching of the 
Church, the movements and events leading to its definition, its 
present position in the world of religious, moral, social, economic, 
political, artistic life should be outlined. Cardinal Franzelin 
blazed the way for this type of evaluation of dogma; but up to 
the present few have followed his lead. The older types of pure 
defense and positive theology rule and dominate our texts, our 
professors and consequently our students. 

SAMPLE OF CURRICULUM. — An outline of the curriculum on the 
dogma of “extra Ecclesiam nulla salus” in the light of the above 
principles may be constructed thus: 

The doctrine in Sacred Scripture: St. Peter’s description of 
the ark as a type of the Church. The <loctrine in the second 
century. Link St. Irenaeus with the Apostles and show his ac- 
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tivities and doctrine on unity with reference to this dogma. The 
origin of the axiom itself and the development of the doctrine 
according to St. Cyprian. Technical development of St. Augus- 
tine; the preaching of St. Bernard; the scientific development of 
St. Thomas; the definition and distinctions of the Council of 
Trent. The departure from primitive Catholic doctrine in the 
Reformation. Protestant concepts of Paterson, Harnack, Wells, 
Inge, Macculoch, Hase, Matlock. The Catholic doctrine of 
necessity of means and precept; the distinction of soul and bogly 
of the Church; Catholic tolerance. 

The significance of the subject-matter of the sacred sciences 
must therefore be a prime and essential study, if we would 
construct scientifically a sound seminary curriculum to meet the 
needs of our times. 

SEMINARIAN EXPERIENCE AND CURRICULUM. — The second prin- 
ciple seeks the correlation of the curriculum to the seminarian’s 
experience. Since seminary education is like all education 
a matter of growth and development, it follows that the semin- 
arian’s mental equipment increases in quantity and quality. Asa 
consequence, the subject-matter of the sacred sciences taught 
the seminarian Gught to be correlated to his immediate expe- 
rience. In other words, the seminarian must have the common 
and established goods of the sacred sciences delivered to him 
in such a way that he may readily assimilate them and adjust 
himself to their new experiences. It depends on his adjust- 
ment to these experiences, whether or not the office of priesthood 
will be conferred on hini. At present it seems that the stand- 
ard of measuring these common and goods of the sacred sciences 
is the seminary text-book. The formulations of whatever cur- 
ricula as do exist, do not seem to have much influence. But even 
at their best, the organized subject-matter of text-books and the 
formulations of curricula are not self-sufficient ends in themselves. 
They must be so constructed so as to serve as stimuli, leading the 
student step by step into a richer and fuller Catholic and clerical 
life. Too long has seminary education ignored this principle in 
making text-books the ultimate standard of its education; too 
long has the synopsis method been the norm of seminary learn- 


ing; too long has the seminarian reverenced text-book authors 
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as the ne plus ultras of Catholic thought, learning and practice, 
and neglected the masters themselves. 

CHARACTER OF SEMINARIAN EXPERIENCE. — The correlation of 
the subject-matter of the sacred sciences to the seminarian’s ex- 
perience will correct this situation. The seminarian has a fairly 
large and varied fund of social experience. He has built up 
and interpreted many of the phenomena of life. He has par- 
tially at least worked out a philosophy of life ‘from the social 
gréups and contacts, to which he has been a party. His prepara- 
tory training and education will have perfected, confirmed and 
established in some degree many of this fund’s generalizations, 
principles and judgments, both of a natural and a supernatural 
character. The seminarian mind does not need an introduction 
to many of the truths of Catholic doctrine, It has already been 
saturated with many of them and is alive to their value. The 
business of the seminary curriculum is to search out these points 
of likeness and contact and to make them starting points of a 
guided development to the vital character and fullness of Catho- 
lic doctrine. 

AN EXAMPLE. — A general condition will suffice to clarify this 
interpretation. Seminarians are aware of many of the evils 
existing in the religious, moral, economic and political orders 
of life. They have experienced error in the religious order, 
vice in the moral order, sad material conditions in the economic 
order and liberalism in the political order. Now since these ex- 
periences are common, the courses of study of each of the sacred 
sciences should bring out those common and established goods 
of Catholicism, which meet and solve these evils. Such treat- 
ment will make the seminarian’s experience transitive. It fortifies 
him with motives that will compel him to modify, reconstruct 
and adjust himself to its teaching. It will make his seminary 
training self-transforming. It will change seminary education 
from an agency for engrafting foreign and remote material on 
a passive young man to a schooling, wherein an environment is 
created, which will control better and purposively direct his 
learning process, which in turn will make him a true leader, judge, 
interpreter and witness of Catholic doctrine and life. Semi- 
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nary curriculum must meet this problem if it will contribute any- 
thing vital to the seminarian’s training. 

CLASSIFICATION. — The third principle is classification. Classi- 
fication of the courses of seminary studies is necessary in order to 
construct the proper sequence of studies and give each branch the 
proper allotment of time. 

There is an old educational phrase, which is very adequate for 
our present purpose. It classifies studies into “Content Studies” 
and into “Professional Studies”. By “Content Studies” is meant 
such branches which insist on the delivery to the student of 
certain formal subject-matter, such as is embodied in dogmatical, 
moral theology, etc. By “Professional Studies” is meant such 
sciences which have a specified content but wherein stress is laid 
on method, viewpoint, habit, personal equation, etc., such as 
catechetics, sociology, homiletics, ascetical theology, etc. The 
evaluation of the subject-matter will make it an easy matter to 
correlate these two groups and to give them adequate distribution 
of time in the seminary course of studies. Classification will also 
offset the abuses which monopolize the students’ time to the det- 
riment of other branches. Moral theology has offended in this 
regard in the past. A true classification on the basis of its ob- 
jective value would put it in its proper place, which is after dog- 
matic theology and Sacred Scripture. Classification will also 
correct the traditional practice of over-emphasizing the content 
studies to the neglect of the professional. It will harmonize 
these two groups and bring about an adjustment, so as to ac- 
complish the best teaching results from both. 

PLAN OF SOLUTION. — To construct a thorough seminary cur- 
riculum, it would be well for us to enlist the services of such 
of our seminaries as are represented at this Conference. As 
this is a voluntary organization, if one or two of us would 
volunteer to work out a curriculum for one or the other sciences, 
and someone else for some of the other sciences, and when con- 
structed send copies of our work to our colleagues interested in 
the work for their contribution to it, we could by our next meet- 
ing have this problem under fair control and make it represent 
one of the finest pieces of educational work in the United States. 
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The professors of Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, stand 
ready to do their share. 

To recapitulate: Seminary management has the challenge of 
curricu'um study thrust at it. It is a necessary and vital problem 
of seminary education. The philosophy of curriculum study de- 
mands that seminary curriculum evaluate the subject-matter of 
ach of its sacred sciences according to the needs of modern 
priest!y practice, that it adjust these studies to the experience 
of the seminarian and that it classify them, according to some 
division, wherein proper sequence, prominence, time and study 
will be allowed. Voluntary cooperation in constructing such a 
curriculum is its solution. 
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THE SACRAMENTS IN THE SEMINARY 
CURRICULUM 


REVEREND JOSEPH V. NEVINS, S. S., S. T. D., SULPICIAN SEMINARY, 
BROOKLAND, D. C. 

The subject of this paper was suggested to the writer by a 
remark of Dr. Cremin in his scholarly and comprehensive sur- 
vey of theological studies in seminaries, read at the last con- 
vention. His remark was that “the stellar examp!e of overlapping 
of courses is the sacraments.” In view of the fact that in the 
convention of 1912 Monsignor Peterson singled out the same, 
i. e., the course on the sacraments, as perhaps the most typical 
of ineffective teaching of seminary subjects, it would seem that in 
a period of ten or more years some radical change for the better 
should have been brought about. Dr. Cremin spoke as though 
no general betterment had been wrought although there may have 
been changes. A paper on the sacraments in the seminary cur- 
riculum seemed in order and in accepting my title Dr. Ptass- 
mann suggested that I should do well to give in detail 
the teaching of these subjects in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
and in the Sulpician Seminary at the Catholic University, to- 
gether with the reasons therefor and a summary of its fruits, 
as we believe them to be. In submitting our plan we hope more 
to profit by a discussion of its shortcomings than to contribute 
appreciably to the solution of the really disconcerting problem 
of the best method of teaching the various theological sciences 
and the coordination thereof. 

The distribution of the courses on the sacraments in the Balti- 
more and Washington Seminaries is neither according to the 
Sacramental Theology scheme of Dr. Cremin, nor according to 
the scientific division of subject-matter of cach sacrament among 
professors, as Monsignor Peterson advocated. Dr. Cremin would 
have one professor handle the general treatise De Sacramentis 
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and the treatises of the various sacraments under the title of 
Sacramental Theology. Monsignor Peterson insists on the scien- 
tific division of seminary subject-matter — moral parts to the 
moral professor, dogmatic parts to the professor of dogma, etc.: 
This to be done chiefly in the interests of scientific teaching and 
of training of students to the spirit of each clerical study. Both 
systems aim of course to effect economic coordination. 

Our system might be said to be a combination of both. Let 
me now tell of it. When the full four-year course was rigor- 
ously put into effect in the Baltimore Seminary in the year 1912 
it seemed that the purposes of ensuring the four-year course 
and of best distributing of matter would be served by putting the 
treatises De Matrimonio and De Eucharistia in the fourth year. 
These were to be taught by a professor of canon law and of 
dogma respectively. The treatise De Poenitentta was put in the 
third year, to be taught by a professor of moral. The treatises 
De Sacramentis in genere, De Baptismo, De Confirmatione, De 
Ordine and De Extrema Unctione were to be taught by a profes- 
sor of dogma during the second and third years. 

The reasons for this distribution as to years and professors 
were the following: 

The treatises, De Sacramentis in genere, De Bapismo, De 
Confirmatione, De Ordine and De Extrema Unctione are in the 
main dogmatic, and such matters as are moral, canonical, and 
so forth, can be neatly pointed out by the dogmatic professor, 
and the rest left to the professor of liturgy who instructs the 
ordinandi of the fourth year in the administration or the re- 
ception of the sacraments. 

The treatise De Euchavistia is again mainly dogmatic and fits 
in very well in the fourth year where it has more actuality and is 
a proper preparation for the instruction and training in the 
celebration of holy Mass given by the professor of liturgy. 

The treatise De Matrimonio is essentially a canonical matter 
and should be in the hands of a professor who himself has had 
training in that science, and who will keep clearly before the 
minds of the students the fact that they are dealing with legal 
terms which they must grasp fully; that they are dealing with 
decrees and ordinances that have their effect according as the 
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letter of the law is observed, that they are now dealing with a 
science that is peculiarly exacting in every respect. Also they 
must be made to realize that in the treatise De Matrimonio are 
to be found, and to be distinctly observed in the study thereof, 
divine natural law, divine positive law, purely ecclesiastical law 
and civil law. The student must indeed use his powers of 
ratiocination and memory, but must be constantly warned, even 
trained not to rely on these. For he must be imbued with the 
legal sense as distinct from the moral sense and be made to realize 
that while all laws are ordinances of reason, mere reasoning 
on his part will not necesarily bring him to a knowledge of par- 
ticular legislation, but is most likely to result in his being at 
variance with the actual disposition of the legislator. The student 
must learn from experience the need of referring constantly 
to the Code and to commentaries thereon. Attention to the letter 
of the law and to the principles of interpretation, as well as to 
the axiom that ignorance of the law excuses no one, is a 
matter that only a professor of canon law will fully appreciate. 
He alone will appraise the far-reaching importance thereof and the 
very regrettable results to priests, the faithful, the Church and 
society attendant upon a neglect of the same. 

A canonical mind, moreover, cannot fail to have a due appre- 
ciation of doctrinal points, whether dogmatic or moral, and 
above all, a keen perception of the philosophical and _ historical 
phases of this subject, for every canon or decree is founded, 
in some historical fact and on some philosophical principle. To 
illustrate all this is also the province of the canon law pro- 
fessor, and no where has he a better opportunity than in the 
treatise De Matrimonio. 

It is to be remarked, too, that in this day, because of the re- 
cent publication of the new Code and of the constantly forth- 
coming interpretation and commentary, this treatise is to be 
regarded as properly and peculiarly a canonical course. This 
we believe has always been in the main the Roman practice. 

The place of this treatise in the fourth year coincides with 
the treatise De Sexto given in the same year, and is a very 
convenient preparation for the work of the ministry so soon 
to follow. 
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The treatise De Poenitentia is put in the third year prefer- 
ably. However, the number of Moral professors available does 
not always permit of this, hence it is taught at times by the same 
Moral professor who teaches the treatise De Justitia and alter- 
nates with it so that De Poenitentia is sometimes seen in the sec- 
ond year. 

De Poenitentia is of course a mixed-up treatise. The moral 
part has much of canon law in it, especially in De Officio Min- 
istri, and much that is pastoral. In the dogmatic part, besides 
the sacramental theology proper there is a deal of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, history and patro!ogy. But to the future priest this sacra- 
ment has its chief interest and practical import as a moral sub- 
ject, for it will make the fullest demand upon his knowledge of 
moral theology. The professor, too, in teaching this tract will 
draw from the various moral treatises illustrations of the various 
problems of the sacrament of penance. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that any but a moral professor cou!d do justice to the teach- 
ing of this sacrament, and in this statement I include the teaching 
of the so-called dogmatic part, i. e., one professor should teach 
the whole treatise De Poenitentia. There is much that is dupli- 
cated necessarily in the treatise as a whole and one man should 
handle the whole. He can shade or throw into relief the particu- 
lar questions according to his plan of developing the tract and 
can shape everything to the great moral purpose of it. 

This distribution of the sacramental teaching according to years 
and professors was prompted by convenience and “convenientia”™ 


as the theolegians say. Treatises exclusively or mainly dogmatic 


are assigned to the professors of dogma, moral to moral, and so 
forth. Fundamental or general courses are made preliminary. 
Treatises that subserve later tracts are given in such order and 
parallel courses are synchronized, keeping in mind at the same 
time the immediate approach to ordination and the ministry. 
But there are other reasons, general in character, that also dic- 
tated and in effect justify this plan. Among them perhaps the 
first is the very great importance, I may say, need of training the 
students in scientific knowledge or better still in the clerical sci- 
ences. It matters greatly that the seminarian grasps the peculiar 
genius of each science. It is conceivable that a priest can have 
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sufficient training and knowledge for the ministry without this, 
but the fewer of such the better; and a diocese, or a city even, 
with only such or many such would be in a bad way. All who 
have had experience in teaching moral theology know to their 
chagrin and despair how students catch its solutions, how little 
real Casuistry interests them; how they sit up and take notice 
whenever a case is proposed, and how they regard the ability to 
solve a case as a kind of knack, second sight or some other gift. 
That it must be worked out according to principles, that every 
detail and circumstance must be ferreted out and taken into con- 
sideration, is borne in upon their minds and made part of their 
mental equipment only by a thorough treatment of moral the- 


ology. As Monsignor Peterson said in his paper on Moral The- 
Jv. fo) 


ology in the Curriculum, “The scientific spirit does not exude 
from the text-book.” But it should exude from the professor, 
and this is not too much to ask. The professor should not dole 
out mere information but should build up his treatise as he goes 
along, conscientiously conscious always of the fact that he is han- 
dling a scientific treatise. The student regards a text-book as so 
many pages, one after another, without any compelling sequence, 
and with little more than a nominal relation to one another, and 
sometimes only a numerical one. But text-books are scientific 
treatises nevertheless, all but the poorest of them, and although 
their spirit does not exude from them, the teacher certainly has as 
his major role not that of a translator, paraphraser or com- 
mentator, but that of an exponent of science. If this be not his 
function then students may as well read theology in the non- 
Catholic fashion. The professor demonstrates the handling of 
the tools, as it were, and sees to it that the students learn to han- 
dle them. Thus, they will come to understand, say, moral the- 
ology — to realize what they know in a mere notional way that a 
science is a “series of truths that have been derived from accepted 
data and fixed principles and connected in a logical order”. 
That one part of,a treatise grows out of another and leads to 
a third; that the knowledge of the one part is usually the ex- 
clusive key to the knowledge of the next tract, does not seem to 
occur to students ; nor is this easily impressed upon them. Books 
have chapters on the use of reason, authority, etc., but what stu- 
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dents need to have taught them, and to exercise most is the use 
of their heads. Once they can do this much bootless work and 
annoyance are saved them and the professor. 

Another reason for the plan for having one professor teach the 
sacraments as outlined is that the students are treated to.an ob- 
ject lesson in scientific accomplishment. What is the practical 
sense in expecting a student to acquire a dogmatic spirit, a moral 
sense, to grasp the science of canon law, if the professor can- 
not or does not? The professor’s task in this respect is easier 
than the student’s, for he has but one subject, and should master 
and demonstrate its various scientific aspects; and, it seems to 
me, it is not asking more than is desirable, that one and the same 
professor teach the whole of one sacrament under its manifold 
scientific phases. In this we disagree with Monsignor Peterson 
“that it would be better for the students if certain of these sci- 
ences as they occur in the study of one sacrament, were treated 
by different professors,” if it was the Monsignor’s mind that the 
teaching of the subject be so separated. There is certainly a 
distinct gain for the student in having one man teach the whole 
subject-matter of one sacrament, for he sees one professor show 
forth what is dogmatic and what is moral and why. In passing 
from the dogmatic part of penance, for example, the professor 
marks the transition and demonstrates and requires the student 
to explain the nature of the change of treatment. As a particu- 
lar instance, a glance of the prefatory synopsis of the moral part 
reveals that what were “actus penitentis” in dogma, are now 
“officia penitentis” in moral—why this? 

We attach much worth to this performance on the part of the 
professor, as it is vastly edifying to the seminarian to witness 
the exhibition by his professors of what he is expected to be able 
to do, namely: to dissociate the elements of the various sciences 
in one treatise. To illustrate: When dealing with the sacrament 
of penance in the early Church, the teacher makes it clear that 
they are now in the province of history and, he, a professor of 
history. He will follow historical method and differentiate clearly 
between the declarations of Trent, which are of faith, and the 
mere findings of scholars in the field of historical research. 

So too, when dealing with the proofs concerning the necessity 
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of penance or the institution of the sacrament, he is obliged to 
become a scriptural scholar, to drop the role of theologian, and 
assume the character of an exegete, using the technique of the 
science of Sacred Scripture. 

Then there is the part concerning jurisdiction, and this is 
canonical. Here he turns canonist, and makes the students real- 
ize that this part is to be regarded and observed according to the 
canons of legal interpretations, etc. 

In the one professor there is a kind of circwminsession of 
scholars, for he must be by turns, canonist, historian, etc. As 
said above: Why expect the sfudents to attain to a working 
spirit of the various sciences, and not expect the average profes- 
sor to achieve the same; also from a pedagogical standpoint what 
could be more effective than this in bringing the student to a 
really proper intellectual condition whereby he can discern and 
appraise readily the peculiar character and worth of any teaching, 
opinion or finding ? 

The Monsignor’s comment on “A hybrid manual on the sacra- 
ments, and on dogmatic treatises de Sacramentis;’ seems well 
deserved. They are either an unhappy combination of treatise, 
or are unserviceably brief. But worst of all, they tend to give 
the student a notion that there is one sacramental science, that 
there is uniformity of method and practice, not to speak of a 
complete theology of all the sacraments, instead of a realization 
that the treatise on any one particular sacrament is a composite 
of moral, dogmatic, canonical and other elements, scientifically 
distinct. The treatise on the sacraments do not make up a sac- 
ramental theology, individually and collectively ; they are mosaics 
of all the clerical sciences. 

Now, I should like to say a word here apropos of repetition 
and duplication of the same subject-matter, in the different classes 
of the same seminary. Needless to say, anything that will econo- 
mize time and professors in our heavily loaded seminary course 
is so much for the good. Coordination is a means to this end, 
but of course it is much more than mere elimination of repetitions 
and duplications, or, overlapping, as these are frequently called. 
Coordination means the ordering of ‘the various treatises in suc- 
cessive terms and years in such a way that the whole subject-mat- 
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ter is covered progressively ; fundamental courses first; then spe- 
cial courses in order successively or simultaneously in such a way 
that they dove-tail into one another, and those of most special 
and distinctive character, such as matrimony and the Eucharist, 
seen last, since these prepare immediately for the ministry and 
are fine finishing courses pedagogically. 

But overlapping is a much misused term. When used in the 
sense above, to wit: repetitions and duplications of a wasteful 
kind, overlapping of this sort will find no defenders. Yet repeti- 
tions are very desirable and very necessary to effective teaching. 
Overlapping in the good sense i#to be insisted upon, and I care not 
even if it be done by different professors. Each professor will 
have his own distinctive or characteristic way of presenting a sub- 
ject and is likely to complement rather than duplicate. But more 
important still, there is the need on the part of the students to have 
their knowledge refreshed or what is more often the case, renewed. 
Students rarely have on tap the knowledge gained in previous 
courses ; for if they really have not lost it, it is sunk in the sub- 
conscious or somewhere else and needs resuscitation. A profes- 
sor cannot well proceed with a new treatise or part of a treatise, 
without first reviewing in a substantial way the principles and 
data that make the status questionis of the matter he is to ex- 
pound presently. A professor beginning the tract de Matrimonio, 
for example, does well to review the notion of a sacrament, of 
law, of rights and of contracts. 

And, really, overlapping is an asset to the student, for it will 
be on the professor’s side only in most cases. It is a mistatke to 
take for granted that the students have grasped, much less re- 
tained anything like the full content of what they have covered, 
whether it be of the professor’s commentary, or of the matter 
in the text-book. Every examination reveals this, as does also 
the review of moral in the fourth year. So, too, in post-graduate 
work, I think it is everyone’s experience that many things one 
seems to be learning or discovering now for the first time, were 
certainly covered in the under-graduate courses. Few minds are 
prepared for or capable of taking in adequately all that is needed 
for a scientific grasp of any. subject the first time. Repetition or 
overlapping is worth while, even at the expense of a summary 
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treatment, or omission of classroom treatment of some such mat- 
ters as are not required by seminary regulations. 

In conclusion, it is our experience that this distribution of the 
treatises of the sacraments is satisfactory. We feel that a course 
in Sacramental Theology, such as Dr. Cremin recommended, is 
not desirable, chiefly because the various treatises require a domi- 
nantly dogmatical, moral or canonical treatment respectively, and 
therefore should be taught by the respective professors of those 
sciences. 

Also, we feel that our plan of presenting the Sacraments has 
the pedagogical advantage over the scheme of partitioning the 
various scientific elements of each individual sacrament among 
the different professors of the several sciences, in this, that one 
and the same professor can and should exemplify and inculcate 
the spirit of each science as he finds them in the treatment of one 
sacrament. He can do this even better than a professor who 
teaches only dogma or moral. And his work will reinforce tre- 
mendously the work of the other professors. 

As a last word, let me state that I am conscious that our sys- 
tem in its entirety supposes and normally requires several pro- 
fessors of each particular science. Yet it would seem practical 
in any seminary to have the treatises de Sacramentis in genere, 
de Baptismo, de Confirmatione, de Ordine, de Extrema Unctione, 
taught by dogma professor in the first three years, and de 
Eucharistia—two hours a week, by the same professor during 
the whole fourth year. De matrimonio, too, could be taught by 
the canon law professor, three, if not four, hours a week, for the 
whole fourth year. De Poenitentia will be hard to work into a 
rotary course for the third year, but if it meant double courses 
for a moral professor during part of the third year, it would 
seem worth while. 











IS OUR SEMINARY CURRICULUM ABREAST OF 
THE TIMES? 








REVEREND RAPHAEL M. HUBER, O. M. C., ST. BONAVENTURE’S COL- 
LEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Non scholae sed vitae discimus.”’ If this ancient adage is as 
true to-day as in the days of Seneca then it may also be applied 
to our seminary curriculum as a preparation for the priest’s 
future ministry. Taken in this sense the principle enunciated 
has this meaning: Is the product of our seminaries to-day such as 
to make the young priest capable of meeting our twentieth cen- 
tury issues? In other words, can he meet the call of the times? 
The paper assigned me can be treated from different angles. | 
have chosen to treat it from the standpoint of the conditions 
which the young priest will find to-day as he emerges from the 
seminary and then inquire whether his curriculum has properly 
prepared him to meet this emergency. 

When the young physician leaves the university, or the hospital 
where he has served as an intern for one or more years, and opens 
an, office of his own he will be expected to diagnose his patient’s 
illness and prescribe effective remedies, be the malady an old, oft 
recurring, form of sickness or a recent epidemic. He will treat 
typhoid fever differently than his family physician did when he 
was a boy. He will be expected to know as much about the mod- 
ern insulin treatment for diabetes and the Schick test for diph- 
theria as about the use of quinine for malaria. In the operating 
room he will find new surgical instruments, X-ray apparatus and 
methods of sterilization that he would not have found a quarter 
of a century ago. 

The same applies to the young lawyer. He will be expected to 
know as well the principles of the old Roman and Justinian law 
as the most recent legislation of both State legislature and national 
congress. He must be informed on the latest decision of the 
higher and Supreme Courts. 

In other words the twentieth century patient will expect his 
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physician, the twentieth century client will expect his attorney to 
be abreast of the times. Is it too much to demand that the twen- 
tieth century priest be guaged according to the same standards? 


To make the issue practical let us suppose that two young men 
meet on board ship as it leaves New York for Europe, the one 
a graduate of an American non-Catholic university, the other a 
newly ordained priest. During the journey they exchanged view- 
points on a multiplicity of subjects. Eventually religion and phi- 
losophy with all their cognate branches come up for a discussion. 
Will the young priest be able in a convincing way to refute the 
objections and false doctrines of his newly made acquaintance? 
The latter will perhaps ridicule everything that bears the stamp 
of the supernatural, e. g. original sin, sanctifying grace, man’s 
fall and redemption, the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and the es- 
tablishment of the Catholic Church extra quam aullo salus, ete. 
He will perhaps be in sympathy with the so-called Protestant 
modernistic idea of the Scriptures and Inspiration; he may even 
be an adherent of the Darwin-Huxley-Osborn theory of evolu- 
tion. _Undoubtedly the young priest will soon sound the shallow 
depths and refute the weak arguments against religion and truth 
as proposed by the college graduate. However, will he not be 
somewhat nonplussed, at least in the beginning, by a certain 
modern phraseology which he never heard used in his classroom ; 
by a new form of argument, under which lay an old error, quite 
different from that given by his clerical opponent in a scholastic 
disputation? Will he be justified in peremptorily rejecting every 
authority adduced by his college friend merely because he feels 
convinced that every professor occupying a chair in a non-Catho- 
lic university is a priori wrong in everything pertaining to science 
and invention if at first it appears contrary to holy religion and 
scholastic philosophy? Will he not in the language of St. Paul 
be obliged to “discern the spirit” and “prove all things, holding 
to that which is good?” (II. Thess. v.-21.) 

Let us propose another case of more vital importance. The 
young priest gets his first appointment in a large city parish. The 
very first Saturday evening he enters the confessional he meets 
with a case of birth control. Will he be able to meet the mani- 
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fold objections against a large family or even another offspring 
as proposed by husband or wife? Will the young confessor be 
able to convince his penitent that he is wrong; induce him sin- 
cerely to repent and to promise amendment; or will not perhaps 
the priest’s absolution be null and void on account of the lack of 
proper disposition on the part of the penitent? 

Within a month’s time or even less a young couple comes to the 
rectory and desire to get married. It is a case of Mixtae Re- 
ligionis. The young man, let us assume, is Catholic, the young 
lady Protestant. She is asked to sign the Cautelae. Supposing 
she objects under the plea that she is convinced that her religion 
is just as good as that of her intended and that she cannot see 
why her future children should be brought up in a religion she 
considers false? Will the young assistant be able to induce her 
through effective motives to sign the agreements, or will he dis- 
miss the couple and expose them to a marriage coram ministello 
acatholico? 

If our curriculum is to be abreast of the times then indeed it 
must prepare the young seminarian to meet these and a hundred 
other emergencies. Not that we must teach “fads”; by no means. 
Religious and philosophical errors are at their best transient and 
we need not take them too seriously. Only the “veritas Domini 
manet in aeterum”; however, the seminarian must be so thor- 
oughly grounded in his principles which are changeless as to be 
able to apply them to every error. The faithful, as also the well 
meaning Protestants, have a right to look upon the priest as the 
champion of truth and the “Defensor Fidei*. “Labia secerdotis 
custodient scientiam et legem requirent ab ore ejus.’ (Mal. 11-7.) 
Accordingly they will be able justly to say to him as the Alter 
Christus: “Domine ad quem ibimus, verba vitae aeternae habes”. 
(John iv-69.) For that reason the young priest must be pre- 
pared: and the seminary curriculum must provide this prepara- 
tion. 

It will be impossible for me to treat even en passant in this 
paper all the religious and philosophical errors of our days, the 
social and sociological conditions of our times; however, for the 
sake of elucidation let me point out a few and then venture to 
make one or the other suggestions for our seminary curriculum. 
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The fruit of this paper is the result of various interviews with 
seminary rectors and Bishops. 

No one will doubt the modern need of a thorough course in 
apologetics. Our seminarians need not be all Justins or Athana- 
gorases, but they should at least like the humble Virgin and 
Martyr, St. Catherine, be able to refute and silence our modern 
heathen philosophers on philosophical and scientifical grounds. 
Evolution is a live topic to-day. The so-called freedom of science 
as well as State rights are as much an issue as man’s spirituality, 
immortality and supernatural redemption. Are our seminarians 
acquainted with the arguments adduced by the evolutionists, and if 
so can they effectively refute them in a sermon, lecture or news- 
paper article? I am fully aware that heresy ought not to be 
brought on the public rostrum nor in the church pulpit merely 
for the sake of refutation; however, is it asking too much if we 
demand that the Catholic priest of to-day be able to meet the 
emergency should the opportunity present itself? It is true that 
the general run of our American Catholics will not interest them- 
selves very much nor take seriously the viewpoints and contro- 
versies of our non-Catholic brethren; however, they will read 
the newspapers especially the magazine sections; they will listen 
in on the radio; and will come in contact with Protestants who 
will refer to these matters. 1 might refer here to what a Bishop 
of the Middle West said last Friday to the Friars assembled at 
Cincinnati in the seventh annual meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference: “It is the duty of all men to have the truth, 
and hence the duty of us priests to present that truth to all men.” 
And again: “We must get our Catholic ideas before the public”. 
As Father Harbrecht said yesterday: “The Catholic clergy is the 
moral backbone of the nation.” 

Then there is the question, if not the duty, of making converts. 
Why is it that some priests are noted for their facility and zeal 
in bringing lost or strayed sheep back into the true fold while 
others seldom if ever make a convert? Is it mere personality and 
opportunity, or does not the seminary curriculum, the care, in- 
terest and zeal of the professor have much to do in the later 
spread of the kingdom of God on earth? 

Along dogmatical lines we find outside of the fold of the true 
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Church a widespread rejection of the supernatural in general, of 
faith, Revelation, necessity of redemption, the Divinity of Christ 
and the eternal punishment of hell. In place of these dogmas 
we find Christian Science, Theosophy, Rationalism and Agnos- 
ticism, as so lucidly exposed by Pius X fn his decree against Mod- 
ernism, steadily gaining ground. Is the seminarian prepared to 
prove to the scoffing unbeliever the necessity of faith, the radix et 
fundamentum of all religion? Can he prove to the Agnostic that 
there is something beyond the sphere of the tangible, the audible 
and the visible? Can he show to an open-minded audience the 
deceptions of modern Spiritism, and the vagaries of the twentieth 
century Buddhistic mysticism? 

In biblical studies we find the Protestant Fundamentalist and 
Modernist confusing the minds and hearts of the believing and 
making turbulent the limpid waters of simple faith. What is 
meant by Inspiration and how far does it extend? What about 
the story in Genesis concerning the creation of the world in six 
days, man’s origin from the dust of the earth, Eve’s formation 
from the rib of Adam, the story of the serpent, the forbidden fruit 
and the corresponding sequences of original sin and the neces- 
sity of man’s redemption? What about the proofs for the Virgin 
Birth of Christ and the solution of objections against it? Again 
I ask can our seminarians given satisfactory answers and proofs 
to a sincerely inquiring Protestant as he turns from his own 
church to the Catholic priesthood for an opportune explanation 
and solution? 

In moral theology the young priest will sooner or later meet 
in the confessional with cases of abortion and especially, as men- 
tioned above, birth control. Of course he knows that both are 
mortal sins and the one even a reserved case. But has he ever 
taken the time to gather arguments to show the penitent the 
heinousness of his crime and to formulate motives sufficiently 
strong to induce him seriously to avoid what Col. Roosevelt 
styled race suicide and what Senator Borah of Idaho recently 
in a conversation with me called “the first step towards the com- 
plete demoralization of our nation’? 

Our Catholic people love to see the ceremonies of the Mass, 
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especially on solemn occasions, carried out properly. The dig- 
nity of the occasion and holiness of God’s sanctuary demand that 
they should be. And yet what mistakes are not made by priests 
in the ceremonies in a solemn High Mass and especially in a 
Pontifical High Mass or one celebrated coram Episcopo! It is 
not without good reason that many Bishops prescribe that the 
Rubrics of even the Missa Quotidiana be read every year during 
the priests’ retreat. 

An ever increasing complaint brought against many semi- 
nary curricula is the absence of a proper place given to eco- 
nomics, the social, and the sociological question. The modern 
home is not what it was a quarter of a century ago. Its solidarity, 
yea its very existence, is threatened by divorce, free love, and 
birth control. Outside amusements especially motion pictures 
for the children and dances for the younger set continually draw 
our youths and maidens away from the family fireside and 
parental vigilance. In economics the question of a living wage, 
strikes and unions, immigration and naturalization, Communism 
and Sovietism, and a hundred other kindred topics, demand the 
care and interest of the priest. In regard to the opportuneness of 
preparing the student to refute the last named economic utopian 
deception of Communism, allow me to read to you what Prime 
Minister Painleve of France said a few days ago in the Chamber 
of Deputies: 


“It is not Abd-El-Krim who began the offensive against us. 
Neither is he responsible for the blood shed in Morocco. He 
simply acted as the tool of the Third Internationale Plotters. 
* * * The battle we are fighting in Morocco is no longer a 
colonial war, but the fight of European civilization against a 
Moscow utopia and dark oriental ideas. If we succumb, the 
barbarian will triumph, and future generations will see days 
simi‘ar to those which followed the ruin of the Roman Empire, 
when hords of barbarians invaded the continent.” 


In all these and similar burning subjects of the social question 
the priest should know where, when and how to take his stand. 
One of the crying needs of our day is undoubtedly the preach- 
ing of good, simple, solid sermons in our churches on a Sunday 
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morning. Only last week a Bishop of a large Eastern diocese 
complained of the matter treated by his priests in their sermons. 
“If only they would prepare good simple catechetical sermons,” 
he said, “instead of which they go to their bookcase, take out 
a sermon book, read it over once or twice, get a few thoughts and 
With the aid of a little natural declamatory facility preach what 
they consider an excellent sermon.’ And yet how much better 
would not the people be instructed if only the priest would pre- 
pare, compose and preach his own sermons appropriate to the con- 
ditions of his twentieth century parish than by preaching the ser- 
mon of another given before an entirely different audience some 
twenty-five or fifty years ago, — or perhaps worse, never preach 
before any congregation? The same applies to the instruction of 
children in the ordinary catechism class. Is it right to leave this 
work entirely in the hands of our good Sisters? Or is it not 
rather the priest’s duty twice a week at least to go into the school, 
or perhaps better still into the church after the children’s weekly 
Mass, and instruct the little ones? A man may be an excellent 
theologian, he may know his Tanquery and Noldin from cover 
to cover, but unless he prepares himself he will never’ be able 
intetligently to teach children. Catechetics is an art of its own 
and only he who will prepare himse!f will ever be able to master 
it. If this applies to our parish school children it applies doubly 
so to the Catholic scholars attending the public schools, quite 
often, if not usually, the offspring of mixed marriages. If 
special care be not given to them they will eventually be lost en- 
tirely to the Church. The instructor in homiletics and catechetics 
cannot inculcate these points too strongly. 

“What has thus far been said might be considered of more 
or less vital importance. There is however one point that must 
be considered paramount, because fundamental and so far-reach- 
ing, and that is the ever old and ever new complaint concerning 
our seminarians’ and priests’ lamentable lack of a working knowl- 
edge of Latin. Dr. Heuser spoke on this point at the New Orleans 
convention in 1913. Monsignor, now Bishop Shahan of the Catho- 
lic University reiterated the same complaint in the discussion that 
followed. I called on his Lordship a few weeks ago and asked 
him if he thought matters had changed materially since then. 
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He answered in the negative, in fact, he said they have grown 
worse. The same Eastern Bishop to whom I referred earlier in 
my paper said that last Sunday on the occasion of the dedication 
of a church in his diocese, the clergy as they walked around the 
new edifice were not even able to prononuce correctly, much less 
intelligently chant the Psalms prescribed in the Pontifical. Some 
of the younger priests, he complained, are so defective in Latin 
that they cannot even find where a certain dogmatical or moral 
topic is treated in their text-books. There must be something 
radically wrong when a seminary professor is obliged to teach 
or at least to explain everything in English until the class of 
dogma or moral becomes a mere religious instruction in Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The blame is shifted from one department to 
the other. The seminary blames the college or preparatory 
seminary, while the college professor shifts the burden on the 
elementary schools. He excuses himself by saying that the stu- 
dent does not know sufficiently his English grammar and thus 
lacks the foundation for a Latin superstructure. But, I ask, is it 
not a bit cowardly to put the whole blame on the elementary 
school? Why not meet the issue squarely when and where it 
manifests itself? Let our elementary schools do their part: 
let the collegiate department supply what it finds lacking and 
let the seminary supplement what it finds defective in the col- 
legiate department. 

To be abreast of the times does not mean to relegate Latin to 
the college, but rather to perfect its knowledge and enjoy its 
fruits. In one Latin word or expression, e. g., the Filioque, are 
often couched centuries of Church history. If we once re- 
linquish the Latin or allow our students to get through the semi- 
nary without fully understanding their Latin text-books it will 
not be long before the Diatesseron of Faith, at least for them, 
will be in danger. The best safeguard for the proper under- 
standing of our dogmas and the inheritance of our tradition, the 
depositum fidet, is the preservation of Latin in our classrooms. 
“O Timothy,” writes St. Paul to his pupil, “keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, avoiding the profane novelties of words, 
and oppositions of knowledge falsely so-called which some promis- 
ing have erred concerning the faith”. (I. Tim. vi-20-21.) 
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Bishop Shahan drew my attention to what he termed the pro- 
fessariate of our seminary, “Sicut rex ita grex”. The seminary 
will be just as proficient as are its professors. If you desire to 
raise the standard of any school you must not fail to raise the 
standard of its teachers. Is it too much to say that the same ap- 
plies to the seminary? The man selected to teach at the semi- 
nary should be given every opportunity of increasing his knowl- 
edge to conform with the development of modern science, in- 
ventions and issues by a post-graduate course, either at the 
Catholic University, or some other seat of learning at home or 
abroad. Professors and instructors in the secular branches of 
our American colleges are continually visiting other universities 
or taking summer courses. Should the seminary professor, sit 
venia verbo, consider himself the personification of all knowl- 
edge that can be had in his branch so as to be able to spurn all 
instruction, future research, or study? By this I do not mean 
that every professor should be called on to take a post-graduate 
or summer school course. I fully realize the inopportuneness and 
unfeasibility of such a stand. I merely wish to point out a means 
that might be serviceable to one or the other, especially younger 
professors of the faculty. Those who have not the opportunity 
or desire to take up a special course should at least keep abreast 
of the times by cursory reading, attending educational conven- 
tions and private study. 

There are still a number of minor affairs to which I can only 
take the liberty of drawing your attention by way of topics 
for discussion. They may not pertain intimately to the semi- 
nary curriculum but do bear relation to and influence upon it: 

1) The study of one or the other foreign language at least 
sufficient to. hear the confessions of the foreigners who have 
not a church of their own language in a certain diocese. 

2) The time devoted to sports. Are not our seminarians 
losing much of their valuable time that is given over either 
excessively to active sports or at least to current reading and 
prolonged conversation about baseball, football, prize fights, etc. 
Many a seminarian knows more about the batting average of 
Babe Ruth and the pitching records of Walter Johnson than he 
does about the Pope who convened the Council of Trent or the 
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year that the Immacu'ate Conception was declared a dogma of 
the faith. I fully admit the principle; “mens sana in corpore 
sano”; but “est modus in rebus’. 

3) Are our seminarians being coddled too much with the 
luxuries of life and the conveniences of modern equipment to 
such an extent that later on when they receive an appointment 
to a poor rural parish or an antiquated city rectory, they feel 
totally dissatisfied and disgruntled, much to the detriment of 
zealous and enthusiastic work in the parish? The psychological 
attitude of any individual is paramount in point of success or 
failure. 

4) The love for.future study. The young physician, the young 
lawyer, must keep abreast of the time by reading current medical 
or juridical literature. The priest must do the same. And yet 
I fear that a great number of the clergy do not. I have an 
inkling and suspicion that many a one seldom looks at his text- 
book, Manual or Notes excepting perhaps on the occasion of a 
Diocesan Conference. I fear that more than one has little taste 
for any theological periodical treating on serious»subjects, other- 
wise how could it be possible that within a few years a certain 
excellent Catholic periddical devoted to Church history research 
decreased from 1500 to 800 subscribers and to-day must hire a 
subscription agency to increase its circulation? I do not wish to 
intimate that it is improper to hire a subscription agency, by no 
means ; but how much better would it not be if our priests of their 
own initiative wou!d read these excellent magazines and thus 
encourage their promoters and collaborators ? 

As a means of keeping our seminary curriculum abreast of 
the times may I take the liberty of suggesting: 

1) Alertness on the part of the professors to important re- 
ligious questions of the day so that they in turn be able to draw 
the attention of their scholars to these matters. 

2) Special stress laid on and time devoted to modern dog- 
matical errors, scriptural difficulties and moral practices with ap- 
propriate refutation, satisfactory solutions and convincing mo- 
tives, 

3) An occasional paper prepared by one of the students and 
read in the Seminar or, should there be no Seminar, in place of 
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the weekly disputation. A diversion of this kind now and then 
will surely be relished by and prove beneficial both to professor 
and student. This paper may be in the form of a regular thesis 
or it may be the review of some book or pamphlet. 

4) Judicious reading of literature concerning the modern 
trend under the guidance of the professor and in accordance with 
the papal decrees on this matter. 

5) Thorough grounding in the fundamenta!s of faith and 
logic by virtue of which the priest will be able in all the storms 
of errors easily to get his bearings and to direct himself and 
others into the safe haven of truth. 

6) Not so much the introduction of new courses in the 
seminary as rather the adaptation of those already introduced 
to modern needs. In this way the text-book will not become the 
“curse of the course” but rather the “substantia prima” on which 
and to which all modern questions may be superstructed or re- 
ferred. 


7) In order not to crowd the curriculum on the one hand 


and to gain time for more extensive treatment of our modern 
needs on the other less time could be paid to old heresies which 
to-day are more or less dead issues. However, it must always 
be borne in mind that even in the old heresies lies the seed of 
modern errors. “Nil novi sub sole.’ The modern denial of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ is nothing more than Arianism renewed. 
The same applies to the knowledge of the Patrology. Long Latin 
readings from the Fathers may often be considered a loss of 
valuable time; however the history of a certain dogma is so im- 
portant and so intimately connected with the Canons and Decrees 
of the Councils and writings of the Fathers that reference to 
it ought never to be omitted. The history of dogma gives an old : 
heresy life as well as prominence. 

I have broached only a few topics. Much more could be 
written and said. But I believe this paper will serve as points 
for a seriows meditation, lively discussion, appropriate resolu- 
tions and effective remedies. 





A PASTOR’S RETROSPECT OF THE SEMINARY 
CURRICULUM 


REVEREND THOMAS F. COAKLEY, D. D., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Speaking generally, the seminary curriculum should be left 
alone; there is danger in too much tampering with it, and there 
should be some place in the world where the conservative element 
should have a hearing and be able to put in practice its solid and 
tested theories. Surely the seminary is one of these few restricted 
spots. Many people think fuss and confusion make for progress, 
and that unless things are in an uproar there is no progress ; hence 
their reluctance to let things be as they are. 

The very idea of a seminary is to ground students in the 
fundamentals of the sacred sciences. It is to give them principles, 
methods, a base; it is to plant the seeds of their future growth 
and development. Hence it is not supposed to turn out a finished 
product of specialists who will be able to hold their own against 
highly trained specialists in other branches. The seminary is to 
train the mind, not merely to enable the student to accumulate a 
vast mass of undigested facts. And if the seminary trains priests 
in ecclesiastical sciences, it may consider its work well done. That 
they are doing this is apparent from the reputation that priests 
now enjoy of being the best balanced men in the world to-day; 
they keep their heads better; as a class they are less sensational ; 
more conservative; they say fewer foolish things in public and 
private and they are winning respect everywhere in an increas- 
ing degree throughout America by their sanity and wholesome- 
ness. All of this is due to the training and to nothing else. Why 
then change it? The seminary is not a place for pioneering; it 
has no brief from the hierarchy to do experimental work in a 
hundred different fields. It is designed to give mental formation, 
to create a certain habit of mind and to fit students to enter with 
facility into any field of thought. 

(621) 
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There is too much of a tendency to criticize the seminary for 
everything that goes wrong in ecclesiastical life in America. But 
surely the seminary is not at fault if after having provided a box 
of tools the students fail to use them. Priests are not expected 
to come out of the seminary highly specialized; no other training 
school in the world, except post-graduate institutions, and they 
are few, does this. Moreover, many professors now think the 
seminary curriculum is already too crowded. The world is older 
now than it once was and there is more to learn, for we stand 
on the shoulders of previous generations, and the claims of the 
social and exact and applied sciences are more insistent than ever 
for a hearing. But to keep the curriculum abreast of every fresh 
addition to knowledge is to unsteady it; to unbalance it; to ren- 
der it unstable, so much so that it would lack the general features 
of a seminary course. But even if this is admitted, none the less 
just as we have vocational guidance in grade and high schools, 
there should be some effort made in seminaries along the line of 
vocational guidance and post-graduate specialization, to present 


to the minds of seminarians the peaks of knowledge and achieve- 
ment and to light up for them the countless activities of a 
sacerdotal and ecclesiastical nature that might well enlist their in- 
terest after their ordination and the completion of their seminary 
course. 


More and more in large cities, with parishes teeming with life 
in all its complexity, it becomes necessary in the organization of 
large dioceses to hand over certain fields of work to specialists. 
Thus we have directors of charities, superintendents of educa- 
tion, directors of foreign and home missionary activities; di- 
rectors of music, building commissions, directors of penal and 
correctional work, priests in charge of hospital work, others in 
charge of recreational work, and so on indefinitely. Many of 
these fields could be described in brief in one or two lectures by 
trained specialists who without going into, great details could at 
least outline the boundaries of the problem that will confront the 
young seminarian once he is ordained, and thus prepare his mind 
for the task when he meets it. And he may also be intrigued into 
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specializing himself in one or other of these highly attractive and 
fruitful fields for sacerdotal zeal. 


Once he has made up his mind what field he is to follow, he 
can with his Bishop’s permission take up post-graduate work at 
a university and fit himself for expert work in whatever line the 
bent of his mind suggests he follow. That we need trained and 
highly specialized leaders of this type is emphatically apparent 
from the experience of every pastor. To take one of many in- 
stances, the whole problem of penal and correctional’ methods, in 
so far as they relate to school schildren, bids fair to be turned 
over by law to psychologists and psychiatrists, few of whom are 
Catholics, and fewer indeed are Christians. Once upon a time 
the Church filled the whole niche of intellectual and moral train- 
ing. It looks as if intellectual leadership had well nigh passed 
from us and has been turned over to the State, which monopo- 
lizes in one form or another much of the intellectual leadership 
and control of the country. And all signs point to the moral lead- 
ership of the nation passing from the control and influence of the 
Church, unless priests be induced more and more to take up spe- 
cial work along scientific lines in so far as they touch upon the 
solution of moral problems. And it is too late in life to bring this 
to the attention of the priest after his ordination when his mind 
is filled with the problem assigned him by his Bishop. But if 
the matter were presented to him several years previously, and his 
mind were set to thinking about the problem, it is quite likely he 
would have decided before ordination just to which particular 
branch of activity he could devote his leisure time, and perhaps 
all of his time, since most of these activities are quite compatible 
with the sacredotal state. Moreover, more emphasis should be 
placed upon the necessity of priests taking an active part in all 
civic and charitable, social and cultural activities in the com- 
munities in which they live, so that Catholics will have competent 
leadership in the person of their priests. 

Certainly, the seminary curriculum should not be further en- 
riched. But without enriching the curriculum, without adding to it 
a single subject, without receiving by addition ab extrinseco a 
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single lecture, still much could be done for the seminarian in 
every seminary as at present constituted. For instance: 

There is too little of the missionary spirit; there is little or no 
love for unsheperded souls; too little attention paid to wayward 
Catholics; too little to non-Catholics, who after all come within 
the commission we all have to teach and instruct. 

There is too little of the liturgical spirit in every path in which 
it follows, in music, in vestments, in architecture, in ceremonies. 
The public prayers in too many churches are slovenly ; they bear 
too many signs of haste and lack of reverence; and often one is 
unable to detect what language is being used. 

There is too little attention paid to aesthetics. Most semi- 
narians to-day will within a few years be compelled to do some 
building. They ought to know something about architecture and 
painting and sculpture and decoration and church furnishings. 
The day has past when any man who lays claim to culture can 
be swindled by traveling salesmen without being held to a strict 
accountability therefor. It is too easy to-day to become ac- 
quainted with the sound and Catholic principles underlying these 
great arts for any one with even the most superficial education 
to be deceived by being offered false instead of true values. And 
the least the seminary authorities could do would be to have at 
least once or twice a year a lecture by an acknowledged authority 
on the subject of Catholic architecture and explain to the semi- 
narians what not to do; that is more important than what to do. 

The seminary should turn out students with ability to work; 
with a capacity to see work, and to do it. Too many see work to 
be done but won’t do it, while others cannot even see what is to 
be done and have to be constantly told what to do. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice should be stressed more than ever; 
with so many creature comforts on all sides there should be at 
least one class in the world that has not too much love for the 
things that money can buy. This applies to automobiles and to 
other signs of luxury, with the consequent and constant being on 
the go. If the seminary could impart a spirit of study, a desire 
to remain at home, it would be a pearl of great price. 

Then, too, the cultural qualities should be emphasized, and the 
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amenities of life. Too many priests pay no attention to letters; 
often it takes almost an interdict from the Chancery to obtain 
a reply from official sources, while others are never answered. 
The proprieties of dress, and at table, are things that attract at- 
tention to priests, and without enriching the curriculum, the semi- 


nary could enrich the seminarians by insisting upon the conven- 


tions of cultured society being made part of the training of a 
priest, 





THE SEMINARY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


REVEREND JOSEPH S. REINER, S. J., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


As I am not actively engaged in seminary work I felt very re- 
luctant about accepting your president’s invitation to write this 
paper. I finally yielded because I feared that the topic in which 
I am greatly interested and which I consider of great moment 
might not be treated, and because I indulged the hope that I might 
succeed in provoking some discussion which would prove fruit- 
ful though my paper may not. 

In this paper I take the term “Social Problems” in a wide sense. 
I would have it include first of all economic and industrial prob- 
lems, those that arise from the relations between buyer and seller, 
employer and employe, producer and consumer, such as price, 
wages, interest and usury, unemployment, conditions of labor, 
unionism, social insurance, cooperation, woman and child labor, 
etc. I would have the term include sociological or societal prob- 
lems such as poverty, housing, public health, amusement, juvenile 
delinquency, education, relief, charitable institutions, the press, 
immigration, crime, race problems, etc. I would have the term 
“Social Problems” finally, also include problems of government 
or political problems of a national or international character, war, 
universal peace, League of Nations, forms of government, the 
constitution of the United States, State and city government, etc. 

Can a relationship be established between these problems and 
the seminary? The relationship has always been admitted for we 
find that most of these problems, if not all of them, mutatis 
mutandis, have received consideration in the courses in ethics, 
moral theology and pastoral theology of the seminary. The rea- 
son is not hard to find. 

The purpose of the seminary, I take it, is to supply the army of 
Christ, the acies ordinata, with competent officers, with officers 

(626) 
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who are familiar with the methods and instruments of warfare 
and with the tactics of the enemies of their own day and genera- 
tion. Seminaries are the West Point academies of the Church. 
The purpose of the Church is to establish the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth, to establish His rule not only in the hearts of individuals 
but in every department of social and political life, to make Chris- 
tian principles dominant in the family, in the marts of commerce, 
in the council chambers of statesmen, and this not merely for the 
glory of God but also for the healing of nations. This is what is 
meant by the term “Christian civilization”. Civilization is de- 
teriorating because so many segments of human life are removed 
from Christian influence, in fact are as far removed from the in- 
fluence of Christ’s ideals as the most benighted mission field. Just 
as a holy zeal has seized Catholics to Christianize the heathens in 
foreign countries, so too a holy zeal has seized many of them to 
Christianize the vast heathen segments of our civilization, I mean 
our social relations and institutions which have become largely, 
if not entirely, secularized. This movement finds its concrete 


expression in the world-wide efforts being made by Bishops and 
priests and the faithful to have a feast established in honor of 
Christ, the Universal King of society. + It finds its expression in 
the organization of Foederatio Catholica Internationalis, Pax 
Romana and other national and international groups of Catholics 
for the application of Christian principles to our public, social and 
international relations. 


The Fathers of the Church had a keen appreciation of the 
meaning of the social reign of Christ. So eager were they to see 
it established and so aggressive were they against the forces that 
opposed its establishment, that socialists mistakenly claim them as 
their forerunners. I do not think that any of us would dare to 
use the thunderous language a Cyprian, Basil, Chrysostom, Je- 
rome, Asterius, Gregory of Nazianzen, in our opposition to the 
pagan practices that prevail to-day, for instance, in business. 
The Middle Ages were great because they were dominated in all 
departments of life by Christian principles. The recent canoniza- 
tion of the Little Flower calls to mind the great scholastic econom- 
sit, the Bishop of Lisieux, Oresme, whose treatise on the economic 
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phenomena and monetary problems of his day exercised a pro- 
found influence not only upon his own native France but also 
upon the rest of Europe. He is only one in a galaxy of brilliant 
writers and leaders who strove to have ethical and Christian 
principles rather than blind, brutal economic forces control social 
and political relations. When one reads Commerce and Industry 
in the Middle Ages, by W. Cunningham, Mediaeval Economic 
Teaching, by G. O’Brien, The History of the Middle Ages, by 
Emil Michael, The History of the German People, by Johannes 
Janssens, one is amazed to see how much popes, councils, synods, 
universities and monasteries, theologians and canonists, busied 
themselves with the social problems of their day, with problems 
such as usury, rent, coinage, fair wages, just prices, partner- 
ships, exchange, population, unearned income, war and peace, in- 
fringement of the government on the forest, pasture and water 
rights of the people, etc. Here again we find, strangely enough, 
that Socialists, particularly in Catholic countries, maintain that 
their social program is nothing more than a modern restatement 
of the ideals of the mediaeval scholastics. You are familiar with 
the vast contributions of the popes, bishops, priests, and religious 
throughout the Middle Ages toward Christianizing political con- 
ditions. Think of the trunga Dei, recall men like Gregory VII, 
Alexander II, Boniface VIII, Innocent III, Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Thomas A. Becket, Abbot Suger, Bruno, the brother of Otto I. 

Upon the Middle Ages followed the Renaissance —the un- 
speakably tragic inoculation of society with the malignant virus 
of secularism. The virus cherished by the Reformation, worked 
its way into the body politic, paralyzed it with absolutism, shook 
it with the death throes of the French Revolution and the World 
War, maddened our race with a craze for material pleasures, ever 
extending colonial power and economic dominance, blinded it to 
supernatural truths, and if an antidote had not been administered 
by the Church of Christ it would have brought about complete 
disintegration and destruction. Noted writers seeing the havoc 
and ruin in the wake of the recent war claim that Western 
civilization is doomed. Their diagnosis is incorrect because they 
leave out of consideration the supernatural forces of the Catholic 
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Church. There is as little hope for the salvation of society with- 
out Christ as there is for the individual. 

We Catholics do not share the pessimism of a Spengler because 
we see our Church performing her functions of the Good Samari- 
tan, because we see on all sides an awakening interest in the so- 
cial reign of Christ. It would be heartening and encouraging and 
mspiring to recall the achievements of Catholic social leaders. 
Time will permit me merely to refer briefly to the attitude of 
Pope Leo XIII and of our present Holy Father toward the sem- 
inary and social problems. 

In 1902 Pope Leo wrote to the Bishops of Italy: ‘We desire 
that in the seminaries the aspirants to the priesthood should be 
instructed, as is fitting, in the pontifical documents that deal with 
the social question and with Christian democracy.” What he 
meant by these words he showed when he instituted a course of 
social studies in the Apostolic College for the training of profes- 
sors and Superiors of seminaries. Pope Pius XI is possibly even 
more insistent than was Pope Leo in regard to the preparation of 


his priests for Christian social action. This is not surprising if 
we bear in mind that he was one of the founders of the Univer- 
versity of the Sacred Heart at Milan which was organized with 
two faculties, one of philosophy and the other of social sciences. 
He writes in his first encyclical on the Peace of Christ in the 
Reign of Christ: 


“There are not a few who believe and say they hold Catholic 
doctrines on social authority, on the right of property, on the re- 
lations between capital and labor, on the rights of the Holy See, 
the prerogatives of the Roman Pontiff and the episcopate, on the 
social rights of Jesus Himself, Creator and Redeemer, [ord of 
individuals and of nations. But then they write, talk, and what 
is more, act as though it were not necessary to follow with the 
former exactness the doctrines and prescriptions solemnly and 
invariably recalled and inculcated in so many Pontifical docu- 
ments, namely by Leo XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV, doctrines 
and prescriptions that have their basis and their root in the dogma 
and moral of the Catholic Church. We have here a species of 
moral, juridical and social modernism which we condemn with 
all our energies because it is as pernicious as the dogmatic mod- 
ernism which is better known. 
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“Tt is necessary to recall those doctrines and those precepts; all 
this is more than ever necessary to be made clear to the young 
people in our schools, particularly to those preparing for the 
sanctuary, lest in the midst of so many upheavals and so great 
disorder and perturbation of mind, the young people in their in- 
decision, as the Apostle says, might be tossed to and fro and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine by the wickedness of men, 
by cunning craftiness by which they lie in wait to deceive. (Eph. 
4:14).” 


After long apparently aimless wanderings we find ourselves 
back at our starting point, and we raise the question to what ex- 
tent do seminaries show an appreciation of present-day social 
conditions and their relations to the kingdom of God? To what 
extent do they reflect the social spirit of the theologians of for- 
mer centuries and preserve the social heritage, the social tradi- 
tions, intrusted to them? To what extent are they following the 
injunctions of the Holy See and inspiring the future officers in 
the army of Christ with a holy ambition to establish and extend 
the social reign of their Lord and Master? 

Of course it is absolutely impossible for me to give an adequate 
answer to these questions. To furnish the information called jor 
and keep it up to date would be a worth while undertaking for a 
permanent commissior of this Department. 

Some information on the status of social studies in the semi- 
naries was collected by the late Father Plater. I am referring 
not so much to the treatment, usually rather incidental and gen- 
erally recognized as insufficient and unsatisfactory in present-day 
conditions, of social problems in our courses in ethics and moral 
theology, but rather to specialized teaching of them in separate 
courses. In his book, The Priest and Social Action, Father Pla- 
ter tells us there were in France in 1914 forty-five seminaries in 
which social study had been definitely organized. In Spain there 
were thirteen chairs of sociology in 1904, thirty-nine in 1908, 
fifty-one in 1911, and by 1914 every seminary was obliged to have 
courses of sociology. In Belgium at the same time there were 
special courses of lectures at the seminaries of Malines, Ghent, 
Namur, and Tournai, and possibly in others. For the Germanies 
of 1914 figures are lacking, but the tremendous services to their 
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respective countries of such priests as Doctor Seipel, the saviour 
of Austria, and Doctor Brandts, who has been retained in several 
cabinets as Minister of Labor, not to mention a long list of cleri- 
cal writers and leaders with whose work I presume you are fa- 
miliar, are more expressive than courses of studies could pos- 
sibly be. 

In our own country special courses in social sciences have been 
introduced into a number of seminaries. The most highly or- 
ganized course probably is that at the Pontifical College Jo- 
sephinum, Columbus, Ohio. Students of theology are required 
to devote two hours each week during their last four years 
at the seminary to social study. The Rector of the Seminary, 
Doctor Joseph Och, who conducts the course, has published in 
outline form the courses that he gives. In the four years he treats 
successively the matter contained in the four volumes he has 
published and whose content is indicated by their titles: A 
Primer of Political Economy, Political Science Social and Juristi- 
cal, American Political Science, Social Politics and the Social 
Question. St. Francis Seminary at St. Francis, Wisconsin, pro- 
vides for a one-year course, one semester of which is devoted 
to economic problems mainly, and the other to sociological prob- 
lems. At St. Thomas Seminary social problems are treated as a 
part of the course of moral theology. Five hours per week dur- 
ing a semester are given to their study. The course of social 
study at Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, is being reor- 
ganized. The plan is to devote one hour per week for three 
years to social problems, including education. 

A seminary’s contribution toward the establishment of the so- 
cial reign of Christ should not be judged merely by the presence 
or absence in its curriculum of courses in social study. In a mat- 
ter of this sort the spirit that dominates an institution is of even 
greater importance. The spirit of a seminary is in large part de- 
termined by the members of the faculty. A social spirit will 
prevail if the members are imbued with the idea of the social 
reign of Christ. It will manifest itself in the alertness with which 
professors will point out the social implications of their subjects 
and every subject taught in a seminary has such implications. It 
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will manifest itself in the selection of lectures and speakers chosen 
to address the seminarians, in the readings recommended, in the 
books supplied to the seminary library, in the topics of conver- 
sation and discussion, in many other ways. Social interest seeks 
an outlet in social activity. In several instances that have come 
to my notice seminarians have been encouraged to engage in such 
activity during the year, but more especially during summer va- 
cations. 

Keeping in mind the conservatism typical of all school men, I 
think we can say in all truth that great progress has been made 
in the development of social study in our seminaries and that 
what has been achieved during the past twenty years in spite of 
difficulties of all sorts will serve as an incentive to still greater 
progress in the future. 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


PRIESTLY CHARACTER 


REVEREND JOSEPH J. MCANDREW, LL. D., DIRECTOR MOUNT ST. 


MARY’S SEMINARY, EMMITSBURG, MD. 


OUTLINE 


Modern life has grown more complex; and 

This comp!exity has given birth to a new spirit; 

This spirit has its effects on the age, and the spirit of the 
age usually produces the man of the age; and 

This modern spirit too has its effect on the home; 

The home primarily prepares and fashions the embryo semi- 
narian. It is the first seed garden of God, where blossom and 
bloom the first flowers of His vineyard. The home itself and 
its inhabitants are greatly influenced by the priesthood on the 
outside; 

If the home and the priesthood on the outside are affected 
by modern worldliness, the student whose character has been 
to a great extent moulded by these agencies comes to the 
seminary with traits and habits well-formed, that must 
be either eradicated, a difficult thing to do in a few years 
of seminary discipline, or influenced by the faculty conduct 
for better or worse. The seminary most certainly is at fault 
if the young priest leaves it with a lower ideal of the priest- 
hood than when he entered; 

The séminary stands between the home and the priesthood 
on the outside, and the faculty must accept the “clay” that 
is sent. If the seminary faculty itself be influenced by 
modern worldliness, the product will be a worldly thorough- 
bred, or at best a spiritual hybrid; but 

If the faculty be well-informed, exemplary, intelligent and 
spiritual, the ideal of the priesthood will be maintained, 
and the ideal thus set forth in seminary teaching will be 
exemplified in the conduct of its faculty, and made real in 
the life of its priests. 


A great deal is said and much is written at present about 


ideals and traditions with reference to educational methods 


(633) 
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and training, and the general trend of thoughtless criticism is 
to hold the school, the college or the seminary largely respon- 
sible for a laxity of discipline, a want of self-control, a growing 
and alarming disrespect for authority, a marked tendency toward 
the light and frivolous, selfishness and decay of a reverential 
spirit observed among young men. From the widespread com- 
plaint it wou!d seem that the sanctuary of God itself has been 
desecrated by a new form of modernism. Indeed it is not un- 
usual to hear the question asked and that not by men given to 
hysteria or those unduly upset by boyish flippancy or who are 
easily disturbed by childish carelessness, ““What is the matter 
with our seminaries?” It has almost ceased to be a question, 
and is expressed by many as a flat accusation, “There is some- 
thing awry in our seminary training”. The question or the ac- 
cusation may or may not be justified, but it is our duty to 
ascertain how far seminary training is responsible for habits of 
delinquency that may be observed in sacerdotal administration, 
or carelessness that may be seen in priestly conduct, or deficiency 
that may be found in mental requirements. 

Perhaps these conditions, as is supposed, are only imaginary 
and exaggerated, or are real and growing. It may be too that the 
position of the modern young man is not fully appreciated. Not 
that men are ignorant of his environment, with that for the most 
part they are thoroughly acquainted ; of the influences that create 
it they have some knowledge; but that youth is living in an age 
strangely different from that of our own adolescence and is dif- 
ferently affected because of new conditions, many are apt to for- 
get, and they may lose sight of the fact that various agencies 
are responsible for the character-formation of those who enter 
the seminary. It is apparently forgotten that the school, the 
college and the seminary, no matter how ably equipped mentally, 
fortified spiritually and endowed materially, are not the only 
world in which young men learn, develop ideals as well as ideas, 
and where they are influenced and are aided in mou'ding char- 
acter. The chief fundamental in character-building is impres- 
sion. This begins in the earliest days of childhood, and where 
these early impressions are constant, they become a dominant 
factor in the formation of habits, a powerful auxiliary in mental 
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and moral development. To-day the imagination is developed as 
though it were the only source of knowledge; and as a con- 
sequence reflective thinking is subordinated to the orgies of sense 
indulgence. The primary school in which sense impressions are 
first and most effectively made is the home and the community 
with their own peculiar environment. These are more than nomi- 
nal factors in the development of the priestly character. 

The child comes into the world as so much raw material, as 
it were. From the time this material is received until a master- 
piece is turned out, the material receives a variety of treatment 
from skilled workmen, each supposed to be a master in his own 
department. The workmen may be given gold, granite, marble, 
wood, glass, or clay, and from the most imperfect material an 
immortal work may be produced through patient labor and heroic 
effort ; while the most precious material may be destroyed through 
negligence, carelessness and ignorance. The whole aim and 
avowed purpose of our religious educational system is to produce 
a masterpiece, a Christ-like character, and engaged in this work 
are three agencies, each with essential if not with equal responsi- 
bilities. The home, the priesthood from without and the semi- 
nary; these three must work together for the formation of the 
alter Christus of the priesthood. His education must be piece 
work, not patch work; nature is a system not a conglomeration. 
These three agencies are so interrelated, and dependent on one 
another, — we might say as the faculties of soul and body, — 
that each has mutual duties toward the other; so that all these 
must share responsibilities in moulding the priestly character. 
The home and the priesthood from without must ever be en- 
gaged in forming the Christ-like man, but the seminary, before 
it can hope, as a finishing and inspection plant, to turn out the 
alter Christus, must first have the Christ-like man upon which 
to work. It is only by placing the seminary in its right perspec- 
tive that anything like a just appreciation of its responsibilities 
to its students can be obtained. 

St. Paul wrote to the Galatians, “I am in labor until Christ is 
formed in you”. This is the end and object of all our education, 
—of the home, the priesthood without and the seminary. It is 
not the work of anyone of these but the three working as-one, 
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a trinity, as it were, that will fashion and mould the priest to the 
image and likeness of God. Our schools and colleges might be 
closed or confiscated tomorrow and our children would stil con- 
tinue to receive excellent secular instruction fitting them for 
success in the various professions of life; but our system is one 
of formation rather than information,— a formation that must 
be made according to the exigencies of the times without sac- 
rificing the principles that are essential. And just so far as any 
of the three agencies fail to realize this, so far have they failed in 
their respective duties and responsibilities to their mission of 
forming Christ in the child, in society and in the priesthood. If 
the young man to-day has departed from time-honored traditions 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice as being too patriarchal and 
ill-befitting a more enlightened age, as he is wont to regard it, it 
is primarily because of lack of proper home training, want of 
a true conception of Christian idea!s and the peculiar environ- 
ment in which he lives, largely brought about by modern world- 
liness, rather than by any school or college. But the school and 
co:lege are not without blame, for while we lament and weep at 
the purely materialistic trend of educational methods, the object 
of which seems to be to train men how to make a living without 
teaching them how to live, we seem to be conforming perhaps 
through necessity and self-protection to modern standards, rather 
than confirming our own. 

The seminary stands midway between the home and the priest- 
hood on the outside. On these it chiefly depends for the character 
that is entrusted to its care. All these to-day live in a peculiar 
environment. They exist amidst a strange complexity of life. 
A wonderful material progress has tended to broaden the 
moral horizon and the world seems to be unable to ad- 
just itse!f to the demands the moral order makes upon it. 
There is an evident impatience with things and among thoughtful 
men a dread that comes with uncertainty. There is a growing 
tendency to destroy all sense of sin, even of shame, in this age 
in which men seem to have surrendered themselves body and 
sou! to their appetites. There is prevalent a gross sensism, that 
seeks only to do what delights, to the exclusion of what en- 
lightens. Men find themselves living in a seething vortex of con- 
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fusion; one might expect that the improved conditions we have 
at our disposal to-day of sustaining and defending our lives 
would have a!leviated disheartening competition and might have 
softened the hard struggle for existence; with improved condi- 
tions for assuaging human misery one might also look for a higher 
degree of morality; but man’s needs have only increased with 
material growth and his wants have only become aggravated by 
their satisfaction. Men have not grown better or happier, but 
in the mad pursuit after the superfluous and inglorious good, have 
forgotten the supernatural or minimized its importance in life 
and conduct. 

Another note of modern worldtiness strongly evident to-day, 
hurtful to solidity of spiritual character and destructive of the 
judgment of many, is the rage for notoriety, an infection that 
seems to be catching. Success, it appears, is measured solely by 
material achievement. People and things are being judged from 
externals and “any good that is done must be announced with 
trumpets”. Worst of all, the infection seems to have touched 
religion, for evidently some well-meaning people think “souls 
must be saved with din and clamor”. As a modern author says: 


“Pursuing its way of destruction, the rage for noise has en- 
tered places ordinarily silent, troubled spirits natura‘ly serene. 
and vitiated in large measure, all activity for good. The abuse 
of showirig everything, or rather putting everything on exhibition ; 
the growing incapacity to appreciate that which chooses to re- 
main hidden, and the habit of estimating the value of things by 
the racket they make, have come to corrupt the judgment of 
the most earnest men, and one sometimes wonders if society will 
not end by transforming itself into a great fair, with each one 
beating his drum in front of his tent.” 


When we pass in review, “the individual causes that distract 
and complicate iife by whatever names they are designated, they 
go back to one general cause, the confusion of the secondary with 
the essential. Material comfort, education, liberty, the whole 
of civilization, these constitute the frame of the picture, but the 
frame no more makes the picture than the frock the monk or the 
uniform the soldier. Here we have man with his most intimate 
possessions, -— his conscience, his character, his will. While men 
have been garnishing and elaborating the frame, they have for- 
gotten, neglected and disfigured the picture. They have that 
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which, if they must, they can do without, and are infinitely poor 
in the one thing necessary.” 


They do not deny the one thing necessary, — about it they write 
beautifully and talk eloquently, but do not think about it. Com- 
plex conditions coming in the wake of modern progress, have 
created a factitious home life. 


HOME LIFE 


In the home things have come to be valued according to sense 
perception, and pleasure rather than goodness has become its 
aim; a miserable longing for something new, something strange, 
startling, thrilling. The home, affected by the spirit of the world, 
has long since undergone strange changes until now it is aiming 
at the most astonishing singularities. Its members would rather 
disappear from the world altogether than retrench or be out of 
fashion. The worldly spirit has left its blight on the domestic 
circle and many family traditions consecrated by the usage of 
centuries and practiced by a nob‘e ancestry have been abandoned 
to satisfy worldly pleasures and conventions. The family recita- 
tion of the rosary, led by the father, surrounded by mother and 
children, is disappearing into the shadows of a pious past; pic- 
tures and images that were wont to aid the child in raising his 
mind to God seem to have been long since discarded. At tender 
years children are introduced to dangerous amusements even with 
parental approval, under the pretext that such youthful minds 
cannot be dangerously affected by what is seen or heard. The 
home, for children yet in their teens, has lost its attraction, 
and most dangerous of all, parents have undertaken to defend 
many incongruities and inconsistencies in the conduct of their 
offspring on the grounds of reason. Each day it is becoming more 
and more evident that “there is a culpable toleration of vice, 
sanctioned by manners of the age which seems to consider that 
progress and good breeding should not be too solicitous for the 
conduct of those around us”. The discipline of the home has 
broken down, and there is a growing tendency to discredit any- 
thing that makes for the hardness of life. ‘Discipline everywhere 
has come to be looked upon as an encroachment upon individual 
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liberty, instead of being regarded as a means of obtaining the 
highest possible freedom.” 

Indulgence has been mistaken for kindness and has degenerated 
into weakness to the point where laxity in conduct is regarded 
as a mark of social progress and levity of speech, smartness. 
Prodigality of life has displaced frugality of living. Giving 
children what they want, not what they need, is giving to the 
world a soft, selfish generation of p!easure seeking men, ignorant 
of the rugged virtues of temperance and fortitude, essential to the 
formation of Christ-like characters. “The young man to-day”, 
says Professor Paulsen, “though the product of a milder, more 
affectionate and conciliatory education, feels unhappy, oppressed, 
misunderstood and maltreated. * * * The youth to-day, flat- 
tered on all sides and made the recipient of compassion and sym- 
pathy in his grief and suffering, is dissatisfied with the world at 
large”. A worthy discipline to dispel moral dissipation, a spirit 
of sacrifice and mortification, still necessary for healthy mentality 
and robust sanctity,.is needed. First begun in the home, it must 
be strengthened and strongly exemplified in the priesthood from 
without, for as St. Leo says, “The soundness of the ruler is the 
health of the subjects.” 


THE PRIESTHOOD WITHOUT 


The priest is not consecrated to offer sacrifice only, but to make 
it as well. As the parents who are the first teachers of the child 
leave upon it impressions of their own character and personality, 
the priesthood must likewise impress the home with its sanctity 
and examp!e. Example makes a lasting impression and is best 
qualified for teaching and rebuking. The more the priesthood 
adheres to its model, the more difficult it becomes to resist or 
escape its censures. The spirit that will overcome worldliness is 
the spirit that glorifies religion, a spirit especiatly looked for in 
the priest. The priest can ill afford at any time, but especially 
in these days of riotous living, when worldliness is betraying many 
and leading them from right ideals, to stand idle or encourage 
further dissipation by non-conformity to his model. “A wise 
man in these days will beware of sloth”. The priest, in the words 
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of Ecclesiasticus, “Should merit peace, who in the days of sinners 
strengthened godliness”. (Eccles. 18:27). 

To develop Christian character, examp!e must first above all 
else have a restraining effect on popular folly where learning and 
power of logic have no power to restrain. ‘‘People are walking 
in a false path which they think to be the right way, but which 
in the end will lead to eternal death.” (Prov. 14:12;-16:25). 
They are sitting by the wayside begging and cry out in the words 
of the Psalmist; “Enlighten my darkness, Oh my God”. (Ps. 
17:29); and pray in the words of Job, “May the inspiration of 
the Almighty give me understanding”. (Job 30:2,8). They have 
been robbed and stripped by a cruel and mocking worldtiness 
and left half dead. They need the touch of Christ, the support 
of the supernatural to revive them, to bring them to a sense of 
sane and simple living. The priest is appointed “to lead them 
in the ways they know not—to make darkness light be- 
fore them”. (Isaias 42:16). He is commissioned “to preach a 
release to the captives that are shut up”. (Isaias 61:1). From 
the lips of the priest do they hope to hear wisdom, and of the 
priest has it not been written: “The lips of the priest shall 
keep knowledge; and they shall seek the law at his mouth: be- 
cause he is the Angel of the Lord of Hosts”. (Mal. ii:7). In 
the words of the Psalmist they plead: “Teach me goodness and 
knowledge and discipline’. (Ps. 118:66). 

It is of command not of choice, therefore, that the priests “be 
wise master builders according to the grace that is given them.” 
Worldliness may be strongly condemned and arguments against 
it ably fortified by the divine word, but it will be corrected only 
by personal example and mortification of sense. To plead ac- 
cording to solid moral principles, the lawfulness of an act in con- 
duct, without at the same time considering its expediency, can 
only result in injury to the spiritual character the priest is pledged 
and consecrated to protect. A keen insight into moral principles 
avails little if ascetical theology be neglected. St. Paul lays down 
the rule to be followed ; “Destroy not the work of God for meat! 
All things indeed are clean, but it is evil for that man who eateth 
with offence.” (Rom. 14:30). “Wherefore,” he adds, “if meat 
scandalize my brethren I will never eat flesh lest I should scan- 
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dalize my brethren.” (Cor. 1-8-13). There can be a selfishness 
even where religion is sincerely professed far more hurtful than 
many of us suspect, that is, if we pay little attention to the 
effect of our conduct on others though we feel within no remorse 
of conscience. To feel in conscience the righteousness of an act 
is not sufficient. St. John Chrysostom says, “It is not enough that 
a man keep a good conscience in the sight of God, but he must 
provide or forecast good things in the sight of men.” Spiritual 
character will always be strongest when men of deep spirituality 
and intelligence by example contemn the world with greater 
pleasure than others can admire or enjoy in it. 

A worldly spirit can, and at times does, creep into the work of 
the clergy as well as into their pleasures. The requirements of 
the times when success seems to depend largely on hurry tends 
to demand “spiritual short cuts” in many things. The material 
side of religion needs a good deal of attention which sometimes 
tends to exclude the preaching of the gospel. Praedicate! is a 
command, not left to choice. Hurried administration of the sacra- 
ments, which it is argued time demands, especially penance and 
Holy Eucharist, certainly cannot be conducive to piety and as- 
suredly will not promote reverence where it may be already sadly 
lacking. Solicitude for temporalities, while important, is not es- 
sential. Jnstaurare omnia in Christo, is the keyncte of all priestly 
work. Restoration and instruction are the essentials, construc- 
tion is important but secondary. To emphasize the material to 
the exclusion or minimizing of the supernatural is to confuse the 
secondary with the essential. The contrast between the spirit of 
the world and the spirit of the priesthood must be a marked one, 
such as will be plainly evident to the aspirant to the altar. 

The young aspirant to the priesthood is more observant of the 
priest than is the ordinary youth. It is by his life and conduct 
that he wishes to pattern his own and he is cruel and exacting 
in his demands of those who claim, or whom he recognizes as 
claiming, to teach perfection. He is more impressed by what he 
sees at the altar than by what he hears from the pulpit; influ- 
enced and encouraged more by what he sees in the priest than by 
what he hears from the preacher. Christ promised to take care 
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of His Church, not of course without the priest’s help, but the 
priest’s mission essentially is to take care of souls, and to mix 
mammon with the service of God is sure to jeopardize spiritual 
growth, if indeed it does not distort the priestly ideal and pagan- 
ize religion. The priest who will do most for God and Church 
is he who can say with St. Paul, “Be ye imitators of me, as I am 
of Christ”. Next to the pulpit stands the school. Here the priest 
must also teach. One hour a day in instructing the young in “the 
way, the truth and the life” is not a great demand but it is essen- 
tial; if the school cannot stand in loco parentis, neither can any 
other do the work for which the priest is fittingly prepared and 
for which he was ordained. ‘To teach” is essential, as St. Paul 
says, “For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gos- 
pel.” (Cor. 1st 1:17). Vigilate, as well as praedicate is de- 
manded in the formation of Christ-like men. Nowadays espe- 
cially should the clergy be vigilant when the press, ruled more 
by interest than by principle, is pouring out a flood of infidelity 
over the land and teaching gross sensuality through unscrupulous 
newspapers, salacious magazines and purulent novels. These have 
become the prayerbook and text-book for many homes. The 
widespread propagation of doctrines and practice that are more 
blasphemous than extravagant must be met courageously and ef- 
fectively if the character of our youth is to be moulded according 
to the power that is given us. A wholesome, healthy literature 
must be supplied through a parish library. To neglect this is to 
court disaster. The necessity of such means is not a dream; 
amidst present-day worldliness the mind must be disciplined and 
fed; the trust of the priestly office must be fully realized. “To 
keep, to hold fast, to continue in the things entrusted to us,” are 
not simply admonitions. 


There are powerful influences at work to degrade man in his 
own eyes, to destroy decent impulses, to ignore virtue, to teach 
that truth is only a conventional and variable thing. France was 
corrupted even when good literature was to be obtained, because 
while men were “asleep the enemy came and oversowed cockle 
amongst the wheat”. In our own country more people are stag- 
gering away from God intoxicated with presumptuous infidelity 
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than is generally suspected and when faith is buried, out of its 
tomb will grow the poisonous weeds of Bolshevism, skepticism 
and rationalism. “Feed the flock that God has committed to your 
care,” warned St. Peter. (Pet. 1-5:2); to which St. Paul, hav- 
ing in mind the teaching of the ancients, adds, “Take heed to 
yourselves and to the whole flock.” (Acts 20:28). 

Father Phelan, the Irish Jesuit, deploring the increase of world- 
liness and the departure of the younger Irish generation from the 
sacred traditions and pious practices of their forefathers, says: 
“Fifty years ago we taught the people how to read; awakened 
within them the native desire for knowledge and then stopped. 
When the national school was built, had we established the pa- 
rochial library and made it the means of continuing the child’s 
education, we should have a different Ireland to-day.” Here in 
this country, enjoying as we do peace and no open persecution of 
the Church, we are all apt to grow torpid from security and there 
is “a danger and an extreme one that we are apt to judge our- 
selves by what we see without, not by what is within. So long 
accustomed to peace, men never like to be reminded that danger 
is near.” “Better far’, in the words of Cardinal Newman, “that 
anguish come upon us than that the excesses of our heritage 
should be the hiding places of a self-indulgent spirit, and the 
schools of lukewarmness.” History, the great moralist that fol- 
lows close on the footprints of time, strongly warns us that loss 
of faith and corruption of manners have ever sprung from some 
hidden seed, and we know too how great a share the indolence 
and slumber of the clergy have had in these evils. The cause of 
the disease had not been diagnosed until too late. “Beware ye of 
the leaven of the Pharisees”. (Luke 12:1). We, as priests, must 
accustom ourselves to look at things from Christ’s point of view. 
He condemned solicitude, but not work. 

When the young aspirant to the altar has had good home train- 
ing, and has had as models saintly, self-sacrificing priests, he 
comes to the seminary a Christ-like man, with little or no selfish 
tendencies ; he has no longing for the fleshpots of Egypt ; he needs 
little of strong purging, but needs solid direction. His character 
is already formed, and he comes with good predispositions, the 
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result of environment and example. Most frequently he comes 
to the seminary with high ideals, and habits formed in keeping 
with his vocation. He now enters the polishing, finishing and 
inspection plant. 

THE SEMINARY 


Here the responsibility of the seminary faculty begins. The 
student shou!d be placed under a strict but reasonable discipline. 
Every member of the faculty should make the maintenance of 
discipline and observance of rule a matter of personal interest. 
The Spiritual Director is not the only member of the faculty 
that should be interested in the spiritual welfare of the students. 
The rules should be few, for too many rules, like too many laws, 
tend to disorder and give less opportunity for proper development. 
Primarily, discip!ine must aim to bring about a better coordina- 
tion between the intellect, the will and the senses. These as a 
result of original sin are ever in conflict, the rebellion of the 
flesh against the spirit. This condition constitutes a serious state 
of things in human life; and, as Newman says, “What makes it 
worse, these faculties have been so long separated from each 
other, so long cultivated and developed each by itse!f, that it 
comes to be taken that they cannot be united”. The individual 
life must be ordered. 

However, care must be taken !est supervision become suppres- 
sion. The system must be politic; that is, sense development and 
will training must be brought under the supervision of a well 
trained and cultivated intellect, not a mere arrangement of 
ru'es designed to place restriction, but a prudent and well de- 
vised plan, the purpose of which must be to destroy “that diversity 
of centres which puts everything into confusion by creating a 
contrariety of influences; a system capable of developing real 
freedom and true liberty.” Discipline must help the student to 
catch the arrangement of the divine plan and help him to prepare 
for great things by cu!'tivating a heavenly intimacy and interest. 
To do this we must place everything before the student ac- 
cording to its proper value, — prayer, knowledge and pleasure. 
He has individuality with the animal, but personality with God. 
Discipline must labor to stabilize individuality and develop per- 
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sonality. To find faults requires no great superiority, but to 
correct them demands great ingenuity. If obstacles are found 
in the path of the student which are likely to upset him, these 
can be removed without making the student feel that they were 
found and removed through any great superiority on our part. 

A few rules rigid!y enforced will correct any tendency to care- 
lessness and indifference to duty. The rule must serve as a direc- 
tive force, more than a corrective measure. It must aim to pro- 
mote expression, for repression will stifle originality. It is only 
by helping to keep the student original and natural that we come 
to know him as he is, not as he appears. Every respect shou!d 
be shown to authority as an ordinance of God by the faculty itself. 
Anything that tends to lessen respect for authority, no matter in 
whom vested, destroys the basis of discipline. It is not suffi- 
cient that the student be met in the classroom. To know the 
student there ought to be a familiar but dignified association 
and an interest shown in the things in which the students are 
interested. Never should the student be allowed to feel that his 
seminary course is simply a period of time during which, to be 
a successful priest, he must assimilate a certain amount of dog- 
matic facts and acquire an expert familiarity with moral prin- 
cip'es or bib‘ical interpretations. Otherwise, he is apt to regard 
religion more as a principle of knowledge than an essential factor 
in conduct. The intellectual side of the priest’s life shou'd be 
emphasized, but at least equal if not greater attention shou!d be 
given to the spiritual requirements. The sum total of discip‘ine 
must be the practical application of ascetical theology to personal 
conduct. If there is any fault to be found with seminary train- 
ing it seems to be this, that we are not practical enough in our 
methods. We do what we ought to do, but it is to be feared 
not the way we ought to do it. 

For instance, let us consider a course in apologetics and polem- 
ics. They are closely related in theory and scarcely separable 
in practice. Apologetics has for its aim the defense of the Chris- 
tian religion against unbelievers; whereas polemics defends the 
truths of reve'ation against the false doctrines of heretics. Both 
have been employed from the very beginning of Christianity. 
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Polemics was especially prominent at the time of the so-called 
Reformation when its name of “war” was amply justified. With 
the rise of rationalism and atheism in the eighteenth century 
apologetics assumed an important ro‘e. They must be both con- 
sidered as sciences and arts. As sciences they are sufficiently 
cared for in our seminaries at present but it is to be feared they 
are considerably neglected as arts. Polemics as a science is 
amply provided for in the ordinary course of dogmatic theology, 
where the truths of reve'ation are exp‘ained, proved and de- 
fended against all objections offered by those outside the Church. 
Apologetics is likewise cared for in the class of fundamental 
theology, where the fact of revelation, the divinity of Christianity 
and its concrete realization in the Catholic Church are proved and 
defended against objections from philosophy, science, history, 
archeology, etc. It is intended that these two sciences lay down 
the principles and point the way to the defense of Christianity 
as embodied in the Catholic re‘igion, but this is all to no purpose 
if the young priest going out from the seminary has not learned 
the art of presenting the truths of Catholic doctrine intelligently 
and effectively. Canon Sheehan has aptly said, ‘the Catholic 
theo!ogian is the richest of merchants, but the poorest of shop- 
keepers”. Priests leaving the seminary are supplied with all the 
truths of reve'ation and the principles to solve all questions that 
may present themseves, but they are frequently unable to apply 
the principles or to present the truths in a way that wi!l be in- 
telligib'e to the people. This matter can and should be provided 
for in the course of dogmatic and fundamental theology by show- 
ing how truths and principles can be applied practically and 
taught effectively; but the time for this is often lacking, and it 
frequently happens that the professor has had no experience in 
pastoral work, and therefore has little or no conception of the 
need of this or of the manner of supplying the need. 

The art of apologetics and po'emics requires that the young 
priest be equipped, first, to instruct his own peopte inte‘ligently 
and effectively in the truths of faith and morals; and secondly, 
to instruct those outside the Church. To instruct his own people 
the priest must know how to present the necessary truths by 
means of sermons in a way that people can comprehend, and also 
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instruct children effectively in the truths of religion whether in 
the parish school or in the Sunday school. To do this the priest 
himself must know the truths practically and be able to explain 
them without the trappings of scho‘astic phraseology. The prin- 
cipal work of instructing those without will be accomplished in 
teaching converts. Here again the language of the school must 
be rep!aced by homely instruction and the use of apt examples. 
This requires far more ingenuity and knowledge of doctrine than 
most persons suspect. It seems that the student can be prepared 
to meet these requirements by the seminary’s introducing into its 
course what could be termed applied apologetics. This course 
of two hours a week during a period of four years wi!l prove of 
immense he'p to the young priest starting his missionary career. 
A list of questions of a practical and up-to-date nature can be 
prepared and posted at the end of the scholastic year. The stu- 
dent then has opportunity to look up and consult matter during 
a period of two or three months. When the semester begins he 
has made at least some remote preparation for the class. For 
examp‘e, a question of this nature can be asked: “Explain the 
Catholic burial service’; or, “Explain the origin and use of the 
ring and veil in the marriage ceremony”. These questions re- 
quire some knowledge of history and liturgy and offer a beautiful 
symbo!ism that gives matter for an interesting and practical 
instruction. “Why does the State act not only against its own 
best interests but against reason, in sanctioning divorce? Ex- 
plain the origin and significance of processions. Explain the 
origin of the scapular; why so-called? Explain the ceremonies 
of Baptism.” What a fund of practica! information may be had 
in studying up questions of this kind! These questions will 
acquaint the student, first, with sources of information and sup- 
ply him with historical knowledge of the early Church, its liturgy, 
and the reason for much that our peop'e are ignorant of and in- 
quire about to-day. 

In class the student is called upon to ta!k for fifteen minutes 
on any question proposed. Two or three may be called in the 
course of one hour—and then from fifteen minutes to a half 
hour devoted to criticism and suggestions. Questions of sociology, 
ethics and things that have to do with the practical work of 
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the priesthood can in this way be given intelligent treatment and 
at the same time they arouse an interest in the student. The mat- 
ter can be arranged after criticism and suggestion, so as to form 
an instruction that may be given at Holy Name, sodality meet- 
ings, etc., with a great deal of profit. Those of our people who 
labor amongst non-Catholics are frequently asked questions that 
we think little of ; but if our people are not able to give a “‘reason- 
able answer for the hope that is theirs,” they are embarrassed, 
if not worse, confounded. 

What we say of apologetics may also be said of Scripture. 
The scientific part of this course is ably taken care of by splendidly 
equipped professors, but the priest for practical work needs 
something more than a knowledge of exegesis, hermaneutics and 
acquaintance with the ru'es of biblical interpretation. It is the 
duty of the priest to teach the word of God. To do so he should 
know it. But it seems that while we are teaching a lot about the 
Bible, we are not teaching the Bible. In the schooldays of child- 
hood we were compelied to memorize little poems and hymns, a 
splendid way of cultivating memory and acquiring knowledge; 
the same process was pursued even in college where we were com- 
pelled to learn the classics; as a result of this training we can 
with little difficulty recite from memory much of what was then 
taught and learned. Could not the Bible be learned somewhat 
in the same fashion? Begin too in high school years. It is good 
literature and good history and one who can quote the Bible 
aptly is listened to with respect as it is an evident mark of 
culture, and he is generally regarded with something of awe be- 
cause it is unusual. 

In the seminary the Bible shou!d be memorized. Here is where 
biblical study can be made practical in the homiletics course, 
for lack of time prevents the teacher of Scripture from doing 
much work of this kind. In this class, say a student is to speak 
on prayer, penance, etc. Could not the professor as a first requi- 
site demand of the student that he give five or six scriptural 
quotations fitted to the subject about which the student is to 
speak? As a further requirement the student shou!d be obliged 
to give an illustration of the matter treated from some historical 
incident recorded in the Bible. St. Jerome reproved himself 
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because at first he was more concerned in memorizing the clas- 
sics than the Bible. “Wretch that I was”, he says, “I read 
Cicero even before I broke my fast, and after the long night 
watches, when memory of my past sins wrung tears from my soul, 
even then I took up my Plautus.” (Ep. 22:30). “To be unable 
to make good use of scriptural quotations in preaching’, he 
says, “is to pervert the gospel.” We in our own day are in- 
clined to regard St. Jerome more as an exegete and scientific 
student of the Bible rather than the practical preacher and teacher 
he was. To his lay friends he recommended that they memorize 
the Scriptures as a means of personal sanctification and culture. 
Writing to Leta, a Roman matron, about her daughter’s train- 
ing, he said: 


“Every day she should give a definite account of her Bible 
reading. For her the Bible must take the place of silk and 
jewels. Let her learn the psalter first and find her recreation in 
its songs. Let her learn from Solomcon’s proverbs the way of 
life, from Ecclesiastes how to trample on the world: In Job she 
will find an example of patience and virtue.” (Ep. 107:9). To 
Rusticus, he says the same thing; “Always have the Bible in 
your hands and read it—Jearn the psalter by heart”. (Ep. 
132:7:11). 


To the seminary faculty to -whom it is especially given to form 
the alter Christus it seems befitting that like a parent they ought 
to first acquaint the student with the words and language he is 
spiritually born to speak, that is, the word of God. Preaching 
is to little purpose without ability to apply Scripture aptly. Un- 
less students are trained to this they do not think, says St. Jerome 
“how they may get at the real marrow of Holy Scripture but 
how best they may make people’s ears tingle by their flowery 
declamations”. (Dialogue contra Luciferianos XI). All knowl- 
edge is improved and ornamented by Scripture. St. Jerome’s 
own private letters are always woven together with texts of 
Scripture, and in writing to Paulinus he laments that Paulinus 
lacked the knowledge of and ignored the necessity of quoting 
Scripture: 


“Tf you only had this foundation, (knowledge of Scripture), 
nay more, if you wouid but let Scripture give the finishing touches 
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to your work, I should find nothing more beautiful, more learned, 
even nothing more Latin than your vo'umes. * * * If you 
could but add to your wisdom and eloquence study of and real 
acquaintance with Holy Scripture we should speedily have to 
acknowledge you as a leader amongst us.” (Ep. L. 8:9:11). 


He also says, “To be ignorant of the Scripture is not to know 
Christ”. (In Isaiam. Prol.) 

An example of the ability to quote Scripture aptly stands out 
most prominently in our own day. In The Faith of Our Fathers, 
we have a book that has a popularity seldom equaled and it 
seems to be because of the abi‘ity of the author to fortify his 
arguments and appeals by the apt use of Scripture. Students 
grow up under our eyes showing and confessing a greater pride 
in knowledge of profane literature than in “the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ.” There is a responsibility here that must not be 
passed over lightly. If the student would have practical rules 
for guidance of souls and acquire ample material for preaching, 
we must teach him in the words of Deut. (32:7), “To ask our 
Father and He will declare to us, to ask our elders and they 
will tell us.” There is a waste of time in useless, profane and 
often dangerous reading. We must teach students to “search 
diligently into the memory of the Fathers,” according to Job, 
“and they sha!l teach thee; they shall speak to thee, and utter: 
words out of their hearts.” (Job viii:8-10). As students of 
art they should be taught to imitate painters, who, as St. Basil 
says, “When they are copying from an original work constant'y 
turn their eyes to it.” Likewise, if seminarians would be taught 
perfection and useful knowledge they must be taught to turn 
constantly to the lives of holy men, “showing forth in the prophets 
the dignity of prophets”; shunning “profane and vain babbling” ; 
otherwise they grow much toward ungod'iness, and their speech 
spreads like a cancer. (II Tim. 11:10). They neglect the knowl- 
edge of the law and abandon the pursuit and studies which are the 
priest’s heritage and so become culpably ignorant of the things 
they ought to know, “Fire hath fallen on them, and they sha!l 
not see the sun.” (Ps. 57:9). If we would not be reproved in 
the words of Scripture, we must regard the practical side of the 
student’s training as essential: “The weak you have not strength- 
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ened and that which was sick you have not healed, that which 
was broken you have not bound up, and that which was driven 
away you have not brought again, neither have you sought that 
which was lost; but you ruled over them with rigour and with a 
high hand.” (Ezechiel, 34:4). 

But not alone is knowledge to come from the professor. 
Priestly character must be shaped in the seminary by a variety 
of agencies, chief of which I should say is example. If a teacher 
is to be successful in his work, his knowledge must be both solid 
and practical, solid in information given and practical in example 
shown. The seminary teacher is in a manner a special representa- 
tive of Christ, with a special work. Unlike Moses or Aaron, he 
is Christ’s substitute, standing in Christ’s place, as a teacher of 
faith and morals, and as Christ said to those whom He taught, 
“I have given you an example; as I have done you do also” ; that 
is, so live before men that they may see your good works, so shine 
that they who do not know Him will want to know Him because 
they know you. So likewise the professor should be able to thus 
address his students without fear of contradiction. 

Good example provokes emulation and frequently shames 
others into good works. It pleasantly instructs and powerfully 
excites to the practice of duty. As St. Augustine says; “Verba 
sonant, exempla tonant’’, and Cicero, “Longum est iter per prae- 
cepta; breve et efficax per exempla’. The student first of all, 
that he may appreciate the responsibility and dignity of the 
office to which he aspires, must see in his teachers men dignified 
and detached from worldliness. These men may not have a vow 
of poverty but the student expects them to have at least its spirit. 
As St. Jerome says, “They would rather find us comforters in 
their mournings than companions in their feasts * * * and 
will show greater reverence to our sanctity than to our riches.” 
(Ep. 2-52— Ad. Nep.). Inconsistency of teaching with conduct, 
or inconsistency in both, will induce the student to follow what 
he sees and will give him grounds for excusing any delinquencies 
in his own conduct. He becomes skeptical that those men are 
channels of grace who are more consistent and methodical in their 
pleasures than in duty and devotion. Discipline will be hurt by 
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any indiscretions in a faculty member or members and it comes 
to be regarded by students as a mere seminary formality, a mere 
decent outward regard for rule, to be obeyed more out of fear 
than reverence; a mere polish of external deportment. Unless 
the seminary faculty have, as St. Charles Borromeo enjoined on 
his clergy, the spirit to abhor empty shows, they rashly expose 
by example the priesthood to the danger of losing much of its 
effectiveness, because personal conduct belies their teaching. The 
teacher, as Origen says, “must be like a light shining perpetually 
and ever setting forth a pattern of good works, as the luminaries 
and the stars of heaven are continually shedding light upon the 
earth.” 

Example is necessary for creating confidence in the pupil and 
his progress may be measured largely by the confidence he has in 
his teacher. In a special manner is the seminary professor set 
before the “world as a light”. It behooves him, therefore, to be 
prudent, a virtue acquired a good deal through experience, full 
of devotion, free from excess of any kind, earning general praise 
for his piety, his learning and his conduct, for, as St. John 
Chrysostom says, “his example speaks to the eyes, supplies the 
defect of the ears, and has a voice clearer than a trumpet”. In 
the words of St. Jerome, “the eyes of the world are upon him, 
upon his house, upon his conduct * * * he is set as it were 
upon a watch tower as a master of public discipline”. In order 
to instruct others unto justice we must begin, says St. Isidore, 
with correction of ourselves, so that in view of an exemplary life’ 
the teacher may appeal to his students in the words of holy Job, 
“hear ye therefore my reproof, and attend to the judgment of my 
lips”. (Job 13:6). Something more than the sacrament of or- 
ders and intelligence is required of the professor. Every precau- 
tion must be taken that the student body may not be led to think 
because of our personal conduct that while now they are bound 
and tied to a form of discipline, this may and will be cast aside 
when priesthood is conferred. 

The glory of the ancient Church was her discipline; her rules 
of discipline were most excellent and exact in themselves so that 
they evoked the praise even of pagans. Julian, the Apostate, de- 
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manded of his pagan priests that they imitate the Christian priest- 
hood in their deportment, for as he warned, “it was because of 
this that the priests of the Galilean were so successful with their 
people”. The zeal all of us profess, those of the home, the priest- 
hood without, and the seminary faculty, we should be careful to 
demonstrate in our actions, observing those necessary and funda- 
mental rules which raised the primitive Church to its glory. There 
is primarily for all the fundamental obligation to set a pattern 
of self-denial and temperance in all things, these belong to the 
Christian profession, but above and beyond the clergy must add 
to these peculiar graces of the ordinary Christian ; vigilance, pru- 
dence, fidelity and piety in the whole course of their administra- 
tion, confining themselves to the proper business of their calling, 
“observing all things that are commanded”, not meddling and 
distracting themselves with secondary matters, performing all 
divine offices with assiduity and constancy, always in that decent, 
rational becoming manner that suits the nature of the action, 
speaking always as the oracles of God, with Scripture eloquence, 
as St. Gregory warns: “Jnstructioni sacrorum 7zoluminum 
semper inhaerentes.” 


Besides these virtues of the clergy which the seminary faculty 
are likewise to exercise in at least an equal degree, there is a 
proximate responsibility which is peculiarly theirs, and to mini- 
mize it in any way will prove detrimental to the whole priesthood. 
The priesthood has been placed in the arms of the seminary fac- 
ulty, as the Christ child in the arms of His mother, and as Mary 
was the human instrument through which Christ received His 
human body and under whose care he developed into “a man 
beautiful to behold”, so the priesthood must receive from the 
seminary faculty the nourishment and care that will befit it “to 
grow in grace and wisdom before God and men”. But the best 
designs may indeed be frustrated, and the most pious and zealous 
endeavors be doomed to disappointment. It was so with the 
Great Teacher Himself, for though He “spoke as no man ever 
spoke”, and with an authority divine and a dignity sublime, 
though He had worked many miracles before the Jews, yet they 
believed Him not. We should not, therefore, be dejected if our 
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untiring efforts fall short of our hopes, since Christ was first 
pleased to take His share of the disappointment. “Though we 
have labored in vain, and spent our strength for naught, yet 
surely our judgment is with the Lord, and our work with God, 
* * * then, though Israel be not gathered, yet we shall be 
glorified in the eyes of the Lord and our God shall be our 


strength”. (Isaias IL: 4, 5.) 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE 
SEMINARY 


REVEREND WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B., ST. VINCENT SEMINARY, 
BEATTY, PA. 


This subject was assigned to me without any instructions as to 
what activities in the seminary are to be considered extra-cur- 
ricular. What branches may be considered a legitimate part of 
the seminary curriculum and what activities may be set down 
as a super-addition to the proper and necessary seminary life? 

Some time ago a still rather youngish priest asked me: “Why 
do not seminaries teach a man something about stocks and bonds ?” 

“Because the less you know about them, the better for you. 
Keep away from them. You have no business with such negotia 
saecularia, All that stocks and bonds will mature for you will 
be trouble of mind and heartache.” 

“Yes, but I know nothing about mortgages either and about 
some other things that a pastor ought to know.” 

“Well, most of our seminaries now teach that kind and that 
amount of business practice necessary for the priest in the con- 
duct of parish business. If in your day and in your seminary 
there was no course in clerical bookkeeping you ought to know 
where to look for such information when you need it. And if 
there had been such a course you would probably not remember 
anything definite anyhow when you actually need it, though you 
might have some kind of a text of business practice among your 
discarded school books. Just as likely you would have eliminated 
it from your small stock of books.” 

So seminary men are asked other questions just as clever as the 
one I have recorded here. They are constantly being found 
fault with for things they teach and for things they do not teach; 
for things they promote and for things they do not promote. 
What is the purpose of the seminary and of all its works? To 

(655) 
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educate young men who have satisfied certain preliminary educa- 
tional requirements and to make effective priests out of them. 
This is a comprehensive statement of the aim and end for which 
seminaries are established and maintained. It is a big job as 
everyone knows that ever had anything to do with seminary 
education and management. It is full of disheartening difficulties 
and of discouragements. We know that the priests whom we 
train do not always come up to the expectations of the Bishops 
and not even always to the just expectations of the people. We 
seminary men are painfully aware of this. We get young men 
from the colleges and they bring with them a dip'oma and an in- 
adequate knowledge of the classics, including English. They do 
bring with them the spirit of the world, though they may be good 
young men, as young men go. They are daily communicants, 
but their religion, like the religion of most people, is still largely 
sentimental, a matter of feeling and of routine habits rather 
than of an intelligently directed religious will. What are we 
going to make out of these hopeful young men? At least some of 
them are just on the religious fence, uncertain as to which side 
of the fence to choose. We are expected to turn out about as 
many as we receive. Knowing this we are inclined to let them 
go and to give them a passport from year to year and finally to 
ordination, if they satisfy minimum scholastic requirements and 
have not been guilty of any notable irregularity during their sem- 
inary course. We dare not be too exacting. We dare not be 
as exacting as we ought to be for everybody’s good. There is a 
scarcity of vocations and priests are needed. And we must turn 
them out. Woe to the seminary that would lose many by being 
merciless in measuring every candidate by the higher standards! 
The casualties must be few. We seminary authorities and pro- 
fessors have our high ideals, but to our sorrow we must often 
modify them, adjusting them to existing conditions and pressing 
demands. 

What are we to teach and how exacting may we make the 
discipline and the whole ascetic training in the seminary? Differ- 
ent seminaries make different additions to the absolutely essential 
and prescribed branches. Shou!d we try to make seminary edu- 
cation more practical by initiating the students into various 
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activities that will belong to their sphere as priests? Or should 
we rigidly exclude all practical and utilitarian activities and create 
for our purposes an atmosphere of pure spirituality, with the only 
object of promoting in the seminary intellectual and spiritual 
culture and nothing e!se? Different men hold different views 
and defend them as best they can. Some years ago Rome made 
the regulation that all ephemeral secular reading should be offi- 
cially prohibited in our seminaries. Some of us considered this 
prohibition as too severe for American young men. A seminary 
president whom I always considered to be a man of sane and 
sound and yet high spirituality said to me at that time: “I am 
afraid that if this rule is enforced our candidates for the priest- 
hood will lose touch with things and will be unfit afterwards to 
take their proper place in our American world. Such an order 
may accomplish some good in other countries, but I question its 
wisdom for this country.” I did not agree with him, but from 
reverence for his much greater age and learning and experience 
I did not defend my opinion at that time. Observation and ex- 
perience since then have strengthened my first conviction of the 
wisdom of this order banning ephemeral secular reading from 
our major seminaries. Our young men come to us with minds 
vitiated by the daily papers and their assorted abominations. They 
have imaginations inflamed by.the movies. A good many of them 
are sport-maniacs and all of them have various kinds of secular 
fevers. They present themselves to us as materia prima, as voca- 
tional materia prima which we must prepare and discipline and 
mould for the vocational form. To accomplish what we are ex- 
pected to accomplish and to give these young men the best pos- 
sible spiritual form, to make them fit and willing and obedient 
and zealous agents of Christ, we must have certain conditions, 
a certain atmosphere in their training camp. Great efforts have 
been made and are still being made to secure for us wholesome 
water, pure food, plenty of fresh air, and every opportunity for 
keeping the body in an hygienic condition. An ultra materialistic 
age makes much of these things because the public health depends 
on them. 

We might learn a lesson from the recognition of these health 
elements and from these hygienic efforts. The moral health and 
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well-being of the people, not only of our own people, but to a 
considerable extent of the country, depend on the ability and on 
the spirituality and power and zeal of the Catholic priesthood. 
Our people are a leaven, a saving remnant for the others. We 
create conditions. We set standards. We set an example. We 
establish ideals and make vigorous propaganda for them. To do 
this effectively we must have a body of intelligent men who are 
spiritual teachers and leaders. There is no other body of men 
except the Catholic priesthood that does have and can have the 
ability and the power for this work and leadership. Therefore. 
it is supreme'y important for us to educate our candidates for the 
priesthood so that they are fit for this work and leadership. For 
this purpose we take them apart and isolate them from the world 
as far and as much as we can. If they are to spiritualize men, they 
must first be spiritualized themselves. They can influence the 
world for good only if they are unworldly themselves. You can 
hardly make a body of young men unworldly and _spiritual- 
minded if they are exposed to the degrading and daily influences 
of the world. You may succeed in making choice souls in the world 
unworldly, but you will not succeed with a body of men. To make 
them unworldly and spiritual-minded you have to take them out 
of the world and away from it. You have to create a spiritual 
atmosphere for their training quarters. No matter how good 
and promising our seminarians may be, they grew up in the world. 
All of them, some more and some less, but all of them are 
considerably tainted by the atmosphere of the world in which they 
were living. They have minds and imaginations affected by the 
attitude and viewpoint of the world. They see but little wrong 
and no great danger in the movies and in the common news- 
papers and in the so-called innocent pleasures of the world. They 
do not yet realize that a mind that sees no danger in these things, 
no real and personal danger, is very much in danger. Therefore, 
we take them away from these things and put them through a 
course of training that should make them spiritually receptive and 
strong. Those of us who have tried to spiritualize such young 
minds know how unreceptive they are for spiritual ideas. They 
have a sort of lip-faith that there must be something wrong with 
the world which Our Lord condemned so strongly and against 
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which He warned us so persistently, but they do not realize and 
they are not deeply convinced that the world in which they have 
been living is the very same world, with the same anti-religious 
spirit expressing itself in new and even more appealing abomina- 
tions. Such young men cannot appreciate high spiritual doctrine. 
They think that we are exaggerating. And so we fail to impress 
them spiritually. 

Perhaps you have found that the average young aspirant to 
the priesthood, coming to you from the average college, is 
spiritually not merely apathetic, but antipathetic. When con- 
vinced of this by experience you are glad and grateful that 
ephemeral reading is prohibited in the seminary by high official 
authority. It is surely fair to form some opinion of people, of 
their education, of their tastes, of their intellectual and spiritual 
culture, by the things they take pleasure in. We are so used 
to the picture sections of our papers and to the atrocities of their 
comics that we overlook the fact of their having become the 
Sunday gospel and almost taken the place of the catechism for 
the multitude. These things are the only things that large num- 
bers seem to have any taste for on Sundays. You can see the 
comics pass from hand to hand in almost any family. The chil- 
dren are quieted with them. So long as they are interested in 
them and are kept quiet by them it seems to make little difference 
to their elders what these young people get out of this crude and 
vulgarizing and brutalizing literature which violates all the de- 
cencies and destroys all the reticences of life. If I were to record 
here as an honest historian all the practical philosophy of life that 
I have heard and all the obiter dicta that I have overheard from 
seminarians you might set me down as a scandal-monger. There- 
fore, we ought to be grateful that the official ban on secular read- 
ing removes this evil and debasing agency from the seminary. 

We all admit theoretically that we must have an unworldly 
atmosphere in the seminary in order to do the best possible work. 
We have to prepare the young men committeed to our care both 
inte!lectually and spiritually. Some of them are constantly making 
unsatisfactory examinations. They are falling short, not because 
they are under-talented or in any way intellectually under-sized, 
but because they have either received an insufficient preparatory 
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education or because they are lazy and do not feel pressure enough 
on them to make the necessary scholastic efforts. Remove the 
distractions that come from certain worldly or semi-worldly ac- 
tivities; create a stimulating intellectual atmosphere in the semi- 
nary and these students will quickly do better. Even more than 
an intellectual atmosphere an intense spiritual atmosphere is 
needed in the seminary. A certain minimum of intellectual 
achievements and of scholastic acquirements is insisted on every- 
where. This minimum can be measured by certain tests, at least 
to some extent, but the spiritual condition of a candidate for ordi- 
nation cannot be so easily ascertained. There are no adequate 
tests for it. Compliance with the rules of the seminary and sub- 
mission, in a passive way, to its discipline are not an adequate 
spiritual test and furnish no spiritual insurance for the future. 
So long as a seminarian, observes the rules ha!f decently and gives 
no scandal of a serious kind his conduct is considered satisfactory 
and he gets his passport to ordination. As a matter of fact 
he may be untouched by spirituality ; he may be the most worldly 
of men and a most unpromising candidate, but there is no keeping 
him back. He made a satisfactory examination and there is 
nothing tangible against him — except the imponderable fact that 
there is no evidence of his spirituality. Priests are needed and 
he is ordained. It will depend on conditions and circumstances 
how much of a failure such a man will be. This is certain, an 
unspiritual priest cannot be a spiritual force. He may occupy a 
place without filling it. He may do routine work satisfactorily. 
He may have a certain busy initiative and aggressiveness. He 
may be praised by the people, give no definite scandal and build 
up the material parish plant, but an unspiritual priest can never 
be a strong spiritual force nor will he greatly further the in- 
terests of Christ among men. 

For this and other reasons I would eliminate all exra-curricular 
activities from the seminary and adjust everything to the porro 
unum est necessarium rule. I should eliminate all contacts with 
the world, as far as possible, and create a real seminary atmos- 
phere in which everything would be subordinated to the unum 
necessarium of spiritual training. It is related in the Life of 
St. Vincent de Paul that in his time “the work of. establishing 
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seminaries in the sense of the Council of Trent was abandoned 
as hopeless in France. It had been tried over and over again 
by the best Bishops and always failed. The first attempt of St. 
Vincent a!so failed. Then he separated the students of the 
preparatory seminary from those of the major seminary and 
succeeded.” Probably his biographer wishes to say that then the 
Saint succeeded in creating the necessary atmosphere because he 
records St. Vincent as saying that “young ecclesiastics need 
houses of silence and of retreat where they may be trained in 
virtue and ecclesiastical learning. Virtue and learning are the 
two great requisites in a priest. Without learning he is useless; 
without virtue he is dangerous. It was of his learning that our 
Lord said: ‘you are the light of the world.’ It was of his virtue 
that He said ‘you are the salt of the earth.” St. Vincent was 
not one to make compromises with the spirit of the world. He 
got the right atmosphere for his seminary by eliminating every- 
thing that could distract his young men. No doubt he still had 
individual failures. In spite of all that we may do men somehow 
get through that will prove more or less sorry failures and dis- 
appointments. Such cases we will always have, but the right 
seminary atmosphere and serious spiritual training in it will ac- 
complish much. We cannot get the right seminary atmosphere 
as long as we have the world constantly knocking at our door 
and getting admission. We can make excuses and say that we 
cannot keep away all visitors and put a general taboo on all inter- 
course with the world, but you cannot deny that all intercourse 
with the outside world is interfering with the efforts of the 
seminary authorities. Spiritual growth is impossible under a 
régime of excuses and exemptions and dispensations and ex- 
ceptions. The seminary course is the novitiate for the priest- 
hood. The more the seminary is made like a novitiate, the better 
for the seminarians, who will do better work in it and come to 
some understanding and appreciation of the spiritual life and be 
the happier for it. There is surely no denying that young men 
who present themselves with good will to the seminary and ask 
to be trained for their lifework can be trained spiritually, if we 
choose the right method and pursue it for six years. If we 
allow the training to be broken into by all kinds of worldly con- 
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tacts and activities we cannot expect more than the athlete can 
expect if he breaks his training rules and leaves his training 
quarters. We cannot expect to train men spiritually by soft 
and easy and go-as-you-please and haphazard ways. Spirituality 
is serious business and must be pursued seriously. If we do so 
pursue it in the training of our candidates for the priesthood we 
shall have fewer failures and those who go through the training 
will be spiritually trained; they will understand spiritual laws 
and processes; they will have spiritual convictions because they 
have the personal experience of serious spiritual living. Spiritual 
feelings and sympathies and convictions and habits are the re- 
sult of real spiritual living and of nothing else. And there is no 
danger at all that we sha!l ever succeed in making young men 
too unworldly even in six years. 

The average or normal seminarian is, like the rest of the world, 
a believer in the cult of mediocrity. At least he is a practitioner 
in that great cult. It is hard to raise men to higher spiritual 
levels. And yet priests are called to be the salt of the world and 
also its light. In spiritual appreciation and perception and prac- 
tice they must be considerably above the average of mediocrity 
of the multitude in order to lift up this spiritually slow-witted 
multitude to the level of Christ’s teachings. A priest ought to 
leave the seminary well grounded spiritually, well taught and 
-well trained spiritually, lest he be quickly discouraged in his work 
by the absence of immediate visible results and, at best, by the 
slowness of any results. As soon as the priest leaves the seminary 
or the seminarian goes home for vacation the world around him 
will have a spiritually depressing effect on him and a!l his con- 
tacts with the people will tend to drag him down to their level. 
Therefore, we ought not easily to be accused of demanding too 
much of them, of trying to make them too unworldly, of making 
their life too unlike the life of those whose lives they will be ex- 
pected to season with spirituality. I believe that you cannot pos- 
sibly over-train seminarians spiritually as long as you follow 
the laws of sound ascetics. 

Now what in particular about the various extra-curricular 
activities? Anything that might defeat the aim of seminary edu- 
cation, anything that will not help it as a means to the desired end, 
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should be rigidly and mercilessly excluded from the seminary. 
What about such activities as have apparently much of good in 
them as means to the end of seminary education? In some semi- 
naries the young men, under certain restrictions and proper regula- 
tions, are al!owed to go out or are sent out to teach catechism or 
to do some kind of work with a religious end. At first sight this 
seems a splendid means for training the young men in the right 
pastoral spirit and attitude towards catechetical teaching and also 
of giving them some practical experience. Those who are familiar 
with this practice and have first-hand experience with it, will 
probably admit that the good results of it are more than counter- 
balanced by the undesirable and the positively bad results. Some 
young men may not be harmed by such premature contacts. 
Others are surely harmed by them. This going out of the pro- 
tecting atmosphere of the seminary and this bringing into it the 
tales and the distractions of the outside world, lower the spirit- 
uality of the seminary atmosphere and is surely more harmful 
on the whole than helpful. I believe that even such seemingly 
good extra-curricular activities had better be excluded from the 
seminary. 

What about the publication of a year-book or annual? At 
first sight this, too, looks like something that fits admirably into 
the seminary education. It.gives the seminarians—a few of 
them — some writing exercise. I should advocate almost any- 
thing that wou'd encourage seminarians in literary composition 
and develop and fix in them the habit of literary and religious 
self-expression. It also gives them some experience in business 
dealings. They have to secure advertising in order to defray the 
cost of the publication which makes too small an appeal to sell 
on its merits. The managers of the whole undertaking have to 
deal with printers and other business men. Well, you may 
enumerate al! the possib'e advantages of such a publication and 
set down in its favor all the soft flattery you get for it and all 
the satisfaction and the foolish pride that the young men feel 
in their apparent success and in the easy commendations that 
come from people who are remembered with a complimentary 
copy, but if I set down against this charming side the open dis- 
advantages, without saying anything about the particular and 
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personal and hidden ill results that accrue to individual semi- 
narians, the scales will incline to the other side. First, the solicit- 
ing of the advertising is an evil. It is a form of extortion and 
is often done with a kind of frank intimidation. Business men 
know very well that the practical results of such advertising 
are nil. They find fault with us for allowing such schemes and 
supporting them with such means. Secondly, the whole busi- 
ness of managing the undertaking is terribly distracting and 
unfavorable to intellectual pursuits and to spiritual isolation and 
growth. Thirdly, the writing up of the usual horoscopes or life- 
histories or life-prophecies or whatever they are or may be called, 
makes very undignified literature — not to use a stronger phrase. 
Read them and compare them with what you may know about the 
young men in question or with the average young ordination 
candidate. These writeups are full of exaggerations, of flatteries, 
of silly statements, of indelicacies, and of vulgarities. They tend 
to destroy the sense and feeling for simple truth and ought not 
to be countenanced by those of us who are responsible for the 
spiritual training of our seminarians. In this matter, to preach 
one thing and to encourage another in practice is about as im- 
prudent as to preach against fortune-telling on Sunday and to 
have a fortune-telling booth at a bazaar on Monday night. A 
pastor might as well announce a parish dance from the pulpit 
and then preach a sermon on obedience from the same sacred 
spot. 

Now, do you not think that these things, and objections which 
you can think of yourselves, far outba!ance the advantages of 
such writing, the real and the fictitious advantages? Profitable 
writing practice can be secured in other and much more effective 
ways. Besides, the seminary atmosphere suffers greatly from 
the activities the publication of such a year-book requires. Those 
who have made the experiment have the conviction begotten of 
practical knowledge. Why not discontinue such an activity at 
once as soon as it is found to be incompatible with seminary at- 
mosphere and training? Because it is easier to put your hand 
into the lion’s mouth than to get it out again. This side of 
the matter does not really concern me here. My business here 
is to give a critical and strictly disinterested and absoiutely hon- 
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est evaluation of extra-curricular activities in the seminary. 
If you set me down as an extremist I am at least biased on the 
safe side, on the spiritual side which ought to determine all 
seminary activities. We have to keep on teiling our young men 
everlastingiy that only one thing is necessary for them— to 
become spiritual-minded priests, with spiritual ideals, and with 
devotion to the means for realizing these ideals. And we 
ought to itlustrate this teaching for ‘them by eliminating from 
the seminary everything, every activity that could interfere 
with the necessary aim of the seminary and destroy its at- 
mosphere. Though this ideal may not be fully realized, yet 
it ought to be held up as the ideal and that honestly and fear- 
lessly by all who are practically concerned with the training of 
the recruits for the priesthood. The Church, from the Pope 
and the Bishops down to the last and the youngest child of the 
Church, will be grateful to us for holding up the ideal and fight- 
ing for its realization by putting the important things first and 
by sacrificing all extra-curricular activities to them, no matter 
how dear these extra-curricular things may be to us and how 
painful it may to give them up. 

In some places, if I am correctly informed, even that most 
excellent thing, the Missionary Crusade movement, has become 
the mother of abuses. Seminarians are taking part in entertain- 
ments and pageants at home and abroad — outside of their semi- 
nary home, in conjunction even with young women for the pur- 
pose of attracting spectators and making a little money for the 
missionary cause. Some of these undertakings cost more than 
their earnings. In any case, even the best of ends surely does 
not justify such questionable means. I do not wish to character- 
ize such things according to their deserts. The whole thing is 
most distasteful and painful to those whom it concerns and who 
have seen a good thing deteriorate into something that they must 
disapprove of. Seminarians should get intensive training in the 
missionary spirit, in everything that is connected with missionary 
work, but their present contributions to the cause ought to be 
rather prayer and self-denial even to the point of sacrificing 
spending money, not participation in enterprises for coaxing 
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a little money out of people who cannot be reached by a straight 
and honest appeal. 

We know and we say it often that atmosphere is essential for 
a good home. It is essential for the seminary. There are so 
many extra-curricular activities in our preparatory schoo!s that 
education cannot but suffer under them. We are making con- 
cessions and compromises because we are in a sort of educational 
competition with the world. We must do as the others are 
doing. At least to a large extent. No man, no sane man, will 
maintain that the daily reading of our modern newspapers, with 
all their monstrous specialities, and the frequent attendance at 
movies, and the passion for these things, are compatible with 
ascetic training and with growth in spirituality. We have to 
treat and to cure minds and hearts that have been nursed on 
such reading and p‘easures and dissipations. This is not pos- 
sible without a spiritual atmosphere and a nourishing spiritual 
diet, with complete exclusion of harmful stimulants and dis- 
tracting activities that have no rightful place in the seminary 
curriculum. The spiritual equipment which we give to our 
priests-to-be in the seminary is something that will go into the 
flesh and b‘ood of their character and affect their thinking and 
their critical attitude towards life. It is something that they can 
build on. If they do not get all this in the seminary they are 
not likely to get it afterwards. Therefore, no extra-curricular, 
distracting, interfering activities! If we impress them with the 
words of Christ that “one thing only is necessary,” they will 
come back to it in the end, if they stray from it. They may 
make their mistakes and be foolish enough to try many things, 
but they will come back to the first things which we impressed 
on them, if we impressed on them definite spiritual things to 
which they can come back. We must not be afraid to insist that re- 
ligion is the most useful thing for the successful conduct of this 
life. Pietas ad omnia utilis est: habens promissionem vitae quae 
nunc est et futurae, 

Whenever, therefore, there is question of extra-curricular activ- 
ities in the seminary we should ask: Is there any real need of 
it? Does it have to be done in the seminary? Will it improve 
the seminary training? Does it help us to attain the end of 
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seminary training or is it a hindrance to it? Balance things! 
No interfering and entangling occupations! Eliminate mere show. 
Eliminate all mere frills! — ‘‘Howsoever little it be, if a thing 
be inordinately loved and regarded, it keeps thee back from the 
highest and corrupts thee.” (Jmitation). 


DISCUSSION 

V. Rev. Tuomas Prassmann, O. F. M., D. D.: Undoubtedly we all 
feel grateful to Father Walter for his excellent paper and in principle every 
seminary educator will fully agree with him. He has emphasized the 
“unum necessarium” in seminary life and we are refreshed and strength- 
ened by his eloquent appeal. Of course, by extra-curricular activities we 
do not mean extra-seminary activities or such activities as tend to en- 
danger the spirit of piety and of study. Any activity that shows such 
a tendency is out of order. On the other hand, it is well to remember 
that our American seminarian is a healthy, buoyant, bright and very 
human youth, who some day as the Lord’s minister has to serve a Church 
which consists of very human creatures, and that he can serve them best 
if his heart is filled with the love and zeal of God and if all his faculties 
are developed to a high standard of efficiency. The Church needs the 
whole man and .our seminary training, it seems to me, should not neglect 
anything that will safeguard directly or indirectly the spiritual welfare 
of His flock and of himself. Perhaps the words of Our Saviour may be 
quoted “ad rem”: “These things you ought to have done, and not to leave 
those undone.” 

I am thoroughly in favor of, cultivating in the seminary as far as 
may be done consistently, the “ars bene scribendt’. The priest is a teacher. 
He is in a sense the embodiment of the “magisterium ecclesiae” and hun- 
dreds and thousands of our Catholic people, especially in those parts where 
Catholics are few, or where they are preoccupied with business or secular 
pursuits, never witness any other outward sign or token of our holy 
Church than the priest who lives among them or who occasionally visits 
them, They hear very few sermons, but they read a great deal. And 
what do they read? If religious topics were barred from our daily press 
and from current literature the danger would be lessened, but it is our 
sad experience that many of our people draw all their religious informa- 
tion or rather misinformation from these sources. The only antidote 
for this class of people is a generous output of good Catholic literature 
and if the priesthood does not provide this, who will or who can? 

Repeatedly speakers have raised their voice in this Department for a 
plea to cultivate among our priests a taste and ability for writing. They 
have lamented the fact that in this vast country our ecclesiastical maga- 
zines are few and far between and that our American clergy is sadly 
backward in furnishing writers, not to say subscribers, to such magazines, 
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How does the clergy in other countries compare in this? It is answered 
that there they have the time, whereas here we are too busy with pastoral 
and social duties. None the less we are thoroughly convinced that a vast 
amount of time is wasted by our priests which might be profitably spent 
in reading; and if that be the case, why not in writing? In Europe it is 
the country clergy as much as the city clergy or university professors who 
furnish such a wealth of theological and spiritual instruction in periodicals 
and books. He who says that our country clergy have not the time has 
never taken the trouble to visit his brother priest who spends his time the 
best or worst way he can in yonder village or hamlet. 

We are all agreed that “godliness is profitable to all things”; but in the 
same breath St. Paul tells Timothy, “Till I come, attend unto reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine,” and may we not say that the same “charity of 
Christ” which “pressed” the Apostle, also inspired him to tell the Philip- 
pians: “To write the same things to you, to me indeed is not weari- 
some, but to you is necessary.” This necessity is perhaps more urgent 
now than it was in those days. It was this necessity and this zeal for 
the House of God that inspired that grand galaxy of Fathers, Doctors 
and Theologians of the Church to defend and explain the faith with 
pen and ink. Undoubtetdly they preached the Word in their day, or per- 
haps they did not; but what has made them famous and what has enrolled 
them on the honor list of Mother Church was their zeal in writing of the 
things of God and of His Church. Certainly we do wish to foster piety 
in our candidates for the priesthood, but the piety of the holy Curé of 
Ars is not given to many. And therefore in order to keep the fire and 
zeal in the hearts and minds of our product it is necessary to develop all 
their faculties in order that some day at least some of them, when they 
are weary of praying and when their pastoral work is fairly done, 
may impart some of their piety and knowledge to others by writing 
something worth while for the glory of God and the edification of the 
faithful, “according to the wisdom given them.” 

But some one will say the Doctors, Fathers and Evangelists of the 
Church were directed if not inspired by the Holy Ghost. True, the 
Inspired Word is an “opus totum a Deo”, but it is also “totum ab homine.” 
St. Luke may never have realized that he was inspired, but he realized 
thoroughly that it meant hard work and intense zeal when he wrote. “It 
seemed good to me also, having diligently attained to all things from the 
beginning, to write to thee in order, most excellent Theophilus.” Cer- 
tainly Theophilus was grateful for Luke’s efforts and so would many of 
our God-loving people be, if instead of seeing the Monday morning paper 
filled up with the sermons of ministers, they were afforded the oppor- 
tunity of reading something from the pen of their own priests. I do not 
wish to insinuate that we should imitate the aforesaid ministers, but 
who will give us the means of counteracting such propaganda and espe- 
cially of breaking the bread to those countless faithful who must be con- 
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tented to receive sound instruction by reading? I am not merely referring 
to Christian instruction but also to parish records and histories. When 
St. Irenaeus traveled far and wide to search the records for the names 
of the Bishops of the various sees of the Church he was actuated by 
nothing less than genuine zeal for the House of God, and his zeal has been 
well repaid by posterity, even though he earned the rather doubtful dis- 
tinction of a “curiosissimus orbis terrarum explorator’. It was the same 
zeal that urged the early pontiffs to delegate their sub-deacons to search 
the archives of Rome and draw up the lists and histories of the martyrs 
of the Church, and who knows, these same sub-deacons might have been 
seminarians. Would it be very wrong if we tried to animate our priestly 
aspirants with the spirit of the aged Apostle of Ephesus, who in his 
declining years writes to his flock: “My dear little children, these things 
I wrote to you that you may not sin”; or again; “These things we write 
to you that you may rejoice, and your joy may be full”? 

Now if it is in full accord with the spirit of the Church to spread 
the Gospel both by word and pen, then it is also her desire to teach the 
ministers of the Gospel the use of the pen. True, that part of our program 
is taken care of or should be taken care of in the college and preparatory 
curriculum. But like so many, and I may say all other things, constant 
practice is needed to foster both the taste and the habit. It is one thing 
to write an essay at college, but it is quite another thing to express in 
writing philosophical or theological thought. Class exercises are indeed 
helpful, but when it can be done conveniently there is nothing that will 
create such a strong and permanent interest as the possibility of preparing 
an essay or dissertation for the press. 

In recent years there has been a strong tendency to cultivate the mis- 
sionary spirit among seminarians and crusade activities are indulged in 
with great fervor. It is no doubt God’s work, but while we strive to 
evangelize those abroad we should not overlook the many immortal souls 
living in darkness and ignorance at home. If it is urged that a seminary 
annual absorbs too much time and creates too much distractions among 
seminarians, I would ask if the crusade activities do not absorb more 
valuable time and are not apt to create more dangerous distractions than 
would be encountered in a seminary publication where only a few officials 
are concerned, in their vacation time, with the material makeup of the 
book, and where the contributors are entirely free to prepare their themes 
from their class books in their own little cell? 

All things considered, we agree that seminary discipline and the semin- 
ary curriculum should tend to train the future priest in true piety and 
priestly learning and that this basic principle suffer no interference, but 
I am still deeply convinced that with proper direction and prudent vigilance 
it is an excellent and edifying thing to make each seminarian prepare 
annually a first-class paper or dissertation on some point of philosophy 
or theology and publish the same for their benefit, and perhaps for the 
benefit of others, in a dignified Seminary Year Book. 
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The vastness of a subject like the liturgical revival might well 
deter one from attempting a rather hurried description of it, and 
particularly when one cannot c!aim any great breadth or depth 
of knowledge of the subject. However, its importance and the 
rather strange fact that so little attention seems to be given it in 
this country persuades me to try to say a few words about it in 
the hope that some avowed beginning may be made and in the 
deep feeling which | have that the liturgical movement is of im- 
mense importance, and I am tempted to say of supreme impor- 
tance, in the life of the Church in our country and particularly in 
seminary life. I should say first of all that I do not take the 
liturgical movement to mean a mere effort toward improvement of 
religious externals for the sake of order and decorum and effec- 
tiveness and artistic finish. I have chiefly in mind its inner mean- 
ing, as a spiritual force, as the prayer-life of the Church, the mysti- 
cal body of Christ, as ultimately the stirring of the Holy Spirit in 
that body of which Christ is the head and we the members. 

The liturgical movement is no mere fad of recent years. In 
European countries it appears as a gradual development easily 
traceable back to the midd‘e of the nineteenth century. It appears 
then not as a novelty but as a revival, a reaction from the low 
level to which the liturgy, like many other things, had falten, a 
return to the study of the past and an advance in the light of 
things learned from the past. But in America, while the forces 
of the modern age which made for religious and liturgical de- 
cline have continued in their course, the revival forces have not 
appeared conspicuously, at least as regards the liturgy. Some of 
the reasons for our failure to recognize and join in this revival 
are obvious. The best known of these and with some the sole 
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and all-sufficient explanation, is that “the Church is young in 
America”. This is our favorite alibi on all occasions. It should 
naturally go out of use with the passing of time but it seems that 
in this sense we are endowed with perpetual youth. No doubt 
it was a vaiid excuse in some regards but it does not explain the 
who‘e case with the liturgy. 

The liturgical movement was a revival, a rise from a level of 
decline, a harking back to the past, and the Church in America 
was necessarily at some disadvantage. Our geographical loca- 
tion made us farther removed from the past. We had nothing 
of the !egacy of architecture and the other arts, those monumental 
sources of historical knowledge which always have a peculiar 
value and especially in the history of the liturgy. And above all 
we were farther away from those quiet spots in Europe where 
the contemplative life and liturgical prayer guarded its best tradi- 
tions and bided its time. That e‘ement in our Catholic popula- 
tion which is of Irish origin suffers from the lack of liturgical 
tradition which was destroyed in Ireland in the penal days. 
Moreover, the rise of the ritualistic movement in the Anglican 
Church after the Oxford Movement no doubt caused misunder- 
standing of Catholic efforts toward liturgical revival in the minds 
of some who were inclined to regard these as resemb!ing High 
Church Protestantism. Other elements in our Catholic population 
coming from the continental Catholic countries of Europe had 
their influence somewhat diminished by the handicap of lan- 
guage, and besides, while they possessed a larger liturgical in- 
heritance, it was that of the modern age, a period of decline, and 
needed the new leaven of a revival. They had a good deal to 
learn and a good deal to unlearn. 

The American faiiure to appreciate the liturgical revival is a 
part of the broader failure to appreciate the whole medizval 
revival of the nineteenth century, of which the liturgical revival 
is a part. And this is due to a very dark and lamentable ignor- 
ance of what medizval Christendom was and of how it con- 
trasts with the modern world. We failed to see how far the 
modern world had drifted from Christian principles both in Catho- 
lic and Protestant countries. We b!amed all modern ills on the 
Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century somewhat in the same 
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way as we have excused so many things by saying that “the 
Church is young in America”. But the Protestant revolt does not 
explain the whole case. It does not suffice to explain Lilly’s 
statement that the eighteenth century was the century of the 
Church’s deepest degradation and most of all in Catholic coun- 
tries. The Pagan Renaissance of the fifteenth century must have 
its share of blame atong with the Protestant revolt of the six- 
teenth, and both of them may be allowed to point back to earlier 
times. 

I cannot take time to dwell long on the attitude of “medizeval- 
ists”. For as I have just said it is a long story in the face 
of the ignorance of medizval Christendom that has been prevalent. 
Genuine medizvalists are the first to insist that the causes of both 
the Pagan Renaissance and the Protestant revolt are to be found 
back in the Middle Ages. Chesterton has said that the Middle 
Ages were far from being the age in which everything went right ; 
they are rather the age in which everything went wrong; they are 
not the right place but only the right road, or perhaps only the 
beginning of the right road. The lover of medizval Christendom 
does not wish to restore its shortcomings and its mistakes; he 
wants to restore its sound Christian principles. That is what 
the nineteenth century began to do. And I think we in America 
will not be able rightly to understand and take part in the liturgical 
movement until! we understand the whole movement for the re- 
turn of Christendom. On the other hand, we may enter it in the 
following of its European leaders, with humility, with due feel- 
ing of our ignorance and need of guidance, and it will help us to 
understand medizval Christendom. 

Nor can I dwetl long on the length and breadth of that general 
Catholic revival of the nineteenth century which appeared in 
varying degrees in all the Catholic countries of Europe and in 
all departments of life. We celebrate this year the centenary of 
the conversion of Kene'm Henry Digby, the first champion in 
the English speaking world of the return to the Ages of Faith. 
And this same year sees the publication of the first volume of 
Gustave Schnurer’s work, Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter, in 
the preface of which the author avows his intention of con- 
tinuing the work of Digby, Ozanam and Kurth. May this work 
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soon be translated into English, as Kurth’s is being translated, 
to aid the cause of Belloc, Chesterton, and Cram. 

The.Catholic revival of the nineteenth century came to be 
called rather generally the medizvalist movement because of its 
natural tendency, in reacting from and in throwing off the evils 
that had developed during the Renaissance, the Protestant, and 
the Rationalist periods, to look back to the ideals and methods of 
the Midd'e Ages when the Catholic faith was strong and domi- 
nant. When one remembers the character of the romantic move- 
ment one is not surprised that pioneers in the liturgical revival, 
like Staudenmaier in Germany and Gueranger in France, strove 
especially to set forth the beauty and sublimity of Christian 
worship. 

Dom Gueranger’s work, The Liturgical Year, is rightly re- 
garded as an epoch-making one, and Benedictine monachism ap- 
propriately took the lead in the liturgical revival. For some 
years the movement was regarded as a praiseworthy reform 
quite in keeping with Benedictine cloisters and appealing to those 
who had a fondness for medizval art. But it was not understood 
as a movement that was to enter into all parts of the Church 
and to influence the devotional life and indeed the whole life 
of all the ranks and files of the Catholic peop'e. Nevertheless, 
being what it was, its influence came gradually to be felt in 
ever widening circles. And the great soul who eventually raised 
the cry: “The liturgy for the peop!e”, was the revered Pontiff, 
Pius X. He has been called the Pope of the Liturgy. His pre- 
scriptions regarding the reform of the Breviary, regarding holy 
Communion and regarding Church Music are well known. But it 
seems that only since his death have we begun to recognize the 
full significance of his words and the holy farsightedness of his 
vision. The prescriptions of Pius X touching the Breviary were 
felt by every Catholic priest; his urging of frequent Communion 
and of the reception of holy Communion by children reached 
to every Cathotic parish and home; his reforms of Church music, 
more difficu!t to execute at once, engaged especially the atten- 
tion of Benedictine specialists like Dom Pothier and Dom 
Mocquereau and gradually began to show effect in religious 
houses and seminaries and in cathedral and parish churches. 
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Thus in the years preceding the War of 1914-1918 the liturgical 
revival was already quite evident as a movement destined to reach 
to all the people. For the most part, though by no means ex- 
clusively, under Benedictine leadership it began to show its in- 
fluence and its effects in parish life. This was the case in some 
measure in all the Catholic countries of Europe, though Germany. 
France and Belgium, I imagine, had most to show, while in 
Holland more than elsewhere the movement appeared as one 
directed chiefly by the diocesan clergy. During the years of the 
War the hope was frequently expressed that out of great tribula- 
tion there might arise a renewal of re‘igious life, that humanity 
in anguish might be driven to look up to God. There did appear 
here and there outbursts of devotion which, however, did not 
fulfill the expectations of permanent religious revival. But the 
advance of liturgical devotion continued to gain momentum all 
along and eventually rose to a height which seems to promise a 
‘religious restoration which will be not only permanent but one 
of the most remarkable restorations in the history of the Church. 

I cannot offer anything like a detailed and systematic survey 
of the recent. phases of this movement in Europe; I can only 
refer briefly to some instances of it that I know. Germany, 
where fell the chief catastrophe of the War, where came a crash 
of public ideals and a period of dismay and _ heart-searching, 
seems to have taken the lead in the newest phases of the liturgi- 
cal revival. The mind of Catholic Germany, in many respects 
loosed from old moorings, was ready to hearken to new sugges- 
tions. And leaders in the liturgical revival felt the impulse that 
came with the opportunity of the hour. In various parts of Ger- 
many, and thereafter in Austria, a movement for popular instruc- 
tion and popular participation in the liturgy was launched with 
vigor and enthusiasm. One center that deserves special mention 
is the Benedictine abbey of Maria Laach. Under the editorship 
of the Abbot, Ildefons Herwegen, appeared a series of books 
under the general title, Ecclesia Orans. This is only one of many 
publications, both scholarly and popular, but it deserves special 
mention both for its merit and for its most significant title. Con- 
tributors to this series are not all Benedictines, among them being 
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Romano Guardini, diocesan priest and professor in the University 
of Berlin, and the Jesuit Joseph Kramp. 

At the same time the post-war conditions gave a new and 
powerful impetus to the liturgica! movement in France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium and Holland, an impulse which is now being 
carried into Eng'and and across the ocean to America. Especially 
deserving of mention is the work of the Abbey of St. Andrew 
in Belgium whose Liturgical Apostolate Press has issued a 
splendid edition of the Daily Missal (an American edition of 
which is soon to be given to the public by the E. M. Lohmann 
Company of St. Paul) and also issues a bi-weekly Bulletin 
Paroissial Liturique which brings the movement effectively into 
parochial life. In all of these European parts the movement is 
carried on not only by means of the printed page but by preach- 
ing and by the actual rendering of the liturgy in proper and 
complete manner, along with which go such other things as the 
cultivation of the liturgical arts. 

What now of the movement in America? I know of no or- 
ganized form of it, but the elements are forming and the spirit 
is stirring and already there is some accomplishment to record. 
Again, I can only speak of the instances that have come to my 
observation. I mention these not as representing a systematic 
and complete survey but only as number of instances that are 
ready at hand in my knowledge. 

One may venture to say that there is not a Benedictine monas- 
tery in this country that has not felt in some measure the im- 
pulse of this revival. And the same may doubtless be said of 
all those religious houses which count the liturgy as a special 
feature of their life. The Benedictine house with which I am 
best acquainted, St. John’s Abbey in the diocese of St. Cloud, 
is deeply interested in the movement and in a sound way, that 
is, content for the present to plant and to water in its own im- 
mediate fie!d without too much concern about the exact day in 
which God will give the increase in the world at large. Another 
center with which I am not personally acquainted but which in- 
terests me greatly by what I have read and heard of it, and which, 
I think, holds great promise for the liturgy, is the new Benedictine 
foundation in, Washington, St. Anse!m’s Priory. 
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Among the diocesan clergy and the laity the work of Pius X 
shows its effect in increased devotion to the Holy Mass and holy 
Communion, in improved church music and in the growing use 
of the Missal as the prayerbook for the Mass. We have hereto- 
fore, I think, been all too ready to say that the Catholic people 
of our country are not attracted to high Mass and Vespers. We 
have not serious!y tried to attract them. Let the liturgy be really 
well and completely rendered and let it be well explained, and I 
think we shall find that there is actually a hunger and thirst for it. 

Quite a considerable number of years ago Dr. Thomas E. 
Shields, once of the St. Paul Seminary and later of the Catholic 
University, one of the keenest and most sure-sighted educators 
that our country has produced, pointed out in his Philosophy of 
Education the importance of the liturgy in Catholic education. 
His words would have had more effect if our schools had been 
less intent upon meeting the requirements of the secular system 
and upon the alleged necessity of cultivating ath'etics and more 
intent upon the nature and purpose of Catholic education and the 
ro‘e of the liturgy in Catholic education. Dr. Shields’ conclusions 
regarding musical education and the liturgy have been worked out 
into a system of musical instruction by Mrs. Justine B. Ward in 
association with the foremost European authority in liturgical 
music, Dom Mocquereau. The result appears in “The Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music” in New York City and in the adop- 
tion of the Ward Music System in a large number of grade and 
high schools throughout the country. Not only is Mrs. Ward’s 
purpose avowedly liturgical; her work is already an achievement 
which has won distinguished praise and which does great credit 
to the Church in the United States. 

The Ward Music System has shown good results in the arch- 
diocese of St. Paul. In the cities of St. Paul and Minneapotis 
children from all the parish schools are assembled annually for 
the celebration of pontifical high Mass. This year, about the be- 
ginning of June more than 4,000 children took part in this con- 
gregational Gregorian chant in the Cathedral of St. Paul and 
nearly 3,000 in the pro-cathedral of Minneapolis. 

Another notab!e contribution is that of Msgr. Joseph McMahon 
of New York City. Very zealous for the liturgy in his own parish, 
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he has rendered more far-reaching service by his compilation of a 
“Program for Liturgical Instructions”, part of a larger program 
of sermon aids for the clergy of the archdiocese of New York. 
Msgr. McMahon’s work is a guide to the study of the Mass 
formularies of the liturgical year, based to a considerable extent 
upon the German work of Dr. Reck: Das Missale als Betrach- 
tung’s buch and resembling the work of Father Kramp, S. J.: 
Messliturgie und Gottesreich (part of the series Ecclesia Orans) 
and that of Dr. Stephan: Der Priester am Altar. All these are 
aids to meditation and preaching on the Mass formularies through- 
out the year. 

It is also a considerable number of years since Rev. Cornelius 
Clifford, of Whippany, N. J., and Columbia University, published 
his two beautiful volumes which are full of genuine and en- 
lightened liturgical spirit: Jntroibo and The Burden of the 
Times. These are meditations on the Mass Introits and the Scrip- 
ture readings of the Breviary. Early harbingers of the liturgical 
movement in the United States, they will be duly appreciated when 
the movement becomes general. 

As instance of the liturgical movement in our country which 
is particularly interesting and important for its sincerity, its in- 
telligence and its quiet success, is that at O’Fallon, Missouri, 
where Fathers Anthony Jasper and Martin Hellrigel have shown 
what can be done in a town of about a thousand population with 
one parish church and a motherhouse of nuns. These two apostles 
of the liturgical movement are in direct communication with per- 
haps the chief European center, the Abbey of Maria Laach. In 
O’Fallon they quite live the liturgy, without any effort to achieve 
notoriety, but simply because it is the right Christian way and a 
beautiful and joyful way. 

The O’Fallon instance inspired Rev. Wm. B. Sommerhauser, S. 
J., to write a series of articles on the liturgical movement which 
appeared in The Fortnightly Review and which have had effect 
in various quarters. The Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul under the 
editorship of Rev. John R. Vo!z conducted a campaign for the 
liturgical movement during the last quarter of the year just past. 
In this connection I should mention the very decided evidence of 
interest manifested in English papers. The London Universe 
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recently discovered by means of a vote taken among its readers 
that the prevailing demand in regard to a proposed special fea- 
ture in that paper was for a section devoted to the liturgy. And 
the London Tablet in commenting on this discovery says: “We 
trust that all our Catholic newspapers and magazines, great and 
small, national and local, will immediately come into line as 
apostles of the sacred liturgy.” 

It has taken me all this time to say these things which I hap- 
pen to know in outward description of the liturgical movement. 
How shall I say briefly what is its program and especially its in- 
ner meaning, for this latter is the all important thing. The soul 
of the liturgy is more important than its body. The modern 
world, in contrast to the mediaeval and the ancient Christian 
worlds, has reversed the order of values in the liturgy as in many 
other things. The modern world, and America not the least, has 
eyes for outward things, for the material before the spiritual; it 
likes the things that show. One must actually stop and reflect 
in order to realize that we have come to think of the liturgy al- 
most exclusively in its outward aspects. At least on the ex opere 
operantis side we have lost almost all understanding of the rela- 
tions of the liturgy to the inner life of the soul. It seems to me 
rather significant that Pourrat in his History of Christian Spirit- 
uality has so little to say about the liturgy, even though I recog- 
nize that he must have felt obliged to reduce as much as possible 
the large field of his subject. 

The liturgy is prayer, the official and public prayer of the 
Church. The liturgical movement seeks to make the Church 
known and loved under her most beautiful and exalted name, the 
Ecclesia Orans. What is the Church, what has the Church, 
greater than her prayer? The rendering of due homage and 
praise to God is the sublimest function of humanity, whether in 
the individual Christian soul or in that great living organism in 
which we are all made one in Christ. Therefore the Church’s 
primary mission is to pray, and this is also the spring of all her 
outward work and the source of all her strength. Says the Abbot 
of Maria Laach: 
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“The strength of the Church lies in her prayer; not in conven- 
tions and speeches and demonstrations, not in the support of 
monarchy or democracy, not in the protection of civil laws or in 
the wealth of large endowments, but in her prayer. And the 
work of the pulpit and confessional is very important, and we 
must have retreats and missions and schools and charity work; 
but all these are only outward things, the products of an inward 
energy. It would be a great mistake to give all our attenion’to 
externals and to neglect their inward sources, to fail to see that 
we must keep these pure and strong.” 


Is the Catholic Church in the United States conspicuous for 
her corporate piety? There are individuals and groups who set 
example of deep and sincere piety, but does the Church as a 
whole shine forth primarily as the Ecclesia Orans? The Ameri- 
can public knows the Church somewhat, and misunderstands her 
somewhat, as the Ecclesia Docens, if not using that precise term. 
The American public knows her also, and misunderstands her 
still more, as the Ecclesia Regens. Let her appear primarily as 
the Ecclesia Orans and she will be truly understood and surely 
loved. For that is her truest and noblest self. We must know 
her, and our part each one in her, as the mystical body of Christ. 
She is and her children are individually and all together, that 
alter Christus. In the Ecclesia Orans the Church and all her chil- 
dren fulfill the highest function of redeemed mankind in the of- 
fering of ourselves, individually and corporately, as a living sacri- 
fice to our heavenly Father through Christ, Our Lord. If the 
Church in our country is weak by any lack of union, is it not 
above all by the lack of that strongest and holiest union in the 
prayer of Christ? 

We pray, but we pray as individuals, each one for himself. We 
offer the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, but as a prayer ex opere 
operato. One of the characteristics of modern times is exag- 
gerated individualism. We blame the Protestant revolt for plac- 
ing individual private judgment above the authority of the 
Church, and rationalism for placing individual reason above all 
higher revelation, and Machiaevellian politics and industrial capi- 
talism for giving free rein to individual power in their spheres. 
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But we do not yet clearly recognize the unfortunate effects of 
undue individualism in Catholic spirituality. 


“In accordance with the individualistic trend of modern times,” 
(says Dom Chrysostom Panfoeder,) “the tendency in religious 
devotional life has been to prefer separatism to communality, to 
make more of private than of public prayer, to put the subjective 
before the objective, to cultivate what is individual and to lose 
sight of that which transcends the individual. Thus liturgical 
prayer, which was once the norm-giving prayer of all Christians, 
has come to be regarded as an obligation resting only on certain 
religious communities. Whereas in ancient times all members of 
the Church knew well their active part in the great official prayer 
of the Church as a liturgical society, the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, they have now come to regard the Mass as an exclusive 
function of the priest. Holy Communion is no longer felt, as it 
was in ancient times, to be a symbol of the regligious communal 
life of. the faithful. The prayers which the people say while 
Mass goes on, are no longer liturgical or communal prayers, but 
the prayers of each one for himself. A gulf has appeared be- 
tween priest and people, between the altar and the nave.” 


The official prayer of the Church is found in the liturgical 
books, which are usually printed in black and red. Some one has 
said, with a touch’ of wit, that the difference between “liturgy” 
and “rubrics” is that liturgy is printed in black and rubrics in 
red. The liturgical movement insists very emphatically on the im- 
portance of the red print, but even more on the black. For the 
red means outward things and the black means inward things. 
And chief among the liturgical books is the Missal. For the 
heart of the liturgical movement is the right understanding first 
of all, and then the right ce'ebration of the holy Sacrifice, not by 
the priest alone, but by all who are present, in the fullest possible 
expression of the Ecclesia Orans, by that general participation 
which Pope Pius X has said is “the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit”. 

The Mass is the compendium of all the prayer and all the life 
of redeemed mankind made one in Christ our Lord. It is the 
offering to our God and Father of our whole life, sanctified and 
sublimated in Christ, the “pure, holy and immaculate Victim”, 

and the counter-gift to the children of God of the body and blood 
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of Christ, that we who eat of Him may live by Him. Hence the 
Ages of Faith made the Mass the most wonderful expression of 
truth, holiness and beauty that man has ever achieved. 


“Every art, raised to its highest point”, (says Ralph Adams 
Cram,) “was here brought into play in one place and associated 
in absolute union with the greatest beauty of thought and emo- 
tion and action that have ever been the possession of fa'len man. 
Painting, sculpture, and a score of minor arts, as those of glass, 
need’‘ework and enamel, with the crafts of the goldsmith, the 
woodcarver and the bellfounder, were here coordinated through 
the supreme power of the master-art of architecture in a unity 
that was almost divine in its perfection. To this unity entered 
other arts that they might breathe into it the breath of life; music 
first of all, and poetry and the drama through the sublime liturgies 
and ceremonial that had grown up through a thousand years of 
striving and aspiration and the revelations that are their boon 
and reward. And all were for the exposition and realization of 
the supreme beauty of spiritual things; the durable love of God 
for His children through the Sacrifice of Calvary, eternally re- 
newed upon the altar.” 


What a magnificent edifice was the Gothic cathedral, the 
splendid setting of the great vital drama of the Mass! And how 
noble and beautiful is that other edifice, built of living stones, 
the living temple of the Ecclesia Orans! “Caelestis urbs, Jeru- 
salem; beata pacis visio; quae, celsa, de viventibus saxis ad astra 
tolleris!”’ 

The revival of the liturgy should appeal, and very directly, to 
all who see the need for the reformation of human society for 
the solution of the social and economic problem of the present 
day. A sound idealism will never lose sight of the question of 
bread and meat and of home and shop. The ills of our industrial 
age have been explained as the resu!t of unbridled individualism 
which has profited by the modern discoveries that transformed 
the economic world. It is also noteworthy that in the same period 
the full power of the liturgy has not been operative. And it has 
already been pointed out that the liturgical revival has much to do 
with the solution of these urgent questions of our day. 

What then gf the future? Will the liturgical movement grow 
in America? Humanly speaking and viewing the situation 
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frankly, one might be inclined to say there is little or no hope, but 
with God nothing is impossible. And when one looks back and 
sees the steady growth of this movement in Europe for some 
seventy-five years and its ever increasing power, and when one 
looks deeply into its own intrinsic character, one cannot but feel 
that it is the working in the Church of the Holy Spirit, Digitus 
paternae dexterae. It is no mere human endeavour. And hence 
our first attitude toward it should be that which suggests itself 
strongly in these particular days as I write these lines, the atti- 
tude of the Apostles during the days before Pentecost. And 
according to a rule which always holds good in making straight 
the way of the Lord, we must enter the liturgical movement with 
sincere and humble confession of our faults and our helpless- 
ness and with confidence in the power of God. Otherwise there 
are dangers ahead; dangers from those who will scorn the move- 
ment as one for an intellecual and artistic elite, and from those 
others who will enter it with the same misunderstanding; from 
those who are keen for the letter of the liturgy and satisfied with 
the mere letter; from those who will dispute, even learnedly 
perhaps but overmuch, about details and to the confusion of the 
main purpose; from those who will be led astray by self-con- 
fidence and by inferior motives; in America especially there is 
the danger of impatience to get on to outward results, forgetting 
that the liturgy is an end in itself and that true spiritual and 
liturgical culture comes by long and patient interior labor; and 
perhaps worst of all is the danger of mechanizing the whole move- 
ment; America is the land of machinery; we have canned food 
and mechanical music and mechanical drama and all sorts of 
labor-saving devices; and I seem to hear the voice of those who 
will say: “Give us the liturgy in a handy way; fix it so that it 
will run by itself.” 

I have not yet said anything about the liturgical movement and 
the seminaries, but the connection has been obvious all along. 
Evidently the liturgical revival is needed most of all in those 
places where the Church forms her priests, diocesan and regular. 
The need is certainly great, and what hope is there that it will 
be filled? Again, speaking according to human appearances, I 
foresee difficulty and no great promise. But I am optimistic 
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with a happy confidence that God will bring about the revival in 
seminaries in His time and in His ways. An enthusiast for the 
liturgy, J. K. Huysmans, once uttered a severe indictment of the 
French seminaries : 


“The clergy”, (he said,) “either leans toward rationalism or 
else shows shocking ignorance and listlessness. The truth is that 
the clergy is the product of methods that are utterly out of date. 
Seminary education ought to be abolished. Men are stifled in 
those classrooms where not a window has been opened since the 
death of Monsieur Olier. The teaching is obsolete and the 
study is thrown away. But who wi'l have the courage to break 
the window panes and let in a little fresh air?’ And he goes on 
to deplore the sad consequences in Catholic devotional life which 
becomes “a tribute and traffic of prayers, a sort of holy lottery, 
a bargain counter where graces are obtained by putting petitions 


and coins in a slot before the statue of a saint.” 
1 


One will say that Huysmans speaks of French seminaries and 
that he must have been in a very bad humor when he launched 
this savage attack. But do not his words suggest some whole- 
some reflection in our own case? Do not our seminaries greatly 
need a new leaven that will permeate the whole system, and which 
is, I think, the quickening spirit of the liturgical revival ? 

The liturgical movement in our seminaries must be understood, 
it seems to me, as a complete transformation. I shall lose patience 
myself if I hear some such proposal as that an additional hour a 
week be given to the class in liturgy. In all seminaries, I 
imagine, the class in liturgy is really a class in rubrics. In the 
St. Paul Seminary I know that the class in rubrics is well taught. 
If more time were allotted the professor could no doubt deal 
with aspects of the liturgy that are neg'ected. But that is not the 
point. The liturgy must not be shut up in a classroom and made 
the task of only one of the faculty. It must be the enlivening 
force of all the seminary life, the business of all the faculty and 
all the students, and especially of the rector and the spiritual 
director. Of the rector, because the liturgy must penetrate to 
every nook and corner of the interior and exterior life of the 
seminary under the active direction of the head of the house and 
the representative of the Bishop. And of the spiritual director, 
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because the liturgy is the /ex orandi and the primary thing about 
it is its spirit and its relation to the inner life of the soul. You 
cannot introduce the liturgical movement into the seminary as 
you would install a heating plant or a camerata system or a pipe- 
organ; it must come from the Holy Spirit as a whispering breeze, 
a still voice, a vital message, to the interior life of the seminary. 

Hence, the seminary must be a place of silence and prayer and 
monastic discipline, without any fear lest the students may not 
be pleased. A program of “student government” will not bring 
us the liturgical revival. And yet our best seminarians want the 
cloister. I am not at all disconcerted if I am charged with want- 
ing to “turn the seminary into a novitiate”. For what else is 
the ideal seminary but a novitiate to the priesthood? And more 
than one young priest has told me that the chief need of the 
seminary is “something like a preliminary year of novitiate”. Do 
we not remember our first night as a seminarian and the night 
prayer which never ceases to touch us with its haunting beauty: 
“Visita, quaesumus Domine, habitationem istam’”’. In every de- 
vout soul there is something of the desire for the “enclosed gar- 
den”, a memory of that garden long ago where God first walked 
with man. 

In the liturgical revival in the seminary, the chief visible thing 
no doubt is that we make the holy Sacrifice of the Mass the 
center and focus of all the seminary life, actually and vitally, 
not merely in a notional and verbal way. And I mean the Mass 
rightly understood and rightly celebrated as the prayer of the 
whole united community and with all the beauty and power and 
rich variety of the complete liturgical year. 

In the St. Paul Seminary a beginning has been made, though 
somewhat on private initiative. The Dean of the philosophy 
building with due permission of the. Archbishop, has introduced 
the missa recitata in the oratory of that building. I have at 
various times assisted at the Mass and acted as celebrant and can 
testify to its impressiveness; it has won the love of the students 
who take part in it and the admiration of other students from 
other buildings who now and then have assisted at it. The only 
adverse criticism I have heard of it comes from deacons who do 
not like (mirabile dictu) to be distracted in their reading of the 
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Breviary during Mass! And is that not an argument for the 
need of a liturgical revival? I think that students should also 
be introduced to the Breviary from their first year in the seminary 
at least by the daily choral recitation of Prime and Compline. 

We who were not started early enough are now too old to 
learn all that is desirable, especially in the outward rendering of 
the liturgy. For example, I am told-that my own proficiency in 
the chant leaves something to be desired. I sometimes think of 
that saint mentioned in the Martyrology who was shot in the 
throat with an arrow while he was singing the Alleluia. Only, 
in my case my assailant might well claim that I was no more a 
martyr than he. Fortunately, however, it is never too late to learn 
the inner meaning of the liturgy. Grace can do more than nature. 
And we can all strive to make the most of the text of the Missal 
and Breviary. And that is the right order of procedure, con- 
trary to the mistaken notion that liturgy is primarily something 
external. It is first and foremost a thing of the soul, the devotion 
of the mind and heart to God. The external must come secondly 
as the natural expression of inward things. “Omnis gloria filiae 
Regis ab intus.” 

Hence, we must give our first attention to the thoughts of the 
liturgy and to the first processes of their expression in word. 
Here we will find the norm of our prayer-life, the lex orandi. 
We must take up the thoughts and words which the Church 
teaches us in her official prayerbooks, the Missal, the Ritual, 
the Breviary, the Pontifical, Let us read these as prescribed 
text-books of prayer, let us study them, let us make them our 
own as children of the Church. In time we shall come to know 
the beauty and power of these thoughts and words, we shall 
learn to express them more and more perfectly, in the intelligence 
of our mind, in the devotion of our heart, in sounds of music, in 
reverent ceremonial, in all the varieties of form and color that 
the arts can command. 

My own interest in the liturgy is partly due to the fact that 
my branch in the St. Paul Seminary is history, and I have not 
found anything in the history of the Church that seems to me 
more important than the liturgy. Undoubtedly its importance is 
also evident fgom other points of view. Hence, the chief recom- 
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mendation I would venture to make in this paper is that we 
should not become agitated about the liturgical movement as 
though it were a sensational thing, but that we make it a matter 
of prayer and study, all of us who have anything to do with the 
life of seminaries, Bishops, rectors of seminaries, spiritual direc- 
tors, and all members of seminary faculties. Of study, for the 
liturgy is a large and much-embracing subject and calls for deep 
insight. The Abbot of Maria Laach recommends that in all. our 
study regarding the spiritual life we fix our attention upon the 
Sacred Scriptures and the Liturgical Books and upon such other 
books and writings as will help us to the right understanding and 
appreciation of the Sacred Scriptures and the liturgy. And still 
more of prayer, in which regard | would call special attention 
to liturgical prayer. Let us above all strive to do our part as 
best we can in the prayer of the Ecclesia Orans. Actual doing 
and doing well is worth more than mere discussion. And one 
brief prayer for the liturgical revival is suggested by the feast 
of Pentecost: “Emutte Spiritum tuum ct creabuntur ; et renovabis 
faciem terrae.” 
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PREPARATORY SEMINARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
PitrsBurGH, Pa., JUNE 30, 1925 


The first meeting of the Preparatory Seminary Section was 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral High School on Tuesday at 3:00 
P. M. Prayer was said by the Chairman, Rev. Charles D. White, 
D. D., St. Joseph Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The following preparatory seminaries were represented by one 
or more delegates: Sacred Heart, Detroit, Mich.; Cathedral 
College, New York; Mount St. Francis, Floyd Knobs, Ind.; St. 
Joseph College, Princeton, N. J.; St. Columban, Silver Creek, 
N. Y.; St. Mary College, North East, Pa.; St. Meinrad, St. 
Meinrad, Ind.; St. Mary Mission House, Techny, IIl.; St. Fidelis, 
Herman, Pa.; St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Benedict, Atchison, 
Kansas ; Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; St. Joseph College, Kirkwood, Mo.; Moreau Semi- 
nary, Notre Dame, Ind.; St. Joseph Seminary, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; St. Vincent, Beatty, Pa.; Maryknoll Seminary, Mary- 
knoll, N. Y.; St. Francis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These committees were appointed by the Chairman: 

On Resolutions: Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D., Rev. James 
W. Donahue, C. S. C., Rev. Richard B. McHugh. 

On Nominations: Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., Rev. Domi- 
nic Barthe!, O. S. B., Rev. Joseph Fagan, C. SS. R. 

In his introductory remarks the Chairman explained that the 
general theme upon which all the papers were based was how to 
imbue our seminarians with the spirit of self-sacrific and service, 
as opposed to the spirit of self-seeking and pleasure. The very 
nature of the subject was one which appeals to all and can but 
enlist the warmest sympathies of all engaged in seminary work. 

A paper prepared by Rev. John F. Fitzpatrick, A. M., Sacred 
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Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich., on “Can We Improve the Asceti- 
cal Formation of Our Seminarians?” was read by Rev. Dennis 
A. Hayes, LL. D., of Sacred Heart Seminary. This paper dis- 
played a clear, strong and comprehensive study of the problem 
and rightly called forth the praise of being both scholarly and 
practical. In the discussion which followed the needs of salutary 
example on the part of Superiors and teachers was strongly 
emphasized. The practice of mental prayer was unanimously 
recommended as a powerful means of fostering in the young 
seminarian early habits of piety and zeal for the things of God. 

The second paper, “Foundation in Spiritual Training,” was 
read by Rev. James W. Donahue, C. S. C., Moreau Seminary, 
Notre Dame, Ind. The writer pointed out that the great sin 
of the modern seminarian seems to be a satisfaction with medi- 
ocrity in spiritual progress. To counteract this habit of mind 
insistence should be p!aced on the necessity of implanting in the 
student a strong and efficacious desire for holiness. The stu- 
dent must be schooled in the science of the saints under a com- 
petent director, and constantly be reminded of the supreme im- 
portance of devout prayer. The intrinsic reasons for practicing 
penance and mortification from early youth must be taught and 
explained. 

Discussion of the paper was invited by the Chairman, and 
Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., and Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. 
S. B., responded at length. The lack of suitable books on medita- 
tion elicited exp!anations as to the practices in vogue in the various 
seminaries represented at the meeting. Unanimity prevailed as 
to the advisability of teaching and explaining the theory of fruit- 
ful meditation. 

It was 5:00 P. M. when the discussion was concluded and owing 
to the lateness of, the hour points for further discussions were 
postponed until the following session. The meeting was ad- 
journed. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 9:30 A. M. 


The second session was called to order by the Chairman, who 
opened the conference by drawing attention to the timely charac- 
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ter of the papers to be read and stressing the utility of treating 
such questions at the present time. Owing to the absence of 
Rev. L. A. Tibesar, S. T. L., A. F. M., Maryknoll Seminary, 
Maryknoll, N. Y., who was called away on account of the illness 
of a relative, his paper entitled, “The Idea of Service Grasped 
and Practiced in the Seminary,” was read by Rev. Joseph L. 
Farnen, A. F. M., of Maryknoll. The writer very forcibly main- 
tained that the worst evil in the seminaries is the lack of coordina- 
tion in spiritual exercises. There should be a well-balanced dis- 
tribution of study, recreation, and work, with the purpose of cor- 
recting idleness of any kind, the most detrimental and devitalizing 
process that can afflict seminarians. The system of manual labor 
emp‘oyed at Marykno!l was then explained in detail. The dis- 
cussions which followed the reading of this paper centered around 
the ways and means of inspiring the students with a willingness 
to offer their service cheerfully whenever demands are made upon 
them. In order to get the best results from manual labor, it was 
generally argued, all work must be voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory, for then the students will enter upon their duties with 
a better grace. 

Meanwhile Rt. Rev. Thomas Shahan, D. D., President General 
of the Association, accompanied by Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
D. D., Secretary General, and Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, D. D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, had entered the hall and gladly accepted 
the invitation to address the Department. He expressed great 
satisfaction at seeing so large a representation and spoke briefly 
on the importance of the Preparatory Seminary Section. Bishop 
Boyle then addressed the delegates and spoke words of en- 
couragement. He laid strong emphasis upon the need of a 
thorough training in Latin and urged the teachers to carry on 
this work in a manner that would be worthy of the finest tradi- 
tions of the Church. Bishop Howard, in a short address, out- 
lined the chaotic conditions prevai‘ing in the educational world 
in our day, and explained that order will be restored only by 
reverting to the classics. The Chairman voiced his appreciation 
fur the kindly interest thus manifested in the Section and as- 
sured the visitors that their presence had been a source of in- 
spiration and helpfulness to all. 
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~The next paper of the morning, “Discipline in the Preparatory 
Seminaty,” was read by Rev. Claude Vogel, O. M. Cap., St. 
Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. The author gave a most tact- 
ful and illuminating presentation of a very difficult problem. His 
leading thought was a plea for the middie way in disciptinary 
methods ; these must be neither too severe nor to lax. The chief 
aim of a!l regulations should be to bring out the best that is in 
the individual. Only that discipline is good which saves the 
individuatity. Because of the variety in character there must 
also be variety of method. It is the duty of the disciplinarian to 
exercise a paternal watchfulness; never will he succeed if he 
employs the espionage system. 

The Chairman warmly complimented Father Vogel on the 
exce'lence of his paper and thanked him for his striking exposi- 
tion of the subject. In the discussion particular emphasis was 
laid upon the necessity of inculcating the idea of sociability 
among all students by insisting that all take part in some form 
of amusement. The question of defining privileges and restric- 
tions in the seminary was dwelt upon at some length, the gen- 
eral opinion being that exemptions, exceptions, dispensations and 
the like, should be most cautiously given and only when fully 
warranted by the circumstances. In season and out of season, 
the seminarian must be made to feel that disciplinary measures 
are safeguards which demand sacred respect and obedience. The 
subject was closed by a brief address from the Chairman, after 
which the session adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
Tuurspay, JULY 1, 2:30 P. M. 


This was a joint session of the Major Seminary Department 
and the Preparatory Seminary Section. The minutes of these 
proceedings appear in the records of the Seminary Department. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Fripay, JuLy 2, 9:30 A. M. 


The last paper of this year’s program was by Very Rev. Francis 
C. Campbell, LL, D., Cathedral College, New York City, on the 
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subject, “Day School Problems: An Attempt at Solution.” Dr. 
Campbell showed thorough acquaintance with his theme, and at 
the conclusion of the paper the Chairman expressed his com- 
mendation and thanks. 

In the discussion Rev. James A. Smith, Cathedral College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., called it a really practical subject, saying that 
the writer touched upon matters which present difficulties to all 
day schools. It was pointed out that much could be accomplished 
in the way of promoting the student’s intellectual and spiritual 
improvement by entisting the cooperation of pastors and parents. 
If these exercise a careful vigilance over their charges the re- 
sults are uniformly gratifying to all concerned. 

The session was then devoted to an open forum discussion 
regarding questions left over from the previous session. It was 
the unanimous recommendation of all delegates that the students 
be made to appreciate the grandeur of the liturgy of the Church. 
For this reason it was urged that the full liturgical functions 
be solemnized during the school year whenever possible. This 
early initiation into the beauties of Catholic symbolism will in- 
spire a genuine love for the liturgy, and nurture that spirit of 
reverence for the altar which should always distinguish the 
exemplary priest. 

The Chairman concluded the year’s sessions by thanking all 
the writers and expressed his conviction that all present drew in- 
spiration and encouragement from the meetings. His final mes- 
sage was a plea for earnest cooperation on. the part of all de‘e- 
gates, and that all use their influence to further the interests of 
the Preparatory Seminary Section. 

The Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Rev. Dennis 
A. Hayes, LL. D., reported it to be the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that the resolutions of former sessions 
be set down again as expressing the sense of the present meet- 
ing- The motion for the Secretary to enter this recommendation 
into the minutes was carried. 

Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., Chairman of the Nominations 
Committee, stated that the Committee had agreed to present again 
the officers of the past year. The motion for the Secretary to 
cast the ballot of the delegates according to the recommendation 
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of the Committee was carried. Accordingly the officers of the 
Preparatory Seminary Section for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Very Rev. Charles D. White, D. D.; Vice- 


Chairman, Very Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M. 


Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 


REGINALD LutTomskKI, O. F. M. 
Secretary. 








PAPERS 


CAN WE IMPROVE THE ASCETICAL FORMATION 
OF THE SEMINARIAN? 


REVEREND JOHN F. FITZPATRICK, SACRED HEART SEMINARY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


St. Ignatius Loyola places this colloquy at the end of his 
great contemplation on the Kingdom of Christ: 


“O Eternal Lord of all, I offer myself entirely to Thee, all 
unworthy though I am, relying upon Thy help and Thy favour, 
and I submit ali that I possess to Thy will: attesting before Thy 
infinite Goodness and in the sight of Thy glorious Virgin Mother 
and the whole heaven'y court that it is my mind, my desire, my 
most firm resolve to follow Thee to the best of my ability and 
imitate Thee in enduring injustice and all adversity with complete 
detachment of heart from all worldly things and even actual 
poverty, as long as thereby Thy praise may be advanced and my 
service rendered worthier, if on'y Thy Divine Majesty deign to 
choose and receive me for such a mode of life and such a state.” 


This is the saint’s answer to the invitation Our Lord extends 
to all men to follow Him. In the words of the saint; “My will 
is to vanquish the whole world and all my enemies and so enter 
into the glory of my Father: and therefore whoever will come 
with Me must be in labor with Me, that sharing thus in My 
suffering he may follow after Me to share in My glory.” 

The approbation of Pope Paul III in his letter “Pastoralis 
Offic’, July 31, 1548, fixes for all time the ascetical authority 
of St. Ignatius’ Book of Spiritual Exercises. And this great 
master of the spiritual life laid this contemplation down as the 
foundation principle of the imitation of. Christ. That eminent 
commentator, Very Rev. John Roothaan, declares that it oc- 
cupies in relation to all the meditations on the life of Christ the 
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place that the foundation exercise of the First Week of St. 
Ignatius’ exercises holds in regard to all of the meditations on 
sin and the four last things. The end and object of these latter 
meditations is reformation of what is deformed in the soul, the 
production of an active indifference to what is pleasant to nature 
or what is unpleasant. The purpose of the great contemplation 
on the Kingdom of Christ is to incline the will to prefer what is 
altogether contrary to nature. Quoting Father Roothaan’s com- 
mentary : 


“He to whom it is vouchsafed to ‘learn Christ’ according to the 
Apostle, will perceive what an-error it is to stop simply at such 
an active indifference, for beholding his King choosing poverty 
and contempt, how can his disciple remain indifferent to riches or 
honors, and not rather choose what is altogether the contrary, 
with ardent desire of soul to follow in the footsteps of the 
King?” 

The active indifference wi!l be his whom St. Ignatius speaks 
of as a man of sound mind, guided and ruled by reason, but the 
deliberate choice of poverty, the spirit of absolute detachment, 
at least from riches and honors, will be the characteristic of those 
who would be whole-hearted, magnanimous followers of Christ. 

The colloquy quoted above is preceded in the text of St. Ignatius 
by two points: First, “We shall reason how that no man of 
sound mind but would with ardent desire in response to Christ’s 
call offer and devote himself entirely to labor in the service of 
his Lord”; and second, “Those who would excel in the love of 
Christ, their King, would not only offer themselves body and soul 
to labor for Him, but by (agendo contra) directly love, choose 
to be poor with Christ poor, and in dishonor and disrepute with 
Christ dishonored and despised”. This is the fundamental dis- 
position of heart and mind, according to St. Ignatius on which 
to rear the spiritual edifice, a life in imitation of Our Lord and 
Master. 

Last year Rev. Anthony Vieban in his very learned and pro- 
found discussion of St. Thomas’s teaching in regard to priestly 
perfection, made it clear that the Angelical Doctor teaches that 
the, priesthood and care of souls demand perfection even though, 
according to St. Thomas, the diocesan priest be not in a state of 
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perfection and proposes in his Summa to the diocesan priesthood 
the highest ideal of perfection for the worthy performance of cer- 
tain sacred acts, especially for the worthy celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice,—“interior perfection”, by which St. Thomas means “the 
actual possession and exercise of personal sanctity in contrast to 
the state of perfection which only imposes the obligation and sup- 
plies the means.” St. Thomas Aquinas tells us time and again 
that Christian perfection consists in union with God by love; but 
Doctor Vieban rightly emphasized the fact that St. Thomas shows 
how the means to acquire this perfection vary according to per- 
sons and circumstances, and in the words of Doctor Vieban 
“Would have us take utmost care against exaggerating either the 
value or the necessity of any of them, even of religious vows or 
the moral virtues”. The means St. Thomas would have the dioc- 
esan priests adopt to come to the possession and exercise of 
personal sanctity is complete consecration to the service of God 
and the salvation of mankind; and applying St. Ignatius’ prin- 
ciple, such consecration of self to the imitation of Our Lord 
includes in the will of the priest, supposes as established in his 
will, a love of labor with all his powers for Christ and a fixed 
determination not only to accept with active indifference whatever 
is hard or repugnant to nature, but the habitual predisposition 
of the will to love and embrace such suffering, and to prefer it 
according to the measure of God’s grace imparted to him, thus 
signalizing himself in the service of his Lord and Master, thus 
effecting in his life what Pope Pius X in these words exhorts 
the priest to effect: “He should live so saintly a life that the 
faithful looking upon him may see in him as in a mirror an 
example to imitate”. The perfection of the diocesan priest con- 
sists in utter consecration to the service of Christ and the salva- 
tion of sou!s, and this consecration is identical with the imitation 
of Christ. A life in imitation of Christ can, says St. Ignatius 
Loyola, be founded only upon a will that is disposed to labor 
constantly in the cause of Christ, and to love and embrace what is 
contrary to nature, that thereby we may be completely likened 
unto our Pattern and our Model. The will must be so disposed 
when, in the language of St. Ignatius, it asks for what it seeks 
in meditation on the life of Christ: “petere cognitionem intimam 
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Domini; Qui pro me factus est homo, ut magis Ipsum amem 
Eumque magis sequar’, — the twofold grace of intimate knowl- 
edge of Christ, and ardent love and faithful imitation of Him. 

The question “Can we improve the ascetical formation of the 
seminarian” is to be answered by asking ourselves whether by our 
example, by our discipline, and our course of studies, we are in- 
stilling and developing in our students a spirit of labor and teach- 
ing them to ambition on'y to shine among men by their conquest 
of self love and carnal and wordly love so that as ministers of 
Christ’s gospel afterwards and dispensers of His mysteries they 
may portray the life of Christ by a life instinct with the love 
of Christ, the only means of winning mankind from the love of 
the world and the fiesh, making manifest to a!l “that His yoke 
is sweet and His burden light”. 

It is well to subjoin here a further explanation of this “agere 
contra” of St. Ignatius. This means, according to Father 
Roothaan, not only “fighting against the rebellion of the flesh, 
of the senses, of self-love and worldly love, for such resistance 
is necessary for all who follow Christ, for all who are of sound 
mind in St. Ignatius’ phrase (qui modo sint sanae mentis) ; but 
“agere contra’, the resistance St. Ignatius required of him who 
consecrates himself is direct attack upon the inclinations of self 
love and carnal and worldly love even in things licit, even where 
no rebellion of the flesh, or senses, or disorder, in ordinate love 
is apparent; and so the saint would have him who in meditation 
on the life of Christ would pray for more intimate knowledge 
of Our Lord and for more ardent love of Him unto the more 
faithful following of Him, attack Christ’s enemy beforehand 
within himself, and break its power. Says Father Roothaan 
“nec salutt solum et incolumitati nostrae consulimus, sed etiam 
securitatem, quantum ficri potest, adipiscimur, hoste debilitato, 
ne porro insurgere audeat’. 

By far the most important element in the training of the priest 
is the example of his teachers. Perhaps all the pronouncements 
of the supreme pontiffs and of the Church Councils on this all- 
important matter will be best summed up in the words of the 
Council of Baltimore, enumerating the qualifications they must 
possess who are to train priests: they are to be “conspicuous for 
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ability, learning, piety, seriousness of life. They should devote 
their life to study, bear cheerfully the burden of seminary rule 
and of a busy life; by word and example teach the students 
the observance of seminary discip‘ine, humility, unwor'dliness, 
love of work and retirement, and fidelity to prayer.” Surely 
such qualifications-are to be found in him alone, who in the words 
of the Apostle is “crucified to the world and to whom the world 
is. crucified”, — the “vir insignis” of St. Ignatius. 

However valued the traditional seminary ru'e and fidelity to 
it, it is impossib!e that the effect of the discipline be produced, 
self-sacrifice, self-control and regularity, unless the observance be 
animated by love of God and a sense of duty, and this cannot be 
unless the chief disciplinarian be a priest whose every word and 
action breathe abso‘ute detachment from love of self and from 
carnal and worldly love. The seclusion, the regularity of semi- 
nary life, the determination by rule for the student of his duty 
for the day’s every moment, is a life hard indeed on nature, and 
he who supervises in the role of prefect must be zealous for 
discipline but never harsh. If sometimes he must, like Christ, 
bid the disciple “Get thee behind me, Satan; thou knowest not 
of what spirit thou art”, he must for the most part lead and win 
hearts by pleading with Our Lord and for Him, “Lovest thou 
Me?” Superiors must possess sweetness without remissness : 
they must have discretion and prudence, a prudence that is always 
simple, never savoring of that prudence which is political, and 
is most detestable to all spiritually-minded men. To be so 
equipped, it is clear they must be men who have built their 
spirituality, have founded their consecration on the renunciation 
of carnal or worldly love, of all self-love, men who are pre- 
eminent as knights, in the body-guard of Christ, the King. 

It is now for us to ask how, by what means St. Ignatius would 
have us learn this “agere contra’. His whole system of spiritual 
exercises is designed, as the inscription upon his book indicates, 
“ut homo seipsum vincat, vitamque suam disponat absque ulla 
affectione quae recte ordinata non sit’, “that a man may 
conquer himself, and dispose his life so as to be without any 
affection that is inordinate”. How are we to establish right order 
in our lives? By placing before our mind, as the supreme end 
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of all, the glory of God alone and the salvation of our souls. 
How shall we thus rightty order our lives and so perfect our 
acts? By removing from our souls whatever is an impediment. 
What constitutes such impediment? Whatever is of our own 
self-will, whatever is prompted by love of self or the world. 
St. Ignatius says: “Let every man persuade himself that he will 
advance spiritua'ly only in so far as he frees himself from love 
of self and attachment to his own comfort”, -— “Hoc sibi quisque 
persuadeat, tantum se in studiis spiritualibus promoturum esse, 
quantum ab amore sui ipsius, et proprit commodi affectione sese 
abstraxerit’. On this principle St. Ignatius insists constantly 
throughout his method of prayer. Therefore he teaches that the 
school of self-conquest is in meditation and contemplation. The 
“agere contra” likewise is to be learned from contemplation, the 
contemplation on the Kingdom of Christ. This contemplation is 
a parab!e. The saint compares the answer that would be given 
to the call of an earthly king for soldiers who has received divine 
appointment, prepares his expedition under divine guidance and 
has received from God assurance of his success and triumph 
as also of the absolute safety of every soldier in his service, and 
the answer that should be given to the call of Christ for men 
to serve Him and share the joys of His Eternal Kingdom. 
Throughout the first: part, the First Week, of his Book of 
Exercises, St. Ignatius: introduces no meditation on Christ’s 
life or teaching, though ‘he ailows a meditation on the parable 
of the Prodigal’ Son -or‘the Conversion of Magdalen as perfectly 
compatible with the “end and purpose of this series of medita- 
tions. At the very ‘opéefiing of the Second Series, the Second 
Week, as it is called; €6fmprising meditations on the life of Our 
Lord, he placed thecoritemplation on Christ’s Kingdom, and 
therein, for the first time; demands, it would appear, a competent 
knowledge of Our Lord’s life and character. He supposes the 
exercitant ‘to’ be “magno animo ac libiralitate’, — magnanimous 
and generous, by God’s grace,—to have, besides, full under- 
statiding of the nature of the’‘call of Christ, as also of what the 
leedings of that call involves, —and to realize by faith that he 
is in personal touch with Our Lord by grace. He, then, who 
will rise to an enthusiastic, knightly service in the cause of Christ, 
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to the sublime height of perfection and consecration held out in 
the “insignis miles Christt’ and the “agere contra’ of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, must learn and know the life and character of the God- 
Man, His King and Lord; and he must understand his vocation; 
and all human measures availab'e must be involved to bring him 
to know spiritual measures accurately. The chief study in the 
seminary curriculum, we are thus reminded, should be Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Holy Scripture is entitled to the first place. 
The student is to be brought into direct intercourse with Our 
Lord, not only by means of the sacraments and by prayer, but 
through the record of His words and deeds in the inspired 
writings; and this can be accomplished by regular lecture and 
study. Meditation books and spiritual reading will not suffice. 
The teacher should be no antiquated, superannuated bookworm, 
no mere lecturer; his must be a vivid teaching, and his language 
practical as was Christ’s in His training of His Apostles and 
discip'es. Such a training is needed for engendering a sensible, 
perfect!y balanced piety, and for solid virtue. 

The restoration of ascetic theology to its rightful place, and 
the study of that branch for spiritual progress, not merely out 
of scientific interest, or speculatively, will give that knowledge 
of vocation that the trained knight should own, will acquaint him 
with the labors he must undergo who will devote himself “totum 
ad laborem’”, and will powerfully aid him to acquire perfect knowl- 
edge of se!f —as also of the virtues, both moral and theological, 
and of the means to produce and foster them, thus to make prog- 
ress by that all-important exercise of the spiritual life, the exami- 
nation of conscience. How necessary it is that we convince the 
seminarian of the abso!ute need of this exercise in his student 
days! Herefrom such conviction will be his, and he will recog- 
nize that self-examen is the sentinel of the gateway, and that it 
is indispensable. With this thought uppermost he wi!l profitably 
close his career of ascetical formation, resolved to look daily 
with c'ear and resolute eye into this mirror which the Holy Spirit 
ho!ds up to the man who has submitted himself to His guidance. 














FOUNDATION IN SPIRITUAL TRAINING 


REVEREND JAMES W. DONAHUE, C. S. C., MOREAU SEMINARY, 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


My paper, as outlined for me by: those in charge of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary Section of this Association, is to treat of the 
foundation of spiritual training in the little seminary. 

The most important work of the seminary is without doubt the 
sanctification of the seminarian. As a first step to this, the little 
seminary must implant in the heart of the aspirant to the priest- 
hood a strong and efficacious desire for priestly holiness. All the 
masters of the interior life agree with St. Bernard in emphasizing 
the importance of the desire of sanctity. Scaramelli summarizes 
the universal teaching in the words: 


“A director of souls must ever bear in mind that good desires 
must be the very foundation stone which it is his duty to lay in 
the hearts of those souls in whom he intends to raise the noble 
edifice of Christian perfection. Such desires, to use another 
figure, are the seeds from which that tree is to spring up, which 
is to bear the fruit of every virtue, and above all, the golden 
apple of divine charity. Un'ess the foundation stone is laid, 
un'ess this seed be sown, it is folly to expect success in the under- 
taking.” (Vol. I, 43.) 


Let us realize the importance of the duty which is ours of en- 
kindling and keeping alive the desire of high holiness, the holiness 
of the canonized saint. If we permit our young charges to start 
their seminary days with any ideal other than that of the great 
saints of the Catholic Church we are making a grievous mistake. 
One of the worst misfortunes which can befa'l any seminarian 
is that of being satisfied with mediocrity in the work of his 
sanctification. And yet, does not this dread misfortune, literally 
a curse, hamper and hold back at times, far too many boys 
in our seminaries? Are not too many of our fine young boys 
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lacking not in the desire of being good but in the desire of 
being God’s saints? They want to be good, to be even holy but 
as for the holiness, say of St. John Berchmans, St. Gabriel Pos- 
senti, Blessed Theophane Venard — this is not for them. This is 
a most unhappy state of affairs. Whenever it takes place it is a 
triumph for Satan and the’ powers of darkness. And yet I be- 
lieve that it is true in far too many cases. 

How comes it that the American boy with his rich, generous, 
brave, ambitious nature is so often satisfied with being “pretty 
good” in the greatest of all contests, that for the crown of everlast- 
ing life? In every other line of human endeavor he scorns being 
second to anyone. In tests of physical prowess, in running, jump- 
ing, in weight-throwing, he laughs at the boys of other nations. 
They are not in his class as the recurring Olympic games show. 
In the late War no one dared question the bravery of the Ameri- 
can soldier. He was a'most foolhardy. For dash, for grit, for 
bull-dog tenacity, for quick thinking, for endurance, for all the 
qualities that make the first-class fighting man, he had no peer. 
To be just a “pretty good” ath‘ete, to be just a “pretty good” sol- 
dier, nauseates the American lad. Why is it then that so often 
in the race for an incorruptible crown, in the battle for the estab- 
lishment of Christ’s kingdom in his own soul and in the souls 
of others, the American is so often satisfied with being “pretty 
good?” How comes it that in the most important of all batttes, - 
a battle on which depends everlasting happiness and glory or 
everlasting misery and shame he is so often content to let the lads 
of France and Italy and other lands beyond the sea run off with 
the great victories? Is the American boy lacking in the moral 
courage and generosity requisite for high holiness? Is he in 
the language of the street “yellow” or a “quitter?” We think 
not. The American nature at this moment is of all natures the 
richest in those qualities that God ordinarily uses in making 
saints. We see in the youth of America all those natural virtues 
which God saw among the hardy, unspoiled peoples of Northern 
Europe whom He converted to the faith and then sanctified as 
the effete and immoral civilization of Rome tottered to its 
grave. The American boy is not to blame; but too often he has 
been robbed of the ideal of holiness. In some mysterious and 
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diabolical way he has been led to believe that the sanctity of the 
canonized saint is not for him. If then we would have saintly 
priests we must first of all correct this mistake. Every seminarian 
must be convinced from the start that God wills him to be a saint 
and a great saint. “Every religious,” wrote St. Benedict, “should 
be eminent for holiness.” The same should be said of every 
seminarian. 

At the same time that efforts are made to inspire the seminarian 
with the desire of holiness he should be warned of the grave 
danger of neglecting his own soul under pretense of a false zeal 
‘for the sou!s of others. I recommend the careful reading of 
The True Apostolate, Chautard-Girardey, published by Herder. 
The original, in French, L’Ame de Tout Apostolat, has been most 
highty praised and approved by Pius X and numerous Bishops 
and heads of religious communities. It emphasizes the intimate 
connection between personal holiness and success in the active 
apostolate and the necessity of closest union between the soul of 
the priest and Jesus Christ. It points out one of the trrible pit- 
falls in the path of the hard-working priest, that of neglecting the 
interior life. 


“God wil's that we should love our neighbor as ourselves but 
not more than ouselves; that is, our love for our neighbor should 
not induce us to neglect ourselves. In practice we are bound 
to take greater care of our own souls than of the souls of others, 
for our zeal must be regulated by charity and we should first 
of all practice charity toward ourselves.” (The True Apostolate, 


page. 39.) 


The seminarian must be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
St. Alphonsus, expressed in the words, “I love Jesus Christ and 
this is why I burn with the desire of giving Him souls, first of all 
my own soul and then innumerable other souls.” He should 
be taught to heed the advice of St. Bernard to Pope Eugenius 
III: “Begin by taking care of yourself. In vain wou!'d you de- 
vote yourself to the care of others if you were to neglect your- 
self. Care for yourself first and !ast and remember that in all 
that concerns salvation no one is nearer to you than your mother’s 
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Here, though it may appear in the nature of a digression, we 
cannot refrain from considering another reason for encour- 
aging our seminaries to strive for holiness; that is the -close 
connection between holiness and learning. If we would: have 
scholars let us produce saints. Almost the first by-product of 
holiness is intellectual achievement. “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His justice and all these other things sha‘l 
be added to you,’ are the words of our Divine Lord. First 
among the ‘‘other things” is learning. Holiness and learning as 
a general rule have gone hand in hand. The century of Dominic 
and Francis was the century of Aquinas and Bonaventure ; the re- 
ligious abuses which Luther seized upon as reason for his-revalu- 
tion went hand in hand with degenerate scholasticism. .1f-then 
we wish to have a learned clergy, a clergy remarkable for 
achievement in theology, philosophy, in the arts and sciences, let 
us aim at a holy clergy. The spirit of study without which there 
is no real progress along intellectual lines supposes the will-power 
to tear oneself away from unnecessary recreations and relaxations, 
from the merry crowd, and while others are engaged in idle con- 
versations, in running to movies, and entertainments, athletic con- 
tests, suppers and dinners, prolonged and unnecessary vacations, 
extensive and costly trips, to apply oneself in the quiet and solitude 
of the room to the pursuit and capture of truth. Do we want our 
seminarians to become successful specialists insart, in science, in 
philosophy, in theology; do we wish them: to be great preachers, 
great directors of souls; do’ we wish:them to be great in anything? 
Then let us strive to make them interior men, si‘ence-loving men, 
men who love their rooms; men who are hot after holiness which 
supposes a spirit of recollection impossible without silence and re- 
tirement. Do we wish them to escape being condemned to the ever- 
lasting flames of hell for having squandered their time in unneces- 
sary recreations and relaxations, in sinful idleness ‘and sloth, then 
let us help them to keep ever‘astingly at their sanctification with 
all that it means of the love of retirement and the room. If they 
do not acquire the spirit of recollection, the desire of being alone 
with God, they will never accomplish much of anything for God 
or man. I care not how brilliant they may be; I care not ‘what 
gifts God may have given them, they will never do anything last- 
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ing in the fields of intellectual activity unless they learn to love 
their room. 

Seminarians in the novitiate, have said to me “Can I do any- 
thing to prepare myself for my speciality?” I have often answered 
“Yes. Work at the interior life. Become a man of prayer, a 
quiet, silent, retiring man, a man who controls his tongue and 
his ears, a man who has overcome his natural craving for news, 
a man who limits his recreations to what reason enlightened by 
grace dictates. Learn to love your room and a solitude which 
can be found nowhere else, and you will have advanced a great 
way on the road to success and achievement in whatever work 
the community gives you to do.” The shortest road to successful 
specialization is the road to holiness. The saints have all been 
men of achievement. The words of our Blessed Lord are here 
well fulfilled; “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice 
and all these other things will be added to you.” 

In laying the foundation of priestly holiness along with in- 
sisting on the importance of the desire of holiness we must teach 
our seminarians the science of the saints as revealed in their lives 
and writings. The means to holiness must be studied and put 
in practice under the guidance of a prudent director. Among 
these are, the choice of a good director, the reading of spiritual 
books, mental and vocal prayer, the habit of the presence of 
God, the particular examen of conscience, devotion to the angels 
and saints, especially the Blessed Virgin Mary, the use of the sac- 
raments, and mortification both spiritual and corporal. These 
helps must not only be thoroughly explained but above all it 
must be seen that the seminarian puts them in practice day after 
day, week after week, month after month. 

Spiritual growth is s!ow growth; it covers years. Important as 
is the conference or class in ascetical theology, it cannot for a 
moment do the work of the director and the confessor. The 
importance of the director’s work cannot be exaggerated. One 
of the great mysteries of the interior life is how much God makes 
the soul’s advancement depend upon the director. The same soul 
that led by one director mounts the heights of holiness, under 
another languishes in the dust and ashes of low achievement. 
Are we not safe in saying that ignorance of the principles of 
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the interior life, our own lack of experience and consequent in- 
ability to direct souls, is often the reason why some who are 
called to high holiness remain always mediocre? 

Let us realize therefore the importance, the sacredness of the 
director’s duty, his privilege and responsibility in laying the foun- 
dation of priestly character. The more chosen the soul, the higher 
the heights to which God calls the boy, the more careful and 
painstaking must be the directing. The seminarian called by 
God to die to all things in order to live to God and souls has a 
long, steep, lonesome road to climb, many dark nights through 
which he must pass, and he has a sacred right to all the help, in 
the form of light and strength, love and sympathy which an in- 
terior and loving spiritual father can give him. In the sanctifica- 
tion of chosen souls it is the personal touch above all that is neces- 
sary; a touch tender and yet firm, an assistance which supposes 
great patience, generosity, prayer, and even penance, on the part 
of the director. 

Priestly holiness is the holiness of the alter Christus. One of 
its most distinctive marks is that of self-sacrifice which supposes 
a spirit of great self-denial. Special efforts should be made to 
give our seminarians correct ideas on the place and importance 
of mortification in the soul’s sanctification. Ina time and country 
like ours, where the pleasure loving spirit is so strong and the op- 
portunities of gratifying it so many, special attention should be 
given to this matter and the seminarian must be warned of the 
misunderstanding, criticism and condemnation with which morti- 
fication nearly always meets. The teaching of Christ, “If any 
man will come after me let him take up his cross, deny himself 
and come follow Me,” “He that taketh not up His cross and fol- 
loweth me is not worthy of Me,” “Unless the grain of wheat fall- 
ing into the ground dieth, itself remaineth alone, but if it die it 
shall bring forth much fruit,” — the teaching as contained in these 
and in simi‘ar words; the teaching of the Catholic Church as ex- 
pressed in the words of the Council of Trent “Vita Christiana 
perpetua penitentia esse debet” must be explained and defended. 
In addition to the arguments from authority in favor of penance 
the intrinsic reasons for it should be taught. How voluntary 
mortification enables the soul to triumph over the ill-regulated 
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desires of the lower man; how it shortens the soul’s purgatory ; 
the close connection between generosity in mortification and ad- 
vancement in prayer; the similarity which mortification begets 
between the soul and Christ Crucified and finally its necessity if 
the priest would save and sanctify souls;—all these reasons 
should be thoroughly explained to the seminarian. 

The last motive, namely the place which the priest’s mortifica- | 
tion plays in the saving of souls, is deserving of more than pass- 
ing attention. To this end the words of St. Paul should often 
be stressed: “I make up what is wanting to the Passion of Christ.” 
Christ redeemed the world by mortification, by suffering volun- 
tarily embraced. In the work of redemption He associates with 
Himself men and women. He makes the salvation of souls 
depend to a great extent upon the zeal, the prayers and labors 
of those who are engaged in the active apostolate. Now, the 
Church and the saints have always insisted that the active aposto- 
late will be fruitful for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls in proportion as the co-workers with Christ make up what 
is wanting to His Passion by dying with Him, that is, by mortifi- 
cation and the cheerful embracing of suffering. In converting 
sinners from vice to virtue, in converting pagans, heretics and 
infidels to the faith, in sanctifying souls, the most important 
work, the most powerful weapon in the hands of the apostle is 
that of prayer and penance. One without the other is of little 
avail. The teaching of all the saints is contained in the pithy 
sentence of one of our most recently canonized, Father Eymard: 
“To pray without doing penance is to amuse oneself.” The 
priest’s prayers and labors therefore are fruitful in proportion as 
he unites Himself to Jesus Christ by mortification. Why were 
the apostolic labors of St. Francis Xavier, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. John Baptist Vianney and the other great missionaries and ser- 
vants of God so fruitful? Why did they number their con- 
verts by the thousands? Because having crucified themselves 
' to the creature they lived to Jesus Christ and in Jesus Christ and 
thus abiding in the vine they brought forth much fruit. They 
believed in their Divine Master saying ‘Amen, amen, unless the 
grain of wheat falling in the ground dieth it remaineth alone, but 
if it die it will bring forth much fruit”, and believing they were 
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brave enough to die. Therefore was their active apostolate 
fruitful. Once let our seminarians learn this lesson, once let them 
die by mortification prudently and generously practiced, always 
under the guidance of the director, to the things of earth and 
time to live only to those of heaven and eternity, once let them 
die to creatures to live to Jesus Christ, once let them be able to 
say, “Now I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me”, and 
miracles of grace will be worked in the souls entrusted to them. 
Encourage them therefore to read the lives of the great apostles 
and missionaries to see how one and all of them obtained graces 
for the souls entrusted to them, by penance and mortification. 

For a splendid treatment of this subject read The True Aposto- 
late. No one who is to perform works of zeal should neglect 
this book. In it the truth is driven home that labor as_ well 
as prayer must be performed in union with Jesus Christ. 
This is the meaning of Christ’s words, “Abide in Me and I in 
you.” He likens the apostles to branches and Himself to the 
vine. If the branches are united to the vine they will bring 
forth much fruit. If they are not they will produce no fruit. 
Now, the soul abides in Christ, the branch unites itself to the 
Vine just in proportion as the work of dying to the world, to 
the flesh and Satan takes place. When this work is done, thor- 
oughly done, the soul becomes one, so to speak, with Jesus 
Christ. Her prayers and labors are those of Christ and what- 
ever she asks for she obtains; whatever she does is crowned with 
success. The Father seeing her one with Jesus Christ can re- 
fuse her nothing. That is why one true mystic is worth more 
to the community in which he lives than thousands of souls less 
highly sanctified. God can refuse him nothing. 

It is not enough, however, to give the teaching of Christ and 
the saints, to explain the reasons underlying their conduct and 
teaching. Here above all the individual soul must be aided by the 
director, must be prudently and yet bravely started on the royal 
road, must be encouraged in his first faltering efforts. A pro- 
gram of mortifications, such as we find in Saudreau’s book The 
Degrees of Prayer should be drawn up and a selection made from 
them. (Read Saudreau’s list.) The director must go farther. 
We must point out the dangers, the pitfalls and the consequent 
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necessity of mortification in connection. with the daily newspaper, 
the popular and illustrated magazine, romantic fiction, vacations, 
extended and costly trips, the modern summer resort; the auto- 
mobile, athletics; social life, worldly dress; money and the many 
other occasions of sin. 

Finally, we must meet the heresy of action by stressing in sea- 
son and out of season the importance of prayer. False as is the 
philosophy of action it is not nearly so dangerous as the theology 
of action; the theology of the short-sighted ascetic, who in prac- 
tice at least, insists that Martha chose the better part and that 
Christ spent thirty years in action and on!y three in prayer and 
retirement. Zeal which never grows weary, zeal which knows 
no parochial, diocesan, provincial or national lines, but which, 
like the love of God, embraces all nations and peoples, zeal which 
dares boldly and yet with prudence, tact and infinite patience, zeal 
which is never baffled nor discouraged by obstacles no matter how 
forbidding, zeal which sustains and inspires the priest eyen until 
in his old age worn and weary and broken he falls to rest, the 
first real rest he ever knew, in the arms of God, — zeal of this 
kind supposes first, last and always the spirit of prayer. Let us 
teach our seminarians from the book of the saints. Let us gather 
them about us and say to them, “Behold the men on whom you are 
to model your lives, men who are first of all men of prayer, then 
as a consequence of supernatural action. Behold Bernard of 
Clairvaux.” The cry of his heart was “O beata solitudo,”’ but the 
love of God spurred him on to attempt the superhuman in his 
zeal for sou's. Few men have crowded so much activity into 
their lives as did he. At one and the same time he was the 
Superior of a great religious community, the reformer of monastic 
discipline, the adviser of Bishops, kings and popes, the director 
of numerous souls, the preacher of crusades, the champion of 
orthodoxy against Abelard, the defender of the papacy against 
Arnold of Brescia. In the history of the human race it will 
be difficult to find any man who exercised such an influence on 
his times as did the Abbot of Clairvaux. He was zeal incarnate, 
a veritable dynamo, receiving his power from the inexhaustable 
and unceasing activity of God with Whom he was so closely 
united and Who was the source and principle of all He did. 
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The story of Bernard is the story of Ignatius. So close was 
his union with God that the sight of a flower or an herb would 
cause him to break forth into acts of divine love and praise. 
He organized an immense army of men which he hurled into the 
breach made by the Protestant revolution, checked its advance and 
then directed his soldier sons in every part of the world as they 
took up the work of education and evangelization. But why 
multiply examples? The very closeness of the saints’ union with 
God was the reason for their tireless energy and activity. Natural 
energy and ambition cannot compare in driving power with 
divine grace and zeal for God’s glory — both of which flow from 
prayer. The same divine love which drew the Eternal Word 
from the bosom of His Father into this va'e of tears that He 
might save souls for the glory of His Father, irresistibly urged 
the saints to labor and struggle in the same great cause. 








THE IDEA OF SERVICE GRASPED AND PRACTICED 
IN THE SEMINARY 


REVEREND LEOPOLD H. TIBESAR, A. F. M., MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 


Service means sacrifice and sacrifice is always hard. When 
applied to the seminarian the service visioned implies the sacri- 
fice of himself, body and soul, talents and accomplishments, yes, 
life itself. In spite of the difficulty of his task the seminarian 
is willing to offer the sacrifice entailed. His intention is to give 
without stint. Natura!ly where the sacrifice involved is so great 
a proportionate inspiration is demanded. In the seminarian that 
inspiration is of a spiritual nature. God calls, he cannot but 
hear. God reassures him, “My grace is sufficient for thee”. He 
seeks advice, he follows it and enters the seminary. There his 
spirit of sacrifice is strengthened by exercise. If it lacks exercise 
it will languish into passivity and perhaps die. If it is properly 
tended it will grow into something unquenchab'e. The writer 
of this paper hopes to be able at least to stimulate thought on 
this process. If in addition he indicates anything of profit toward 
the solution of this problem of seminary training, Fe will con- 
sider himself fortunate indeed. 

The routine of the seminary is difficult. It taxes the physical, 
moral and mental endurance of all who submit to it. That is 
to be expected. It is designed to be a life even while it is a 
preparation for a life. It is meant to be a model of life accord- 
ing to Jesus Christ. It is modern reproduction of the first semi- 
nary in which Jesus was the teacher and the Apostles were stu- 
dents. Its effect in our day upon the life of the graduate semi- 
narian should be that recorded of the Apostles at the end of their 
course under the divine Master: “They going forth preached 
everywhere: the Lord working withal, and confirming the Word 
with signs that followed”. Where any other resu't is noted, the 
life has not been properly lived. Where passivity results in the 
seminarian instead of ardor for the spread of the Gospel of 

(710) 
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Jesus Christ, either the seminarian, his professor or the system is 
blameworthy. 

In the seminarian we presuppose willingness to obey. That 
is the very least we can expect of him in the seminary. From 
this point of view most seminarians are the finest material that 
could find its way into the educators’ hands. They are glad 
to do what they are told especialty if appeal be made to the proper 
motive. All nature abhors a vacuum and so does the order of 
grace. The seminarian should not be expected to follow in- 
definitely commands which he does not understand. This is 
contrary to the very purpose of seminary training. There the 
student has come to be formed and to form in himself priestly 
character. That character is to be grounded upon reason, truth, 
sincerity, with a free will as the sine qua non. For it is of his 
own free wi!l that a seminarian has come to offer his life in 
response to grace. 

Just as the seminarian is free before his entrance into the semi- 
nary to accept or to reject the call of grace, so once he has signi- 
fied his intention of becoming a priest he is no longer morally 
free to withstand the salutary effects of seminary training. To 
him the seminary rule of life is presented as the will of God so 
far as he is concerned. Careful explanation of it and of its 
bearing upon his character as we'l as steady inculcation of a spirit- 
ual motive in its observance, are due him. We cannot throw all 
the responsibility for the results of seminary training upon the 
student. Much of it he bears. He must supply willingness and 
free will. 

Professor and director share the student’s responsibility fo1 
the results of seminary training. A spiritual motive can be kept 
alive in the student and wax strong only in proportion to the 
exercise they give it and the appeal they make to it. In this re- 
gard, seminary directors and professors are to the student what 
Jesus Christ was to the Aposties. They cannot therefore be 
hirelings and mercenaries and yet expect him to be more. They 
must be truly Good Shepherds willing to give their lives for their 
sheep. They should be able to say with Jesus: “I have given you 
an example so that as I have done, do you also:” Or with St. 
Paul: “Be ye imitators of me as I also am of Christ.” If semi- 
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nary life is to be a model of the priestly life, seminary educators 
will not underestimate the value of a good examp!e. That is only 
a matter of justice too. Students for the priesthood have a right 
to see what they are to become. The purchase price we exact of 
them is all they have and are, and they should in turn see in their 
professors what they have purchased. Nor should we for this 
reason think that religious are the only competent educators 
of priest. If they are successful in this particular field of work 
it is simply because they have devoted themselves to exemplifying 
for their students the life of Christ and have insisted that their 
students follow their lead. The spirit of Christ is not confined 
to religious, however, nor, thank God, are Christlike priests con- 
fined to their ranks, so that, all things being equal, the ideal ex- 
emplars of the life of diocesan clergy are diocesan priests. 

The responsibility of professors to students in the seminary is 
‘a weighty one. They take the place of Jesus Christ toward him. 
It is their privitege and their duty to form in him Jesus Christ. 
The Master is himself their model as He is the students’ model. 
Through them Jesus seeks to achieve to-day what He himself once 
achieved with the Apostles. Whether the student or the professor 
have any realization of the fact, this is the normal view. It is the 
one he thinks proper and the one he expects to be told to take. 
To that impulse too he will respond. It is a motive of faith that 
impels him to undertake his studies for the priesthood. He will 
ordinarily respond to the training given him in proportion to the 
appreciation his professors have of this spiritual motive and in 
proportion to the appeal they make to it. Seminarians voluntarily 
submit to what they believe to be the will of God in their regard. 
Like St. Paul they say upon entering the seminary: “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” And the Lord said to him: “Arise 
and it shall be told thee what thou must do. But they, leading 
him by the hands, brought him to Damascus”. Seminarians are 
blind like Saul. God gives them into the hands of their directors 
as He gave Saul into the hands of Ananias and says: “This man 
is a vessel of election, to carry my name before the Gentiles and 
kings and the children of Israel. I will show him how great 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake.” Like Ananias they are 
to cure the blindness of their charges by instructing them. 
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Rule is at once the salvation and the bane of community life. 
It establishes the minimum requirement for both professor and 
student in the seminary. It is the dead level below which none 
may fall who desires to accomplish his high purpose. As such 
it is, however, common property. It is something impersonal. It 
is dead. Only in the hands of a spiritually alert director can it 
be made a vital personal thing in the life of each professor 
and student. This it must become or its influence may be harmful. 
The student’s finer impulses may be ground out by it. Under 
it his willing response to grace may deteriorate into the ignoble 
desire to “get by” — and to do the minimum. He may look upon 
it as something to be merely endured, as an infliction, or as an 
infringement upon his personal freedom. He may because of it 
forget his own personal responsibility and merge it in the com- 
mon one unless he is directed differently. Fine qualities have 
in this fashion deteriorated into mere time-serving and hypocrisy. 
The first great guarantee against passivity in a student is to be 
found in inculcating the conviction that the rule is the will of God 
for each and that whole-hearted observance of it is the finest 
aid to the formation of priestly character. Under its influence 
character-formation goes on regardless of the attitude of the 
seminarian toward his rule. Either it is formed perfectly or it 
is formed imperfectly. Either its influence is exerted for the 
formation of habits of virtue or evil habits take root. For the 
average student of reasonably high ideals this caution is suffi- 
cient to place him on his guard against laxity. Careful direction 
will in time purify his motives and secure a constant willing 
service. “A light omission in our exercise seldom passes without 
some loss, * * * if through a loathing of mind or negligence 
it be lightly let alone, it is no small fault and will prove hurtful 
* * * though we do what we can, we shall still be apt to 
fail in many things”. (Jmit. Bk. I, ch. xix). 

Knowledge is the source of piety. It is more. It is the fuel 
that feeds it. What finer appeal can be made to the zeal of the 
seminarian than that which his studies afford, — philosophy, 
dogmatic, moral and ascetic theology? The student cannot love 
God unless he knows Him. So long as his studies furnish the 
student with the knowledge of God and the teachings of Jesus 
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Christ we need have no fear for his response. If the subject- 
matter does not of itself serve these ends it must be related to 
them. There is nothing in the world so practical as the doctrines 
of Jesus. Nothing is useless. Everything has its purpose. The 
teacher must indicate this. To the student the teaching of Jesus 
is eminently interesting. It bears upon matters that are of vital 
importance as a future messenger of Christ to all men. He is 
interested in souls and in what concerns them. If this interest 
in his studies wanes either his attention is not being centered upon 
these prime interests of his, or the teacher’s manner and method 
are at fault. 

Classes may then help the spirit of the seminarian, or they may 
hinder its development. They should have a wholesome effect 
or they will be a drag to all concerned. Certain e'ements of diffi- 
culty are bound to confront the seminarian, however. His text 
is in Latin. It is cold and formal. He finds difficulty in under- 
standing it. Some of it he must memorize. Perhaps he has all 
too little time to study it. Under these handicaps his c!asswork 
may be far from stimulating to enthusiasm. Again the text- 
book or the professor may digress from the main-matter to follow 
devious by-paths of controverted matter or he may go entirely 
beyond the depth of his students. 

The only suggestion we can offer here is this, that our first 
duty as teachers in the seminary is to see that the students be 
sufficiently trained in the subjects of study offered. To this end 
it may greatly simplify matters to have the professor give a 
very careful English “praclectio” of those subjects commonly 
taught in Latin. Insistence can be placed upon careful memoriz- 
ing by the students of theses found in the text. Latin recitation 
would not be too difficult either were the student not held to the 
exact words of the text but encouraged to work out of the thor- 
ough Latin treatise by the author a summary of the arguments 
proposed. This, we feel, would stimulate individual effort on the 
part of the student toward a proper understanding of his matter. 
This practice is not too far removed from that of the Roman 
seminaries which might serve as a criterion in this instance of 
Rome’s official attitude toward the use of the Latin tongue in 
the seminary. The writer has followed this method for some five 
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years now in his course of apologetics. He has found it suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to desire to continue its use. It is essential, 
though, that students be held to sound arguments and correct 
syliogistic reasoning. 

Professors in the seminary are to the students what Jesus 
Christ was to the apostles. Their teaching takes the place of 
the familiar discourses of Christ to the Apostles. Consequently 
their teaching should not on‘y enlighten the mind but also move 
the will and enter into the daily life of the student. They 
should therefore give deep yet simple, clear and moving exposi- 
tions of the doctrines of Christ and of His Church. Then and 
only then will right-intentioned students respond. They are 
always interested in the teachings of Christ. A professor’s 
talents and learning may impress but they will not move the 
will. In time these pall upon the class, are apt to bore and to 
engender a passive attitude in the students as a sheer measure of 
self-defense. Students are willing to work if it is in the service 
of God or with a view to His service. They are willing to learn 
anything that will serve the salvation of souls. We have only 
ourselves to blame if our teaching falls wide of this purpose. 
We are in addition responsible for the passivity of our students. 

The writer fee's that he would trespass too far upon the subject- 
matter of other papers were»he to discuss at length the applica- 
tion of spiritual exercises and classes in order to combat this 
tendency to passivity in seminarians. Spiritual exercises are, 
however, in many instances at the very root of the evil. In his 
The Ideal Seminary Father Feeney makes this point that we be- 
lieve germane to our purpose. He insists upon coordination of 
all the spiritual exercises of the seminary and concentration each 
day of all upon the subject of the morning meditation. 


“Without such concentration little practical good can be ac- 
complished by ascetic teaching. We may interest; but we shall 
not impress. In truth much harm is done by lack of coherence, 
direction, convergence, organic unity in the daily spiritual exer- 
cises of the seminary. Meditation presents one subject for re- 
flection, spiritual reading another wholly different ; the conference, 
a third; particular examen, a fourth; the reading at meals, a 
fifth; and no two have any mutual bearing or connection.” 


(p- 84). 
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Can such a proceeding represent the teaching of Jesus Christ? 
Can we wonder at the lack of response in students to such 
haphazard methods? We must in this fashion entirely confuse 
them both spiritually and mentally. They have no opportunity 
either to follow out one thought to its logical consequence, not 
to speak of any attempt to inculcate it in daily life and make it a 
part of that structure of priestly character which they are at- 
tempting to rear and in which it is our duty to assist them. 

What has been said thus far has to do with curricular activities 
of the seminarian. If any defect exists here we may consider 
it an accidental derangement which a little thought and pains will 
correct. It is not our seminary system which is at fault here; 
if censure has been passed it falls only upon the failure rightly 
to apply our system. Because of the personal element involved 
too it is a matter which can never be wholly remedied. 

Perhaps the most fruitful source of passivity in seminary stu- 
dents is traceable to these portions of the day designated as 
“free time” in the seminary horarium. All are acquainted with 
that maxim of the spiritual life ascribed to various saints and 
respected by all, “the bow too tightly strung loses its tension”’. 
Some relaxation and recreation are necessary. On the other hand 
we may cite other maxims that remind us “in medio stat virtus’ 
* * * “Tdleness is the devil’s workshop”, “Laziness is the 
mother of all vice”. Ancient and modern religious life is ac- 
quainted with the pitfalls of spirituality. It warns us against 
them. Prudent persons heed the warning. Relaxation without 
laziness, self-indulgence and idleness is the remedy for these de- 
fects. Relaxation should not mean the cessation of all activity. 
It should mean change. Our normal waking condition is one of 
ceaseless activity. If we attempt to disregard this fact we find 
ourselves confronted with the stern natural law. Relaxation 
to serve the purpose of character-building must be achieved under 
obedience. Strange to say too it will be interesting to the students, 
permanently interesting, in proportion as it subserves the main 
purpose of his stay in the seminary. 

Athletics and manual labor deserve consideration under this 
head. They afford, under proper circumstances, the necessary 
change and relaxation. Manual labor is, however, more cal- 
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culated to serve the student’s best interests and will consequently 
receive a fuller treatment here. It interests the student in his 
new home, centres his mind upon his future work, ministers 
to his health, besides preventing the growth of that canker of 
idleness which paves the way if not to ruin, then at least to loss 
of zeal and that quatity hard to describe yet rendering a character 
negative and unpriestly. 

It may seem a sacrilege to associate id!eness with the life of a 
seminarian. The students themselves would probably be the 
first to consider it such. It is nevertheless true that much of what 
we call recreation is mere idle waste of time. It neither rec- 
reates us nor does it relax;—it unmakes us. It is a source of 
many if not most of the spiritual ills of the seminarian. To it 
can be traced sins of the tongue and venial sins of every descrip- 
tion without offering the palliative of calling it a necessary occas- 
sion. Frequently recreation time is the open drain that carries 
away all that mind and heart have been able to garner during the 
hours of class and spiritual exercises that have preceded it. This 
loss we believe to be in inexcusable. ° 

We have made the charge that much recreation time is wasted 
time. We must prove the statement. In what manner is recrea- 
tion time spent? In most seminaries recreation time is, according 
to rule, to be spent out of doors. Students realize too the neces- 
sity of some exercise. This usually consists in a leisurely walk; 
while they walk perhaps they enjoy a smoke and a chat. Now, 
that walk is not enough exercise for them and they realize it. 
Is that chat recreation? ‘Class matters under the circumstances 
are often taboo by tacit consent. What is there left to discuss? 
Profitable matters? Perhaps. Knowing men as we should we 
must realize that very often matters are discussed that are 
unprofitable. Certainly here is an opportunity for forms of con- 
versation that wound charity, if not seriously, then at least in a 
less serious way. If I understate the case, it is better so. As the 
weather grows warmer even the stroll may be dispensed with and 
you have a group of able-bodied men seated or sprawling on the 
grass, with no serious occupation other than chatter. How many 
a seminarian could not trace to the two hours allotted daily to 
such recreation shattered ideals, impaired health, loss of interest 
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in studies, distaste for spiritual things? Perhaps Thomas a 
Kempis had just such recreation periods in mind when he wrote: 
“As often as I have been among men I returned less a man”. 
The writer has wondered too if the disease of the soul that has 
been exposed to this devitalizing process for some time might not 
be diagnosed as that acedia. described by Cassian in Book X. of 
his Jnstitutes. 


“When this has taken possesion of some unhappy soul it pro- 
duces a distike of the place, disgust with the cell, disdain and 
contempt of the brethren. * * * It makes a man lazy and 
sluggish about a!l manner of work to be done. * * * It does 
not suffer him to stay in his cell or to take any pains about read- 
ing. * * * He cries up distant monasteries (seminaries, we 
might insert) and those which are a long way off and describes 
such places as more profitable and better suited for salvation. 
* * * On the other hand he says that everything about him is 
rough, and not only that there is nothing edifying among the 
brethren who are there but a'so that even food for the body can- 
not be produced without great difficulty. Lastly he fancies-that 
he will never be wel! while he stays in that place, unless he leaves 
his cell (in which he is sure to die if he stops in it any longer) 
* * * as quickly as possible. Then the fifth and sixth hour 
brings him such bodily weariness and longing for food that he 
seems to himself worn out and wearied as if with a long journey, 
or some very heavy work, or as if he had put off taking food 
during a fast of two or three days. Then besides this he ‘ooks 
about anxiously this way and that and sighs that none of the 
brethren come to see him * * * and frequently gazes up at 
the sun as if it was too slow in setting, and so a kind of un- 
reasonab'e confusion of mind takes possession of him like some 
foul darkness and makes him idle and useless for every spiritual 
work, so that he imagines that no cure for so terrible an attack 
can be found in anything except visiting some of the brethren, or 
in. the solace of sleep a'one”’. (Ch. II-vide also chs. I, III, VI, 
N. P. N. Fathers, vol. XI, Ser. 2). 

i 

If these symptoms are not exactly those of some of our 
modern seminarians, that is the only tribute we pay to the lapse 
of fifteen centuries since the words were written. We complain 
that our seminarians are passive under the rule. Cassian says 
his religious are lazy. The /nstitutes describe the symptoms fur- 


ther “he frequently gazes up at the sun as if it was too slow in 
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setting”. Who is not acquainted with the day-dreams of semi- 
narians? Who is unacquainted with the restlessness that drives 
them from room to room visiting, perhaps in violation of all 
seminary regulations? Cassian mentions that his subjects feel 
they “can never be well in that place’. Who that has had any 
experience in modern seminary training, has not wondered at 
the endless ills to which students of our day have fallen heir — all 
doubtless very real to the seminarian? The food problem seems 
in certain instances to have become reversed in the course of 
centuries, so that whereas in the fourth century the poor sufferer 
longed for food, in the twentieth he grumb!es when it is served 
to him. Where symptoms so nearly coincide perhaps the remedy 
will do likewise. Cassian says the cure is manual labor. Better 
pens than that of the writer’s have treated of manual labor from 
that point of view. Nothing new can therefore be expected 
on the subject. We shall merely attempt to dress old principles 
to meet new conditions. 

Labor is a law of our nature. Either necessity wrings from 
man a minimum for his own support, or religion sanctifies it and 
causes man to regard it as the true means to contentment and 
happiness in life. For us it is enough to recall that Jesus Christ 
spent all the thirty years of the hidden life earning His bread 
by the labor of His hands.- He prepared for His mission as 
Saviour of the world at the workbench of a carpenter. Certainly 
there must have been some reason for this. That reason must be 
related too to the salvation of the world. Nothing Jesus did was 
alien to that purpose. Could He have wished by this means to 
humble the world? Society in Jesus’ day abhorred work. Servile 
was the term that described the class of work He did. Only 
slaves performed it. In obscure Nazareth Jesus gave the ex- 
ample that the world later fo'!lowed. At His time men worked if 
they had to; He taught men to love to do so for love of Him. 

That sermon of labor can be repeated for modern society. Too 
many in our day are restless, lazy, proud. The world seems 
afflicted with chronic acedia. It is mad in its search for pleas- 
ure. It desires freedom from the shackles of necessary la- 
bor. It has lost its balance because it has forgotten the lesson 
of the Carpenter’s Son. The priest must aid in its recovery. 
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He must demonstrate anew in the place of Christ that work is not 
an evil. It is wicked men who have made observance of the 
natural law of labor a sin. In May of this year President 
Coolidge remarked that men have too much time. They think 
freedom from work spe'ls happiness. They quote history to prove 
it. They forget that when during the Middle Ages workmen were 
freed on Saturday afternoon or given a half-holiday before the 
great feasts, it was not the free time that made for contentment, 
but the disposition they made of their time. They went to Con- 
fession and made their peace with God. On the morrow they 
received the Bread of Angels and the following day saw them 
again at work happy to imitate the Carpenter’s Son. They labored 
and were content. Too many to-day dissociate the one from the 
other. Isn’t it a fitting lesson for the modern priest to preach 
anew to the thoughtless world the dignity of labor? Can there 
be a better use made of spare time in preparation for the min- 
istry than by fitling it in with useful manual labor? Is there any 
better recreation in the truest sense of that term, than that which 
results from the change from brainwork to healthful play of too 
little used muscles? During it the mind is occupied with 
thoughts of Jesus the Laborer, faculties are absorbed in some- 
thing that is at once interesting and profitable; the best interests 
of health are served without morbid preoccupation with self. It 
is with new thoughts and new energy that a student seeks his 
desk or his books after an hour is spent in this way. He has 
done something worth doing; he has not wasted his time and that 
of others. There is no dead weight of sin upon his conscience. 
He does not have to reproach himself for want of charity. Tired 
he may be, restfully so. That is more than repaid by the stu- 
dent’s consciousness of having written another sentence in the 
sermon that he is to preach to the world by his life. 

In the introduction of this paper we were careful to state that 
we intended to set forth no new ideas. We are not conscious 
of having done so. When we advocate manual labor for the 
modern seminary curriculum we merely hark back to something 
that religious minded men and women have done in every age 
of the Church. In his Epistle to the Thessalonians St. Paul 
says: (1 Thess. iv, 10, 11) “We entreat you, brethren, that you 
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abound more: and that you use your endeavour to be quiet, and 
that you do your own business and work with your own hands 
as we commanded you”. If the early cenobites point out the 
evils to which those are exposed who live under a rule, they base 
their remedy on the words of St. Paul. Let me cite another com- 
mentary from that classic of the spiritual life by John Cassian: 


“You should not want to inquire curiously of the wor!d’s 
actions, or examining the lives of others want to spend your 
strength not on bettering yourselves and aiming at virtue but on 
depreciating your brethren. * * * He (St. Paul) has clearly 
shown that leisure is the reason why those things were done which 
he blamed above. For us no one can be restless or anxious 
about other people’s affairs but one who is not satisfied to apply 
himself to the work of his own hands.” 


He adds also a fourth evil which likewise springs from this 
leisure, they should not walk dishonestly towards those without. 


“He cannot possibly walk honestly even among those who are 
men of this world who is not content to cling to the seclusion of 
his cell and the work of his hands; but he is sure to be dishonest 
while he seeks his needful food; and to take pains to flatter, to 
follow up news and gossip, to seek for opportunities for chat- 
tering and stories by means of which he may gain a footing”. * 
* * “And that you should not covet another man’s goods”. 
“He is sure to look with anxious eyes on another man’s gifts and 
boons, who does not care to secure sufficient for his daily food 
by the dutiful and peaceful labor of his own hands”. 


Cassian quotes profusely from St. Paul. Indeed what better 
model could we propose to our students than this zealous apostle? 
His ministry was whole-hearted and self-sacrificing in the ex- 
treme. Read this passage from his second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians : 


“We charge you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you withdraw yourselves from every brother walk- 
ing disorderly and not according to the tradition they have re- 
ceived from us. For yourselves know how you ought to imitate 
us: for we were not disorderly among you: neither did we eat 
any man’s bread for nothing, but in 'abor and in toil we worked 
night and day lest we should be chargeable to any of you. Not 
as if we had not power; but that we might give ourselves a pat- 
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tern unto you: to imitate us. For also when we were with you 
this we declare unto you: that if any man will not work neither 
let him eat. For we have heard there are some among you 
who walk disorderly, working not at all but curiously meddling. 
Now we charge them that are such and beseech them by the Lord 
Jesus Christ that working with si'ence they would eat their own 
bread. But you, brethren, be not weary in well-doing. And if 
any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note that man, and 
do not keep company with him, that he may be ashamed. Yet 
do not esteem him as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” 


(2 Thess, iti, 6-16). 


St. Paul gloried when facing his people: “I have not coveted 
any man’s silver or gold or apparel, as you yourselves know: for 
such things as were needful for me and them that are with me 
these hands have furnished. I have showed you all things, how 
that so laboring you ought to support the weak”. (Acts, xx, 
33-36). Perhaps too this characteristic of his ministry among 
them had no little to do with the very sincere regret with which 
St. Paul was sent upon his way by the Ephesians: “And there 
was much weeping among them all; and falling upon the neck 
of Paul they kissed him. Being grieved most of all for this 
word which he had said they shou!d see his face no more”. 
(ibid. 37-38). By trade, Paul was a tent maker. 

Manual labor of some kind should have a place in the seminary 
curriculum. For the sake of order we may distinguish three 
kinds of manual labor: labor about the chapel sacristy, which 
might be calted sacred; athletics, which may by courtesy be 
classed with manual labor properly so-called, and trade labor. The 
first of these, labor about chapel and sacristy, should require no 
apology. In most seminaries it is a part of the training, we be- 
lieve. That is as it should be. Each student should as a matter 
of course have a thorough training in sacristy routine as an ad- 
junct to his liturgy and ceremony classes. What we Shall say 
in favor of other forms of manual labor is expected to apply to 
this a fortiort, therefore. With athletics we class other forms of 
physical culture, advocated by some for seminary consideration. 

Of athletics we need say but little. They occupy a hopelessly 
secondary place in the seminary. That is as it should be for 
many reasons. Some seminarians lack skill and do not wish to 
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inflict themselves upon their fellows; most students lack inclina- 
tion to take part in any of the more violent forms of athletics 
and that for very good reasons; and not a few take no part in 
them for fear of injury. They feel unwilling to pit a life of 
usefulness in the ministry against a chance encounter with a 
pitched baseball. Call them cowards if you will, experience proves 
that a pitcher’s control suffers with lack of practice and a bat- 
ter’s eye grows less keen as the time for ordination draws near. 
“He is not the player he used to be”, is applicable to most semi- 
narians. Still others consider baseball too violent a form of 
exercise and too great a change from the ordinary routine of the 
seminary. The man who enters the seminary with a decided in- 
tention to keep up his athletic prowess is sadly disillusioned in 
a remarkably short space of time. Games in the seminary should 
be of a more common nature in which most students could take 
part. If you will allow reference to our seminary — the only 
one for which I am competent to speak —a sort of hybrid of 
baseball and indoor-baseball has engrossed the attention of the 
students for several years. A regulation indoor baseball is used, 
regulation baseball bats and the rules of the regulation game. The 
pitcher tosses the ball, in some cases with remarkable speed, 
but I have never heard of an injury to anyone by it. Leagues 
are organized from time to time but the most enjoyable games 
seem to be those in which as many players take part as can 
be crowded upon the field. Everyone in the seminary owes some- 
thing to community entertainment and every American should 
play at least this diluted form of baseball from time to time. Be- 
sides this, in view of future work among American boys and 
young men the lure of baseball should not be disregarded. But 
these are games. They do not interest all and cannot be made 
compulsory because, after all, the profit to be derived from them 
is negligible. 

A more serious form of athletics was advocated by the late 
Rev. John Talbot Smith in The Training of a Priest, pp. 71-85. 
He favors supervised athletics calculated to right physical de- 
fects as weli as to eliminate the danger of injury through over- 
doing them. Many seminarians would be interested in this mode 
of recreation far more than in the present one. The profit to both 
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the community, the priesthood, and themselves would be great, 
we have no doubt. The writer believes, however, that the e!abor- 
ate system of classification and physical culture suited to the 
course at West Point, where physical perfection is a desideratum, 
would be unsuited to the needs of the seminary. The advantage 
is too slight to warrant that and the object can be achieved in 
another way by having the students take the “daily dozen” or 
privately seek the advice and guidance of their physician. The 
only form in which physical exercise justifies its compu'sory 
induction into the seminary curricu'um is in the form of real 
manual labor. It is heavy enough to insure fatigue, interesting 
enough to engross the attention, is mentally restful and quiets 
the nerves. If it is regulated so that it is done outside the house, 
so much the better. It holds a lesson for the life of the student 
and for those among whom he is to work and is an illustration 
to the student of many virtues. In addition it furnishes a 
guage of the value of his own work in the seminary, it exercises 
a spirit of willingness and indifference as to employment and en- 
ables his Superiors to judge of his capacity at practical work and 
of his diligence in its execution. Besides all of these it repre- 
sents a real saving to the community, although this depends to 
a large extent on the business sense of the procurator. He may 
succeed in organizing it into something worth while, or he may 
turn out a bankrupt and ruin a good portion of the nerves, 
charity and discipline of the house into the bargain. Manual 
labor must commend itself upon other grounds than monetary 
ones or it is foredoomed to the failure it roundly deserves. There 
is only one ground on which it should commend itself to seminary 
authorities and that.is the ground on which it has held its place 
in religious communities for centuries since the inception of ceno- 
bitic life. 
Listen to that wisest of monastic legislators, St. Benedict: 


“Otiositas inimica est animae; et ideo certis temporibus oc- 
cupari debent fratres in labore manuum, certis iterum horis in 
lectione divina * * * Si autem necessitas lici aut paupertas 
exegerit, ut ad fruges recolligendas per se occupentur, con con- 
tristentur quia tunc vere monachi sunt, si labore manuum suarum 
vivumt, sicut et patres nostri et Apostoli. Omnia tamen men- 
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surate fiant propter pusillanimes’. (Rehula Monachorum, pp. 
83-84). 


The Imitation of Christ speaks in like terms: 


“Be never altogether idle: but be either reading or writing or 
praying or meditating, or laboring at something useful for the 
community. Yet in bodily exercises a discretion is to be used, 
nor are they to be undertaken by all alike”. Bk. I, ch. 19. 


Abbot Butler has provided us with a welcome commentary 
on the rule of St. Benedict in his Benedictine Monachism, pp. 285 
seq. He sums up the routine of a Benedictine’s day thus: “Opus 
Dei, three and one-half hours; studium orationes, one-half hour ; 
reading, four hours; manual labor, six and one-half hours; sleep, 
eight and one-half hours; meals, one hour”. In explanation of 
this rule he says: 

“The hour for rising was nearly always about 2 A.M. * * 
* They repaired to the chapel for the vigils and these were 
followed by lauds, sung at dawn. * * * Then began the 
other works and occupations of the day, interrupted four times 
by the celebration of the day hours of the canonical office. * 
* * The other works consisted of reading and manual labor 
in the fields, the garden, workshops, or about the house; kitchen, 
bakehouse and mill being mentioned by name”. (ibid pp. 286, 


287). 


Abbot Butler is at some pains to point out that St. Benedict 
_ was not intent upon writing a formal rule, scientifically correct, 
for that intangible something called a monk (cfr. esp. pp. 291, 
300, 312, op. cit.). He merely attempted to regulate life ac- 
cording to the precepts and counse!s of the Gospel. That his 
attempt crystallized into an institution was not his main con- 
cern. In his admonitions, therefore, he speaks not to monks but 
to men. His ru!es were to form not machines but men living 
in community into perfect servants of God. Their free and un- 
hampered service of God was his first concern. The objection 
is therefore not pertinent that these rules apply to monks and not 
to students in the seminary. They apply to men. They are an 
expedient adopted to enable men living in community to lead 
godly lives. Under these conditions they are of universal ap- 
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plication as reasonable forms of conduct, efficient aids to sanctity. 
St. Benedict sought this effect and was indifferent to the means 
so long as they served the end he had in view. Idleness was the 
evil, manual labor was the curative. As such, labor appealed to 
him as desirable in his form of life. We need hold no brief for 
present monastic regulation in order to adopt the same expedient 
where the evil to be corrected is the same. 

A few years ago a member of the American hierarchy dis- 
cussed in the presence of the writer some of the problems of ad- 
ministering a preparatory seminary. He mentioned that he had 
‘made manual labor a part of the curriculum in his own. When 
asked the reason he answered: “In order to interest the students 
in the place in which they live and are being educated.” With 
-the same force would the argument apply in the case of semi- 
narians. The seminary is to them a new home. Too often they 
find that it has nothing in common with the one they left. The 
natural result is comparison, criticism and an attitude of con- 
temptuous toleration, possibly passivity to all its influences, how- 
ever good. Let them put something of themselves into it. Let 
them use the manual skill they have acquired outside for its 
adornment and upkeep, let them make the place better for their 
stay in it, and you must make them better for having been there. 

How many priests visit their alma mater except under the 
compulsion of attendance at the priests’ retreat? How many 
priests enjoy even this brief stay in what should be to each a 
hallowed spot? How many pleasant memories of seminary days 
cling to the unconscious thought of the priest in his ministry to 
he!p lighten his tasks? The writer can answer for himself alone. 
The sweetest memories of seminary days crowd about the con- 
struction by volunteer student labor of a boat-house, a few cinder 
paths, a pedestal for a statue of St. Vincent and some futile at- 
tempts to construct a grotto of Lourdes. His favorite recollection 
of. the president of the seminary is giving a speech on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the pedestal the students constructed. 
The writer hopes to return to the seminary for a visit soon and 
when he does one of his first pilgrimages. will be made to the old 
paths he he'ped devise, to see how much the ravages of rain and 
time have left. Volunteer manual labor is good as a test, but it 
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is liable to take too great a toll of nerves and patience of all con- 
cerned, especially of the procurator. Health may be benefited by 
it to a certain extent, but the old contention will be found veri- 
fied, too much exercise at one time and not enough at others is 
harmful. 

Regu!ated manual labor is alone worthy of serious considera- 
tion for permanent introduction into the seminary curriculum. 
There are some students in each seminary who would welcome 
it. They would appreciate the change it affords and the free- 
dom it allows. All they need before engaging in it is a word of 
encouragement and tools. Students who have never been taught 
to work will not take to it so readily. Naturally this latter class 
is one that will have to be very seriously reckoned with. What can 
they be told to do? How will it affect their seminary training? 

Manual labor does not necessarily mean farm labor, not even 
among the Benedictines. Abbot Butler makes this clear in a 
passage of the book quoted above, p. 373: “It is now admitted 
on all hands that * * * any kind of work, mental or manual, 
is suitable for Benedictines, provided only it is compatible with 
living in community and with the performance of divine office 
in choir”. In the seminary manual labor should not be primarily 
mental, the writer believes. It would also have to be adapted to 
the preparation of the semiriarian for his lifework and to the 
main purpose of seminary life, which is priestly- formation. It 
would consist of community offices: sacristan, store-keeper, bell- 
ringer, librarian, musical work, etc. Other work that would be 
of profit to the students engaged in it would be tutoring of de- 
ficient students by the more proficient ones. This work would, 
we believe, be best confined to exceptional cases. Where possible 
the work to be done should be real labor and should be done 
out of doors. 

Community life should demand some sacrifice of the student, 
but it should not aim to so standardize him as to wreck all in- 
dividuality. Many opportunities can be had to develop special 
talents in students. These if they were embraced should make 
for greater fruit in the individual ministry of each priest or- 
dained from the seminary. They wou!d tend to stimulate laud- 
able effort along individual lines in the seminarian and make for 
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his greater contentment while in the seminary. God forbid, 
though, that we should ever stimulate students to that conceit 
which is very liable to result from il!-regulated or unregulated 
devotion to outside work to the prejudice of routine studies. 
This cultivation of special gifts would therefore have to receive 
careful supervision of someone in authority, preferably of the 
students’ spiritual director. We must always bear in mind that 
each seminarian wil have to face his life alone. His assets are 
the habits of virtue and industry that he has formed while in 
the seminary. Naturally any special gift that he has cultivated 
would serve him well iater on. It will he!p to curb the tendency 
to routine in the priest and cause him carefully to husband the 
scattered minutes of his day. 

Ordinary trade labor will to a large extent serve the purpose 
well enough. Most seminarians have done some work before 
coming to the seminary. They might well be allowed to exercise 
their skill at it while there. It would certainly do no harm in 
the ministry to have them retain their old interest in various 
forms of labor, so long as this does not encroach upon time that 
should be spent otherwise. The writer can never forget the 
pleasant surprise of a call on the Vicar General of a Western 
diocese some years ago when he found him at manual labor in the 
cathedral school repairing benches. Nor did there seem to be 
any impropriety. in the proceeding. Rather there was a charming 
grace in the manner of the good Monsignor as he changed from 
laborer to host. He explained that manual labor was a part of 
his daily rule. Many good priests, we are inclined to believe, 
do likewise. Certainly there can be nothing incongruous in the 
desire of a priest to shun idleness by the labor of his hands. It 
is the conceivable thing for him to do. By that means he makes 
himself more like the divine Master whom he serves. Such a 
priest, who husbands his spare moments by profitable labor, is 
a model to his flock and to his brother priests. He might plead 
the need of exercise and go golfing, or the need of fresh air and 
go motoring. He would be justified, but he wou'd not edify. 
“Do not also the heathens this?” A ball game is not an evil, but 
a “clerical row” at a ball game is not pleasing to see. A game 
of cards is not per se bad, it may become so if it represents the 
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most profitable form diversion usually takes. The devotion of 
so many priests to radio tinkering seems to the writer to bear 
out the contention he has been making. Priests themselves are 
conscious of the need of some profitable hobby. Could the 
seminary not lay the foundation for a more general recourse to 
one? A clerical visitor to the Bishop of Osaka some years ago 
recorded that the holy Bishop had a first-class workbench and 
tools in his study. The recording angel probably credited him 
with as much merit for turning out a good piece of work at his 
bench as for many another function of the ministry in that 
trying post. The Bishop was trained at a seminary where 
manual labor is a part of the course and took that habit of in- 
dustry which it he!ped to develop with him through life. Theo- 
phane Venard, a martyr of the last century, found manual labor 
an excellent school of humility. American priests frequently 
compare their posts with those of foreign missioners. Foreign 
missioners do not dispute their claim. If foreign missioners find 
manual labor a safeguard against the enforced idleness of the 
missions, home missioners can under like circumstances find it 
more than useful —it may be a necessity, for which the semi- 
nary could easily prepare them. 

Manual labor regulations would of necessity have to differ 
with the conditions of each seminary into which labor is intro- 
duced. Definite plans are necessary to secure the proper re- 
suits. The writer will attempt briefly to describe the system in 
vogue at Maryknoll Seminary, because it is the only one with 
which he is sufficiently familiar. The system is the result of 
fourteen years of painstaking experimentation. Manual labor 
is considered practically as a class. Maryknoll missioners and 
others of longer experience have time and again remarked that 
a student’s willingness at tasks assigned to him at manual labor 
is a good criterion of his willingness at every form of labor on 
the mission. It is not a test of mental capacity, but it is a test 
of service. “If any man will not. work, neither let him eat”, 
applies here. 

Student manual labor is under the direction of the seminary 
“Econome” or “Procurator”. It takes care of the maintenance of 
the building and grounds and of current needs in this depart- 
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ment of the work. One hour is allotted to it daily, an hour and 
a half on the weekly holiday, and a somewhat longer period 
during the vacation days. The students are paid for overtime 
duty during the vacation, half of which time they spend at the 
seminary. This fee paid them is at the rate of twenty-five cents 
an hour and enables them to earn enough to pay current student 
expenses; e. g. laundry and book bills, etc. Major order men 
are exempt from manual labor except on the weekly holiday and 
during the vacation. Twenty-four squads of men have been 
formed to meet the needs of all departments. A student heads 
each department. The procurator sees to it that work is to be 
had for all. Requisitions for help are made to him by student 
heads of departments, etc. Each week the foreman of the squad 
makes a report to the Procurator on the work done during the 
week and the work remaining to be done. Actual assignment 
of the work is done by the student prefect of manual labor who 
acts as the Procurator’s assistant. He posts his list of assignments 
before manual labor period each day and takes care of routine 
supervision and direction of the work. The Procurator manages 
too during labor hour to visit the various jobs, encourage the 
work and note the progress and diligence with which it is being 
pursued. Strange to say he has noted that the best laborers 
are usually students who rank high in their classes. 

Naturally the work done by the students varies greatly among 
so many squads. There is the house-furnishing squad which has 
care of all the furniture in the place, mends broken furniture, 
replaces articles that have been worn out by use, etc. The 
property upkeep squad (names are not copyrighted) has charge 
of the grounds, lawns, etc. Spring, Summer, and Fall are oc- 
cupied with various forms of labor, cutting grass, trimming 
hedges and even tree surgery. The Winter months are devoted to 
care of tools, sharpening them and getting them into condition. 
The water department takes care of the water supply, and keeps 
the pumps and other machinery oiled and running. Another 
department is devoted to lighting equipment, bells, wiring, etc. 
New sections of the seminary building were wired by the 
mechanics squad recently. Plumbing likewise forms a part of its 
program, although there is a properly constituted p!umbing squad. 
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Perhaps the busiest of all the groups is the carpentry squad. 
If there is not one job to occupy these men there is another. 
Shelves are constructed, window-screens renewed, repairs made 
on porches, roofs and the like. The most recent occupation of 
this much overworked group was the installation of weather strips 
in the seminary and Sister’s home. Perhaps the most interesting- 
looking of all the squads is the painters. Not all their painting 
is confined to paintab'e objects. They manage to decorate their 
clothes, in addition to the barn, house, or floor upon which they 
are engaged. During baseball season these men are apt to be 
called upon more frequently than usual to repair broken windows. 
Other squads take care of photographic work of The Field Afar, 
stereopticon work, interior decoration, the library, floriculture, 
orchards, woods, roads, hair-cutting, laundry collecting and dis- 
tribution, while a special squad is kept busy “saving the frag- 
ments” of waste paper and junk and marketing them. 

The observations of the Procurator on student manual labor 
during the past year may interest you. I am citing his report to 
the Corporation of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America. 


“Tt is evident that the spirit with which the aspirant enters into 
manual labor is a good indication of his fitness for foreign 
mission work. This has been the view of missioners and it seems 
true so far as the a priori judgment of the present incumbent is 
concerned. Besides this, student manual labor represents a great 
financial saving to the society every year. Too much should 
not be expected of it in this regard, however. Most of the stu- 
dents have had little practical experience at the manual arts and 
never reach a high degree of efficiency. The time devoted to 
manual labor is too short for this and competent instructors are 
lacking. To some manual labor is a bore. To all it represents 
a sacrifice of time that would in other seminaries be devoted to 
other forms of recreation. The general run of students, though, 
regard it highly and take to it eagerly if not efficiently. Manual 
labor makes for a sense of responsibility, provides the student 
with an interesting occupation and actua!ly does develop effi- 
ciency in various forms of work. Constant supervision is nec- 
essary, it is true, to prevent misuse of tools, equipment and sup- 
plies, but that is inevitable where so many are concerned. Among 
the students the spirit seems to be that Maryknoll is their home 
and work; they are responsible for its advancement. They feel 
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too that efforts expended in this direction are efforts expended for 
their own development as well as that of the Society.” 


To the final question, does manual labor do all that is required 
of it to combat the evil of passivity in the student, we may an- 
swer: it helps. As was pointed out at the beginning of this article 
a variety of causes may be responsible for the evil and a variety 
of remedies may be prescribed. The writer is convinced that 
the chief cause of failure to keep students aroused to the peak 
of generous giving of their best efforts is the drag of recreation 
periods. He submits his solution of the case to the consideration 
of those competent to judge, confident of their willingness to 
adopt any expedient that promises a successful solution of this 
vexing problem. We do not expect to solve it completely or to 
eradicate it. We must minimize it. Passivity finds its remedy in 
service. The spirit of service increases with exercise. Service 
of God grows fuller in proportion to the appeal made to a love 
of God in securing it. 














DISCIPLINE IN THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND CLAUDE VOGEL, 0. M. CAP., ST. FIDELIS SEMINARY, 
HERMAN, PA. 


The faculty of the preparatory seminary is burdened with a 
holy and serious task. Ours is the noble task of fashioning the 
“Other Christs” who are to continue the work begun by the 
Blessed Saviour of souls. No words can tell the importance of 
our duty. We are educating our youths not for business careers 
but for the most sublime of all offices — the Catholic priesthood. 
The priest who is worthy of the name must be a paragon of 
every virtue. If he would teach virtue to others, he himself 
must be virtuous. But how will he acquire priestly virtue? Will 
it come unsought and unearned with the laying on of hands? 
Will it come with the entrance into the theological seminary? 
Vain hopes! Sinful, fatlen, rebellious nature cannot be spiritual- 
ized over night. Even in the realm of grace there is no phi- 
losopher’s stone, no magic touch whereby the slough of selfish- 
ness is instantly cast off. No, the acquiring of virtue is a long 
slow process and cannot be started early or thoroughly enough. 
Indeed, that saintly ascetic and keen observer, Bishop Hedley, 
said: “A priest will never acquire solid virtue if he has not 
acquired it before ordination.” Now, the making of our fu- 
ture priests, I dare say, rests more in the hands of the preparatory 
seminary than in those of the advanced or theological seminary. 
No one doubts the truth of the age-old maxim: “As the twig 
_ is bent, the tree’s inclined.” True in nature, the saying is no less 
cogent in moral. If we expect priests “to the manner born” on 
the day of ordination, the foundation of their perfection must be 
laid in the golden morning hours of student life in the preparatory 
seminary. 

But how shall we accomplish our task? Granted the good will 
on the part of our young seminarians, we shall accomplish our 
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task of changing them into “Other Christs” if we constantly en- 
force a wise and sound discipline. Anent the discipline to be ob- 
served in our co:leges and seminaries, the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore lays down the following judicious rules: 


“Let the discipline for regu'ating the whole course of life 
in the seminary be so arranged that it may savor neither of ex- 
cessive rigor nor indulge pernicious laxity. The vigilance of 
Superiors should be so tempered and moderated in maintaining 
it that it will not pry too closely into minute details, nor so hamper 
the minds of youth, as it were with chains, as to impede the normal 
expansion of their energies.” (III Plenary Council of Baltimore 
No. 158.) 


NECESSITY OF STUDYING THE INDIviDUAL.—Briefly, the Council 
wishes the discipline in our seminaries to be neither too severe 
nor too lax; it should be of such a nature as not to destroy the 
student’s individuality but rather to bring out the best that is in 
him. This is really the aim of all education, to bring out the 
best that is latent in a character. For accomplishing this task 
knowledge of the individual student is of vital importance. The 
disciplinarian who essays to shape the character of all his students 
according to one uniform standard is attempting what is un- 
reasonable as well as impossible. He is acting against the laws 
of nature as well as the laws of God Who has ever been pleased 
to employ variety. “Star differeth from star in glory,’ and so 
too as regards human nature. No two students are alike in dis- 
position, hence no two characters require identical treatment. 
Some are by nature serious and solemn, others are inclined to 
levity and frivolity. In some the phlegmatic temperament pre- 
dominates, in others the sanguine, choleric or melancholic. How 
mistaken and even criminal on the part of educators to crush 
one and all into the same mou!d because one and all are human 
nature. “I will respect human liberty,’ says Msgr. Dupanloup, 
“in the smallest child. * * * Never shall I insult the child 
so far as to regard him as material to be cast into a mould and 
to emerge with a stamp given by my will.”” What our students 
have a sacred right to expect from us is that we do not suppress 
their natural traits and propensities, but that we develop and 
direct them into the proper channels. A correction properly ad- 
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ministered to a sullen, obstinate youth deliberately violating rules 
might be excessive and fail of purpose if given to one of ardent, 
impulsive nature acting from natural tendency. Let teachers 
study not so much the students as the student, for it is the in- 
dividual interest, the personal touch that counts most in bringing 
out the best that is in the student. Says Cardinal Gibbons in his 
Ambassador of Christ: “Jesus Christ is the model Teacher. - His 
conduct towards His disciples is the best example to be followed. 
He did not attempt to quench their natural spirit, but He purified 
and sanctified it in the fires of Pentecost. * * * He taught 
them to aspire to a heavenly instead of an earthly kingdom.” 

AvorwInc HarMFut Famitiarity.—But while advocating in- 
dividual interest in students it is necessary to sound a note of 
warning against such familiarity as weakens or kills the teacher’s 
influence. ‘Familiarity breeds contempt” even between teacher 
and pupil. Seminary authorities should be condescending and 
affable to their charges, but they should never lose sight of their 
dignity. So soon as the student underestimates the dignity of his 
superiors he loses respect for their guiding counsel. Counting 
on their indu'gence he might easily be led to increase liberties 
and privileges, to rest satisfied with ill-prepared lessons, slovenly 
written work, and, in general, tardy obedience. Our young 
students are experimenters, and as soon as they perceive that 
they can work their teachers or Superiors they are ever ready 
to indulge that inclination. Therefore, while associating with 
the students, be it in work, conversation or play, disciplinarians 
should never degrade their dignity so as to lose the firm hold for 
good on their youthful charges. The teacher or disciplinarian 
who no longer influences his pupils either openly or secretly is 
a dead branch and should be cut off from the facu!ty tree. 

No EspronaGeE SysteEM.— We all admit that disciplinarians 
must be always at their post. They are indispensable to the semi- 
nary since they are to maintain good order in the house, in the 
gymnasium, on the campus. But in attending to their duties they 
should be entirely free from the spirit of espionage or distrust. 
A system of discipline built up on distrust of the students is 
fraught with grave danger. It fosters exterior development to 
the neglect of the interior. Good characters are formed from 
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within and not from without. A police system of discipline will 
produce hypocrites, for if the student knows that someone is 
everlastingly spying on him he is going to keep his eye on the 
watchman. The sweetness of forbidden fruit will lure all the 
more, and with this also the pleasure of stealing it when the 
watchman has turned his back. Moreover, the desire for the 
forbidden fruit will naturally give birth to a!l kinds of plans and 
schemes to escape detection and punishment. No genuine lasting 
good, therefore, can come from the espionage system of discipline. 

DANGER OF THE Honor SystEM.—But certainly the extreme 
‘opposite method which never supposes the possibility of wrong in 
students is no less to be condemned. The correct principle lies 
between the two extremes. Correct method of discipline reposes 
confidence in its charges, but at the same time is honorably watch- 
ful for the sake of prevention, especially if cause for doubt has 
been given. The extreme honor system is not safe. ‘The spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak” even in youthful candidates for 
the priesthood. Human nature always inclines to grow lax 
when authority slackens. A disciplinarian of some twenty years 
experience has remarked that even the most trustworthy boys, 
characters altogether above suspicion, have committed serious 
violations when trusted absolutely. Far from advocating any 
system of espionage, this experienced disciplinarian insists on a 
paternal watchfulness in preference to the altogether unsuspect- 
ing honor system which presupposes too sett!ed characters in 
the preparatory seminary. 

DiscieL1nE Not Too Strict.—However, the dincighise should 
not be too strict. A too great severity does not make for true 
character development. Everyone of us knows from experience 
that very frequently those children who are held in too great 
check at home and who must be up to the mark in everything 
even to a scrupulous degree are the most unrestrained when once 
let loose. The same holds good of too great severity in the 
seminary. The Superiors should be wise and temperate in main- 
taining discipline and should not attach excessive importance to 
lesser violations. For instance, strict silence should be insisted 
on during study and class hours, in the dormitory and in the 
closets. Running and boisterous behaviour within the house 
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should likewise be strictly prohibited. But an occasional breech 
in these matters shou:d not be visited with heavy penalties. That 
would be fettering our young charges and engendering hatred for 
the institution which has been more of a “Crudelis Tyrannus” 
than an Alma Mater. Especially as boys grow older the reins of 
authority should be somewhat relaxed. Young men should not be 
treated like children. More confidence should be placed in them 
and stress laid on the supernatural, on the beauty of obedience 
for the love of God, on the honor and virtue so essential to the 
priest. Of course, even this gradual increase in trust will differ 
according to individual characters. 

RECREATION.—So far I have spoken of the characteristics of 
good discipline. 1 shall now venture a few suggestions in re- 
gard to privileges and restrictions. What may we permit 
our students with advantage? Briefly, whatever is reasonable 
and aims at promoting their general welfare. Our students 
should have abundant opportunities for recreation. They are 
still growing. Overmuch use of any one faculty is only too apt 
to cause a stunting of other faculties. Let the students have as 
much outdoor sports as possible. Baseball, basketball, volley ball, 
tennis, swimming, skating and coasting in season, are sports to 
which boys take most in these days. Then there are quoits, 
croquet and the ever-beneficial “hike”, which are of a milder 
nature. Physical pastime and exercise of some kind, even if only 
a brisk walk in the yard, should be of daily obligation for all. 
The mind being relieved of its strain will recuperate energy and 
gladly go back to its books after the body has been recreated. 

But the pastimes of our students need not always be of a physi- 
cal nature. Dramatic performances and literary entertainments, 
especially in the winter months, and open air concerts in warm 
seasons, are well calculated to relieve the monotony of the text- 
book study followed in the classroom. Let the literary society 
arrange a program in honor of a particular author, letting the 
first two numbers be original speeches on the life and works of 
the author, while every other number, even music and songs if 
possible, be a selection from the author’s works. Such programs 
are highly instructive and enjoyable for all. Pastimes such as 
these bring their own reward. For if we can inculcate in our 
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young seminarians a right spirit and a true and elevated taste 
for the beautiful, they will be able as priests to bring about those 
reforms which have become the despair of all lovers of the 
truly beautiful that reflects the divine. A generous amount of 
recreation, both physical and intellectual, will promote good feel- 
ing among students and make them ready to return with new zest 
to their studies. 

RESTRICTIONS. — However, the granting of privileges by no 
means comprises the complete duty of disciplinarians. It is 
characteristic of correct discipline not only to indulge but also 
to restrict. Now, what restrictions should be made in a prepara- 
tory seminary? Briefly, such restrictions as are advisable and 
necessary to safeguard the vocation of the students. For no 
matter how polished and pious our students may be they are not 
immune from loss of virtue and deterioration of character. Fore- 
most among necessary restrictions, I think, should be their as- 
sociation with girls. This should not be tolerated in our semi- 
naries. It is entirely against the nature of the priesthood, 
the Holy Grail which our young Sir Galahads seek, and stu- 
dents who show strong inclinations to such association should 
be corrected and warned in no measured terms. Repeated 
breeches of this restriction, such as corresponding secretly with 
girls, visiting them, arranging for vacation pastimes, dances, ex- 
cursions, etc., should be met with dismissal. Of course there may 
be cases which would not warrant such severity; that will de- 
pend on the individual character, but it would seem absolutely best 
to insist on our youthful aspirants to the priesthood confining 
their association to members of their own sex. 

Now, what shall I say of allowing our students to visit the 
village or neighboring city for mere pastime? It seems to me it 
were best to restrict it as much as possible. Educators of au- 
thority plead for this privilege for secular colleges, but that is 
no argument why the like should be permitted in the preparatory 
seminary. In secular institutions students are preparing for 
secular careers. They are not destined for the rectory or sanc- 
tuary, and privileges granted to them may not with advantage be 
extended to students for the priesthood. If there be any real 
attraction for our seminarians in the cities, such as the staging 
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of a wholesome Shakespearean play, there would seem to be n 
strong objection to their attending if proper precautions ae 
taken. But to allow our students to loiter in the neighobr- 
ing village or city does not accord with the spirit of unworldliness 
which should be drilled in them from their earliest years. Would 
not our seminary authorities act more wisely in furnishing the 
students with sufficient pastime and entertainment at the seminary 
so that they will not hanker after pastimes, expensive and pro- 
ductive of little or no virtue? Let us make really happy homes 
for our students so that they will be glad to confine their walks 
to the country district around the seminary. 

Another who!esome restriction would be in regard to carrying 
pocket-money. Money is the root of much evil. If the seminary 
provides a good comfortable home with sufficient who!esome food, 
stationery, candy and tobacco on holidays, what need is there 
for students to carry pocket-money? It is the source of many 
temptations to indulge selfish desires; it is an unnecessary drain 
on the purse of parents, most of whom are either poor or in 
very modest circumstances. Moreover, there are always some 
who can afford a more liberal use of it than others. This may 
lead the poorcr students to go beyond their means to keep up ap- 
pearances, to trade and borrow, a'l of which does not make for 
sacrifice and simplicity. much needed virtues in the priest. 

CuRTAILING OF READING. — As a further safeguard for our 
students I suggest alsc the curtailing of their reading. Youth is 
easily lead by reading. Ideas in print sink down deep into the 
mind and subconsciously become the guiding principles of men’s 





aims and actions in life. If the reading matter be good, all well 
for the reader, but it bad, a baneful influence will be exercised. A 
too free access to novels, especially those of light, sentimental 
character, should not be permitted our students. Novel reading 
of the right sort is beneficial, but it can be overdone and then it 
is detrimental. In general the novel is very entertaining and 
under the spell the reader will be forced to finish it in a few days. 
The student who is al'owed to devour novel after novel, say five 
or six a month, is grave'y exposed to the danger of developing no 
taste for any other kind of reading. His mind remaining mostly 
passive in such reading, the voracious novel reader becomes in- 
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capable of enjoying reading that requires concentrated thought 
or study. Shallowness of mind often results. Deprecating exces- 
sive novel reading, the Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S. J., writes in the 
Catholic Mind of October 22, 1921: “A mind built up on noth- 
ing but novel reading would be a poor thing and altogether at the 
mercy of chance. It would gather in all sorts of scraps of ideas 
and thoughts and suggestions without any method at the back to 
range them in order. The result would be a mosaic of fragments 
thrown together, a variegated thing, but without any coherent 
design”. In view of this and other dangers of excessive novel 
reading it were much to the credit of the seminary authorities to 
insist on students varying their reading between novels and biog- 
raphies either of saints or of other inspiring heroes of history. 
In this way a better taste for reading will be developed and the 
cause of self denial will triumph. While speaking of reading I 
should also like to mention that newspapers, excepting the local 
diocesan organ and the American Catholic Tribune should be 
withheld from the seminarians. There should be no objection to 
parents inclosing in letters items of local interest. Likewise the 
principal scores in various national sports may be published daily 
instead of handing over the sporting section of the daily papers 
which may be apt to engross too much attention and perhaps lead 
one or the other to sacrifice his vocation for sports. 
PARTICULAR FRIENDSHIPS.—We have still an important evil to 
combat in our seminaries and that is particular friendships. In 
mutual intercourse our students should observe the demands of 
friendliness and politeness. Indeed, violations of these duties by 
rough uncouth speech or deportment should be corrected and 
punished according to the gravity of the breech. But while in- 
culcating mutual respect and friendship among the seminarians, 
let us not to!erate the evil of particular friendships, that bane of 
community life. Particular friendships are spurious and they 
lead to aloofness, discontent, insincerity, faction and often to sen- 
suality and loss of vocation. It is a fact that such friendships 
exercise a pernicious influence. All students naturally have their 
dissatisfactions. They seek sympathy, and in a particular friend- 
ship there is a condoning of guilt, a morbid exchange of pity, 
encouragement to pertinacity and frequently loss of vocation. 
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Indeed, sometimes because the one partner discontinues studying 
for the priesthood, the other boasted “inseparable” follows his 
example. I have it, though not officially, that at the University of 
Innsbruck students of the same nationality are not permitted fre- 
quent association, in order to prevent the formation of particular 
friendships. If authorities in secular institutions are awake to the 
evil of particular friendships, how much more firmly should we 
guardians of priestly vocations stand against it. Let us en- 
deavor to bring home to the students that the seminary forms a 
family and that each member should strive by good example and 
Christian charity to assist the other in observing the duties of his 
state. Inseparables are usually banded together for selfish pur- 
poses and they should not be tolerated in our seminaries. 

With this I think I have touched upon some of the most vital 
points of discipline for our preparatory seminaries. The subject 
is vast and is by no means exhausted by this paper, which has 
mere'y attempted to recall to mind some fundamental principles 
to be urged both in regard to indulging and restricting our candi- 
dates for the priesthood. Discipline based on correct principles 
cannot but insure effectual pursuit of studies, sound development 
of character, gentlemanly deportment, polite manners and deep, 
solid virtue. Enforcing the time-honored rules and regu!ations 
with parental gentleness combined with energy and firmness, the 
really fit student will, under God, persevere in his vocation, God’s 
sanctuary will be c!osed to the undesirable and graced by the 
affable, Christian gentleman, the serious scholar, the zealous, 
devoted, pious priest, the “Other Christ”. 








DAY SCHOOL PROBLEMS —AN ATTEMPT 
AT SOLUTION 


VERY REVEREND FRANCIS C. CAMPBELL, A. M., CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


It is not without a befitting hesitancy that | approach the pres- 
ent discussion for the reason that I am familiar with only the 
particular school under consideration. All my experience, the 
major seminary excepted, has been with the day school, first as a 
student and for many years as a professor and an administrator. 
At first sight this may seem to give me a decided advantage, and 
in experience with the subject under discussion it does; but it 
likewise robs me of the point of view of you gentlemen who, 
being so familiar with the system as developed in the boarding 
school, may see many additional weaknesses that have escaped 
my observation. In any event I have tried in this paper to state 
the major difficulties that we encounter in Cathedral College, 
entirely a day school, and our efforts at their solution. 

We read in the Code (Canon 1364) that in the lower grades 
of the seminary religious instruction should occupy first place, 
and I presume that the word instruction includes what we call 
training; and in addition that the young men should be well 
versed in Latin, in the vernacular tongue and in other branches 
that make for the ordinary culture of the clergy. Presumably 
then the problems of any school, day or boarding, have to do with 
all conditions that in any way hinder or retard the spiritual or 
mental development of the young men entrusted to its care. 

There can be no doubt that the mind of the Church as to the 
spiritual training of the candidate is best exemplified in those 
schools in which the student is never removed from the religious 
environment. By being thus safeguarded he is preserved from 
contamination by secular ideas and considerations, with which 
the day school scholar is compelled to make contact. There are, 
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of course, many homes in which the young man sees a very prac- 
tical religion practiced by parents, sisters and brothers, which is 
not to be passed by as valueless. In fact, frequently an appeal 
to the exampte of these members of the family has a very stimu- 
lating effect upon his own spiritual life. Likewise his contact 
with his parish and the devout laity who are to be found in 
every parish can be made to have a certain. value in his training, 
particularly when attention is called to the deep religious fee!- 
ings and practical devotion of young men of his own age who do 
not feel worthy of the object of his aspirations. 

Our main attempt at a solution of the spiritual problem referred 
to is to enlist the active cooperation of pastors and parents. We 
send to each of these a copy of the rules which insist upon daily 
Mass in the parish church and the reception of holy Communion 
at least once in the week. In addition the young man is forbidden 
to be away from home in the evening except with the explicit 
permission and approval of both pastor and parents. Some 
pastors make use of the boys for evening devotions, and as in 
many cases they are of great material assistance to the students, 
we make concessions to them. However, such action is not 
general. Before the decree of Pius X on frequent reception of 
Communicn the students attended Mass at the College each 
morning before class. As they could not attend if they desired to 
receive Communion, we abandoned that practice. At present 
all must report at a quarter before ‘nine, at which time they recite 
morning prayers in common and listen to a se‘ection of holy 
Scripture read by one of the senior class students. This exercise 
is presided cver by the president. During the day we follow 
very carefully the religious program of the seminary, with prayers 
before and after each class, Angelus at noon and rosary in 
common after lunch. Once a week throughout the year the 
students attend a re!igious conference on subjects suited to their 
state, and on Friday of each week are presentrat Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Each day during May and October 
they attend Benediction in the afternoon, prior to which ser- 
vice one of the senior class students delivers a five minute ser- 
monette on one of the titles of the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 
In addition to these exercises the senior and junior classes take 
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full charge of the ceremonies and of the chancel music in the 
Cathedral each Sunday at high Mass and Vespers. The various 
feasts which occur during the year are celebrated solemnly with 
Mass and appropriate sermon in the morning and solemn Bene- 
diction in the afternoon. By these means we strive to make the 
spiritual training of the students as complete as we can make it 
in the day school. 

As to the second recommendation of the Code, namely the 
mental training of the young candidate, we meet with varied 
difficulties. In the first place housing conditions have become 
such in New York that the average family is huddled together 
in three or four rooms, with the consequent difficulty of appro- 
priate place of study for the student. Then there is the indiffer- 
ence, or should we say the lack of appreciation, on the part of 
some parents as to the necessity of home study. In general we 
try to offset these difficulties by again enlisting the assistance of 
pastors and parents. Quarterly we send out reports to be signed 
by both parents and pastors. As we work under the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, we are able to demand 
certain standards, which we must maintain. This fact furnishes 
a very strong argument with both, for it enables us to say truth- 
fully and insist rigorously that the student keep up to the State 
standard. In passing it might be said that the State educational 
authorities have been uniformly courteous in their dealings with 
us. Again, it gives the boy who changes his mind about his vo- 
cation, and there are ever so many such, an equal opportunity 
in any other school he decides to attend. In some parishes 
pastors, aware of the difficulties of study at home for many of 
the boys, have arranged to have the boys of the parish report at 
the rectory after dinner and spend two or three hours there pre- 
paring their work for the next day. This appears to me a real 
solution of the difficulty of home study as presented at present 
in New York. We expect to see this practice grow, for in most 
cases when the pastor’s attention is called to this point, he readily 
sees the good sense of it and acquiesces at once. In some cases 
they give personal supervision to the preparation of work, and 
when such attention is paid the results are truly remarkable. 
Where conditions similar to ours prevail, I think the adoption of 
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this system would lead to a wonderful mental improvement of 
the students and at the same time arouse an interest in clerical 
students on the part of pastors and curates that has been allowed 
to remain dormant, possibly because we, who should, have not 
aroused it. 

These, my colleagues, seem to me the problems of the day 
school, particularly in consideration of the requirements of the 
Code for junior seminarians. I have made an honest attempt to 
explain our manner of meeting them, and I trust, asking indul- 
gence again for the limitations I mentioned at the outset, that 
our efforts are not entirely futile and that possibly they may be 
productive of good to others who are striving along the same 
lines as we in New York. 
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